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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Belgaum, lying between 15® 23' and 10® 58' north latitude and 
74" 6' and 75® 28' east longitude^ has an area of about 4600 square 
miles^ a population of about dO-liOOO or 185*57 to the sqq^re mile^ 
and a realizable revenue of £124,100 (Rs. 12,41,000) * 

The district is separated from the west coast by a belt of land 
twenty-five to seventy-five miles broad. It is bounded on the north 
by the Miraj and Jath states ; on the north-east by BijApur ; on the 
east by the states of Jamkhandi and Mudhol ; on the south-east 
by the state of Rdmdurg and the Navalgund sub-divisien of 
Dh4rw4r ; on thc^s(^th by the Dhirwdr sub-division of Dli4rw4r 
and the Supa sub-divisiou of North Kdnara ; on the south-west by 
Goa ; on the west by Sdvantvddi and Kolhdpiir ; and on the north- 
west by Kolhdpur and Miraj. I'he lands ot the district are greatly 
interlaced with those of the neighbouring native states. Within 
the limits of the district arc largo tracts of native territory, and 
many Belgaum villages are surrounded by native sthtes. Of the 
tracts of native territory ^at he within the limits of the district 
the chief are, in the north of Athrii, two patches of Jath and 
Jamkhandi containing five villages ; between Chikodi and Athni, 
Riybag, a Kolhdpur sub-division witli thirty-seven villages ; in the 
west of Chikodi, Ldt, a portion of Kolhdpur with eleven villages; 
and in the Belgaum sub-division two tracts of Sdngli and 
Kurundvdd. Of the Belgaum villages which are surrounded by the 
Imds of native states, there are some patches in Rdybdg, within the 
limit of the district, and others in Jamkhandi, Miraj, and Kolhdpur 
outside of the district 


^ For administrative purposes the area included in Belgaum^ is 
distributed over seven sub-divisions Athni m the north, Gokdk in 
ihe east and centre, Parasrad Sampgaon and Khandpur in the south, 
and Belgaum and Chikodi in the west. These sub-divisions have 
OHM average an area of 665 square miles, 162 villa§^8, and about 
;^400 people; 
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Aspect. nnuiing parallel to llie Salij'adri hills, with a very 

irrognlar outline, inousuroH about a hinulrt'd miles from north to 
flout li au<l fifty to oicriity miles fn uii east to west. Kolhilpnr on 
the north-west nml North Kdnara 0 !i the south -we^st separate it 
in a great degree from the Saliyadri hills. But btjtwcen these two 
districts a strip about twenty miles broad passes west to the crest 
of the SahyAdris. This %vesteru trai t, and in a less dt'grec the rest 
of the western fringe of the district, are rugged with fure.st or 
busk covered hills, and liave a eomparatmdy damp and cool climate. 
A line drawn througli Nipdni, Satike8hvai\^^»hapur, Aukalgi, 
Marihalli and Ycllurgad includes the fringe of the district which 
in charac ter and climate belongs to the hill rather than to the plain 
country. Within the.se limits the rainfall is heavierand the vegetation 
more abundant, and the houses liave pent roofs and wide eaves to 
carry llie walcn* clear of the mud walls. Tho rest of the district, 
sloping gently to the ejist, is broken by many ranges of low rolling 
hills, ami by bold single peaks and granite 'rocks, lb is divided from 
west to east into three belts of varied plain and upland by the 
courses of three rivers, the Krishna in the north, the Ghatprabha iu 
the centre, and the Malprab^ia iu the south. Alost of the plain is 
of ric’lj black soil, but bnvords the east it is stony and red and fii 
the north there are in places long stretches of bare rock. In the 
north-east and centre tho country is monotonous and uninteresting, 
low rolling downs and shallow valleys. In the richer parts are large 
stretches of black soil, and the higher grounds are almost bare of 
trees. In spite of numerous well grown trees in the valleys the 
country is deplorably bare. In the centre w'here later flows of trap 
form low flat-hoadod hills that crown the water-sheds of the larger 
streams, tlie country grows less monof onous, and little further west 
are high bold hills, the remains of still later flows of trap. The west 
and south a»e fairly wooded, the plains with mangoes, tamarinds, 
and jacks; tho hills with brushwood, scrub timber, and prickly-p^ 
The west is watered by the south-west monsoon. Further \ 

* Chiefly from materialB supj^ied by Meam. G, McCork^U, C.^ 

C. S., ami .1. L. Uainl, Pistrict Tomt Officer. ^ ^ 
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the south-west rains are light and uncertain. In the north and east 
want of rain often canses serious loss, and the east and south depend 
for their supply chiefly on the north-east monsoon. 

• For descriptive purposes the district may bo divided into four 
parts : the western fringe and the tract of land that runs went to the 
SahyMris, and the three belts of the eastern plain that, rnniiing east 
and west, are drained by the Malprabha in the south, by tho 
Ghatprabha in the centre, and by tho Krishna in tlio north. ()f tho 
tract that stretches west to llio cn'st of the Sahyadris, Iho extremo 
west is a succession of vallt'vs riiiiTiin£>f Ix'tween spurs that stretch 
east at right angles to the main raiit^e of tho Saliyadris. In tho 
hilly west and in other parts of tlu» western fringe the rugged hills, 
the running streams, and the abundance of trc(s and brushwood 
make the country interesting and beautiful. Tho ujiiier slopes and 
scarps which are of trap are much like tho slopes and scarps near tho 
Bor and Tal passes in Thdna. But iho Beonery changes in tho lower * 
slopes where tho older quartzites of theKaladgi s(»ries»ire reach(3d.’ 
Tho tops and upper Bhqies of tho hills arc al most bare ; the lower 
slopes and valleys aro fairly wooded. Tho villages are far*apjirt and 
small with live to fifty huts and a dozen to 200 pt‘oplc chiefly Mnrnlhas, 
with some Tolves and a sprinkling of Lingnyats. llosides tho 
villages there are somi» Dhangar bamlets of grass-thatched huts, 
the floors slightly niised and cowdunged, the A\alls two or throe feet 
high of wattled /edrei or Strobilantlius sticks, coalcsl willi a^wash 
of mnd and (‘ow^Jung. On the higher ground rttfji Klcusiiu'corocjina 
and^dm Panicuni miliare aro grown sometimes by ])loughiiig and 
sometimes by copjace-biirning Hv cry village has a litllo waler(‘d 
rice land on which every year two crops of red ric(' are grown. Of 
garden produce there, aro only jibintains and lim(*s. In tho hot 
weather there is no water ('xcept low dr»wn in tlie vall(*ys of the chief 
streamlets. Tn February when tho trees aro bare ami tho grass is 
bleached or burnt, afewrd^Vor sacred groves alone relievo tho general 
bleakness and barrenness. Tlie fresh leaves of May brighten tho hills, 
but the blackened ground is not hidden till at tho begifining of Juno 
the rains cover it with grass. Further oast tho vulloys aro flatter, 
broader, and more suited for tillage. Largo swelling hills rise on 
all sides, bat they aro neither so high nor so st(*op as in tho fixtromo 
west. Near Bcigaum the smaller hills are rounded, and tho larger 
more distant masses, which are capped by iron-cloy, liavo true 
table-tops. Tho land is well watered by deep cut strearnlots, which 
draining into larger streams find their way north to tlio (ihatprabha. 
There is a plentiful rainfall from the south-west monsoon, and from 
the abundance of its evergreen brushwood the country at all times 
looks fresh and cool. The general features of the western fringe of 
the rest of tUb district resemble this tract rather than tho open plain 
to the centre and east. The people grow rice instead of millet, 
wear coarse woollens instead of cotton, and, instead of in walled flat- 
roofed villages, live in villages of tiled houses surrounded by deep 
^l^ckly-pear and bdbhul fences. 



NonF Survey of India, Xfl. Part I. 172. 
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Of the three belts into 'which the Malprabha in the south, the 
Ghatprabha in the centre, and the Krishna in the north divide the 
centre and east of the district, the valley of the Malprabha in the 
treat is covered with hills and forests, some of the hills, especially to 
the north of Khdnapur, being high, rugged, and of striking outline. 
On either side, as it draws near the Malprabha, the land is more 
open, and there is much level and arable ground, broken by gentle 
downs, arnl somotiines by sudden masses of granite. The banks 
of the riv(rr are fringed with trees aud bushes, the south-west 
rainfall is ubundani, and the thief crops are early rice, Indian 
millet, and sugarcane*, 'riiere is not much garden tillage. There 
arc many rich well-peopled villages of tiled houses surrounded by 
huge ])rickly-j)eur aud h/ihlml tree hedges. Further east, in the 
(.‘Xtreine south the cranitry is broken by ranges of low Inlls that run 
north and soufli and towards (he east become gradually lower and less 
wooded, lien* the early crops yield in importance to the cr)ld weather 
crops and the; north-east monsoon is perhaps the more important. 
Close to the Malprabha the country along both banks inergcjs into a 
black or (Cotton soil plain with few trees, and, except duringthe south- 
west rains, with little vegetation or beauty, the barren sandy soil of 
the quartzites bi'ariiig but a sennty growth of forest trees. Only here 
and then* the dnlbiess of the view is bri»ken by ridges of sandstone 
with sharp broken outlines. The prettiest spots in the country are 
where the rivers cut through the low ranges of hills. On the 
MalfJVabha ltdindurg, 'lorgal, Basargi, and a few ndles to the south 
the bold rock of Farasgad repay a visit. Tho^oop gorge known 
as Navil Tirth or the IVacockV Pool has much beauty j the bold 
wall-like quartz eliff.s of Sogal, about ten miles W'est of Manoli, 
are adorned with lovely waterfalls and well-grown trees, and, if 
clothed with timber, the curious Kathdrigad valley, about six miles 
north-west of Sogal, would bo bigly picturesque. In this part of 
the country ito early and late crops are of about equal importance, 
but rice is not grown. The chief crops are Indian millet, cajau 
pea, wheat, • gram, cotton, tobacco, and kustimba Carthamus 
tinctorius. There is not mucih garden land. The villages, which 
lie close together and at (*ogular intervals, are generally walled and 
moder^,ely large and rich with immynUs or groves of mango, jack, 
and tamarind. 

Beyond the ridges which cross the bUvck soil plain north*east 
and Bouth-west, especially on the left bank of the Malprabha, is a 
low rolling plateau of sandstone hills very stony and barren. North 
of this, between Torgal and Karikol, is a rocky wilderness of poor 
saiidy soil deep cut by streams and covered with scrubby brush- 
wood. 

To the north the drainage area of the Malprabha is separated 
from the Gha/prabha valley by the Bclgaum hills on the west and 
farther east by a succession of low rather bare sandstone ranges. 
North of this the Ghatprabha valley, beginning in the west amon£ 
rugged forest-clad bills, changes eastwards near Dadi and PAch&pr 
into a waving plain, broken by lines of low hills whose sid^ii”^ 
scanty covering of stunted teak. Further ‘ 
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tlupongb a flat black-soil plain, which^ towards the norths is suddenly 
.broken by a tableland 800 to 400 foot above the neighbouring 
valley^ Near Gokdk^ about the centre of the district^ on both banks 
of the Ghatprabha^ whose eastern course is tamo and iininterest-> 
ing, the plain is broken by ranges of low rather bare sandstone 
hills, through one of which the river forces its way in the. famous 
Gokak falls. Close to the falls is the Mdrkandeya gorge also a 
spot of great beauty. East of Gokdk on both sides of the river 
stretches a wide plain of rich black soil mixed in places with largo 
patches of poor red. The rivers are fringed with hdhhul, and 
along their banks are many garden plots iind well-shaded villages. 
Away from the rivers the country except in the rains is hare and 
desolate.' The fields arc treeless, the garden plots few% and the 
village sites miles apart and poorly shaded. Most of the villages 
are walled and fortilied, and a few are fenced, 'riio main harvest 
is early, chiefly early grown Indian millet; but especially in the oast 
there is always a large area of late crop. The late crops are millet, 
Indian millet, cajaii pea, grain, barley, and kulthl. A pc'culiarity 
of the Gokak trap hills, which are flat-topped and terraced, is 
that the sides are covered with trees and only the tops are tilled. 
Towards the west in Chikodi the soil is poor, but the south-west 
rain is more certain than in Gokdk wdierc much of the rain is from 
the north-east. 

The water-parting between the Ghatpnibha and the Krishna is 
marked m the w(^t by some [ilateaus of poor soil 800 to 400 feet Irtjgher 
than the plain ; furtfllr east it is marked by low rolling bare liills. For 
two or three miles on either side of the Krishna an open well-tilled 
black soil plain, d<U,tC(l with many rich villages of flut-rooh^d houses 
and garden plots, stretches eastwards, gradunlly broadening as the 
western rangi's break into single peaks. The banks of tlio Krishna 
are thickly clothed with hdhhul trees. In this tract tillage is almost 
confined to the valleys of the different streams which run into the 
Krishna. There is little irrigation and in the west is an immense 
area of unaiable stony ground. In the west the chirf rain is from 
the south-west; further east the fall is^less certain and depends more 
on the north-east monsoon. 

North of the Krishna is a belt of deep rich soil with many small 
villages of thatched houses. Beyond this rich belt the country 
gradually rises in waving downs. The north-west is, except near 
villages, badly off for trees. The soil is poor and irrigation is confined 
to the valleys. In the west, where the soil is rich and the south-west 
rainfall fairly certain, there is much irrigation, and the barrenness 
of the plain is relieved by green patches of garden surrounding 
wells or fringing streams. The villages, which are fairly 
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‘ In 1791, when daring the third Maiiiur war (1790-92), Captain Lfttlc's detachment 
paased through the diatrict on its way to and from Heringapatam, ^tween P&ch4pnr 
about twelve mile* aouth of OokAk and Neeargi about hfteen miloH aouth-eaat of 
.Piehipur, the oountiy was covered by a thick forest called Manuli Bilri, the road 
which was rugged and stony. The forest lost itself in the south-west of 
m parts where the rivers took too great a sweep the forest was the 

'K Non6 fA MarAtha and Maisur territories. Mwr*s Narrative, 15. 
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numeroaSr aro fenced by hedges and are well shaded by trees. 
Farther east a range of low Hat-topped hills coming from the 
north-west disappears near the Krishna. East of these hills the 
•country stretches flatter and poorer, a waving treeless flat, with 
long stretches of sheet rock. The upper valley of the Don is very 
fertile and grows un watered wheat; in other places there is little 
tillage except in low-lying plots at the sides of brooks and in 
occasional patches of l)Iack soil. Hi^ro and there the dull bare plain 
is brokem by stoop solitary poaks and granite rooks. Every five or 
six Tiiilos, niJirked by a few tn’tn and tamarind trees and lirightencd 
by gardfMi fiatchos, are the sili^s of villages of flat mud-roofed houses 
surrounded by more or loss ruinous walls. south-west rain is 

unoertain ami st^anty and the people trust mainly to the north-east 
supply. Most of the crops belong to the late harvest, white jodri^ 
millet, cajan ]K*a, linseed, and wheat. 

Jixe(‘pt souKj ])arts of Athui in tlie uorlli and of iSampgaon in the 
south, tli(' district is thi(’kly c<iV('red with ranges of hills, some of 
them topped with strongly built forts, some of thejn covered w'ith 
wild lu-ifshwood and prickly- pear, ami some with their sides 
carefully tilled almost to the tops. 

^I'w'o great spurs cros.s llelgaum from w'esi to ('usl, and form the 
water-fMjrtings that divide the drainage area of tlio (iliatpnibha from 
that of the Kri.shna on the north and of the Malpraliha on the 
south, 'riio water-parting bet ween the Gliatprabha and the Krishna, 
whiem may bo called the North (.Sliatprabha Spiir, rises in the 
Savantvadi state close above tlie famous hill-Tcirt of Manohargad 
about forty miles north-west of llelgaurn. After running north-east 
for more than thirt y miles it turns nearly east till it roaches Chikodi. 
Among the sandstone hills, which in this part of the district go to 
form the North (Uuitprabha Spur, the chief are the table-topped and 
ironclay-cap})ed hills of Vallabliagad or Hargdpur (5li0 feet high) 
about fifteen miles south-west, ami Tlunur or l\ivitra or Pdijargudd 
(27(t) about sovi'nfeen inile.s south, of Chikodi; the flat-topped hills 
of Mai lay a 11 or Adi gudd (bJJO) about twelve miles west, and of 
Jiilapengudd (730) and NilgaldiAl (SoO) about five miles north, of 
Chikodi; of Ndgarpaelimi (300), Jogigudd (875), and Nirvanopan 
(710) >tilhin a mile of Chikodi; and of Sliendur or Rasub^i (070) 
with a pointed top, about five miles west of Nipani. Of these 
Pavitragiidd is alone difficult to climb. All arc covered dicing 
the rainy months with grass and have no other vegetation ; all are 
infested w ith jackals and w'olves. Except Ndgarpaclimi, Jogigudd, 
and Nirvnnepau all have their tops or sides tilled wdth wheat, 
niiHet, and rice, by MarAthds, Ling^yats, Jains, Mhdrs, and 
Musalinans. From Chikodi the main spur passes east right across 
Belganm and beyond the Belgaum boundary till it is cut by the 
valley of the Gliatprabha close to its meeting wnth the Krishna. It 
reappears in KaUdgi as a low ridge east of the Ghatprabha and 
continues eastward for about twelve miles along the southern bank 
of the Krishna, 

Tlie second great spur may be called the North MalpraH' \ ^ 
Starting from the north side of the Tolkat na«a . * r 
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miles west of Belgaum^ it rises into the high ridge known as the 
Kisar Sndda. Of the hills which form the North Malprabha Spur 
the two most noticeable are Pargad about thirty-six miles, and 
E&ldnandigad about twenty miles west of Belgaum. The peaked, 
hill of Pdrgad is so steep that it has to bo climbed by rock-cut 
steps. The sides are wooded except where patches liavo been 
cleared for wood-ash tillage. It has a mined fort and several 
reservoirs. The highest point of the range is the perfectly table- 
topped hill-fort of Kdlanandigad on the itain pass rond between 
800 and 900 feet above the plain. Its ba'^e is more rugged and 
its upper slopes arc steeper than those of the neighbouring hills. 
The ascent from the north side is by about one and n half inilea of 
steep footpath. Unlike the neighbouring hills IMrgad sooins to 
consist throughout of a very heavy red clayey iron-stone and the 
capping IS sharply scarjied all round the edge. The other hills 
forming the spur are generally neither very Ingli nor very steep. 
They yield little but grass and a scanty sprinkling ol brusliwood, 
and their slopes fall gently almost into the plain leaving near the 
base large spaces lit tor tillage. 1'hongh towards tin; west of 
Chandgrid about twTiity-tw’o niil<*s north-w’cst ot Belgauin the 
tirnber-co\ ered lulls are high and abrupt, the main spur sinks to the 
north of Chandgad, but again rises in the high ridge of (landliarvagud 
two or three miles fuither. The (Jandharvagad lull with a rnmed 
fort has riithm* bare sides. The ascent is about a (jiiarter of a 
mile, steep on one side and easy on the other. At Uajgoli, a lijtle to 
the east of OuncfliawiiigfK], the nuiin spur is rross(*(l by tht^ narrow 
^ illey of tlie Tainrapanii. In the next ten miles it is broken 
by Ue channels of the Ihlilmpur, Milrkilndc'^a, lielg.iuin, Kelvi, 
Iranxiatti, and Nandi, all flowing iioitlueast to join tlm Gluit])rablia. 
In this part of the distiiet, especially to the iiortli ol lielganm, are 
long sandstone ridges with grass ami brushwood covi'reil sides, and 
nearly level tops, none of thi'in more than *100 feet high and none of 
them too steep to be used ns grazing grounds. Beyond Nandi, for 
fifty miles in an uiibrcieii line, the mam spur contimms to 8c*]mralo 
the Ghatprabha from tne Malpmbha. It ends in the Ainingad hills, 
about ton miles west of llunguml in Kalddgi and 130 miles east of 
the Kahyudris. 

Besides these main ranges three imjiortaiit but minor sjnirs, the 
MahipAlgad ridge about ten miles north-west of Belgaum, the 
Bailur ridge about fourteen miles south-west of Belgaum, and the 
J&mboti ridge about six miles south of Bailur, stretch east from 
the SahyMris. The hills forming the Mahipalgad and Bailur ridges 
are lofty, their bases large, and their outlines bold and striking. 
The Mahipalgad hill-fort is perfectly table-topped and is capped with 
iron-clay, ft is the highest point of the range and its sides fairly 
clothed with wood. The a^jcent is about 3000 feet long by an 
easy path. Bailur, which is a table-topped mass, itf capped with 
iron-clay, the capping being sharply scarped all r<^»und the edge. 
It is one of the Trigonometrical Survey Stations, and is the 
oint in the district, boingfltOl feet above the sea level. 

4KNlth. about live miles, the Bailur ridge disappears in 
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the valley of a streamlet which runs into the Malprabha. Beyond 
the valley it amin rises in the high and very noticeable hill of 
Yellurgad. This, which has the ruins of a fine old fort, is one of 
.the Trigonometrical Survey Stations, t3365 feet above the sea level 
and 797 above the sill of the chief gate of the Belgaum fort. 
Beyond Yellurgad, the ridge stretches fourteen miles north-east by 
east when it touches the southward extension of the great North 
Malprabha Spur. Hero the most noticeable hill is the bold and 
high Kardigudi, a IVigonomotrical Station about twelve miles east 
of‘ Belgaum. After touching the North Malprabha Spur the ridge 
runs for three or four miles further and sinks into the somewhat 
raised pis in which forms the water-shod hetwoeb the Ghatprabha 
and the Malpraljha. The Jdmboti ridge which is about six miles 
south of the Bailur hills, has the sjxicial interest of being the most 
southerly inounlain mass within the Deecan trap area. The hills 
wliich form this ridge are high, more or less woode«l to their summits, 
and press closely on each other. The chief is Kirvalegudd or 
Goraknatli (‘ight miles \ve8t of Khanapur. It is about 2100 feet 
high is Hat-topped. It has a sloping ascent and the sides aro 
covered with brushwood giving shelter to tigers and sj)otled deer. 

Among the isolated hills, iineonnocted with the Sahyddri spurs, 
some lie to the north of the Krishria, some to tlie north of tho 
Ghatprabha, and some both north and south of the Malprabha. Of 
tho hills to tho north of the Krishna, the most noticeable are theso 
round tho town of Athni and those in the nojjrh-wcst of tho 
Athrii sub-division. 3'he hills round Athni t^wn are rolling flat- 
topped sandstone nuiges, 200 to 300 feet above tho plain, bare 
of vegetation except prickly-pear. 3'liose on the north-west 
of tho sub-division boh^iig to a spur that runs south-east from 
KAtAra. Within Athni limits the bare ilut-toppt*d hills rise from 
the plain iu clear cut terraces, whose outlines, unbroken by trees or 
bushes, atand*out with marked cli*arness when caught by the rays 
of the sun. Of this range the chief hill within Belgaum limits is 
JuuApnAla or •Belvankigiidd, a rugged fortifisd peak, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Athni. Itcises about 1000 feet above tho plain 
.and is covered wdth short thorny scrub and grass. On its flat top 
LingAyat and Maratha husbandmen raise crops of wheat and gram. 
Of tiio iiills to the north of tho Ghatprabha there are the sandstone 
ranges in Goknk, 200 to 300 feet high, which run north and south 
and are covered with prickly-pear. Abi>ut two miles north of 
GokAk the bold rugged slopes and table-topped mass of Hagedgudd 
or Bastigiuld reaches a height of 2007 feet, and stands 700 to 800 
feet above the plain. It is a great mass of trap in which the lines 
of eight loading flows may be clearly traced. About seven miles 
east of Gokak is the Mauikeri ridge of reddish dmb qaartzite beds 
capped with trap. Manikeri, the highest point, is a Trigonometrical 
Station about 8458 feet above the sea. The top commands a wide 
view in w'hich the objects of most interest are the GokAk falls and 
the GokAk scarp. At Hulkund, four miles south-east of Manikeri, 
the ridge is crossed by a river bed, but it rises again to the 
and forms two conspicuous rocky hills. Of the h ill^ •: 
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noi^ of tbo Malprabha, the Katharigad hill, about twelve ini1i\s 
north-weat of Saundatti, is 2844 feet alH)ve the sea am about 
1200 feet f^bove the plain. It is covered with prickly-j and 
bHisbwood sheltering wild hogs and panthers. It has a re\ l^rkablo * 
flat dome with steep deep*tissiired sides. The hill is ^ .Ji^ed of 
granite gneiss capped by a mass of quartzite. 'Po the geologist 
the view from the top is of groat iiitor(i.st. South of the Malprabha 
river and four miles north of the Kol pjiss, in the oxtrcnio wosi, 
stands the flat-topped hill-fort of Hhiingacl, riiggcMl, stoop, and 
surrounded by a double line of broken hills, rising 1800 feet from the 
plain. From the north side of tlio groat Mahadayi ravino looking 
over the scarp forinod by the edge of the trap im^n, the fort, with the 
neighbouring liinestono p(*ak ami .sovoral huge rriasso.s which have 
slipped into the valley, forms a vit^w of rook and forest of rare 
wildness and beauty. The way up is by rc»ck out stops, through 
bush-covered slopes which shelter bears, tigers, wolvcjs, and bison. 
Neither the top nor the sides are tilled. At the foot of the hill 
is a village inhabited chiefly by ManUhas. About ten miles south- 
east of Bhimgad is the flat-topped hill of Ihmgargavgudd. Jt is 
about 2400 feet above the plaiu and is cov^cued with .stiaMored 
trees sheltering tigers, leopards, ami wolve.s. There is uo‘ tillage 
and there are no hamlets. About tvvolvo inih's north-c'ast of 
DongargAvgudd tlic flat-topp(Ml Samslu‘rgudd risi‘.s about 1800 feet 
from the plain. Its geiitlii .slopes are covered with rocks ami a 
few trees which shelter hymiias, wild dogs, and han^s. About tiRree^ 
miles south of SliamAergiuM the flat-topped bill <>f Macliigad or 
Bijganigudd rises about ioOO feet above the plain. It is (!ov(5red 
^with trees and its top ami si<les are tilled. About cu’glit miles south 
of MAchigad the flat-top()ed sloping hill of Kinubljardegmld rises 
about 1800 feet from the plain. It is covered with lives which 
shelter tigers, leopards, and wolves. Sampgaon has three hills, 
Deshnur about ten miles north, (iuuimardi about I en ’miles south, 
and Hitalmardi rbout eighteen miles south-west (d Sanqigaon. Th(i 
flat-topped Deshnur hill, about 1^120 feet above the phiia, is covered 
with grass and brushwood. Ilcidars, Jjingayats, and MarAthas till 
its tw with gram, millet, and rd(jL The other two hills, wliicli are 
also nat-topped, have their sides covered with grass ami brusl^wood. 
The top of llitalmardi is tilled and niillot and riee are grown on it. 
The Parasgad hills are flat-topped and ar(3 covered with brushwof)d 
and prickly-poar sheltering panthers and wild hog. Of these hills 
Yellamma about 425 feet above the plain is three miles, ajid Huli 
about 300 feet above the plain is six miles, north-east of Saundatti ; 
Hirekummi, a Trigonometrical Survey Station, 2572 f(3et aliove the 
' sea and 600 to 600 feet above the plain, is about eight miles south - 
mst of Saundatti ; Soincsbvargiidd about 3.50 feet above tbo plain 
is about thirteen miles north-west of Saumlatti ; and the Parasgad 
hill is about a mile sonth of Saundatti. The Parasgad*hill is about 
600 feet above the plain and 2572 feet above the sea and has steep 
rocky sides diflicult to climb. 

The district drains eastward along the three linos of the Krishna 

ithe norths the Ghatprabha in the centre, and the Malprabha in the 
None of these rivers is navigable, and between February 
»e0-2 • ir 
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and May the volumo of the Krishna is much redaced^ and ' the 
Ghatprabha and Malprabha shrink into small streams. All three 
have worn deep courses through the surface black soil and laterite^ 

' and most of their banks are covered with hdbhul trees. 

The source of the Krishna is near the hill-station of Mahfibaleshvar 
in SAtdra, at a height of 4000 feet above the sea. After a south- 
easterly course of about 1 75 miles, through S^tara and parts of Sangli 
Miraj and KolhApar, it enters Belgaum at the village of Ganeshpur 
about twenty miles north of Chikodi, and, after flowing about six miles 
to the south-west, receives from the westthe waters of thePanchganga. 
Below this meeting the united streams turn nearly at right angles 
to the south-east, cross a narrow strip of Kolhdpur, and enter 
Chikodi, forming for about five miles the boundary between Ghikodi 
and Athni, until at the village of SliAhapur, the river turns nearly 
.west for three miles when it again changes to the south-east. At 
this point it receives from the west the waters of the Dudhganga, 
which, with its tributary the Vedganga, drain the north and west 
of Chikodi. Below the meeting the river runs five miles to the 
south-east when it again turns north-east for about eight miles. 
Next it passes through KAybag of Kolhapur, whore, near Chinebi, 
it is joined by a streamlet called Halhaula in Kanarese, but by 
Musalmans called Dudh Nalla or Milk-river from its white water.^ 
After a few miles it suddenly turns north and enters Athni, where 
it winds to the south-east and then to the north-east, receiving the 
Ag’rani from the north about eight miles son|ih-west of Athni. 
Beyond this it flows south-east, and forining^1;ho south boundary of 
Athni, turns north-east till it enters Kahldgi near a village called 
Janvad. Close to the Krishna are many plots of garden land and 
the banks are covered with trees. The river sides are steep and 
scarped from twenty to fifty feet high, generally of black soil or 
lateritc. lu the rocky bed are many hdhhtil shaded islands.^ The 
monsoon freshes fill the river bod from bank to bank, and, as a 
rule, from June to December the volume of water is very large. 
During thd dry months the stream greatly dwindles, and between 
March and June there is bul a scanty flow.® There are eight ferries 
at AinApur, HAlihiil, Satti, MahisvAdgi, Savadi, Shirhati, Ghikk 
Padsulgi, and Hire Padsalgi. The ferry boats are round wicker 
baskets covered with leather, twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, and 
able to carry thirty to forty passengers. 

From its source in Sundargad to the north of the RAm pass till 
it joins the Krishna at Kudli-Sangam about thirty miles north-east 
of KalAdgi the Ghatprabha has a total length of 100 miles. 
_• 

> Muor’s Narrative, 268. 

* On one of these islands about a mile east of Kudchi, Lieute nant Moor of Captain 
Little’s detachment found (1791) a beautiful mango grove overshadowing two 
Musalman tobibs. One was of a Musalman saint named Shaikh Muhammud 
Suraj-ul Din and the other of a princess of Balkh. Both had travelled so far to make 
converts to the true faith. They settled on the island and remained for many years, 
doing acts of c]i.arity and benevolence. Narrative, 269. 

* In the middle of May 1791 Lieutenant Moor found the Krishna near AinApur 
about 600 yards from bank to bank. There was much water, the deepest part on the 
north bank l)ciug five feet. Narrative, 269, 900. 
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Affcer flowing about thirty miles north-east through Kolhiipur the 
Ghatpbabha enters the district north of the village of Shedihdl at 
the junction of the Belgaum and Chikodi sub-divisions. From 
Shedih&b which it receives the T^mrapami from the souths the ' 
Ghatprabha flows about twenty miles north-east across the Chikodi 
sub-division^ where it is joined from the west by the Harankashi. 
It then enters Gokak between the villages of Sultinpur on the west 
and Shiv^pur on the east. From this it takes a sharp turn to the 
norths running along the boundary of the sub-division. It again turns 
suddenly to the south-east and flows in an almost straight course to 
Ookak. Three miles to the west of Gokak rushing through a rugged 
and picturesque gorge between two ranges of sandstone hills and 
dashing over a cliff about 1 75 feet high, the river forms the falls of 
Gok&k, whose thundering roar is hoard for about five miles round. 
Except in the rains, little water is seen in the rocky bod of the river 
above the fall. It runs in narrow channels deep cut into the rock, 
till, as it reaches the brink of the cliff, it spreads across the bod of 
the river. For some distance above the fall the force of the current 
has worn many large holes which are a favourite bathing-place for 
Brahmans and others who come to visit the local deity Mahaling- 
eshvar. The grandeur of the falls varies greatly at different seasons, 
but from June to December they are almost always worth a visit. 
A little above the fall the river is about 250 yards across but narrows 
to eighty as it reaches the brink of the chasm. This narrowing 
greatly increases the depth and the speed of the mass of wrfter, 
which, at the rate of ten feet a second, hurries ton feet deep down the 
shelving tables of rock. The denseness of the body of water, and 
its dull muddy colour make the fall seem slow and sullen.^ But the 
feeling of massive weight is relieved by light and airy clouds of 
white and amber spray, which, rising from the depth of the gorge in 
curling wreaths, veil the foot of the fall, except when a fitful gust 
sweeping up the glen scatters the spray. Above the crest of the 
gorge the spray vanishes as it rises ; but it again gathers, and at a 
little distance falls in gentle showers. Spray-bows, of varying bright- 
ness, clearness, and size, lend their tints to the ever rising vapour.^ 

About two miles below the falls, and half a mile above the town 
of Gok&k, the Ghatprabha receives the Markdndeya, after a sourso 
of about forty miles from the hills to the west of Ilelgaum, From 
Gok&k the Ghatprabha again runs north-east and passes out of 
Belgaum into the Mudhol state. Except among hills the banks 
are low and gently sloping, and, in places, owing to the hardness of 
the rock, the bed is very shallow. Like the Krishna it is unfit for 
navigation. In ld35 the water rose so high as to cover three of the 
flight of steps which leads to the largest of the temples on the right 

• 

^ A tumbler of water depoeited about one-fiftieth of a fine reddish ^clay. Captain 
Newbold in GeologiciJ Papers on Western India, 354. 

3 Spw-bows like rainbows are formed only on the surface of the cloud facing the 
snn. The bmhtness of their tints depends on the size and closeness of the particles 
of vapour, liiey are brightest where the particles arc of middle size and dosenoss 
and grow dull as the particles are smaller and denser. The larg^t spray-bows are to 
be seen in the evening. They form an arch right across the river, and, as the sun 
seta, rise, withdraw, and vanish. Memoir Geological Survey, Xll. Port 1. 89. 
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bank of the rirer at Qokak. Tlie chief ferries are at Hddkal,^ 
Qhodgiri, Modga Dodali, Hansihal, Gokdk^ Tigdi, and Dhavleshyar. 
Like ^hose on the Krishna the boats are round coracles^ wicker-work 
•covered with leather. 

Unlike tlic Krishna and the Ohatprabha, which rise beyond the 
limit of the district, the Malprabua 1ms its source among the eastern 
Sahyadri spurs about eiglit miles west of Jarnboti in Khandpur. 

Of the origin of the river this story is told: In the village of 
Kankinnbi, on the eastern brow of the Saliyadris, lived a man who 
was happy in being the husband of a beautiful and virtuous woman. 
In spite of his wife’s goodness jealousy seized his soul, and he gave 
liis wife neilher rest nor peace. At length, driven to despair, she 
sacrificed to the gods and putting up a prayer to Basava, the patron 
of Jjingfiyats, threw herself into a mountain tarn. No sooner did 
the p(»ol receive this sacrifice than its waters began to rise, and, 
ll(»wingover their luinks, formed a river which was called Malprabha 
or Mahipaluii i, the Cleanser from yin. 

From its source in Khanapur the Malprabha rnns east for about 
ihirteen guiles, when it turns south-east for about eight miles, and 
then north-east jiast the towns of Khnnd})nr and Lokodi. In this part 
of its course, though it is shallow in the fair season, it continues to 
flow throughout the year. 1'lirough Sampgaon, across which it next 
flows in an almost easterly direction, it is a sluggish stream, running 
in a deep bed between liigh steep banks. ^ Crossing Parasgad in a 
nt>rfli-cHstorly direction it passes into the 1Wgal state near the 
village of Basargi. About four miles north (A Sajindatti the Mal- 
prablia rushcis violently through a gorge in the Manoli hills. Before 
the river wore this gorge through tho hills the plain to the west was 
probably an inland lake, whoso surphts waters foil, as at Gokdk, 
over the north face of tho clifl. By degrees the fall wore the rock 
and gradually cut a passsigo backwards till the lake was reached and 
its waters drained. On inthcr bank of the gorge is a rock naturally 
formed into a rough figure. These rocks arc the subject of the 
following story : In former days tho river, instead of passing through 
tho hills, crept humbly and# slowly round their base. One day a 
})eacock, who sat flaunting his gorgeous tail on the top of the rocks, 
reproj^clied tho river for its humility in creeping round the base 
of the hill and keeping to the level ground. Enraged at the peacock^s 
taunts tho river suddenly changed its course and rushed to the 
spot on which the peacock was sunning himself. Before the bird 
had time to take to flight he was changed to stone, and the water 
bursting the barrier of rocks broke tho image of tho peacock 
one-half of it on either bank. From this, it is said, the place took 
tlie name of Navil Tilth or the Peacock's I'ool.^ The gorge which 


1 At Siuigoli, about five miles south-east of SamJ)saon, Lieuteuant Moor, of Captain 
liittle*8 detachment, found (May 1791-92) the Malprabha about two hundred yards 
acroBs with two feet of water and a good bottom. Narrative, 4.5, 259. 

s According to another legend, a peacock, hard pressed by its pursuers, was 
nil able to fly over the chain or bills which rises to the north of the great black plain. 
Jd its terror it cried piteously and the deity of the Malprabha, taking pity on the 
bird, f'love a passage through the rocks by which it escaped. Finding the new 
passage convenient, the goddess adopted it as a channel for her stream, and haa 
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is alK>ut 300 feet deep inclades an upper or south-western half not 
more tlian fifty yards wide, and a lower half which is broader 
and with lower banks. The upper or south-western half is so 
narrow that, even in moderate floods, not an inch of margin is left> 
between the water and the vertical walls on either side. During 
great floods the water rises thirty to forty feet in the gorge, and 
rushes with mighty force, forming pot-holes of great size and 
depth, which at every new-moon in the fair season, when the water 
is low, are largely resorted to by Hindu devotees. In its lower or 
northern half, the gorge widens considerably, and the sides decrease 
in height, till the quartzite beds die out in a level flat which stretches 
for some distance to the north-east. 

At every village along tlic bank of the river, right down in the 
bed of the stream, is a small square temple containing a Zmgr, and in 
front of the small low door is almost always a.n imago of Basav in 
the form of the sacred bull, ^riio banks vary much in character; 
in some parts they rise sharply from the water’s edge, in others they 
have a gentle slope, and in a few places the river runs almost on a 
level with the country round. Near Matioli the Malprabha receives 
from the left the Bcnakatti, a stream which rising in the trap hills 
near Sategiri, has a southerly course of about twenty miles. Besides 
the Bendkatti, though both from the north and tho south many 
small streams fall into the Malprabha, it has no important feeders. At 
Sogal, ten miles west of the ManoH gorge, a stream which after 
a southerly course of about live miles falls into the Ma1prabha«near 
Kungari, runs soflthw^ird through a depression in the quartzite boun- 
dary ridge, and forms a very picturesque waterfall in a semicircle cut 
into the hard quartzite conglomerate. Tho fall is over a sheer rock 
fifty to sixty feet high. Above the principal fall aro two minor falls, 
which, with an old temple and a group of trees, form a very pretty 
pcene. Tho chief ferries on tho Malf)rabha are at Jiirnboti, KhdnApur, 
Mugutkhdn-Hubli, Turmuri, Sangoli, Virapur, Yakundi, and Manoli. 

Besides thesv; three main rivers, where, in the south-west, the 
district stretches to the crest of the Sahyadris, tho JMah^dayi, a 
feeder of tho Goa river, and tho Tilari^ a small river near the K4in 
pass, drain westward through clefts in tho crest of tho Sahyddris. 

Except the east of the plain country, which is generally badly off 
for water, the water-supply is plentiful. In Gokdk, the plaih from 
four to six miles wide, between the Ghatprabha and the chain of hills 
on which Mamdapur stands, is formed of rich black soil everywhere 
of good depth. The land is capable of yielding the richest crops if 
only there was water. But the rainfall is so uncertain that only once 
in three years is there a fair harvest. The east of Parasgad is subject 
fco droughts followed in the hot months by a failure of drinkihg 
water. In other parts artificial ponds and reservoirs hold drinking 
water during most of the year. 

Geologically^ the district forms three great belts. <.In the south 
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used it ever since. The river at this »iot is supposed to have great cleansing power. 
Memoir Geological Survey^ XIL Part I. 99, 

^ The geological sketch of the district has been compiled from Mr. R. B. Foote's 
MemcHT on the Geological Features of the Southern Marjltha Country and Adjacent 
Pistricts. Geological Survey of India, Xll. Part I. of 1977. 
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is a narrow strip of gneissic rock ; in the centre are quartzite and 
limestone partly overlaid by two great bands of trap; and in the 
north and west are tr^ and iron-clay. The earliest traceable event 
.in the history of the Joelgaum rocks is the making of the stratified 
schist. This process was probably continued atjintervals through long 
periods. The schist beds were then forced up, broken, and their 
character changed by a volcanic eruption, of which certain old highly 
crystalline trap dykes are a record. After remaining as land through 
long ages the gneissic rocks sank, were worn by the sea, and as they 
sank still lower, sandstones and limestones were formed from their 
ruins and laid over them. Another volcanic eruption forced the 
sandstones and limestones above sea level, changed their character, 
and twisted and broke them. For long they continued as land, 
weathering into hills and valleys, the rivers widening in places into 
small lakes where cross ridges checked their flow. Next, from the 
north-west, lava flows rolled over this rugged country, filling valleys 
and leaving swelling downs and shallow hollows. Of these flows only 
a few reached the cast of the district, but towardfi the west at least 
eight grejit flows came at intervals and lay one over the other. Since 
the flow of lava ceased the general lie of the country has not changed. 
The surface has been greatly worn, but the wearing forces have 
apparently entirely been air-forces, sun, rain, and wind. Though over 
large areas it has now disappeared the iron-clay capping of Bdgedgudd 
near Gokilk shows that the latest lava flow spread at least as far 
cast,jis the centre of the district. The rivers have long forced their 
way cast through the hardest hills. But roclqj fofmed under fresh 
water and gravel and shingle beds on river banks, sixty to eighty feet 
above present flood levels, show that at some period after the latest 
outflow of lava the country was in places covered with lakes. Since 
their outflow air and water have changed the latest lava beds into an 
iron-clay rock that caps most of the higher hills, and in the plains, 
the traps have weathered into rod soil, and traps sandstones and 
gneiss mixed with vegetable matter have weathered into black soil. 
The rocks are almost entirely without organic remains. Almost the 
only signs ot plant or of animal life are in recent alluvia, where, 
besides shells, the bones of a wild ox and of an extinct species of 
rhinoceros have been found. 

Beginning from the surface the succession of the geological 
formations is: 

Post Tertiary or Recent: 

7. 6ub-aorial Formations and Soils. 

6. Alluvia. 

Later Tertiary : 

• 5. Bone-boaring Deposits. 

Upper Secondary : 

4. Deccan Trap and Associated Formations 

(b) Iron-clay (laterite) Formations, (a) Intertrapj^n Lake Beds. 

3. Infra-trappean Formations, Lameta Beds. 

2. Kalldgi Series of Sandstones and Quartzites (Sub-metamorphio). 

Azoic : • . r / 

1. Gneissic (Metamorphic) Scries with Associated Intrusive Rocks. 

For descriptive purposes the different formations oome moat 
conveniently in their true geological or ascending order. 
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Within Belgaam limits the Gneissic Bocks form a belt that stretches 
across -the south of the district varying in breadth from two to six 
miles. Besides in this belt gneiasic rocks appear as inliers in some 
cases among sandstones and quartzites, in other cases among trap.^» 
It has not been settled whether all the gneissic rocks belong to the 
same geological age. Full inquiry will probably show that they 
admit of subdivision and classiheation. series includes a very 

considerable variety of rocks, schistose or granitoid, separated into 
great sharply-defined bands, which, in many cases, may bo traced 
across the country from the southern boundary of the younger traps, 
across Dharw^r to the Tungbhadra. and away into Bell/iri.aud 
North Maisur. 

West of the DhArwar-Belgaum road the gneiss is greatly obscured 
by lateritic or lithomargic surface deposits. Beyond those, near 
Khdnd.par, about fifteen miles south of Bclgaura, is a broad bolt of 
granitoid gneiss, the bedding of which is doubtful. Further west is 
a great development of very schistose chiefly micaceous gneiss with 
some very thick beds of crystalline limestone, the strike of which is 
difficult to indicate as the beds roll at low angles. I’hese bods show 
much the same position in the several sections at Bhimgad and in the 
TilAri ravine. The rocks met with in the gneissic series are divided 
into two great groups, the granitoid, which arc highly crystalline and 
massive, and the schistose, which are less crystalline and often highly 
foliated and distinctly bedded. The schistose areas differ from tho 
granitoid areas by the much greater smoothness of their surface. JSven 
when they form nilla the hills are in most cases gently rounded, tho 
scenery is commonplace and tame, and there is a want of vegetation, 
A band of granitoid gneiss grossing the Malprabha, and numerous 
dykes having a north-east to south-west course, appear in the 
Kathdrigad valley, about sixteen miles west of 'I’orgal. Another 
granitoid band forms s(jmo noticeable hills at GanilAil, twelve miles 
south of Belgaum, and passes south through Khanapur to tho 
Nandgad hills. Besides, at Saundatti, a very broad band of schistoso 
rocks appears in the upper valley of the Malprabha at«Bd>i1 Hongal, 
about ten miles west of the Katharigad«granitoid band, and stretches 
south-west within a few miles of Khanapur, where it joins tho most 
westerly band of granitoid gneiss. ^ 

The commonest type of granitoid gneiss is a more or loss 
porphyritic rock consisting of quartz, felspar, and hornblende in 
varying proportions. The felspar very frequently predominates. 
As a rule the granitoid varieties are not distinctly bedded. The 
transition from the highly crystalline massive form to distinctly 
bedded and even schistose rocks is often seen near the boundaries 
of granitoid areas. The granitoid gneiss in those cases shows a 
broadly banded structure, the bands being parallel to tho true 
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^ There are twelve chief inliors : the Kathirigad inlier thirty miles east of Bel- 
gaum ; the Halki and Budnur inlier north of the Belgaum-Kalddgi road ; west of 
these are the Vannur and PAch&pur inliers ; to the north of these are three other 
inliers at Kelvi, MamdApur, and Gok&k ; further south are two inliers in the 
Belgaum valley ; and west of Belgaum close to Patna two small inliers show through 
tiie Deccan trap. 
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foliation of tho less altered rocks^ and being in fact the true layers 
of original deposition. 

The two chief varieties of schist are micaceous and hjematito. The 
• micaceous schists^ though uncommon in the east^ are seen in vast 
thickness in the ravines of the Mahadayi and Tilari and in the 
scarps south of the Parvar and Rdm passes. Of hmraatite schists 
numerous beds arc found in the upper valley of the Malprabha in 
the Bdil Ilongal schistose band where they form conspicuous ridges 
among tho softer schistose rocks. Their silicious laminm are 
generally very fine-grained, and are often as semi -vitreous in texture 
os true quartzites. Their colour varies from nearly white to bright 
rod or even dull brown. The true foliation or bedding of the rock 
is almost always perfectly preserved. They are poor in iron, and 
rarely show much of the red staining, though they arc frequently 
jaspidcous in texture. The country is covered with their debris ta 
a remarkable extent. Minute and small quantities of gold are found 
associated with hiomatito beds in some of tlie streamlets about 
Bdil Hongal and BelovMi. 

Associated with the schistose members of the gncissic series are 
beds of crystalline limestone. On one of tho most conspicuous 
masses of this limestone stands Bhimgad fort, about twenty-fivo 
miles south-west of Bolgaiim. From tho north side of the great 
Mahdd&yi ravine, looking over the scarp formed by the edge of the 
trap area, Bhimgad, with neighbouring limestone peaks and several 
hu^ masses which have slipped into the valley, fjrins a wild and 
most beautiful scene. The dolomite beds extend southward from 
Bhimgad across tho Kel or Talevadi pass and up the northern slope 
of Darshindongar the highest hill in this part of tho Sahyddris. 
Here, as at ilhirngad, the limestone is a light gray sacharoid 
magnesian with numerous quartz larainm.^ Near the east gate of 
Bhimgad a lai^c quantity of dark blackish brown powder is found 
on the surface of the dolomite from wdiich it has evidently 
weathered. The face of thb limestone which is here greatly hid 
by vegetation is darker than in the main mass of the mountain. 
There are three other chiei instances of crystalline limestones. 
A gray crystalline limestone underlying the haematite-schist bed 
which forms the crest of the ridge south of BAil Hongal in the upper 
vallej^ of tho Malprabha; a small outcrop of very silicious gray 
limestone which forms two small inliers four miles east of Nesargi on 
the Belgaurn-Kalddgi road ; and to the east of Gudganhatii, six miles 
north-east of Nesai’gi, a very considerable bed of gray limestone 
associated with argillaceous and micaceous schists. 

Of trap, granite, and quartz the three chief foreign dykes or 
reefs that cross the South- Maratha moiss, the only reefs of any size 
within Belgaum limits, are tmp dykes. A numerous set of dykes, 
with a north-east to south-west course, cross the gueiss inlier in 
the Kathdrigftd hills. The largest of this group is a very broad dyke 
which, rising from the black soil throe miles north-west of Behvur, 


> Au analysis of the dolomite showed water and organic matter 4*0 ; carbonate of 
lime 66*4 ; carbonate of magnesia 34*8 ; oxide of iron with a little alumina and man- 
ganese 3*8 ; insoluble 2*1!. 
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r^ns for about eight miles, till it joins another very large dyke. 
Beyond this dyke it does not reappear, or is again immediately lost 
under the alluvium of the Krishna at Mudukop. An intrusion of 
dioritic trap, surrounded by a vast unbroken spread of cotton soil, 
occurs at A^matti, about twelve miles east of Parasgad, and forms a 
long low rocky hill. To the north and south the ridge dies away 
rapidl;^ under the cotton soil, but groups of large masses stand out 
at intervals showing that it stretches north-west and south-east for 
about three miles with a width of two-thirds to three-quarters of a 
mile. 

A great series of quartzite, sandstone, and limestone rocks, in 
many respects closely resembling the Kadapah series,^ forms a well 
marked basin, lying mainly between the banks of the Krishna and 
the Malprabha rivers. In geological sequence these rocks are next 
• in age to the gneissic series on which they directly and nnconformably 
rest. Their broken ridges of varied outline relieve the dullness of the 
central and eastern plain, but their barren sandy soil is unfavourable 
to vegetation. Within Belgaum limits the rocks that belong to the 
KaUdgi series are of two leading varieties, quartzites and limestones. 
The quartzites are found in a line that runs from Daddi in the west to 
Ramdurg in the east, about two-thirds from the north of the district. 
The limestones, which are of later formation than the quartzites, 
occur in an inner basin in the eastern centre of the district, a 
. space about fifteen miles from north to south and about thirty 
miles from east to west. Beyond these limits, quartzite and limestone 
rocks appear in nAny^parts of the district both as outliers resting 
on older rocks, and as inliers, exposed by denudation within the area 
of younger rocks. The chief of the inliers are to the west, 
the Mangaon iulier in the upper valley of the Harankjishi, the 
Shengaon and Assangaon inliers in the valleys of the Vedganga and 
Dudhganga in Kolhapur, and a group of largo and small inliers on 
the south bank of the Ghatprabha near Yddvdd about nine miles 
south-west of Mudhol. Of the outliers one of some importance caps 
the Parasgad hill and two small ones occur a little to the morth-east. 

The series, as a whole, where disturbed* is decidedly metamorphic. 
The disturbed parts lie within the KaUdgi basin, the undisturbed 
parts are, with few exceptions, the western outliers. As no trace of 
any organism has been detected the series may for the present be 
regarded as lifeless or azoic. 

The whole series may be subdivided as follows in descending 
, order : 


B, — l^'per Kalddai Series. 

6. Shales Limestones and Hematite Schists 
5. Quartzites with local Conglomerates and Breccias ... 

A . — Lower Kalddgi Series* 

4. Limestones Clays and Shales 

3. Sandstones and Shales 

2. Silicious Limestones and Homstone or cherty Breccias 
1. Quartzites Conglomerates and Sandstones 


Feet. 

2000 

1200-1800 


5000-6000 

3000-5000 
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} This series takes its name from Kadapah a British district in tho Madras Presi- 
ctopy betn'een 1 3** 12' and 16” 19' north latitude and 77” 52' and 79” 48' east longitude. 
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The total ' thickness of the series is not clearly known. Near 
Kalddgi the depth is not less than 10,000 to 15,000 feet, and in the 
west, among the Sahyddris, where all the rocks apparently belong to 
the lower series, the thickness is not less than 1000 feet. 

Rocks belonging to the upper series are found only* over small 
areas in the east of the district. The chief places are to the west 
of Lokdpur and to the west and east of Yadvdd. Of the upper series 
of rocks the limestones of the higher portion are found only in the 
east. This limestone tract is on the eastern boundary about fifteen 
miles from north to south, from about five miles south of Mudhol 
to about ten miles north of Rdmdurg. It stretches in a broken belt 
about thirty miles north-west into the trap country, narrowing till 
it ends near Ileshati on the right bank of the Ghatprabha about 
twenty miles below Gokak. The remaining rocks of this series 
beh^ng to the quartzites and shales, the lowest section of the Lower 
Kaladgi Series. Those form an irregular winding belt, which, 
beginning al)()ut five miles on either side of fiaindurg in the east, 
stretches first north-west to Gokak, and then south-west to Daddiin 
a band ten to twenty miles broad. 

The base of the Kalddgi series rests on the gneissic rocks whose 
surface was so uneven that in places tlie basement beds of the 
quartzites and sandstones may be seen lapping round prominences 
rising from the surface of the older rocks. The silicious rocks of 
thp lowest Kalddgi sections are entirely of materials taken from 
worn gneiss. Tlie two sections of the Lower KaJadgi series may be 
further divided as follows : * 

II. 4. Limestones Clays and Shales, 

3. Sandstones and Shales. 

I. 2. Silicious Limestones and ITornslone Breccias. 

1. Quartzites Conglomerates and Sazidstones. 

The three lowest subdivisions are so closely connected that they 
may be best taken together in the same section. The basement 
beds of tho Lower Kalddgi Series consist of conglomerates, grits, 
sandstones^ and quartzites of great aggregate thickness. There are 
occasional beds of shale or Aaley flags, and in one place several beds 
of hmrnatite scliists. All the outliers belong to this section of the 
seri(^. In the rocks of the series there is groat local diversity of 
texture and colour. At the same time the relative characters of the 
more important subdivisions are to a great extent constant, and the 
gradual decrease in coarseness of texture from below upwards holds 
good almost everywhere. Resting upon the basement beds, in the 
east and south of the basin, are found beds of intensely silicious 
kinestune, which in many places pass or seem to pass into very 
characteristic hornstoneor cherty breccias. Resting upon these come 
in most parts of the basin the clays, shales, and limestones that are 
grouped together in sub-section 4. In the south and west of the 
basin an important group of sandstones and shales appears between 
the breccia bods and the base of sub-section 4. But the imperfect 
character of the local sections and the presence of Abroad band of 
Dcccau trap combine to make the relations c f the beds obscure and 
doubtful. As a rule the rocks of this section lie somewhat upturn^. 
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the outer boundary scarps forming a true basement edge. Within 
the basin^ they are usually waving, but in some places are horizontal, 
and in others are much disturbed and crumpled. In the western 
outliers the conglomerates and sandstones are almost undisturbed < 
and show a minimum of metamorphic action. 

The colour of the conglomerates and lower grits varies much 
more than the colour of the higher beds. Among the conglomerates 
the chief shades are purplish-gray and dark purple, pinkish-gray 
from the decomposed granite-gneiss, whitish-gray where there are 
many quartz pebbles, and much light reddish-brown. The shalcy 
beds are usually drab or pale ashy-gray. Near the jaspery liannatite 
schists of the gneiss the conglomerates are in many places almost 
entirely composed of rolled or angular fragments of the pispcry 
haematite of all colours peculiar to those beds. 

The chorty breccia bods, which are peculiar features of the Kaladgi 
basin, by weathering into disconnected masses, obscure the relations 
between the underlying and the overlying rocks. The position and 
the relations to the great bands of very silicious limcstoryc, which 
occur to the north and north-west of Manoli, seem to show that the 
breccias are altered silicious limestone. The change from limestone 
to breccia was probably caused by highly acidulated water soaking 
in and carrying away so much chalky matter that the cherty skeleton 
was broken by the weight of the overlying rocks. Subsequent 
infiltration of flinty chalky and iron-clay matter formed the crugjiod 
chert into a brecefe, w^th variable cement. The greater part of this 
chsTige probably took place during the period of volcanic energy 
which produced the Deccan trap. 

The following details of sections show the character of the KalAdgi 
qiiartzite hills in different parts of the district: 

At Gok&k, the great series oT pebbly and gritty quartzites are 
remarkably unite ■’m in colour and texture. Drab to reddish brown 
are the leading colours. The best section is in the gorge of the 
river just below the fall. Here the exposed thickness ef quartzites 
and conglomerates cannot be much loss^han 400 feet, of which more 
than 300 are exposed in the cliff on the north side of the falls.^ 
The carved lines showing the outcrops of the (piartzito beds are 
very conspicuous on the face of the cliff. For some distance Hbove 
the fall the water ^ runs at a great pace, and in consequence has worn 
iu the very hard quartzite many fine specimens of pot-holes some 
beds of which both here and in many neighbouring sections are 
typical waxy quartzites showing beautifully preserved ripj)ling. 
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1 The cliflfa flanking the right side of the river below were foniid by Captain 
Newbold rent by nearly vertical Assures from summit to base. Two of the largest, 
with a direction of east-south-east, were crossed nearly at right angles by minor 
cracks, which thus insulated portions of the rock. The bases of these tottering 
pinnaoles were often undermined by the action of the water and th€ mass tumbled 
headlong into the stream Geological Papers on Western India, 355. 

^ At Ronur, about two miles and a half above the Gokdk falls, a tumblerful of the 
turbid water deposited one-fiftieth of its bulk of a fine reddish clay, not calcareous. 
The pebbles brought down were chiefly quartz, granite, and hypogeno schist, with 
a . lew calcedonies ; the sand contained grains of magnetic iron. Geological Papers on 
Western India, 355. 
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A large fissure^ iu the cliff which forms the south side of the gorge, 
is really composed of joint fissures much enlarged by the partial 
sliding forward of the rocky masses. 

In spite of the hardness of the rock, the gorge is cut fully a mile 
back from the general scarp of the Gokdk hills. This scarp must 
have had sornetliing of its present shape before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. And there can be little doubt that those quartzite 
rocks were more worn away before than they have been since the 
outpouring of the trap flows. 

IVo small but very marked outliers of the basement conglomerate 
beds cap isolated and almost conical schistose hills, one on either 
side of the Ghatpriibha where it issues from the gorge below the 
falls. Tlicso conglomc'rate beds form sharply scarped table tops to 
two hills of hornblondic and micaceous schist. The larger hill, which 
rises more than 600 feet above Gokak, overlooks a groat part of the 
quartzite plateau which stretches away far to the south-west. 

Very beautiful quartzite cliffs, whose bright red contrasts 
splendidly with the encircling green brushwood, occnir in the valley 
of tlie ^^arkdrideya, tw'o miles south-west of Gokak, and especially 
in a grc'at ravine that opens into the valley from the Karabgatti 
j)lat(iau on the south. Round many parts of the Gokak scarp the 
(jdges of the conglomerate beds form wall-like cliffs, and occasionally 
from the more rajud weathering of the schistose beds in the nnder- 
lyip^ gneiss, fallen quartzite and conglomerate masses strew the 
sides and bases of the hills. ^ • 

The Gokak sciirp disappears northward under the Deccan trap 
at Arbhavi, four miles north of Gokak. To the south it forms two 
bold headlands jutting cast. Further south it is lost, and the beds 
forming it dip southward, and then roll generally at low angles over 
a large area covered with small wooded hills on the banks of the 
Ktdvi and its tributaries. It stretches south through LakhmApur 
and Deshnur to Marihal, about ten miles east of Belgaum, east to 
Mam(Mpur#and Nandi, and west to the Markd,ndeya river on the 
Pachapur-Aiikalgi valley. ^Throughout this region the sandstones 
less frequently assume the character of quartzites, having been 
exposed to a decidedly smaller degree of metamorphisra. The 
coarser beds, as conglomerates and grits, show little change, but 


^ The head of the fissure is elliptical in form, with mural sides of sandstone,; which, 
in its lower portions, is interstratihed with layers of shale of a puridish-brown and 
yellowish-brown colour, with minute spangles of mica disseminated and between the 
yimiiue ooutaininij: incrustations of common alum. The head appears to have been 
cut back about 100 yards by the wearing of the water. Large rocks with angular 
unworn surfaces evidently dislodged from the rocks on the spot are seen in the bed 
and on the sides of the river below the deep receptacle of the fallen waters and on 
its margin. At the bottom of the deep fissures in the sandstone cliffs there were 
heaps of fallen fiagments of rocks intermingled with bones and dung of bats, rats, 
wild pigeons, sliccp, and goats. The upper portions of the fissures, with their sides 
marked with shallow polished grooves, were also choked with rubbish and rocks.- 
Captain Ncwbold made two holes through the floor of the chief fissure. After 
penetrating tlie surface layer of loose stones a fine red earth was found imbedding 
angular fragments of sanefstone and a few rounded pebbles of sandstone .and quartz, 
ecological Papers on TV csteni India, 35.5, .35C. 
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some of the fine grained beds, even where they lie horizontally or 
very nearly horizontally, are true quartzites. Where the beds have 
been disturbed the amount of motumorphism is in direct proportion 
to the amount of disturbance. , 

The same characteristics are found in the rocks that stretch 
west across the Markdudeya river to the Kdkti and Kankuinbi scarps 
near Bel^aum and along the upper valley of the Ghatprablia past 
Konur, Ghodgiri, Majti, Vatmuri, Sutgatti, and Daddi to the extreme 
west of the Kalddgi basin at Vatangi. The two gneiss inliers of 
Iranhatti and Yellapur seem to be high points of the old gnoissic 
surface, round which the true basement beds of the quartzite series 
are not exposed. 

The lower Kaladgi quartzites and sandstones at Vatangi in tho 
extreme west are covered on three sides by Deccan trap flows. 
Beyond the ridge of trap, which covers tho quartzites west and north 
of Vatangi, the quartzites, reappear in the valley of the Harankashi, 
occupying a considerable area near the vilhage of Mdngtion. The 
rocks that form this iiilier present no peculiar features. They are 
quartzites and grits which mostly dip northward or nor tli- west at 
low angles. They arc best exposed in tho row of hills whicdi runs 
south-east from iSalgaon on the bank of the Harankashi and joins 
the trap ridge. The quartzites and grits are mostly pale coloured 
and fine-grained, and form a series of beds several hundred feet 
thick. Of the same character of rock are the beds that form 
smaller inliers ip the valley of the Vedganga, eight miles rs!5rth- 
west of MAngaon. These lie in the centre of tho valley hc^twoen 
Yengol and phengaon and are four in number, the southmost, ('lose 
to the village of Yengol, forming a small outstanding hill 200 to 
300 feet high. Hero all the bods dip north-west 5° to 10°. Tho 
other inliers are simply exposures on the flanks of the great ridges. 

Passing to the south-west limit of the quartzite series, at Kilkti, 
about five miles north of Belgaum, the rock forms a scarp wliose 
baso is hidden by a thick talus, or slope of fragments, abutting 
on a broad alluvial flat, which has gathered in the Wloy of tho 
MArkandeya above the gorge by whimi that river flows through tho 
congeries of hills and small quartzite plateaus that lie between 
Kakti and the Ankalgi valley. This scarp is merely the nortb-west 
continuation of the scarp that forms tho boundary of tho quartzite 
plateau to the north of tho Belgaum valley, and along the entiro 
base of which tho underlying metainorphic rocks are to be seen. 
From the relative position of the trap flows that form tho baso of 
the great flat-topped One Tree Hill to the north-east of Belgaum, it 
is clear that the KAkti scarp was formed before the outpouring of 
those particular trap flows^ and not improbably before the very 
earliest trap flows. It is not unlikely that this scarp extends far to 
the north-west under the overlying trap. Tho form of the ground 
at BAjgoli on the TAmrapami, and at Yengol in the valley of the 
Vedganga, suggests the idea that the scarps there seen are really 
the great boundary scarp of the westward extension of the Kaladgi 
basin, although the base of the scarp is not sufliciently uncovered 
to show the underlying metamorphics. 
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Both above K4kti and along the south scarp above (Cankumbi a 
succession of conglomerate and grit beds^ with some compact 
quartzites intercalated between them, are seen to dip north or north- 
.east at low angles. Farther north other gritty and pebbly beds 
are met overlying the beds which form the scarp. These scarp 
beds pass across the slightly inclined plateau to the gorge of the 
Mdrkdndeya near Nandi, north of which come other quartzites 
which stretch to the valley of the Ghatprabha near Sutgatti and 
Vantmuri about half-way between Daddi and Pdchapur. The very 
gritty and conglomerate character of the bods in the Kakti plateau 
changes gradually eastward, so that near Hoskatti and Hanbarkatti 
quartzite beds predominate. How -very greatly this part of the 
Kaladgi basin was worn before the trap was poured out is shown by 
the quartzite beds that cap the Budnnr hill, a gncissic inlicr among 
the trap. A fine section of the quartzites, which there form the base- 
ment of the Kalddgi Scries, occurs in the valley north of Sidddpur, 
where the Budnur stream enters the Kalddgi basin by a picturesque 
gorge. The beds dip 1 2° north-east. At the next gorge eastward 
from Sidddpur the edge of the basin is more than usually uptilted 
and the quartzite bods have a dip of to 35° north-cast. 

At Mnrgod, in the west of Parasgad, a set of quartzite beds forms 
the actual base of the scries, and is overlaid by a sot of conglomerates 
with sandstone forming the surface of great part of the plateau 
east of the village. The surface of this plateau has been greatly 
brol^n by weathering, but has reformed into a lj|*eccia pavement 
made of an iron cement apparently of sub-aerial f)rigin. The pebbles 
included in the conglomerates are mostly of an older quartzite, 
probably of gncissic age. The beds which form the plateau east of 
the village rise eastward to the apex of the flat dome of Kathdrigad. 
The arch of the dome is seamed by deep fissures, which, cutting 
through the mass of quartzites, show the underlying granite gneiss. 
East of Kathdrigad the quartzites sink rapidly into the valley cf the 
Benakatti, a tributary of the Mai prabha. To the south of Kathdrigad, 
the rocks at •the Sogal waterfalls are hard quartzite conglomeraCte, 
pale, reddish-brown, or j^rplish, and numerous bright red jasper 
pebbles form the hmmatitic beds of the Malprabha valley. The 
southern boundary of the Kathdrigad erosion valley is formed by a 
considerable fault which runs west 29° north, and has caused an 
upthrow of the beds on its southern side. The fault stretches along 
the south of the ravine north-west of Karlhatti. 

The rocks that form the beautiful gorge of the Peacook^s Pool, or 
Navil Tirth, nine miles east-south-east of Sogal, are hard quartzites 
extremely polished within water reach. The polished surface is in 
most places covered with a thin film of dark grayish-black, a strik- 
ing contrast to the delicate pale-red and pink of the other quartzite 
rocks. In thejgorge, bed after bed may be traced upward or downward 
without a sign of doubling. The dip varies from 10° to 15° and aver- 
ages about 12°. The leading colours are pale light red and pink and 
drab, with a few beds of light bluish-gray. Near the base some of the 
quartzite beds are of bright red salmon colour, or even of a pale peach 
blossom. Many minor beds among the quartzites are very pebbly. 
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in. fact are perfect conglomerates. Among the included pebbles 
and fragments are many of red and gray jasper from the hmmatite 
beds in the gneiss. Pebbles of quartz and other quartzites, also of 
homblendic schist and of pistacite, are common among the inclusions.. 
The quartzite beds often contain isolated pebbles, ^hich, especially 
when of red jasper, contrast strongly with the generally uniform 
texture of the matrix. Taking the length of the section at one and a 
quarter miles directly across the ridge the total thickness of quartzite 
and conglomerates cannot be estimated at less than 1200 to 1300 feet, 
the average dip of 12° being perfectly steady throughout the greatest 
part of the section. Most of the faces of the cliffs exposed in the 
Peacock^s Gorge correspond with some of the principal lines of 
jointing by which the whole quartzito series is permeated. 

To the north the quartzites dip under a thick series of clay schists 
which stretch across the flat immediately north of the gorge to a low 
quartzite ridge, formed by a reappearance of the upper basemfent 
series in a sharply flexed anticlinal which abuts on the left bank of tho 
river close to Manoli. Beyond Manoli the quartzite again disappears 
under schists. To the west this anticlinal sinks very low, -and then 
rises and joins the south-east extension of the Kathdrigad plateau 
south of Madlur. Tho large village of Manoli stands on the clay schists 
and is chiefly built of a flaggy variety exposed during the dry season 
in the bod of tho Malprabha immediately opposite the village east of 
the Peacock's Pool. The Kaladgi basin is bounded by a line of bluff 
quartzite hills, showing here and there precipitous scarps, whose bases 
arc everywhere hidden by fragments of rock. Tho underlying gneiss 
is seldom seen. The chief outlier of the quartzito beds to tho south 
is the Parasgad hill, abouteight miles south of Manoli. The quartzites 
of this hill along their northern boundary are faulted against tho 
gneiss and form a great inclined plain with an average dip of 7° 
north. In many parts the surface shows vast sheets of bare rock. 
In a cave abo *t 200 feet below the edge of the scarp is a very 
interesting spring, whose water must drain through joints in the rock 
from the brow of the hill. • 

The clay schists that overlie the bfffeement quartzites at Manoli 
stretch from some distance north-west of Yargatti, south-east to 
the Malpmbha at Manoli, and across tho Malprabha into the spurs 
of the hills that run north-east parallel with tho river, and pass 
into quartzite or sandstones among the hills south-west of Rilmdurg. 
To the north of tho clay schists comes in sometimes a Slirty^ 
homstone breccia, sometimes a set of highly silicious (cherty) 
limestones, whose extension is in great measure masked by the 
great accumulations of cherty debris derived from the weatherii^g 
of the cherty beds, together with great spreads of cotton soil and also 
of sand formed by the decay of the silicious beds on the higher 
grounds. These silicious limestones appear to be distinct from the 
great limestone formation that occupies the GhatprablTa valley near 
Ealddgi. They stretch from Ujenkop south-east to Jakkabal on 
the Malprabha north-east of Manoli, and are connected with a patch 
of similar character that occurs at Goraganur further down the 
river.. To the west of Yargatti, on the Belgaum-EaUdgi road about 
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Chapter I. ten miles north of ManoU, the limestone beds roll m W reefs 
forming a rocky wilderness six to eight miles square. Over this area 
Desenption. ^ the west of Yargatti the ‘dirty’ breccia is not seen. To the 
Geology. *north-east of Yargatti are some beds of pink and pinkish gray lime- 
Lomer KMdgi gtone of less silicious chai-acter. In the hilly ground to the south- 
Limettone. north of Torgal a thick series of sandstones with a few 

conglomerate and quartzite beds overlies the silicious limestones and 
dirty breccia, and forms a low rolling plateau very stony and barren. 
To tho north, between Torgal and Karikol, the land is mostly a rocky 
wilderness of sandy soil, deep cut by streams and covered with 
scrubby brushwood. Further north the sandstones are represented 
by the drab shaley series and the overlying quartzites. The only 
remaining section of the quartzite basement series is a narrow strip 
to tho north of the long spur of Deccan trap that forms the watershed 
between tho Malprabha and tho Ghatprabha. The most westerly 
paft of this strip forms a high rocky ridge culminating in the 
Manikeri hill about twenty miles east of Gokak. Its rod and drab 
quartzite beds have a north-cast dip of 30 to 40 . A-t Hulkund 
the ridge is crossed by a stream, but rises again to the east and 
forms two conspicuous rocky hills, tho southmost of which dies 
down in an anticlinal ellipse. To the west tho anticlinal character 
of the ridge is obscured by the trap which surrounds the hill to a 
great height, llather more than half a mile east of the elliptical 
end of the anticlinal other sandstone and quartzite beds are exposed. 
Thofte probably belong to a rather higher horizon in tho series. 

Tho lower Kalddgi limestones and associated shales are found 
chiefly on the north-east part of the Kaladgi basin. A considerable 
extent of them occurs between LokApur north-west to the Ghat- 
prabha. These rocks lie partly within Belgaum limits to the east 
south and west of Yddvikl, and partly in the Mudhol and Jam- 
khandi villages in the east of Belgaum. These limestones occupy a 
basin within tho Kalddgi basin, and with boundaries in many parts 
fairly parallel to those of the great basin. The western boundary 
is formed almost entirely of the overlying traps, and there are a 
small number of limestone iiliers beyond the north-west eomer of 
the limestone basin. The limestone basin includes within its area 
a number of minor basins and outliers of rocks, quartzites, lime- 
stones, and shales that lie conformably on it and form tho upper 
division of the Kalddgi series. From their low position, rad from 
the great amount of contortion to which they have boon subjected, it 
is difficult to fix tho precise relations of this section of the Eal&t^ 
Series. 

At and round Yadvid is one of the largest shows of limestone 
in the whole region. The prevalent beds, mostly seen in the bed 
and banks of the Yddvdd stream, are gray in various shades, Imt 
other colours pa white-banded gray and white, greenish gray with 
pink, and white bands and grayish greefi are also found. The great 
plain south of YadvAd is covered by an almost unbroken sheet of 
typical cotton soil or regur through which rocks show only in a few 
widely scattered places. A little to the north-east of Monami banded 
green and white limestone, with some white and pink bands, ooenn in 
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small sections. The broken outliers from them in a limestone basin 
west of Y^Ldvdd stretch about twelve miles north-west to Beshati near 
the Ghatprabha. Large shows occur between Hal Yorgudri and 
Uradi, six to eight miles north-west of Yadvad ; between Bisankot • 
and Beshati from ten to twelve miles north-west ; at Kulgur about 
ten miles west; and between Has Yergndri and Temapur, between 
four and six miles west. In tlio long valley that stretches south 
from Temdpur tho limestones are rod, })iiik, and banded with gray, 
green, and brown. The beds are mostly much crumpled and tho 
true dip is often doubtful. At Aliinati, about eight miles north-west 
of Yddvad, are handsome broeciatod beds of drab limestone cemented 
by a purple matrix. At Mamijnir, about one and a half miles south 
of Alimati, beds of dull rod earthy limcstoiios arc associated with 
red chert, lumps of which are scattered on the sui'faco. 

Tho limestone on the two outliers south of the limostouo basin 
near Sidanhal, eight miles north-west of Torgal, shows flaggy ]Mirple 
beds, sometimes rather earthy. They roll a good deal at low angles, 
and to tho south are uud('iiaid by bods of cream-coloured and 
whitish limestone wdiieh occur in the ^I'ohigati stream a litfck) to tho 
south of Sidanhal. lleturning to tho main limestone basin by tho 
Belgaum-Kaladgi road, gray and whitish limestones, some of them 
very cherty, are crossed on tho north-east of tho Paiicligaon 
travellers^ bungalow about eight miles north-oast of Sidanhal, To 
the north-west of those is a large show of earthy sub-crystallino 
beds of red and pink which dip under tho Lokdpur synciijjial. 
Farther east, at*Vaiiitsgal in Miidhol, nboiit two miles south of 
Lokapur, are numerous beds of gray limostono. To tlie east and 
west of Lokapur gray and bluish-banded limestones are largely 
exposed, and make the largest show in tho whole limestgno basin. 
Tho Bclganm limestones are almost entirely free from quart/, reefs 
and v^cins. A few veins arc found to the south-east and north-west 
of Hoskati, about a mile to tho west of Lokapur. 

Rocks of the L pper Kaladgi Series, quartzites below and liinostoncs 
and shales above, are found in bands resting conformably gn the lower 
Bories, and occupying a number of smalUbasins which form elliptical 
synclinal valleys. They lie on the whole cast and west. Tho series 
nowhere passes beyond the limestone basin, and the area it occupies 
is extremely small. The chief arc to the west of Lokapur, to* tho 
north-east of YadvAd, and some smaller outcrops on the Deccan 
trap area, near Alimati, about eight miles to the north-west of 
Yddvad. The quartzites of this upper series are very uniform, 
pale, and frequently conglomeratic, with local patches of brocciatiou. 

It is worthy of note that all the ridges of this series arc cut by 
streams on their way to the Ghatprabha through weak spots caused 
by excessive jointing. A section in tho gorge through which the 
Lokapur stream enters tho basin from the south shows in descending 
order • 

3. Breccia of Qaart/ite. 

2. CalcarcouH Shales with Limestones. 

1. Quartzites with Pebbly Beds. 

Fragments hiding Calcareous Shales. 

The calcareous series that rests on the upper quartzites consists 
b80— 4 
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almost entirely of calcareous shales purplish or gray and overlaid by 
purple and gray argillaceous shales ; limestones show only occa- 
sionally and generally in thin bands. In some parts the purple 
shales are highly ferruginous, being richly charged with earthy red 
haomatite. As a rule the surface of this series is thick covered by 
cotton soil or by thick, red, ferruginous, gi’avelly soil formed by the 
dc'cay of the hsematitic shales. Limestones of this series occur at 
Murgar in Mudhol about four miles east of Yadvad, at Jembigi 
about four miles further east, at Yenkatpur a little to the north of 
Lokapur and at Varatsgal about two miles to the south of Lokdpur. 

The only Intrusive Rocks in the KalMgi basin are trap dykes, 
which are sparingly distributed and occur only in the upper part of 
the series. There are three trap dykes near Lokapur, all of compact 
green dioritc weathering in concentric ellipsoidal masses unlike any 
of the older diorites seen in the gneissic^ area. Their course is 
north-west by west to south-east by east, and they show only in the 
centre of the valleys among the shales. In the absence of organic 
remains and from its isolated position it is impossible to correlate 
the Kaladgi series closely with other series rich in quartzites. Still, 
the character of its rocks is much like the character of the rocks of 
the Kadapa Series and of the Gwalior or Bijdvar Series of Central 
India. 

Underlying the groat Deccan trap, and resting sometimes on the 
gnpissic and sometimes on the Kaliidgi scries, are certain deposits 
of 'sedimentary origin of small thickness and extent. They are 
interesting, as some of them may represent th? pre-trappean deposits 
of Central India which arc known as Laineta bods from the Lameta 
pass near Jabalpur. Unlike the hard rocks of the Kaladgi Series these 
deposits are in a soft unconsolidated or half-consolidated state. They 
are formed of the ruins of various older rocks with a considerable 
mixture of the red earthy clay called bole in isolated lumps, or 
in strings, or generally spread through the mass. The most common 
ferm of these deposits is gritty marly clay or clayey grit, as at 
Malanhatti** three miles north-east of Gokdk, and at Kulgur twelve 
miles north-east of Malanhatti. Coarse shingle, mainly gneiss 
and quartz pebbles, seen largely at Nd,garh^l east of Yellurgad 
neap Belgaiun, is the remains of former pre-trappean deposits. 
The most extensive exposure of those iufra-trappean beds is near 
Sigihalli, about ten miles south-east of Belgaum. The sandstones here 
are seen in very thin courses in soft sandy marl resting on hornblendio 
schistose gneiss. These infra' trappean beds are eight to ten feet 
thick. As far as is known they contain no. fossils. The presence 
4 Df bole in so many of the pre-trappean deposits appears to be due 
to the heating action of the trap flows poured on to beds of fine clay. 
The quantity of the bole is always largest close to the trap, where it 
occasionally occurs pure and much broken by minute cracks. The 
pure bole is rarely many inches thick. In some cases it is very 
markedly affected by a system of prismatic jointing on a small scale ; 
but the mass is so friable that it is impossible to collect any of the 
very pretty little prisms ; they crumble even with the most delicate 
handling. From the circumstances under which they occur, from 
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their limited extent^ and from their strong resemblance to the fresh 
water deposits among the lower trap flows the iiifra-trappean beds 
may be set down as of limestone origin. 

The north half of the district and two great spurs, one that runs * 
from near Gokdk south-east to near Rdmdurg and the other that 
runs from Bolgaum about twenty-five miles north-east, that is about 
throe-fourths of the district, are trap. The depth of trap grows 
gradually greater from the east to the west. In the cast where 
only a few flows have spread are low rolling downs with shallow 
valleys between ; further west later flows rise in flat-topped ridges 
between the water-sheds of the larger rivers ; and still further west 
the latest flows are piled into high and massive hills. 

The chief varieties of trap are basalt, amygdaloid trap, vesicular 
trap, and clayey trap. These, with some few intertrappean sedimen- 
tary beds and numerous higlily iron-chirgod clayey beds make up 
the mass of the trap flows. By far the commonest rock is basalt. 
This includes, besides compact and vesicular basalt, the highly 
weathered earthy trap so common throughout the Deccan. In form 
basalt is either massively shapeless,rudely tabular, or rudely columnar, 
the two last forms being the most common . The lower flows are mostly 
basaltic, the middle flows alternately basaltic and amygdaloid, and 
the upper chiefly basaltic, capped by beds of laterite and clay. The 
lower trap flows were poured over an exceedingly rough surface. 
The upper flows often overlap the lower and rest on the higher parts 
of the older rocks.* In the west, when studied from some commanjfng 
point, the flows are sdbn to dip at a low angle to the nortli-east. 
About twenty-five or thirty miles from the Sahyudris the dip 
becomes more easterly, and so gradual as to be hardly perceptible. 
The absence of centres of eruption and the rarity of beds of volcanic 
ash seem to show that the volcanic centres through which the trap 
was poured were north of the Belgaum district. That the trap flows 
were poured out n the air and not under water is now generally 
accepted as proved. Of the age of the trap nothing has yet been 
determined. The intertrappean beds occur near the loCal base of 
the traps. These beds are of small ext^t, and are found only along 
or near to the south-east edge of the trap area. 

The grandest sections of trap are to be seen in the greaf western 
scarp of the Sahyddri hills. Their great thickness, some of them 
forming cliffs several hundred feet high, makes the flows very difficult 
to study. But they can be well examined in the cuttings on the 
roads over the Phonda and Amboli passes. To the east the best 
sections are the bare hills round Chikodi, Bagedgudd north of Gokdk, 
and Tellurgad south of Belgaum. • 

The series of trap flows seen in the bare hills round Chikodi 
consists of six basaltic flows. The three lowest are separated from 
each other by thin beds of amygdaloid trap and red* bole. The 
highest flow is separated from the rest by thin boliferous beds, part 
of which may be volcanic ashes. The two middle flows, though 
distinct, show no intercalated matter. The whole makes up a 
thickness of 600 to 700 feet^ of which the three lower basaltic flowa 
occupy fully two-thirds. 
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The bare slopes of BAgedgudd, about two miles north of Gok4k, 
give a very good section. This is the most easterly point at which 
the uppermost trap flows occur. From the south eight chief flows 
may be seen over the water-shed ridge that divides the valleys 
of the Ghatprabha and the Krishna. They are best seen from a 
distance, as close at hand the ruggedness of the slopes masks the 
terrace structure. Beginning from the highest the succession is 
(1) iron clay (latcritc) ; (2) amygdaloid; (3) basalt ; (4) basalt; 
(5) amygdaloid, red and brown ; (0) basalt; (7) amygdaloid, purplish 
and soft ; and [H) basalt. The lower beds stretch far on all sides, and 
may be traced for many miles in the spurs that branch from the great 
central mass. Its lower flows connect Bagedgudd with the Chikodi 
hills about twenty-flve miles to the north-west, with the Manoli hills 
al>oub the same distance to the south-east, and with the lower basaltic 
plateau that stretches along the north frontier of Mudhol about the 
same distance to the north-east. To the north of Gokak the lower 
Bagcidgudd flows form sevend rooky ridgc's which stretch into the 
Krishna valley. The hills near Athni and Gatoh may bo said to 
be extensions of the Bagedgudd sctIcs. The dolerite and basalt 
flows that form the groii}) of hills at Gosbal and Kauljalgi about 
fifteen miles cast of Gokak represent the three lower members of the 
Bilgcdgudd sections. 

The iron-clay bed wliich caps Bdgedgudd is the youngest known, 
the most constant, and the most safely determinable member of the 
locril Deccan trap scries. As it caps all the highest ridges and peaks 
in Kolhapur and Belgaum it may be called tlw3 sitmmit bed. Of all 
the mountains those which it caps are the most perfectly table- 
topped, and in most cases the capping is sharply scarped all round tho 
edge. As those scai’pod plateaus crown all the highest hills and were 
easily made very strong, many of them wore chosen by native chiefs 
as sites for their strongliolds. Such are Gandharvgad about twenty 
and Mahipalgad about twelve miles north-west of Belgaum, Kaldnan- 
digad about sixteen miles west of Bel gaum, and Yellurgad about eight 
miles south of Belgaum. Further north the same rock forms the hill- 
forts of 8amangad and Bhu/largnd, about twenty-live and forty miles 
north of Belgaum in South Kolhapur,and of Valla bhgad and Paijargudd 
in Chikodi. Underlying the great iron-clay bed is a bed of clayey 
trap often purple and much softer than tho overlying bed. The more 
rapid weathering of this clayey trap bed is tho reason why the scarp 
so constantly and sharply defines the iron-clay summit bed. This 
clayey trap generally passes into ordinary purple or reddish brown 
amygdaloid, below which arc basaltic and other amygdaloid flows. 
The clayey ti’ap is largely developed on Kdlanandigad about sixteen 
^iles west of Belgaum, and on Bailur fourteen miles south-west of 
Belgaum, the highest hill in the district 3491 feet above the sea. 
Further north the clayey trap is well seen on Yallabhgad and 
Paijargudd in Chikodi. 

A somewhat striking feature of one of the basaltic flows, which, at 
many parts of the southern boundary, forms the basement bed is the 
weathering into great rude blocks, some of which might almost be 
reckoned small tors. These blocks frequently rest directly on the 
underlying gneiss. At Bastv&d about eight miles sonth-wei^t of 
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Belgaum^ at NAgavhAl about two miles east of Yellurgad, and to 
the north-west of Murgod in Parasgad, a few big blocks remain 
isolated on the gneiss at small distances from the boundary of the 
basalt flow. At Bavihal two miles north of Sampgaon, nu unusual , 
variety of trap occurs below tlio blocky basalt flow which 
generally forms the base in that quarter. Tliis exceptional variety 
difFers from any other Deccan trap in being much more crystalline 
in texture and resembling far more a highly horubleiidic diorito of 
gneissic age. The upper part of the intcrmcdiiito bod consists of 
pure bright-red bole, two to three inches thick, which shows very 
distinct prismatic columnar cleavage. 

Typical basalt which occurs in innumerable places, is largely 
quarried on the slopes of One 'free Hill nortli of Belgaum. It is 
a fine close-grained brownish black stone with a few small vesicular 
cavities. A variety which is porphyritic fn^m (uiclosing rather large 
crj^stals of green glassy -looking olivine, was observed on tho high 
hill which forms the north-eastern extremity of tho Ycllurgad ridge. 

Volcanic ash-beds are not numorons. They are found in the flanks 
of Vallabhgad about fourteen miles south-west of Chikodi, and in 
the north Ghatprabha range between Chikodi and Valur in south 
Kolhapur. Tlie beds may at first sight bo easily taken to bo amyg- 
daloid flows, blit examination shows that they arc chiefly of fragments, 
lapilli, or volcanic ashes and dusty particles of vesicular trap 
cemented by tho deposition of calcite and zoolitic matter in strings 
and films betwo(u:i the fragments as well as in tho vesicular cavWios. 
The lapilli are mosfly reddish or purplish, and much red bole is 
spread through tho mass, which, by contrast with tho whitish calcitc 
and zeolite, makes tlio whole reddish or pinkish gray. 

■Columnar cleavage of basalt is occasionally seen in the west, but is 
generally rude and unworthy of note. Tho best case is probably the 
cutting at the top of tho Phonda pass. In the Konkan, west of tho 
RAm pass, Mr. Wilkinson noted fallen masses of perfectly columnar 
trap. 

The mineral substances enclosed in^tlio trap flows are not very 
numerous. Zeolites, chiefly scoleciteand stilbite arc very abundant 
in small or large vesicular cavities in many trap flows. An un- 
common crystalline form of heulantido was found in a jmrple 
amygdaloid at Dandslpur, nine and a half miles north of Gokdk. 
The crystals occurred lining irregular clefts in the rocks. 

Small agates are found in largo numbers on the ' weathered 
surfaces on the ridge north of Chinchiii three miles west of Cbikodi, 
at Kurgaon eight miles south east af Chikodi, and near Hamdmsdgar 
twenty-miles south-east of Gokak. * 

Some curious fungoid concretions of chalcedony and rock crystal 
are found in a soft clayey amygdaloid flow south-east of Dehmangi, 
about four miles south-east of the Belgaum fort. Sirnilat' concretions 
also occur on Kalanandigad sixteen miles west of Belgaum. Calcspar 
occurs frequently both in basaltic and in amygdaloid traps. Magnetic 
iron is spread in considerable quantities through the mass of the 
ba^saltic and doleritio trap. Arragonite occasionally occurs in doleritic 
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trap flows. Red bole frequently occurs iu amygdaloid beds and in 
some volcanic ash-beds as in the slopes of Vallabhgad in Chikodi.. 
Olivine is not very often seen. The best specimens occur in the first 
high basaltic hill south-west of Nesargi on the Belgaum-Kalddgi 
road. 

Between the flows of lava that make up the Deccan trap, sedi- 
mentary rocks, chiefly sandy deposits, conglomerates, grits, and clay 
beds sometimes occur. In a few of these fossils have been found, 
whose organic eontents show them to be of fresh water origin. 
The similarity of their mineral character leaves little doubt that all 
these rocks wore formed in fresh water lakes. Though their mineral 
character differs, the fossils, Physa prinsepii, Lymnea, and Unio 
deccanensis, prove that the traps of the Southern Maratha Country 
and of Central India belong to the same period. 

The Southern Maratha intertrappean beds lie near the base of 
the trap series. In one important case a fresh water marl was 
found resting on the gneiss rocks, and thus underlying what locally 
appears to be the lowest trap-flow. This may have been caused 
either by the flow overlapping some older flow or by its representing 
the deposits in a fresh water lake older than the first outpouring of 
the Deccan traps. In two intertrappean beds within Belgaam 
limits, at Mamdapur, six and a half miles north-east of Gokdk, and 
at Uparhati, a mile north of Mamddpur, organic remains have been 
found. 

^he intertrappean beds near Mamddpur in Goli^k seem to have 
been formed on the shore of a lake. They have a considerable show 
of bright red sandy marl, the rod being due to the somewhat 
abundant presence of bole. Under the red sandy marl with lime 
nodules and many gneiss and quartzite pebbles is a bod of pale- 
drab sandstone with lumps of quartzite and Unio shells. This 
sandstone rests on red marl, and the red marl on a greenish-yellow 
marly-looking bed of decomposed vesicular trap that passes into 
dark greenish-black vesicular trap, with many small and a few largo 
agate amygflaloids. The whole thickness of marls and, sandstones 
ranges from fifteen to twent;^ feet. 

A little more than a mile from the Mamdapur section, separated 
from it by an exposure of gneissic rock, rises a low flat-topped ridge, 
on the west side of which, close to the village of Uparhatti, the inter- 
trappean rocks again show. The exposed beds are quartzite and 
gneiss shingle of uncertain age ; weathered basaltic trap ; red sandy 
marl with three or four sandstone partings containing Unio^ shells 
and decomposing whitish amygdaloid trap.^ 

* Patches of shingle, chiefly of quartzite, appear from their position 
to be the relics of some intertrappean formation that has been worn 


The Tfnio beds are about twenty feet thick, and were formerly continuous with 
those of MamdApur. The fossil Unios in both sections are well preserved, even the 
beautiful lining or nacre being kept in some instances. 

2 This section represents the beds north of the village in order to introduce the 
qu^zite and gneiss shingle. The VnioB were found a few dozen yards south of the 
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away or masked by surface fragments. Of the latter class are the 
patches of quartzite gravel at Kolik and Chiguli, on the south side of 
the TiUri ravine, eighteen miles south-west of 13elgaum. A similar 
gravel patch occurs at Volmani, a mile east of J4mboti, about fifteen 
miles south-west of Belgaum, and at much the same level relative 
to the trap-flows. Near the western end of the great trap spur north- 
west of Pargad, about four miles west of the Ram pass, there is 
another gravel patch in which quartz pebbles predominate. To the 
class of gravels that represent worn iiitertrappean beds most likely 
belongs a large spread of quartzite shingle tliat lies on the surface 
of the trap on rather high ground throe or four miles north of 
Yadv4d. The curious bed of quartzite shingle that caps the Uparhati 
hill near Mamdapur may also belong to this class of relics. 

The position of some of the lateritoid or iron-clay rocks intercalated 
between trap-flows in the high western ridges suggests that they may 
be of intertrappean sedimentary origin. This is the case with some 
iron-clay beds on the south side of the Jdmboti ridge seen on the path 
leading from Cliikhli to Amti. Other iron-clay deposits occur here 
and there over the trap area, which, though very likely the posults of 
sub-aerial atmospheric action mighty from their position, bo regarded 
as intertrappean relics similar to the quartzite gravels. 

The only instances of intertrappean limestone are two small 
exposures of flaggy light-brown oolitic limestones that occupy 
depressions in the surface of the trap and are obscured by tho 
surrounding cott®n soil. One of these is in tlio hollow at tho foflt of 
a lull south-west of Nbsargi ou tho Belgauin-Kahldgi high road. Tho 
other is at (Jhone, a village six miles east of Nosargi. Neither bed 
seems to have any signs of organic remains. 

The traps in many parts of the district are overlaid by an iron -clay 
rock. This rock is of two kinds somewhat hard to distinguish, and both 
of them formed of decomposed trap. The first are much changed from 
their original state by weathering ; tho second are collections of 
ruins of rocks of the first class. 1'he rocks of this second class are 
probably partly made of altered sedimentary rocks, but thSy are chiefly 
altered lava flows. It is convenient fo call the altered lava flows 
iron-clay rocks, and the altered sedimentary rocks lateritc, tho name 
originally given to the fringe of ferruginous deposits that surrounds 
the southern part of the Indian peninsula, and almost certainly appears 
in the South Konkan or Ratndgiri laterite. When tho Southern 
Maratha iron-clay was formed the country had probably acquired 
nearly its present features. Tho weathering of trappean rocks, in to 
iron-clay rocks is well seen in the cutting on tho Rhonda and Amboli 
pass roads. The basaltic rocks graduate into a moderately haid 
brown earthy mass, which encloses many nuclei of tho original rock. 
The infiltration of surface water charged with iron has solidified the 
decomposed mass. The summit bed, which has already been noticed 
as capping many of the highest hills, seems to have beoh formed of a 
trap rock entirely without silicious segregations. 

The underlying trap into which the summit bed is seen to graduate 
at the principal section^ as Vallabhgad and others, is a very clay- 
like rock without any enclosed minerals. In colour and fineness of 
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texture it resembles many of the purple, brown, reddish amygdaloid 
beds that occur so largely elsewhere, but differ in the total absence 
of vesicular cavities whether empty or full. Besides the highest 
ridges and peaks in the Belgaiim section of the Sahyddris, which have 
tbeii* summits capped with iron-clay, there are many others on which 
an iroTi-clay capping forms a very marked feature. Some of the 
most irnpuiiant of tlicso cappings form outliers^ on the older rocks 
where the latter arc of great elevation and stand above the general 
mass of the trap flows, but are overlapped by the ferruginous 
beds. Owing 1o ihc superior hardness of the highly ferruginous 
•summit bed, and the inore rajnd weathci'iug of tlie underlying beds, 
the surface of the nudcrlying bods is generally covered by ruins or 
by great fallen masses of the upper bods. In other sections a quasi- 
staljictitie feiiuginoms rain-wash (dteii alfects the appearance of tlie 
surface of inaccessible cliffs. And the })resenee of numerous delicate 
gray, orang(‘, pale-})ink, and flesh -coloured lichens in many cases so 
greatly changes the colour of the scar]) faces that they can be made 
out only on close inspection. 

Within Bolgaum limits the tliree best sections of the Deccan trap 
iron-clay are at Kalanandigad sixteen miles west of Belgaum, and 
at Vallabligjul and IViijargudd in Chikodi. The iron-clay rocks of 
Kalanandigad ai*e best seen on the path up to the north gate of the 
fort. The hundred feet at the tup of tlie hill consist of mottled 
purplish and white or purplish clayey rock, which, without any 
sud/len change, passes into a compact lateritoid nniss.® The hill-sides 
become scarped as soon as the level of the suivmit^bed is reached. 

At Vallabligad the clayey under-rock shows a good deal of qiiasi- 
vcsiculur structure in ilie arrangement of colours. Numerous thin 
films of white are soon like other vesicles enclosing darker portions 
of tho general ma.ss. The ruling colours are purple and reddish- 
brown, much flecked with white vesicle sections. The iron-clay 
summit bod, instead of showing horizontal or approximately horizontal 
vesicular cavities in the mass, is permeated by vertical tubuli running 
nearly thrcxigh it. Tlio upper bods of theso tubuli, which vary in 


^ The chit'f outliers of the summit bed, counting from the southern extremity of 
the trap ana northward, are : (1) The Jamboti ridge ; (2) Tlaihir wdth a peak 3491 
foot high ; (3) tlie Kitrle aiidlhikiiur hills south-west of Belgaum ; (4) Kitlslnandigad and 
Miltiingi ami the high spur coiiiicctiiig them Mith (5) the Mahipdlgad ridge ; (6) the 
Gaiidliarvgad ridge ; (7) the V.igbud and Kasarsudda [datcaii west and south-west of 
C'hdndgiiil ; (S) tlie liigh ridge between tlie (ihatprahha and HurnnkAshi south of 
Amboli, and also Iroiii a little north of tlie Belgaum and Vengnrla road iioith-east to 
the KhAinlinir Trigoiiomctrieal Station hill near A jra ; (9) tlie high ridge dividing the 
valleys of the Ved and Budhgaiiga rivers, including tlie well marked plateau north of 
Byah; (10) (he Vallabligad outlier ; (11) the two Biigedgudd outliers, on the eastern 
of \idiich is a Trigonometrical Station ; (12) tlie group of outliers west and south-west 
of Gokilk, two of which overlap theKaladgi quaHzites ; (13) the P^ijargudd group of 
four small outliers, with a fifth forming the summit of Iluligarkit hill three miles to 
tho cast ; (14) the Arlehatti outlier four miles west of IVichApur resting directly on 
the quartzites f and (15) the Yellurgad outlier eight miles south of Belgaum, the last 
oi the summit bed outliers. Several other outlying patches of similar iron-charged 
clayey rocks occur in the more eastern parts of the trap area, but they are too 
distant to be safely correlated with the summit bed. 

“ Captain New'bold supposed that the beautiful lilac colour of the lithomargic earth 
underlying the iron-clay of the Bidar plateaus was du^tu the presence of manganese. 
This supposition is probably correct. Memoir Geological Survey of India, XII, 206. 
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diameter from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch, but which are 
generally less than half an inch across, are empty for a little distance, 
giving the surface a pitted appearance. But the tubes are generally 
filled with lithomargic clay and have their walls lined with a glaze < 
very like the glaze which occurs in the vermicular cavities of ordi- 
nary laterites. The height of the tubuli which are less distinct in the 
lower parts of the bed, and whose formation is duo to the action of 
percolating water depends upon the thickness of the bed, and the 
glazed sides show much stalactitoid waviness of surface. 

The section seen in Paijargudd hill shows a thick-bedded mass of 
iron-clay with little or no tubulation, resting on a clayey trap of 
generally gray or purplish colour, finely streaked and mottled with 
reddish-brown, orange, or dull yellow. The vesicular markings 
noticed at Vallabhgad are also seen here, but arc less common. 

A very peculiar pisolitic form of the iron-clny, varying in colour 
from pale brownish pink to bright or deep red or piir})lo, is observed 
in several places, chiefly on Ycllurgad, on Bailur, and on thc5 
K^sarsudda ridge south-west of Cbjindgad. Where this pisolitic 
|ron-clay occurs the rock has a decidedly jjispidcous texture ahd look, 
its colour varying from pale brownish pink to bright or deep red or 
purple according to tlio percentage of peroxide of iron. 

A very extensive show of lateritoid iron-clays occurs at and to 
the east and west of the Ram pjiss. The rock there forms a nearly 
level ridge with a ragged scarped edge and a slope of great fa.|lea 
masses. This ridge stretches north-east into the higher spur west 
of Hire, while, to tlfe west, it joins the Isapur plateau nortli of 
Pargad, along the north side of wliich it forms a very distinct and 
generally vertical scarp thirty to sixty feet liigh. 'I'hc Ram pass bed 
rests in some places direct on a basaltic flow without the intervention 
of the thick clayey trap. It is probably distinct from the summit 
bed, as it is considerably lower and docs not lie in a level plane. 

At apparently he same level are several raggod-edged plateaus 
south and west of the high Easarsudda ridge about the ]j^ead waters 
of the Ghatprabha. To the same set bi^long the beds on the high 
ground south-west of Patna and at Kodali on the north side of the 
Tilari ravine. 

South of the Tilari ravine at Kolik, Chigoli, Kankumbi, Huland, 
and stretching west towards Chorle and to the extreme western 
points of the Sudda fort spur, overlooking Goa, are continuous sheets 
of the iron-clay belonging to a bed or beds occurring very much at 
the same level. Southward, past the top of the Pdrvdr pass, these 
sheets join those at the foot of the Jdmboti ridge and pass south- 
east, forming, near Ambgaon and Chapoli, a well-defined plateau 
wliich caps the extreme southern promontory of the great Deccan 
trap area overlooking the Mahadayi ravine. From the edge of this 
ravine the iron-clay beds seem to be represented on its southern 
side by a similar set which form a plateau round Gausi. To the north 
of the IW,m pass, this set, which for convenience may bo called the 
water-shed series, is represented in the plateau near the source of the 
Ghatprabha and in the valley of the HarankAshi. 

The bed of iron-clay which forms a well defined plateau on the 
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high spur south of Ohapoli is of sedimentary origin. The sides 
which are well scarped show a vortical thickness of fifteen to twenty 
feet of the tabulated variety of iron-olay, the tabulation being very 
• strongly and clearly developed. 

From the number of quartz pebbles imbedded in the clayey mass 
it may be inferred that this iron-clay represents wholly or in part 
an altered intertrappean pebbly clay of the kind found in various 
typical intertrappean beds. 

Along the south side of the Jainboti ridge, on the path leading 
from Chikhli to Ainti, arc several alternations of iron-clay and 
basalt at different levels, the iron-clay apparently forming distinct 
terraces corresponding to altered trap-flows or intertrappean beds. 

Three sots of small iron-clay plateaus, occupying rather lower 
levels than those of the water-shed scries, occur in the valleys of the 
M arkdndeya, Tamraparni, and Ghat))rabha. Those of the first and 
last sets form small gi*oiij)s of barren flat-topped hills, those on the 
Miirkdiideya near Unchgaon on thcj J^elgaum-Vengurla road, and 
those 01 ] the Tarnraparni to the south of Arkur. Besides these there 
are similar minor and less marked plateaus in the upper parts of the 
valleys of these rivers. 

The iron-clay at Belgaum occupies a deep bay or hollow on the 
east aide of the basaltic rise on which the new European barracks 
have been built. Tho basaltic high ground here forms an angle, 
thaapex of which lies north-west of the town, and, in that angle, the 
iron-clay is most largely exposed in two sectiens, one in the well in 
the soldiers^ garden, the other in a dejop well-like pit. In the soldiers^ 
well the iron-clay had not been pierc(‘d at a depth of thirty-five 
to forty feet, and in the pit the thickness exposed exceeded (in 
1872) a depth of fifty feet vertical and yet the underlying trap rock 
was not reached. In the well section the rock is not so clearly shown 
from the smaller size of the opening, but in the quarry the 
unweathei’ed surface of the walls shows the rock to great advantage. 
The rock is very different in character from the summit bed or 
water-shed scries. Instead of being vertically tubulated or nearly 
horizontally disposed, this iron-clay consists of an aggregate of 
nodular fragments in a quasi-coiiglomeratic mass, the quasi-pebbles 
being arranged in rudedy horizontal lines. Beyond these linos 
there arc n<j traces of bedding, but the downward decrease of the 
percentage of iron in the rock is very*clcarly shown. No traces of any 
enclosed mineral of pre-trappean origin are to be found. The whole 
formation appears to be a sub-aerial accumulation of pluvial detritus 
of older irc>n-clay beds. The iron-clay exposed in ballast pits close 
fo the reservoir north of the pit and close to the post office and 
Idgdh is truly vesicular and far more ferruginous. No sections 
showing the relations between the vesicular iron-clay of the pit and 
the nodulauirock are exposed in the hollow east of the cantonment 
or in the church hill. Both varieties are much covered by thick red 
sandy soil which is so largtdy developed over both iron- clay and trap 
and gneiss, and in places is so much charged with nodular pieces 
of iron-clay that it is often impossible to draw any line showing the 
true boundary of the trap and the "older iron-clay and gneiss. 
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Beds of iron-clay strongly resembling the typical iron-clay beds are 
found as outliers of the trap area. In most cases they were probably 
once continuous with iron-clay beds belonging to' the Deccan trap 
series. 

The iron-clay plateau, the boundary between the Bolgaum and 
Kanara districts, extends from Gausi southward up the slope of the 
eastern spur of the Darshnidongar iu North Kanara. The iron-clay^ 
resting upon and passing down into the weathered surface of the 
underlying gneiss is continued along the ridge to the very summit 
of the mountain wlicro it is cut sliort by a sudden scarp. This scarp 
trends from the summit to the cast on both sides of the ridge, tho 
northern scarp joining the west scarp of tho main mass of tho Gausi 
plateau, and the southern scarp running oast by south of Mcndil and 
ending in a bluff to the east of Degaon. Tho passage of the base 
of tho iron-clay into the lower gneiss is clearly seen in varions 
sections in the scarped edges of the iron-clay plateau, in tho beds of tho 
streamlet near Gausi, and in the stream that flows west from Talevddi. 
In these beds tho descent from the pure iron-clay into decomposing 
gneiss is clear, tho quartzosc lamina) remaining after tho Sf)litor parts 
have been replaced l)y tho cljiyoy mass. In the small stream that 
rises south-west of Mendil south of Talevddi, tho upward passage of 
a micaceous schistose gneiss into iron-clay is very clear. The iron 
clay is frequently a breccia in structure owing to tho presence (»f 
numerous small angular fragments of white vein quartz which are 
very frequently sjon in similar iron-clays far away from the gneiss 
rocks and wholly of trappoan origin. 

A small and well-marked iron-clay plateau, twenty to thirty b'ot 
tliic'k, forms an outlier on the top of the Bidarbhavi hill five miles 
south-east of Yelhirgad. It shows much vertically tubular structure, 
and the amount of iron contained decreases speedily with the doptli. 
The rock is also very distinctly bedded. Bc’low tho base of tho 
scarp no rock is satisfactorily seen in place ; but the sides of the hill 
are covered with broken iron-clay or masses doubtfully in place. 
Nor is the gneiss exposed for some distance from tlitf base of tho 
hill, the nearest visible portion of Decdhn trap being tho south sjmr 
of Yellurgad. From its external resemblance, as compared with 
Yellurgad, it probably represents an altered intcr-trappean or 
infra-trappean deposit. 

Of later tertiary and alluvial deposits there arc three; fresh-water 
sedimentary rocks, fossil-bearing river rocks, and old and now river 
alluvia. Of these the most noticeable are the fossil-bearing river 
rocks under a covering of black clay. They are of dark brownish-black 
stiff clay with partings and thin beds of gritty or sandy clay. The 
fossil-bearing beds are shown in the banks of a stream that flows into 
the Ghatprabha at Chikdauli, three miles north-cast of Gokdk. At 
the point where tho bones were found ^ the section is^ (4) regur or 
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^ Though, as seen from the north, from various points along the Jdmboti ridges or 
from the lower iron-clay terraces of Ambgaon and (;hapoli, the Gausi plateau strongly 
resembles a normal iron-clay capped trap area, no positive trace of the Deccan trap 
was found by Mr. Foote. 

^ Of the fonils the most interesting is an catinct species of rhinoceros. A number 
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ootfcon-soil passing into (3) black clay which contained the head of a 
rhinoceros, (2) clayey grit, two bods with clayey parting and numerous 
specimens of JhRo and Gorbieula in the gritty bands, and (1) reddish- 
brown black clay with bovine remains.^ The bones are in a friable 
state, somewhat distorted by pressure, and much comminuted or 
broken by the action of numerous shrinkage cracks in the clay. 
Some of the bones arc much encrusted by chalky deposits. 

The alluvia of the several rivers agree very closely in character. 
They consist almost entirely of alluvial regur or black soil, with some 
beds of sand and gravel, frequently cemented by limestone nodules 
into coarse conglomerate. On the smaller rivers the alluvium in 
some cases is confined to a well-marked flat surrounded by higher 
grounds. Four cases of this kind are noted on the Ghatprabha and 
its tributaries, and in each of the four the alluvial flat or basin lies 
above a narrow gorge through which the river forces its way. Two of 
these alluvial areas occur, and both occupy shallow valleys above the 
eastern edge of the trap hill region. The one occurs along the course 
of the Mdrkdndcya, some two miles north of Belgaum, and the other 
along a, stream that rises in the Ycllurgad hill and joins with those 
that drain the Bolgaum downs. Both end abruptly eastward by the 
streams entering narrow gorges in the quartzite hills, and in both 
cases the alluvium is a black clay or a quasi regur. 

A third basin to the south of Pachiipiir is at the meeting of the 
Md^rkdndeya and the Belgaum river. The black regiir-like alluvium 
ill tfee upper part of the flat contains much uodula^* limestone. The 
lower part is wholly covered by thick regur, but in the upper parts 
between Ankalgi and Hudali there is a great development of pale- 
reddish and yellowish sandy loam with much limestone in filtration, 
strongly resembling the tertiary deposit known as loess, which 
forms steep cliff-liko banks twenty-five to thirty feet high. 

The fourth alluvial basin begins immediately below Gokak and 
stretches nearly eleven miles north-east to Togdi. The lower part 
of the basin is hidden a thick covering of cotton-soil through which 
only one sftctioii penetrates. The bone-bearing beds under the 
regur, which are exposed only in the Chikdauli stream are dark 
coloured clays with gritty clayey sands, and contain mammalian bones 
and fresh water shells. The space between is completely masked 
by cotton soil. It is probable that the Gokdk basin joins the alluvial 
deposit which fills the valley of the Kelvi, a tributary of the Ghat- 
prabha from the south. These alluvial deposits are gravels and 
coarse loam, the latter resembling the loam of the Belgaum stream 
at Hudli. These gravels rest on the various older formations that 
form the bottom and sides of the old valley, namely the gneiss, 
quartzites, Deccan trap, and intor-trappean beds. The gravel is in 


of bones were found loose in the bed of the stream, and others were obtained in 1871 
by digging in the fields. Many of these are bovine and a few belong to a smaller 
specimen of Rhinoceros deccanensis, the nasal bones of which were not found. The 
specimen was just adult, and from the absence or very small size of the incisors the 
animal had probably a large horn. 

^ The bovine animal was in the shape of its molars nearly allied to the bison 
Gavseus gaurus which still inhabits the thickly- wooded slopes oi the SahyAdiis. 
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great part sub-angular ai^d contains pebbles of all tlie older rocks 
that occur in the neighbourhood. The gravels or loam have no 
organic remains. 

•The river alluvia consist very largely of regur or cotton soil partly « 
ivashed up by the river action and partly washed down by rain action 
from higher grounds. In many cases this regiiroid alluvium is 
undistinguishable from tho true regur, as it in groat measure assumes 
the same character if broken by innumerable sun cracks, by which 
in time the laminated structure duo to its sedimentary origin is 
wholly lost. 

Gravel beds of two classes are found, one of them river deposits 
the other lake deposits. Almost all the larger Karntltak rivers have 
on their banks deposits of gravel and shingle sixty to eighty feet 
above ordinary flood level. Those shingle beds, there can be little 
doubt, are relics of the time when the spurs of hills through which 
the river channels are now cut were barriers that dammed back tho 
river waters into lakes. Of these high level gravel beds tho only 
case noted within Belgaum limits is on the Malprabha, nine miles 
west of Saundatti. Gravel beds, probably of lake or river origin, 
are found along the foot of the Katharigad hills near the village of 
Tolur, about eight miles north-west of Manoli. In tho Tolur bed, 
though not in such quantity as in some beds near Bdd^trni, rather 
water- worn chipped stone tools havo been found lying on the surface. 

The reproductive action of open-air influences havo produced five 
formations. Of ^ho iron-clay, which is the chief of those opoif-air 
formations details IiUvo already been given. I'lio others are (1) 
conglomerates formed raechaiiically by tho deposition of clay and iron 
cements ; (2) deposits cemented by tho chemical precipitation of 
calcareous matter ; (3) pluvial or rain rain caused aggregations ; and 
(4) blown sand. 

Cases of tho cementing of the remains of tho lower Kalddgi quart- 
zites by tho dop ^sition of iron-clay are noticed at Somdpur a little 
south-east of Kathdrigad, and three miles further west on tho plateau 
east of Murgod. At these places numgrous largo quartzite pebbles 
weathered out of sandstone conglomerate have boon recementod 
in very nearly their original position. Tho new rock looks much 
like an artificial pavement. A very similar, but even more striking 
effect, is produced by the cementing of rounded quartzite fragments 
in the vaUey south-west of Tumurgudi about eleven miles north-east 
of Belgaum. This pavement stretches for several hundred yards. 

A case of cementation of angular fragments of gritty quartzite 
into a breccia by tho introduction of a red sandy cement is 
observed in the saddle between tho north-cast side of One Trdb 
Hill at Belgaum and the south-east corner of the quartzite plateau 
to the north-east. This breccia might, from its position, be easily 
mistaken for part of the lower Kalddgi quartzites, the C 4 )arso pebbly 
basement beds of which are exposed close by and *socm to rest on 
highly upturned micaceous schistose beds in a section a little to the 
north-east of Ksnbnrgi. Instances of the formation of small patches 
of sub-aerial conglomerates and breccias by tho lateritoid decomposi- 
tion of ferruginous rocks are very common. 
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Pluvial aggregations are common chiefly on the slopes of trap 
hills and at the sides of some of the larger valleys. Much of the 
quasi-latcritic soil and rock mot in such positions is of purely pluvial 
, origin, but as a rule this class of deposits is so mixed with the local 
results of weathering that no line of separation can be traced. 
Considerable areas in the neighbourhood of Belgaum are covered 
with formations thick enough to mask the true sub-rocks. 

Large tracts of the quartzite region along the northern slope of 
the hills north-east of Mamdapur in Gokak are covered with almost 
pure sand. 

Accumulations of ruined rock are met everywhere, and are often 
very widespread, especially at the foot of the quartzite slopes and 
scarps where they mako the ground very rough and impassable. 
To the north-east of the Nesargi travellers^ bungalow, on the 
Belgaum-Kalddgi road, they are so thick as to a very great extent 
to obscure the geological boundary lines. 

From a geological view point the soils may bo divided into two 
main classes the red and the black. ^J'ho red soils are primary soils, 
that is l:hey are the direct result of the decomposition of iron- 
bearing rocks. The black soils ai*e secondary soils, that is they are 
the result of primary decomposition changed by accession of organic 
matter. The black soil is not solely the result of the weathering of 
trap rocks. Black soil occurs quite as largely and as typically on the 
gneiss and other azoic rocks as it does on the trap. 

The pleasantest climate in the district is in* a tract parallel 
with the crest of the SaliyMris, between the western forests and 
the treeless east. Within this bolt lie Belgaum, Kitur, Pdchapur, 
Saukeshvar, and Nipjini.^ 

The dry cast winds which blow from October to March and the 
heavy south-west rains which last from Juno to October make the 
climate of Belgaum trying to new-comers. At the same time to the 
robust and to those who are accustomed to tho climate, the two 
thousand feet above the sea, the moderate heat, and tho early and 
fresh sea-breeze, make Belgj^im pleasant and healthy. 

The healthy influence is especially noticed in European children 
who thrive wonderfully and have a bloom on their cheeks during 
tho colder months. Still a long residence enervates. Europeans 
who have grown up in Belgaum as a rule are pale, delicate, and weak. 
Newcomers again suffer in consequence of tho sudden change from 
tho extreme dryness of the air in the fair season to the great dampness 
of the rains. Unless with very active exercise the skin does not 
a^Jt, tho liver grows sluggish and congested, and languor and 
drowsiness pass into sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and listlessness. 
The strong with the help of active exercise after a time throw off 
these feelings and enjoy vigorous health ; but so long as they 
remain in Belgaum the weakly are doomed to suffer more or less. 
The climate of Belgaum is unsuitable to those who are liable to 


^ Kies’ Southern MarAtha,. 24. 
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suffer from sluggishness of the liver^ asthma^ heart-disease^ 
rheumatism, Bright's disease of the kidneys, or consumption ; on the 
other hand those who have suffered from malarious fevers as a rule 
improve by a residence in Belgaum. 

The Belgaum year may bo arranged into three seasons, the cold 
and dry season from the middle of October till the middle of 
February; the hot and dry season from the middle of February 
till the beginning oi Jane; and the wot season from the 
beginning of June till the middle of October. About the middle 
of October the cold weather perceptibly sots in, the evening air 
begins to be chilly, heavy fogs gather soon after sunset, and towards 
the morning and for some time after sunrise the country is 
shrouded in thick mist. Towards the end of Dcoomber or early in 
January the night temperature is at its minimum. In 1879 
December showed a mean temperature of 07°. During the whole 
period the weather is fine with strong dry easterly winds which make 
• the cold of the coldest month leas felt than the damp chill of July 
and August. The cold season lasts till the middle of Fel)ruary, 
when both the day and the night temperature begin to rise. The 
common cold-weather diseases are bronchitis, dysentery, dyspepsia, 
and malarious fever, which last, though prevalent all the year round, 
is at its highest from November to January. The hot sc'ason sets 
in about the middle of February and the tompei*ature rises rapidly 
liiitil it reaches 100*^ in May. The prevailing wind is from the west. 
In April and Mtyr the great heat clauses occasiojial heavy sliotvers 
attended with easterly winds, thunder, lightning, and sometimes with 
hail.^ Even in May the nights are cool, almost chilly. Dow 
forms from sunset to sunrise and is sometimes as heavy as gentle 
rain. Even in the hottest days iJitnlchh or dfunpod grass screens 


1 The foUowing ac'^oimts of thunderstorms which passed over ’Belgaum in 1847 
(7th April) aud 1841) (24th April and 2nd June) are taken from the TraiisactioiiB of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, IX. 191-194. During the week-ending the .1^ 
of April 1847 the weather was warm, the thermometer at 2 p.m, ranging froni 88 
to 92®. The afternoons were ushered in by stroTig squalls from the .south-west ami 
north-east, with occasional clouds of dust and wlurlwinds. These were usually 
followed by hcaA^r clouds,* and by thunder and lightning at night. About four the 
evening of the 7th April the wind rose almost to a storm, accompanied by rattling 
peals of thunder followed by a fall of hail and rain which lasted for an 
thermometer which before the storm had stood at 90'', liad at its close falJeii 70 . 
Upwards of half an inch of rain fell. A native man and woman 
by lightning near the Collector’s office. During the whole of April ^'hc 

weather was very trying. Every evening large dense clouds hung over the 
and threatened a thunderstorm. But on every occasion they were blown oil hy 
a current of high wind and dust, followed by thunder and most vivid lightning. 
Up to the 24th there were three or four smart showers of ruin and one sli/Hit 
h^ shower. On the evening of the 2nd of June (1849) an extremely sei ere storin of 
wind and rain passed over Belgaum. Slight rain hegan at four, but tliy Htorm diil 
not burst till five. The rain lasted from live till half-past during twenty 

minutes of which theic was an awful liaiLstorra. Much large hailstones hail never 
been seen at Belgaum. They were neither spherical nor oval, but irrEgular-shaped as 
if a number of small stones had united in their clesecnt from the elouds. 1 lie thunder 
was deafening and the lightning very vivid and frequent. The hurrieane nuiied the 
plantain groves and smaller fruit trees. FiVe inches of rmii were registevdl in the 
Highlanders* Hospital and in the fort a little more than two inches. Scarcely a house 
escaped without being stripped of some of its tiles. Several lives were lost in the 
neighbourhood of Shdhapur about a mile to t^P south of Belgaum. 
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aro never required. The occasional showers of April and May 
become more frequent and heavy as the south-west rains draw near. 
So gradual is the approach of the south-west monsoon that in some 
• seasons it is hard to tell which storm is the burst of the true 
monsoon. The break of the south-west monsoon, which supplies the 
district with most of its rain, is generally looked for about the 5th 
of June. The south-west rains last till the middle of October. They 
are not followed by a period of complete dryness. At Belgaum showers 
fall during almost every month in the year. In June July and 
August the air is so moist that stoves or sigris are required to dry 
hqpses and clothes.^ 

Near the Sahyadris the south-west monsoon is very constant and 
heavy. Further east it is fitful,coiningin showers separated by breaks 
of fair weather. To the east of a lino drawn from Nipani, through 
Sankeshvar, Pachdpur, Ankalgi, Marihalli, the Yellurgad ridge, and 
thoMalprabha crossing on the Belgaum-Dharwdr road, the decrease of 
rain is sudden, and is accompanied by a paarked change in the look 
of the country and in the style of the houses. To the west of this 
line the 'houses have tiled pent roofs with wide eaves to carry the 
water clear of the mud walls. 'J'o the east of the line the greater 
number of houses have flat-terraced roofs of beaten mud able to 
stand only a moderate rainfall.^ The eastern plain, besides fitful 
showers from tho south-west monsoon, receives a scanty supply from 
the north-east or Madras monsoon. The north-cast monsoon is 
looMod for by the middle of October. But in some seasons it does 
not burst till tho end of October or even till the middle of 
November. As- a rule tho north-east monsoon has little effect west 
of Kaladgi. Its supply of rain is much less and lasts much shorter 
than tho rainfall of the south-west monsoon. Only in exceptional 
seasons as in 1874 do the north-east rains pass west to the Sahyadris.® 
The general rule regarding the south-west monsoon is that it 
is heaviest in the west along the crest of the Sahyadris and grows 
lighter and less certain as it leaves the western hills and passes over 
the eastern plain. At the ^ame time the distribution of tho supply 
is greatly affected by the Hubs of the rivers, by hills, and by other 
local features. In Sampgaon, which is thirty to fifty miles east of the 
Sahyddris, the fall both from the south-west and north-east rains is 
ample and certain. If the south-west rains fail, the want is almost 
sure to be made good by the north-east rains. The eastern villages 
sometimes suffer from a scanty fall in the south-west monsoon ; but 
a total failure of crops from drought is said to be unknown. In 
Parasgad, forty to seventy miles from the Sahyadris, the fall of rain 
varies greatly in different parts ; it is plentiful and certain in the 
west and ‘grows gradually more uncertain as the plain stretches east, 
where, along the borders of Navalgund and Nargund in Dh&rw&r, 
the seasons are uncertain and the crops are liable to fail. In east 
Parasgad too^the supply of drinking water is very scanty, and in .some 
villages, during the hot weather, water has to be carried several miles. 


Clim.'ite and season details are compiled from materials supplied by Surgeon-Major 
C. T. Peters, M.B. 

“ Mr. Foote in Mem, Geo. Surv. XIL 14. ® Mr. Foote in Mem. Geo. Surv. 16, 16. 
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The hills which enclose Gokdk on the south and west, and which 
are about sixty miles from the Sahyadris, seem to intercept the 
monsoon showers and make tho plain to the east of them very subject 
to drought. In the plain to the east it is a common saying that a 
good monsoon comes only once in twelve years. 

Bain^ returns registered for the twenty-threo joars ending 1882 
at the seven sub-divisional stations give for the whole district an 
average fall of nearly thirty inches. Arranged in order of rainfall, 
1863 and 1865 are lowest with twenty inches; 1860 and 1876 are 
next with twenty-one inches; 1864 and 1873 third with twonty-two 
inches; 1871 fourth with twenty-three inclios ; 1861 and 1872 
with twenty-five inches; 1867 sixth with twenty-six indies ; 1862 
and 1866 seventh with twenty-seven inches ; 1861) and 1880 (‘ighth 
with twenty-eight inches ; 1868 ninth with twenty-nine inches ; 1881 
tenth with thirty-two inches ; 1870 eleventh with thirty-throe inches ; 
1875 twelfth with thirty-five inches; 1870 and 1882 thirteenth 
with thirty-seven inches ; 1877 fourteontli with thirty-nine indies; 
and 1874 and 1878 are highest with forty-one inches. Considering 
how near the district is to the Saliyfidris the average fall df tliirty 
inches is low. In Klidnapur, whoso siib-divisioiial station is twenty 
miles from the Sahyadris and in w’hich are situated nearly all tho 
forest reserves, the yearly rainfall varied from twenty-threo inches 
in 1861 to seventy-seven inches in 1878, and averaged fifty -one 
inches; and in Bolgaiim, which is twenty-five miles from tho 
Sahy/idris, the fal^ varied from thirty-throe inches in 1880 to seveifty- 
one in 1882, and averaged forty-seven inches; til Chikodi, about 
fifty miles from the Sahytldris, the fall varied from eight indies in 
1869 to thirty-seven inches in 1877, and averaged twmity-onc iindics ; 
at Gokak, about sixty miles from the Sahyddris, it varied from 
seven inches in 1876 to thirty-three inches in 1877, and averaged 
seventeen inches ; at Athni, about ninety miles from the Sahyddris, 
it varied from sovc .1 inches in 1876 to thirty-four inches in 1878, 
and averaged nineteen inches; at Saundatti, about sixty miles from 
the Sahyddris, it varied from ton inches in 1863 and 1885 to forty- 
one inches in 1874, and averaged twenty inches ; and at Sampgaori, 
about forty miles from tho Sahyddris, it varied from nine inches in 
1863 to thirty-eight inches in 1874, and averaged twenty-threo 
inches, Tho following statement gives the details : 

Belgaum District Rainvavl, I8fj0-]SS2, 
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Beloaum District Rainfall, 1860 - 


Station. 

1872. 

1873. 

1574. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Avsr- 

AOB. 

Bclganm 

45 

40 

57 

04 

.36 

40 

64 

54 

33 

41 

71 

47 

Sampgaon 

15 

15 

38 

34 

18 

•30 

37 

36 

27 

26 

30 

23 

Khaii&pur ... 

61 

49 

74 

67 

51 

64 

77 

70 

40 

70 

06 

61 

Chikodi ... ' ... 

10 

11 1 

2.5 

23 

16 

37 

34 

;i2 : 

21 

22 

27 

21 

Saundutti 

16 

13 1 

41 

20 i 

16 

37 

28 

26 1 

24 

26 

21 

20 

OokAk 

16 

10 I 

26 

18 j 

7 

33 

25 

22 

21 

18 

- 27 

17 

Athui 

20 

10 

31 

23 

7 

31 

34 

21 j 

28 1 

.24 

20 

19 

Average .. 

25 

22 j 

41 

3.5 1 

21 

39 

41 

37 

28 i 

J 

32 

37 

20 


Tho following statemont gives for the twenty-scvon years ending 
1882 the rainfall at the town of Helganrn for each month in the 
year. . Of tho twelve months in the year, February is the driest 
month with a fall varying from 0*53 of an inch in 1873 to 0*04 of an 
inch in 1865, and averaging 0 02 of an inch ; January comes next 
with a fall varying from 0*94 of an inch in 1870 to 0*04 of an inch 
in 1860, and averaging 0*03 of an inch; December is third with 
a fall varying from 2*88 of an inch in 1863 to 0*02 of an inch in 
1865, and averaging 0*33 of an inch ; March fourth, with a fall 
varying from 2* It of an inch in 1876 (o 0 02 of an inch in 1866, and 
averaging 0*48 of an inch ; November fifth, with a fall varying from 
0*37 inclios in 1878 to 0*04 of an inch in 1877, and averaging 
1*18 inches; April sixth, with a fall varying from 4*85 inches in 
1865 to 0*03 of an inch in 1866, and averaging 1*85 inches; 
May seventh, with a fall varying from 10*68 inches in 1856 
to ()'67 of an inch in 1861, and averaging 2*77 inches; September 
eighth, with a fall varying from 9*26 inches in 1874 to 0 09 of an 
inch ill 1860, and averaging 3*29 ; October ninth, with a fall 
varying from 7*97 inches in 1880 to 0*18 of an inch in 1864, and 
averaging 4*47 inches ; August tenth, with a fall varying from 22*43 
inches in 1861 to 2*25 inches in 1876, and averaging 8*68 inches; 
June elevcMith, with a fall varying from 17*61 inches in 1862 to 0*54 
of an inch in 1881, and averaging 9*85 inches ; and July is tho wettest 
iivmth, with a fall varying from 29*37 inches in 1882 to 2*78 inches 
ill 1877, and averaging 14*57 inches. The goodness or badness of a 
year depends less on the fall for the whole year than on its distribution 
during the rainy months. In 1871, though the fall was only thirty-six 
inches, it was not a famine year, because tlie rain was evenly 
distributed, eight inches in June and July, seven inches in 
August, one inch in Repteraber, and five inches in October. So also 
the 1880 fall of thirty-three inches w^as fairly distributed, five inches 
falling in June, eight in July, three in August, two in September, and 
seven in October, On the other hand, the year 1876 with a fall of 
thirty-six was a famine year, because the rain was badly distributed. 
Six inches fell in June, twenty-one in July, two in August, one in 
September, «and 0*97 of an inch in October. In 1 877 of a fall of forty- 
six inches, sixteen fell in June, three in July, eight in August, seven 
in September, and seven in October. Owing to the failure of rain in 
J uly tho year would have been one of great scarcity, but for a timely 
fall in September and October. The year of heaviest rainfall was 
1882 with seventy -one inches. Next to 1882 were 1875, with 
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four inches, and 1861 with fifty-eight inches. The limit of the yearly 
normal rainfall may be said to be between forty and fifty inches : 


Belgavx City Rainfall^ 1856-1882. 


Month. 

1850. 

1867. 

i 

1860. 

1660. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1860. 

1867. 

1808. 

1869. 


In. 

C. 

In. 

C. 

In. 

C. 

r„ 

C 

In. 

C. 

In. 

c, 


c. 

In. 

a 

In. 

C. 

In. 

C. 

In 

c. 

In. 

C. 

Iiv C. 

III. 

C. 

Jan. ... 

0. 

00 

0 

00! 0 

OOi 0 

00 

0 

04 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Oft 

0 

OOi 0 

00 

0 

no 

0 

OO 

0 

(K) 

Feb. ... 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

04 

0 

(H) 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

March.. 

0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

72! 0 

30 

0 

09 

0 

66! 0 

.37 

1 

69 

0 

03 

0 


0 

02 

0 

74 

0 

66 

0 

00 

^ril ... 

1 

r>6 

2 

46 

1 

05 

i 

87 

3 

37 

u 

40! 0 

37 

2 

63 

1 

46 

4 

0.-. 

0 

0:i 

0 

80 

2 

32 

0 

69 

May .. 

10 

03 

7 

71 

6 

08 

2 

H7 

0 

n.M 

0 

07 

1 

11 

0 

00 

2 

10 

■2 

m 

() 

63 

1 

94 

.6 

•22 

0 

04 

June ... 

11 

m 

13 

08 

3 

4» 

4 

08 

<1 

74 

4 

2.-. 

17 

61 

18 

60 

8 

IS 

3 

OMl 

30 

7 

9.6 

16 

04 

13 

07 

July . 

12 

10 

0 

6H 

13 

08,22 

01 

10 

23 

2.6 

30| 8 

79 

0 

37 

10 

31 

14 

os 17 

71 

11 

:io 

10 

(Mi 


33 

Aug. ... 

fi 


J7 

.6J 

4 

00 

0 

11 

11 

00 

22 

43 

10 

41 

11 

04 

0 

01 

13 

88 

9 

17 

7 

7.-. 

13 

OS 

7* 

r>9 

Sept. .. 

2 

8rt 

1 

17 

2 

37 

6 

24 

0 

00 

2 

38 

6 

1.8 

1 

47 

1 

17 

0 

27 

1 

11 

1 

8.8 

1 

26 

3 

14 

Oct. ... 

2 

67 

T 

10 

0 

70 

3 

40 

6 

17 

1 

4H 

« 

20 

1 3 

44 

0 

18 

4 

21 

6 

40 

0 

07 

2 

49 

4 

70 

Nov. .. 

0 

08 

3 

14 

1 

31 

1 

74 

0 

00 

0 

07 

0 

19 

1 

ti9 

0 

12 

ft 

31 

0 

00 

0 

0" 

0 

00 

1 

70 

Dec. ... 

0 

10 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

(M> 

0 

77 

2 

88 

0 

00 

0 

02 

0 

Of? 

0 

00 

0 

00 

1 

79 

Totol... 

43 

00 

60 

11 

38 

1 

.60 


:is 

3 

.67 

8:1 

1 

3 

1 

70 

39 

21 

4.) 

6l|40 

4‘J 

38 

.6:? 

i)0 

13 

48 

74 


Month. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

187;i. 

1874. 

1875. 1870. 1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Avkr- 

AOB. 


In. 

C. 

In. 

c. 

In. 

C. 


c. 

Til. 

c. 

1,... 

C. In. 

1 

C. In. 

C. 

In. 

(*. 

In. 

C. 


C. 

In. 

C. 

• 

In. 

c;. 

In. 

c. 

Jun. ... 

0 

94 

0 

83 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 0 

ool u 

00 

0 

ool ft 

00 

0 

01) 

0 

Oft! ft 

00 

0 

.3 

Feb. .. 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

u 

63 

2*2 

0 

00 

0 

00, 0 

ooj 0 

00 

0 

00 

ft 

(1.5 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Oft 

0 

2 

March.. 

0 

20 

0 

43 

0 

12 

0 

0 

00 

0 

80 2 

44 0 

00 

0 

Oft 

0 

ftO 

1 

6!) 

0 

00 

1 

111 

1) 

48 

April . 

2 

47 

1 

33 

2 

22 

i 

06 

0 

6il 

.*{ 

04, 1 

III' 3 

00 

2 

63 

ft 

HI 

1 

.6S 

1 

('1 

2 

07 

I 


May . 

2 

96 

1 

84 

1 

05 

6 

43 

5 

04 

1 

w! 0 

ool 1 

23 

1 

20 

6 

36 

1 

13 

1 

63 

3 

23 

2 

77 

June ... 

9 

43 

s 

3:i 1 1 

.30 

4 

lO'l'J 

64 

16 

40* 6 

Olio 

43 

6 

0ft; 13 

40 

.5 

:o» 

0 

61 

16 

71 

9 

86 

July . 

18 

60 

8 

2216 

r? 

14 

4*.?116 

31 

25 

01.21 

Hi 2 

78 

12 

1)0 

8 

0(5 

8 

72 

10 

40;20 

37 

14 

67 

Aug. . 

8 

61 

6 

.641 3 

62 

4 

7h! 6 

20 

8 

29; 2 

•26 7 

(•9 

14 

3<|I7 

13 

3 

03 

10 

00 

0 

01 

8 

68 

Sept ... 

0 

14 

1 

06 

6 

09 

4 

80 

0 

20 

3 

:?0 1 

91 0 
97| 7 

03 

i; 

1ft; 1 

Ift 

0 

61 

3 

27 

8 

SI 

4 

29 

Oct. ... 

5 

22 

6 

211 3 

< 


4tl 

6 

70 

4 

74! 0 

42 

6 

64 

3 

81 

7 

1)7 

1 

00 

2 

82 

47 

Nov. . 

0 

06 

1 

86 

0 

0 

58 

0 

77 

1 

111 0 
02j 0 

00 0 

04 

5 

37 

4 

4ft| 

0 

69 

4 

.30! 0 

. 34 ! 

1 

1.3 

Deo. 

0 

00 

0 

00 

2 

74| 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

oo j 0 

60 

0 

ftft 

0 

07 

0 

00 

0 


0 

0.3j 

0 

;5:t 

Total... 

55 

29 

36 

24^46 

.39j40 

46':>0 

1 

I 

08 

08j:i6 

9i;40 

4S 

63 

orjoi 

01 

.5.3 

06 

41 

J7|7J 

16 47 

47 
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Information* compilod by Mr. Cliambcrs shows that in Bol^aurn city, 
during the sixteen years ending 1872, the average numVjor of rain 
days varied from 0*1 in February to 25*2 in July. The details arc : 

Belqa um City Ra ix Da rs, 1850 - 1872. 


Month. 

1 Days. 

1 

; Month. 

1 

Days. 

1 Month. 

Days. 

i Month. 

Daye. ! 

January .. 

0*2 

i April ...| 

4-7 

1 

• July 

26*2 

ij 

,, October ... 

1 

10-8 

Februarjft. . 

01 

; May ...j 

1 0-.3 

! AngiiHt 

24*3 

’ Niivcinber . 

2*2 

March 

' 

'June 

' 20 3 

i September. 

14*2 

December.. 

ri 


The greatest fall recorded in any one day in each month varied 
from 6*07 inches in August to 0 05 in February. Tlio details are: 
Belqa vm City Ore a test Rain Da rs, 1856 - 187.1. 


Month. Inches. Month. 


January ... 1*00 >1 April 

February..! 0 06 jj May 
March ..I 0*83 1 1 June 


Inches. 

j, Month. 

! Inches. 

j Month 

; Inches. 

2*28 

4*6:1 

6*61 

: July 
. August 

1 Septeniher . 

5*^3 
: 0 07 

■ 2-20 ! 

October 
November 
■ UeccmlMJir 

! *2*87 

2*10 

.. 2*00 


• climate details from pages 43-51 are from Chambers’ Meteorology of thp 

Banbay Presidency, 131-167. 
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The two daily observations taken at the Belgaum Observatory at 
9-30 A.M. and 3-30 p.m. show for the nineteen years ending 1874 a 
mean temperature of 77*7. The greatest excess of temperature was 
1*0° in 1869 and the greatest decrease was 1'0“ ill 1867. The details 
elvg * 

Bkluavm City TEMpmATVRE, 1856 -] 87 4 . 


Year . 

Mean. 

Over 

Mean. 

! Year . 

Mean. 

Over 

Mean. 

1 Year. 

Mean. 

Over 

Mean. 

isja 

7 fi -« 

- 0-9 

1863 



i 1870 

77 3 

- 0-4 

18.- 7 

701 

- 1*0 

1864 

77-7 

0-0 

! 1871 

77-6 

- 0-1 

isriH 

70 8 

-09 

; 180.5 

78*0 

+ 0-3 

1 1872 

78‘2 

+ 0-5 

.. 1 

78 -0 

+ 0 9 ! 

: 1806 

1 78-2 

+«»-5 

1 1878 

77*7 

00 

18«0 

77 -J 

+ 0-2 ' 

; IK 67 ...1 

1 77-3 

- 0-4 

1 1874 

77-0 

-0 7 

1801 . I 

77-0 

+ 0-2 . 

, 18 ( i 8 

■ 78-4 

+ 0-7 




1862 

78-0 

+ 0*3 

1869 . 1 

1 78 7 

+ 10 

'i 




At the Belgaum Observatory, which is (1878) in the enclosure of 
the European General Hospital, besides rainfall, thermometer and 
barometer readings have been recorded since 1851. The observations 
are under the charge of the senior medical officer. The record 
comprises two sets of observations made evej*y day at 9-30 a.m. and at 
3-30 P.M., and a complete sot of twenty-four hourly observations for 
one day in every month. The iustriiineiits and phenomena noted at 
each observation include the barometer, dry and wet bulb thermo- 
inetors, the direction of the wind, the cloudiness, and the rainfall. 
Once a day the maximum and minimum thermometer reading in the 
slu>de, thd maximum thennometor reading exposed to the sun’s 
rays durijig the day time, and the miiiiinum thermometer reading 
laid upon grass exposed to* the sky at night aro recorded. The 
ohservafcions aro registered on printed forms, which when filled are 
forwarded by tlie head of the medical department to the Superin- 
tendent of the Cohiba Observatory in Bombay where the calculations 
are chocked and the results compiled. Once a year the registers and 
compilation are sent hy the Superintendent to Government to be 
forwarded to Tier Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. In the 
Belgaum OJbservatoiy the self- registering thermometers are placed 
in a wooden revolving stapd, at a distance of 184 f^et from the 
nearest building, and four feet from the ground : they are fully 
exposed to the air, and protected from the sun’s rays, but it is 
impossible to prevent rain from getting at them during the revolving 
storms which occur at the beginning of the south-west monsoon. 
The thermometer readings are supposed to be too high, as the stand 
is not suited to a tropical sun. The barometer, and dry and wet bulb 
thermoTnet(?rs arc in a shed in the north-east veranda of the hospital 
guard-house. 'Ihe shed which measures thirteen feet by eight by 
six is built of wooden bars two inches apart ; it has a flagged floor, 
and a post in the middle stretching from floor to roof : this post 
supports the barometer on one side and the dry and wet bulb 
tliermomotQTS on the other side, the thennomoters being four feet 
seven inches from the floor and two feet seven inches and three feet 
one inch from the wall. 

An examination of the temperature returns in the city of Belgaum 
for the nineteen years ending 1874 shows that during five months in 
the year February, March, April, May and June the temperature was 
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above, and that during the seven remaining months the temperaturo 
was below the mean. Adopting the return corrected for the daily 
inequality, August was the coldest month with an average of 
below the mean, December came next with January third with , 
.2'9°, July fourth with 2*4°, September fifth with 2*2°, November sixth 
with ] *5°, and October seventh with 0*3°. Of the five hot months 
Febrtiary and June are the coolest with 0*4° in excess of the mean, 
March comes next with 3*8°, May next with 4*7°, and April is the 
hottest, being G*4° above the mean. The details are : 

Belgaum City Monthly Temperature, 1856 • tS74* 



At O-ao 

1 

1 

At 9-30 


Mo.ntii. 

A.M. 

and 

1 Correct' 

: 

Moktii. 

A.tf. 

and 3-30 

Correct- 

ed. 


1* M. 

1 

1 . 


I'.M. 


Jnniiarv 

-2 1 

1 -2-9 

1 duly 

-4-« 

-2*4 

February .. 

+ 2-1 

; +0-4 

August ■ 

— frO 

—3*3 

March 

+ <5*l 

1 +.08 

Sc)>tcmlH^r .1 

1 -:V3 

-2-2 

April 

+ S-2 

i +«-4 

Octolwr .. 

1 -1-0 

-0*3 

May 

+ ri-H 

+ 4-7 

November.. 

I -i-rt 

- 1 *5 

Juiie 

-1-5 

; +0*4 

December.. 

i -2J) 

1 

-3*2 


The corrections arc found from the clail.\ iiu‘(|italiti«'H at the Mcvcral lionrs in each iiipnth. Tiioy 
are the means of these inequalities for tlie hours 1) \.m. and 10 a.m. aiidJr.M. and 4 i‘.M.,andarc 
applied subtraetivcl^. 

The following table shows for the city of Belgauin, for each month, 
for the monsoon quarter Juno to August, and for the whole year, tho 
excess of the mean temperaturo at the several hours of the day above 
the mean temperature of tho twenty -four hours; also tho number of 
complete days^ observations, which aro generally not more thamono 
in each mouth, of the year from which the moans aro derived : 


Bklgavm Temperature in Local (Iivil Hours, 1856- 1874- 


Month. 

V 

7 

8 

0 

! 

n i 

12 

13 

January 

-H**2 

-7*3 

—4*0 

-1*2 

+ 2 0 

+4'4 ' 

+ C3 

+7*9 

February 

-9 3 

-7*9 

-.4*0 

0 0 

+ 3*2 

+ .'»*H 1 

+ 7*0 

+ 9*2 

March 

-8*3 

-no 

-3*1 

4 0*7 

+ 4 0 

+ 8 7 1 

+ 8*0 

+ 10*1 

April 

-7*8 

-fVG 

-2*3 

+o*r> 

+ 1*8 

+ 7*2 

+ 9 3 

+ 10*8 

May . . 

— H*0 

—4-3 

-2*1 

-I-0-4 

+ 2-H 

+ .V4 i 

+ 7*K 

+ 9*2 

June 

-2*4 

-1*3 

-0*3 

+0*9 

+ M 

+ 2*9 1 

+ XT* 

+ 1*2 

July 

-1*8 

-11 

-00 

+0*8 

+ 1-0 

+ 2*2 1 

+ 2*.3 

+ 4 8 

August 

-2*7 


-0*7 

+0*8 

+ 21 

+ 30 1 

^3*9 

+ 4*3 

September 

-3T» 

-2*5 

-1*0 


+2*r» 


+ .V3 

+ 5*7 

October 

-4-4 

-3*5 

-l*» 

-1»*2 

+ 1*9 

+3*7 

+ 4*7 

+ '‘J'5 

November 

-fi*7 

-:i*8 

-3*4 

-0*2 

+ 2*2 

+ 4*1 


+ 0*4 

December 

-7-2 

-e*4 

-4*0 

—0*6 

+ 2*2 

+ 4*1 1 

+ .'i*8 

+ fi*9 

June to August 

-2-3 1 -l-R 

1 

—0*3 

+0*8 

+ 1*9 

+ 2*7 i 

+ 

+ 3-8 

Year 

-rr7 

-4-6 

-2*3 

d-0*2 

+ 2*0 

+ 4*5 1 

+5*9 

1 +e9 


Month. 

1 « 

15 

16 

! 

18 

19 

20 

21 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septotnbec 

October 

November 

December 

...| +9*0 

... +10*4 

...; +iri 

...! +11*4 

...i +10-0 
...1 +3*8 

...I '1-3-0 

+4*2 
+S-4 
...1 +59 

...‘ +7-4 

...i +7*9 

+ 9*« 
+ 10*2 
+ 10*9 
+ 10*1 
+ 9*3 
+ 3-0 
+ 2*4 
+3*7 
+6-0 
+«0 
+ 7*4 
+ 81 

+ 91 
+9*6 
+ 9*8 
+8*1 
+ 7*8 
+ 2*3 
+ 1*8 
+3*0 
+ 4*0 
+ 6*6 
+ 67 
+7*7 

+ 7-8 ! 
+ 8-1 1 
+ 7 7 1 
+ 5*0 ; 
+ .1*1 j 
+ 1 6 1 
+ 1-3 1 
+1*9 1 
+2*3 : 
+4*3 1 
+ 5*7 ! 
+9 4 i 

+ 5*1 
+ 6*9 
+ 4 0 
+ 2*3 
+ 1 9 
+ 0 4 
+0*3 
+0*6 
+0*7 
+ 2*1 
+3*6 
+4 2 

+ 3*3 
+ 2*3 
+ 0 H 
+ 0*3 
-0*2 
-0-5 
-0*2 
-0-4 ! 
-0 2 ; 
+ 0 8 1 
+ 2*0 , 
+ 2*2 i 

+ f) 6 
+ 0-4 
-1 6 
-1*5 
— 1 ’•> 
—0 9 
-0*6 
-1*1 
,-1*0 
-0*3 
+ 0*6 
+ 0*3 

-1*0 
-1 7 
.-2*9 
-2*6 
-2*5 
- 1*2 
-0*9 
-1*4 
-16 
-1*1 
-0-9 
-0*7 

June to August 

...| *+3-7 

+30 


A 1 

+ 0*4 

-0*4 

-0 9 

1 -1*2 

Year 

..: +7*5 

+7*2 

+6-3 j 

+ 4*8 1 

+2*6 

+0*9 

j -0*5 

-1*6 
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Brlqavm Tempbrature in Local Civil Hours, 1866 - continued . 


Mortii. 

22 

23 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Com- 

plete 

Days. 

January 

-21 

-3*7 

-41 

-6*4 

-6-1 

-0*7 

-6*0 

-7*6 

16 

February ••• 


-3*9 

-5:i 

-01 

-6*8 

-7*4 

-8*2 

-8*3 

17 

March 

-4*0 

-5 0 

-r>*7 

-0*5 

-70 

-7*9 

-8*3 

-8*6 

17 

April 


-4*2 

-B-2 

-0*0 

-0-7 

-7-5 

-8*1 

-8*0 

17 

May 

-:v4 

-4*4 

-4*9 

-5-2 

-5*7 

-«*o 

-6*ft 

-0*8 

17 

June 

-1-6 

— 1*9 

-2 2 

-2*2 

-2*5 

-2*8 

-2*8 

— 2*7 

17 

July 

-1-2 

-1*4 

-l-f» 

— J*6 

-1*7 

-1-8 

— 1*8 

-1*9 

J7 

August 

-1-b 

—2 0 

-2 3 

-2*4 

-2*7 

! _2-8 

-2*D 

-3*1 

16 

Scptciiibcr .. 

-21 

-2*ft 

-2*7 

— 3*2 

-3*2 

-3-5 

-30 

-3*9 

16 

()f*t<iber 

— l-(i 

—2*4 

-2*8 

-3r» 1 

-3*9 

-4-4 

-5-0 

-5*1 

10 

Noveinbor 

-1-9 

-20 

-.3*0 

-4-5 1 

-5*0 

-6*4 

-6*8 

-6*3 

IS 

Ducunibcr . 

-1-7 

-2 *5 

—3*3 


-6*0 

-5*7 

-6*5 

-7*0 

13 

June to A up. 

-1-6 

-1 H 

-2*0 

-2-0 i 

-2*3 


-2*5 

-2*6 


Year 

-2*3 

-3*0 

-3-6 

— 1*2 

-1*7 

-51 

-6*5 

-6*8 



The average daily range of temperature for the year is almost 
double the range for the wet months from June to August. The 
range during the cold half-year is generally large, compared with the 
range of*the hot and wot half. The daily range for the year is 13*3° 
and for the wet months 6*4° 


A comparison of the range of the mean temperatures of the 
different months for the samci scries of years shows that the variation 
is least 11*5^ in July, August comes second with 12*4°, June third 
withlG*3^ Soptomber fourth with lf)*5°, October fifth with 21*7°, 
November sixth with 23*0'^, December seventh f/ith 25*4°, May 
eighth with 27*5°, January ninth with 28*tS°, February tenth with 
30*1°, April eleventh with 32*0°, and Mjirch twelfth with 32*8°. 
The details are : 

Bkma vm City Daily Ra nge, 1866 - 1874, 


Month. 


January 
February . 
Man'll 
April 
May 

-'I’.iy 


Mean 

Mean 

llanpc. 

Annuitl 


Mean 

Moan 


Annual 

Maxi- 

iiiuin 

Mini- 

iiiuni. 

Varia- 

tion. 

Month. 

Alaxi- 

innm. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Range. 

Varia- 

tion. 

801 

f.7*8 

28*3 

+51 

Aupust . 

78*3 

65*9 

12*4 

-10*8 

80*8 

r>9*7 

30*1 

-I-6-9 

Si'pteiuber. 

81*4 

04*9 

16*6 

-6*7 

ifi*0 

03*2 I 
00*4 

32*8 

+ 9 0 

October ... 

1 89*2 

04*6 

21*7 

-1*5 

98*4 

32-0 

e+8*8 

No\ ember..! 

1 85-0 

01*1 

23-9 

+0*7 

91-5 

83*3 

07 0 
67*0 

•27*5 

lh-3 

-1-43 
-0 9 

December.. I 

84- 1 

68*7 

25*4 

+ 2*2 

780 

00*5 

11 Ti 

-11 7 

Year 

86*8 

63 0 

23-2 



During the same period the highest recorded monthly mean 
temperature varied from 92*5 in July to 109 o’ in April, and the 
lowest from 40*7 in December to G2*7 in July. The details are : 

Belgavm City Highest and Lowest HoyriiLY Temperature, 1856-1874. 


Month. 

Maxi- 1 Mini- 
mum. ! mum. 

. ( 

Range. 

Month. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

02-7 

61-6 

69-4 

53-0 

49*0 

46-7 

Range. 

January .. 
February... 
March. ... 
April 

May 

June 

95-4 1 60*0 

00 1 . 47*3 

103-9 , 6()*2 

109-6 64-4 

108-2 I 69*0 
j 103-1 1 01-2 

1 

45*4 
6*2-4 1 
63-7 : 
66 1 1 
49-2 ! 
41*9 

July ... 

August 
September. 
October . .j 
November.. 
December.. 1 

92-5 

03- 6 
03*0 
95*7 

04- 0 
92-0 

29*8 

32*0 

83 6 
42*7 
45*0 
45-9 


The following statement gives for each of the six years ending 
1882 the thermometer readings taken at Belgaum : 
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Bbloauk iJiTT Hiqhkst aud Lovbst tfoNTHLr Tbxpbkatvrb, 1S77- JSSi. 


Ybar. 

January. 

February. 

March 


April. 1 May. 

Junu. 

. 

Max. 

Mio. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 Mean. 

3 

Min. 

i 

>k 

lA 

Min. 

III 

i 

Mean. 

Max. 

d 

Mean, j 

1877 

79 

62 

73 

89 64 

"1 

03 

08 

80 

OS 

71 

89 jlOO 

70 

96 

92 

71 

78 

1878 

78 

04 

72 

88 : 63 

73 

96 

67 

82 

07 

73 

83 ! 9.5 

74 

83 

95 

72 

79 

1879 

81 

61 

70 

87 : 64 

73 

93 

62 

78 

99 

70 

84 '101 

71 

SO 

S6 

70 

74 

1880 

84 

58 

68 

86 64 

75 

9S 

70 

79 

99 ' 

71 

7-2 ; 97 

74 

79 

l»0 

69 

70 

1881 

82 

60 

73 

86 ; .'iO 

T1 

06 

6.5 

K.5 

07 i 

72 

84 1 99 ; 

71 

84 

95 

7.3 

so 

1882 i 

83 

(JO 

71 

88 1 61 

1 


8i) 

63 

77 

00 

70 

84 1 891 

' 1 

1 74 ! 

[ j 

85 

85 

71 

70 


Ykar. 

July. 

August. 

Scptciiibiir. 

October. ; No\ ember, j December. 

Max. 

_d 

S 

3 

. 

H 

el 

d 

S 

c 

<4 

a> 

53 

1 

■X.K 

Mean 

X 

C3* 

« i § ' 

.S > 

a i 151 : « 


a 1 . 

A X 

•U 1 C9 

1 ^ 

.5 

X? 

Mean. 

1877 

84 

70 

70 

81 

70 

74 

82 1 71 

7r. 

81 

1 , 

68 ! 75 1 84 

60 

1 

72 1 84 

62 

76 

1878 

65 

70 

76 

85 

71 

76 

Hi 1 72 

78 

S5 

70 77 i K3 

(•4 

71 ! 82 

TiS 

69 

1879 

87 

70 

74 

78 

70 

72 

80 1 67 

71 

81 

68 . 70 80 

.58 

69 1 81 

59 J 

67 

1880 

71 

69 

70 1 


68 1 

72 

76 > 69 

72 

8.5 

67 . HI : 82 

6.5 

7f) i 81 

58 ■ 

71 

1831 

80 

: 71 

73 ; 

i 81 

70 1 

73 

80 , 67 

73 

83 

06 , 71 { H4 

61 

69 ; 82 

57 

71 

1882 

83 

70 

74 

70 

70 ! 
1 

74 

77 ‘ 70 

73 

84 

6.5 1 75 j 81 j 


71 j 83 

61 

71 


Tho mean tlic mean of four dail;^ observations. 


The mean barometric pressure* for each year of complete observation 
is shown for the cify of I^elgaum in the following table. TheTn(‘ans 
are derived from two daily observ^ations one at 9-W a.m. the other at 
8-80 P.M, : Bklgacm City liMioMETuir Pressvrk, ISotJ-JS?.}. 


Ykar. 

Mean. 

^ixeesa 

1 Ykar. 

1 - - 

1 Mean. 

Excesv 

. 

1 Yk\k. 

Mean, 

Kxj'csh. 

1856 

27-369 

+ -016 

1 

1 tSG3 

1 


1870 

27-289 

.... 

- -o.'M 

1857 

27 -326 

+ -003 

! isd'l 

27-31.5 

+ o-?2 

1871 

•27 304 

— -I'lo 

i 18.59 

27-331 

+ -008 

186.5 

; 27 338 

1 ; 

1872 

27-292 

- 0.'{l 

1 IS59 

2T-325 1 

1 +-0<)2 1 

, 1^66 

• 27 -.‘i:!*. 

1 + 012 

1S7.{ 

27 -.{03 ' 

— -020 

1860 

•27*:*24 : 

, +‘001 

1 ls67 

i -27 337 

1 + 011 

. 1874 . ! 

27-.:9H 1 

- - I 

^ 4 ,*> 

1861 

27 -.322 

^-001 

! 1868 

• -27-331 

1 +-008 ■ 


1 


1802 

27-302 

-•021 

i ISCO 

' 27-:jo8 

, - 015 ' 

1 

! 



The observations during the same scrie.s of years n85(>- 1874) 
show that, in the six months betwe^jn Octobc3r and A])ril, tlio 
barometric pressure is over tho mean, and in the six months between 
April and October the pressure is below the mean, Tlie month of 
least pressure is June with O’OOG below the mean, July is next witli 
0-095, August third with 0 062, May fourth with () 0-l9, Si'ptember 
fifth mth 0*025, and April sixth with 0 01 6. Of the six montlis of 
excessive pressure, October is lowest with 0*011, Marcli second with 
0-030, November third with 0*002, February fourth with 0 064, 
December and January fifth and sixth with 0*089 (*ach. 9’lio details 
are : Beloa um City Monthl y Ba rometric I 'aria rioy, isnc, -1H74. • 


Month. 

At9-.30 
A.M. and 

{Correct- 
Cd. , 

Month. 

At 9-30 

A M. and 


3-30 r.M. 

1 

3 30 r M. 

January .. 

+ *094 

+ •089 


-096 

February., 

+ •067 

+ •004 

— •062 

March 

+ * 0:10 

+ •030 

September. 

— 03-2 

April 

Ma5 

June 

-•019 

-010 

October 

+ -009 

-‘048 

-•049 

November.. 

+ ^5 

-•098 

-•096 

December..' 

+ •089 


fjorrcct- 

ed. 


- OO-x 

— • 0«2 
-•025 
+ •011 
+ ••'02 
+ ‘080 
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In the following table are shown for Belgaum, for each month and 
for the whole year, the excesses of the mean barometric pressure at 
the several hours of the day above the mean barometric pressure for 
*the twenty-four hours : 

Belgavm City Hourly Barometric Pressure, 1856 - 74 ^ 


Local Civil Hours. 


Month. 

0 

7 

8 1 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

January 


+ •028 

+ •or.o 

+•066 

+ -065 

+ ■046 

+ 022 

-010 

fobruary 

March 

+*oo.> 

+ 025 

+ 046 

+ 061 

+ •068 

+ ■045 

+ •023 

-•006 

•ooo 

-r*022 

+ 045 

+ -0.50 

+ -OnO 

+ •048 

+ •027 

-•001 

April 

-*-•012 

— •027 

+ *046 

+ 0.56 

+ -O-nS 

+ *045 

+ •028 

-•001 

May 

•f 014 

+ 028 

+ •043 

+ •Oo.T 

+ ■0.55 

+ •035 

+ •017 

-003 

June . . 

-•oo« 

+ •006 

+ 020 

+ 030 

A 026 

+ 020 

+ 011 

-•000 

July 

— ■008 

+ •002 

+ •016 

+ 024 

+ -0.30 

+ •0*24 

+ 016 

+ •001 

August 

— •004 

+ •000 

+ •036 

+ •038 

+ *038 

+ 0.30 

+ •016 

.rOOl 

September ... 

-■W7 

+ •012 

+ •033 

+ •042 

+ 037 

+ -0-26 

+ •010 

— •015 

October 

+ 004 

+ 021 

+ -040 

+ •050 

+ 018 

+ 032 

+ -009 

-•016 

November 

+ •011 

+ •020 

fOlO 

+ 065 

+ •064 

+ -043 

+ •014 

-•016 

December 

+ 002 

+ 020 

+ 041 

+ •0.53 

+ 0.56 

+ ■040 

+ 017 

-•013 

Year 

+ -oos 

+ 010 

+ 038 

+ 0.50 

+ 049 

+ 036 

+ •017 

- 007 

Juno t 9 Auf^URt 

-•006 

+ 006 

+ '0‘2l 

+ -031 

+ •031 

+ •025 

+ 014 

+ •001 

Month. 

January 

14 

-•083 

-040 

Local Civil Hour 

16 i 17 1 18 

-•0.51. --044 -*033 

s. 

19 

- OJO 

1 20 

1 

•000 

i +-0in 

February 

- 031 

-•046 

-•0.V2 

-■045 

-•0.3.3 

-•016 

+ •001 

+ •016 

(farcli 

-•02.5 

-016 

-•0.55 

-•048 

-•035 

-•017 

-•002 

+ •014 

April 

-•030 

-•040 

-•0.5C 

-•040 

-•032 

-•f«7 

- -007 

+ •009 

May 

-•024 

-041 

-•0.51 

-•047 

- *033 

-•019 

-•008 

+ 007 

Juno 

-•on 

-023 

-•020 

- -038 

-•017 

-•00.5 

+ -007 

+ •013 

July 

-•010 

-019 

-■028 

-027 

-•020 

-•009 

.+ -004 

+ •014 

August 

- 015 

-•027 

-•037 

-•o.n 

-•022 

- -008 

+ •006 

+ •020 

Sfptember 

-•033 

-047 

-•049 

-0.39 

-•0*29 

— •013 

+ ■005 

+ •021 

October 

- 0H8 

-•040 

-•048 

•036 

-•020 

-'001 

+ •011 

+ '020 

November 

- *030 

- *0.51 

-•0.51 

-•014 

-•032 

-•014 

+ -00.5 

+ 017 

December 

-Oifi 

-046 

-•049 

•039 1 

-029 

-■014 

+ •002 

+ •014 

Year 

-•027 

-041 

-047 

-010 

•028 

— 013 

+ •002 

+ •014 

June t 9 August 

•013 

-•023 

-on 

- 029 

-•020 

-■007 

+ •006 

+ •016 





• 

lA)OAL Civil Houhh. 




Mo.ntii. 









Com- 


22 

23 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

plcto 

Days. 

Junuarv 

+ 013 

+ •008 

—•002 

-•008 

-•017 

— •025 

- -025 

—•014 

16 

February 

+ •018 

+ 014 

+ •003 

-OnU 

-•016 

— ■03.S 

—•022 

- -on 

17 

March 

+ •020 

+ '014 

+ 005 

-•oo.s 

-■016 

- •0-22 

— •0*23 

— 015 

17 

April 

+ •016 

+ 01.5 

+ 002 

— •008 

-017 

— •019 

— •015 

— 004 

17 

May 

+ 013 

+ 016 

+ •009 

— •004 

-01 4 

—•020 

— 018 

—•006 

17 

June 

+ 0-20 

+ 0-21 

+ •012 

+ 001 

-■007 

— -OIC 

-•0-21 

- 022 

17 

July ...j 

+ •019 

+ •017 

+ •011 1 

- 001 

- 00!) 

— 017 

— 019 

— 013 

17 

August 

+ -o-io 

+ •030 

+ •006 

-■006 

-016 

- 025 

— 026 

—•021 

16 

September 

+ 029 

+ 022 

+ 014 1 

+ ’0On 

-004 

-•008 

—•on 

■000 

16 

October 

+ 024 

+ 01.5 

+ •000 

-000 

-•013 

—•031 

—•024 

-•015 

16 

No\ ember 

+ •023 

+ •015 

+ •005 

-004 

-•015 

-022 

—•0-24 

—•015 

13 

December 

+ 019 

+ •011 

+ •008 

-•001 

-•ulO 

—•016 

-•016 

1 —-005 

13 

Year 

+ 020 

+ 015 

+ ■006 

-•004 

-•013 

— 020 

-•021 

-•013 


JunetoAu^st. 

+ •022 

+ 019 

+ •010 

-•002 

—■on 

—•019 

— 022 

—•010 



The following table shows for each month of the year the greatest 
and least values of the barometric pressures observed at 9>80 a.m. and 
at 3-30 P.M. : 
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Belqavm CiTv Monthly Range of Barohetrio Pressure, 1856-1874, 


Month. 

Maxi. 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Range. 

Month. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Range. 

January ... 

27*624 

27*102 

*432 

July 

27*411 

27*078 

•833 

February... 

27*002 

27*aoo 

•402 

August ... 

27-426 

27*104 

•322 

March 

VJ'bU 

27*186 

‘.S49 

September.. 

27*470 

27*08.6 

*885 

April ... 

27*638 

27*111 

*427 

October ... 

27*518 

27-085 

*433 

May 

27*406 

27*082 

•384 

November . 

27*609 

27*196 

*408 

June 

27 4Q3 

27*043 

*300 

Uccombor .. 

27*060 

27*202 

•448 


The values of the pressure of vapour made use of have been 
calculated by Glaisher’s Hygrometrical Tables from the observed 
temperatures of the dry and wet bulb thermometers. The annual 
variations give high values of the vapour pressure in the hot and wet 
months^ that is from May to September, and low values in the cold 
months. The month of maximum pressure is June. The mean 
daily variation for the year shows a minimum towards the end of 
the night hours with a fairly regular progress during the intervals. 
The variation during the wet months has high values during the 
day and low values during the night. The daily range of the wet 
months is very small compared with the daily range of tte cold 
months, and the low range continues till late in the year with the late 
continuance of the rains. 

The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1874 the 
mean pressure of vapour from observations taken at 9-80 a.m. and at 


Be lgium City Pressure of Vapour, 1856-18 74. 


YKAR. 

Moan. 

Excess. 

Yrah. 

Mean. 

Excess. 


In. 

in. 


In. 

In. 

1856 

*634 

+ •044 

1866 

*571 

-010 

1867 

*680 

-*010 

1807 

*043 

+ *053 

1868 

■016 

+ 02.5 

1868 

*00*2 

+ *012 

1869 

*671 

— ■Oil) 

1869 

*.586 

-t-004 

1860 

*500 

— *030 

1870 

•594 

+ •004 

1861 

•661 

-030 

1871 

*590 

+ •009 

1862 

•686 

-*006 

1872 

*610 

+ *029 

1863 



1873 

•608 

+ •018 

1804 

1866 

•647 

*695 

-*'243 
+ *005 

1874 

*590 

+ 009 


The cloudiness of the sky is estimated in lengths of the celestial 
hemisphere, the unit being one-tenth of the whole sky. Cloudiness 
is great during the wet months, and small during the cold months. 
The following table shows the average cloudiness of the sky in each 
mouth of the year from observations taken at 9-30 a.m. and 3-30 p.m., 
during the same series of nineteen years : 

BeTiGA vm City Cloudiness, 1856-1874- 


Month. 

Tenths. 

Month. * 

Tenths. 

Janimry 

2*7 

July 

8*6 

February 

2*3 

August 

8*4 

March 

3*1 

September 

7*6 

April 

4 1 * 

October 

6*0 

May 

6*2 

November 

4*0 

June 

8-2 

December 

3’0 

] 

Hay to October 

7*3 

November to April 

3*2 

Year 



5*3. 
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Prom March to. September the prevailing winds are from the west 
and south, and from October to February from the east and north. 
The easterly clement continues to some extent until April or May, and 
does not cease until the south-west rains begin. On the other hand, 
the westerly element is present all the year round, beginning at 
about two or three in the afternoon and continuing until eight the 
following morning. Thus during the fair and during the hot months, 
that is from November till May, while the sun is above the horizon, 
the wind blows from inland, and towards the interior when the sun 
is below the horizon. This shows that the prevailing Belgaum 
winds are essentially different from the coast winds, where in the 
fair season the land wind blows at night and the sea breeze during 
the day. The winds of May and October are intermediate between 
those of the south-west monsoon and those of the dry weather. 
The observations of the direction of wind taken at Belgaum at 9-30 
A.M. and 3-30 r.M. have been grouped together in months. Each 
group includes the observations of the nineteen years ending 1874 
for each month. The following are the results : 

Belgavm Wtnvs(, tSOG-187/h 







At 0*30 A..M. 






.Dirkction. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N. 

13 

33 

50 

54 

29 

4 


4 

7 

40 

10 

11 

N.N.E. . 



2 

0 


1 



,.'I 

1 

... 


N.E.N 

08 

70 

100 

02 

‘is 

0 

1 

i 

7 

62 

109 

‘oo 

lil.N.E. . 

4 

12 

8 

11 

2 



1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

K 

Ifl'J 

lUJ 

78 

53 

11 

3 

1 

2 

5 

114 

232 

232 

E.S.E. 

J6 

15 

4 

0 


1 


1 

... 

12 

24 

16 

S.E, 

13G 

82 

42 

24 

6 

5 



1 

34 

67 

111 

S.S E. ... 

10 

3 

4 

2 






3 

6 

7 

S. 

20 

25 

2U 

20 

12 

8 


1 

3 

35 

12 

6 

S.S.W. .. 

1 



1 


10 

5 

1 





S.W. 

21) 

iii 

50 

G5 

04 

156 

191 

109 

”78 

”29 

”'8 

io 

W.S.W. ... 



1 


4 

10 

40 

57 

23 

2 

1 


'V. 

•in 

‘62 

84 

'si 

205 

2G0 

238 

310 

.305 

101 


■”8 

W.N.W. . 


2 

2 

4 

12 

6 

12 

b 

17 

1 



N W. 


15 

28 

33 

65 

11 


8 

27 

17 

'”3 

8 

N.N.W. . 


1 

1 

3 

8 




2 




Calm 

» "nis 

2G 

47 

55 

31 

’’ 9 

"o 

11 

34 

"59 

”33 

”24 


527 

479 

527 

510 

527 

508 

494 

527 

610 

525 

510 

496 



At 3-.30 r.M. 

DlRBCTlOV. 














Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N 

9 

12 

IG 

13 

7 




3 

28 

21 

7 

N.N.E. ... 

.. 

2 

1 


... 






1 


N.L. 

60 

79 

40 

1*7 

4 

1 

1 

,,, 

5 

08 

no 

100 

E.N.E. ... 

4*6 

8 

2 

3 

... 




1 

2 

2 


E. 

173-5 

104 

80 

32 

6 

1 


3 

2 

113 

233 

243 

E.S.E. ... 

11 

4 

1 

2 






0 

13 

11 

S.E. 

87 

50 

30 

18 

4 


1 


4 

23 

23 

68 

S.S.E. .. 

3 

4 

1 

1 




1 


1 

2 

2 

s. 

2G 

23 

17 

16 

7 

5 

1 


3 

43 

18 

e 

S.S.W. ... 

2 




1 

7 

8 

6 

1 


1 


S W. 

• 53 

”76 

123 

135 

114 

107 

191 

100 

83 

‘55 

7 

*23 

w.s.w. ... 

1 

1 

3 

7 

16 

20 

45 

44-5 

23 

8 


8 

W 

34 

84 

167 

212 

333 

268 

237 

356-0 

350 

117 

'14 

6 

W.N.W. ...' 

... 

1 

1 

2 

10 

6 

2 

1 

7 

2 



N.W. .. 1 

4 

10 

25 

11 

22 

4 

1 

4 

8 

14 

*”5 

*‘2 

N.N.W. . . 




2 









Calm .. 1 

'50 

"21 

”20 

19 

”4 

”4 

"'a 

”'5 

"20 

” 4*6 

”49 

38 

Sums { 

627 

470 

527 

610 

627 

401 

495 

527 

610 

626 

600 

496 
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Tho coefficients and ^gles of formula representing the daily 
variation in the duration of different winds are ; 


Belgaum CiTV D uration OF Winds^ 1856-1874. 



November to January. 

February to April. | 

June to Septembe r. 

Total. 

Hourb. 

cl 

cl 

c2 


cl 

cl 

c2 

ca 

cl 

cl 

C2 

c2 

cl 

Cl 

c2 

c2 

6 

1-11 

e f 

78 36 

117 

164 11 

•49 

291 22 

•08 

> f 

101 2 

1-87 

253 53 

1-52 

149 33 

*53 

0 t 

254 39 

1*14 

0 t 

167 16 

7 

1-13 

81 62 

1-21 

168 2 

•41 

278 20 

•73 172 63 

1-87 

2.53 13 

1*51 

148 0 

-.56 

248 0 

1*14 

102 41 

8 

1-06 

80 48 

1-08 

162 44 

*22 

333 26 

•89 

140 29 

1-86 

•254 41 

1-4H 

1.50 50 

‘47 

251 34 

1-13,154 48 

0 

1.39 

9*2 63 

0-00 

182 50 

•22 

65 46 

•72 

140 19 

1-86 

253 25 

i-4a 

160 30 

■35 

m 34 

•97 101 60 

10 

1-65 

98 65 

0-80 

108 63 

•27 

70 12 

•82 

166 7 

1-87 

265 0 

1-53 

152 12 

•35 

2*20 10 

l*00'l(56 40 

11 

1-68 

95 13 

0-87 

203 38 

•61 

70 48 

•50 

104 45 

J-80 

256 56 

1-50 

155 o! 

•25 

216 62 

‘89il74 14 

12 

1-68 

92 23 

1*0.5 

186 2 

•67 

87 09 

•73 

175 18 

1-86 

2.53 25 

140 

148 10 

•26 

108 20 

•97 

103 40 

18 

1*72 

00 20 

1-17 

180 .63 

•73 

67 10 

•35 

1.54 .53' 

1-83 

2,51 62 

1-41 

145^4 

•19 

188 58 

•90159 9 

14 

1-66 

97 18 

1-08 

186 .62 

•62 

76 46 

•95 

140 39 

1-75 252 42 

1-33 

11.5 4.'} 

•20 

204 37 

1-07 

156 48 

16 

1-48 

98 11 

1-01 

184 32 

•07 

146 19 

1“20 

155 22 

1-81 2:>0 58 

1-35 

145 1.5 

•43 

*2*24 4 

66 

10 

1-30 

90 12 

1-23 

186 6 

•37 

239 18 

1*17 

1.53 30 

l-86l2,51 4 

1-47 

145 14 

•51 

231 20 

1*22,165 19 

17 

1-27 

92 15 

1-27 

183 36 

•47 

252 43 

1-18 

154 18 

1-87 255 27 

1-54 

154 30 

•.58 

246 32 

l-26;i62 0 

18 

■85 

104 22 

1-08 

184 14 

*75 

263 4 

1-44 

158 25 

1-88 255 13 

1.54 

1.52 30 

•70 

248 29 

1*31 160 19 

10 

•60 

107 32 

1-06 

106 21 

1-36 

2()4 5 

1-58 

173 49 

1‘00!2.55 58 

1-50 

153 55 

1‘00 

263 44 

l-38ll02 13 

20 

•30 

04 24 

1-12 

104 29 

1-39 

263 2 

1-61 

173 35 

l-88i263 36 

1-53 

148 54 

1-04 

•2.55 2 

l*38;i00 '54 

21 

•47 

106 7 

1-10 

175 19 

1-27 

257 43 

1*51 

104 39 

1-88 2.55 49 

1-50 

154 0 

102 

252 17 

1*36 161 34 

21 

•42 

OS 8 

1-20 

170 2.8 

1-26 

263 0 

1-38 

171 13 

1-87 2.56 42 

1-54 

156 36 

1-02 

2.56 22 

1-37I163 25 

23 

•48 

70 9 

1-16 

1.65 26 

1-17 

261 58 

1‘40 

172 9 

1 -871254 20 

1-62 

151 45 

•06 

255 32 

1-34 159 67 

0 

•46 

98 61 

1-24 

157 10 

1-34 

2.)9 19 

1*18 

165 44 

1*89|2.56 51 

1-68 

1.50 11 

•00 

255 58 

1*34! 160 21 

1 

•63 

70 12 

1-20 

161 34 

1-38 

261 42 

1-27 

172 46 

1-80,2.56 33 

1-.59 

1.54 43 

1-03 

2.58 48 

1-.35I161 26 

2 

•57 

62 69 

1-04 

156 39 

1-20 

272 16 

1-31 

180 0 

1‘89;257 8 

1-59 

156 40 

•98 

201 13 

1*27 161 42 

3 

•61 

64 3‘2 

1-07 

151 31 

1-23 

275 37 

1-07 

179 27 

1*80 265 3(i 

1-.58 

153 10 

•06 

203 19 

l-lO.lGO 54 

4 

•68 

66 42 

1-14 

160 30 

1-06 

283 7 

1-10 

188 24 

l-88;254 5« 

1-67 

151 48 

•so 

223 42 1-22 160 J23 

6 

•72 

07 1 

•99 

151 7 

•82 

382 41 

1-23 

176 40 

1 *8812.55 40 

1-61 

153 40 

•80 

2(53 30 

1*26|160 49 

Means ... 

•97 

00 0 

100 

172 52 

•54 

270 0 

ro7 

107 .32 

l-87<254 40 

1*51 

151 34 

•05 

250 lOl 1*19*160 48^ 
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OoM. 


Iron, 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century (1585), two English 
travellers Fitch and Newberry mentioned Belgaum as a great 
diamond market.^ . The Belgaum diamonds probably came from the 
Golkondah and other mines in the Nizamis territories. Still, it is 
worthy of note that part of the sandstone towards the Kolhdpur side 
of the district is the same old diamond sandstone which is found at 
Kadapah in Madras and at other diamond fields.^ 

The geological conditions necessary for the development of gold 
are present in much of .the Belgaum rock. In 1852, an examination 
showed that gold occurs in much of the coarse-grained gravel or 
local drift, so abundant on the sides of hills in many parts of the 
district. Gold was also found in the valley of the Malprabha near 
Chikop, about twenty -five miles cast of Belgaum. The first basin of 
Chikop gravel yielded two minute grains of fine gold with much 
worn corners. After the gravel was washed, there remained a black 
iron sand with yellow grains of gold standing out clearly from the 
dark ground. The result of this and of other trials was to show that 
evtry basin of gravel contained one or two minute grains or scales of 
gold. Under black soil, on the left bank of the right branch of the 
stream, which passes by the village of Markumbi two miles west of 
Chikop, was gravel and marl, and below the marl was conglomerate 
limestone resting on disturbed and hardened chlorite slate. The 
gravel in the bed of the stream contained gold. And gold was also 
found at Belevddi on the south side of the Malprabha, where the 
stream flows in a hollow between two parallel ridges of metamorphic 
rock. In the whole gold-yielding area very few quartz veins occur, 

and none rfro found with a north and south course. 

€ . 

In this part of the country were professional gold-washers, some 
of them settled and others wanderers. The settled gold-washers 
used a trough about four feet long nine inches high and one foot 
broad. In washing the gravel this trough was propped on sloping 
stones on the bank of the stream. One man threw in a basketful of 
gravel and another stirred the gravel with his hand and poured on 
water.^ The larger gravel was thrown out and the sand was again 
washed in a round shallow dish about eighteen inche.s across and 
four inches deep. The gold dust was amalgamated with mercury 
and the mercury sublimed on charcoal,^ ^The greatest proportion of 
gold, though the amount was small, was found in a small stream to 
the west of Belevadi. 

Iron/ nearly equal to SwediBh iron, was formerly made 


•Hakluyt’s Voyages. II. 385. »Boin. Gov. Sel. VIII. 6. 

“Trans. Bom. Goo. Soo. XL 2-6. «Mem. Goo. Surv. XII. 259. 

^ ThiE and the remaining mineral sections are from materials sapplied by Mr. O. V. 
t'^Ayatonde, Assistant Engineer. 
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near Kanur, Punare, and Paine in Beldam; at Kaitnal and 
Tavaj in Gokak ; at Kitur in Sampgaon; and near the Ram pass.^ 
The ore is generally peroxide of iron with a mixture of clay, 
quartz,, and lime. All the laterite of the district is charged with' 
iron though in too small a proportion to make it worth smelting. 
In smelting iron the practice was to gather small nodules with 
iron ore and crush them to powder with iron hammers. The 
powdered ore was then mixed with charcoal and put into a round 
upright furnace which was kept at an intense heat by air blown 
continuously by hand-bellows. No flux was used as the ore contain- 
ed all that was wanted. As it smelted, the liquid metal flowed into 
a round hole at the bottom of the furnace. When all the metal had 
run into the hole the mass of iron was dragged out by a pair of 
large pincers, placed on an anvil, and beaten by hammers. The 
metal contained a great deal of foreign matter which was removed 
by heating it in a common smithes furnace, and, while red hot, by 
beating it with quick blows of five or six heavy hammers worked 
by men grouped round the anvil. The hammering was continued 
till the metal was considered pure. This iron was of first class 
quality. The chief difficulty in the way of iron-smelting was the 
largo quantity of charcoal it consumed. Brown haematite, * which 
forma the matrix in a hornstone-breccia at Basargi, is smelted 
at Tegihal, both the villages lying on the left bank of the 
Malprabha, between Manoli and Torgal. The manufacture of iron 
has now ceased, partly on account of the increased price of fuelf and 
partly because of the fall in the price of iron. Besides iron the only 
metallic ore which occurs in any quantity is an earthy powdery form 
of binoxide of manganese which is found among weathered dolomite 
at Bhimgad.® 

There are stone quarries at Patne, Halkarni, Chdndgad, DukurvAdi, 
and Dolgarvddi in Belgaum; at Chikodi and Nipd^ni in Chikodi; and 
at KAgvAd, AinApur, Shedbdl, Kakmari, and Athni in Athni.^ The 
stones are green basalt or trap, gneiss, quartzose sandstone, gray 
sandstone, reddish gray sandstone, aijd laterite. Gre*en basalt or 
trap is found in most parts of the district in hills, in boalders, and 
in river-beds. With some exceptions it is hard and lasting. It has 
been used in several bridges and large buildings. The fort of 
Belgaum is partly of this stone brought from a village named 
Kanbargi, three miles north-east of Belgaum, and partly of 
sandstone from hills nine or ten miles to the north. The stone has 
worn well as the fort is now 400 years old and the masonry is still 
, fresh. 

' Gneiss is found in the Khan&pur sub-division. It is used for rough 
work and for road-metal, but on account of its hardness it is not 


* In 1822, at Neraa, about six miles west of Khdndpur, iron wjis worked by a 
wandering tribe who came yearly in the fair season from Goa or the Sdvantvddi 
state. Mr. Marshall found common clayey ironstone exposed in abundance about 
the hills, but it did not yield much metal. The villagers were wholly unacquainted 
with the nature of the process by which the metal had been extracted. MarsbalVs 
Statistical Reports, 98. ^ Memoirs Geological Survey, XII. 250, 263. 

^ The forts of Kdldnadigad, Vallabhgad, Pdijargudd, and the temple at Chdndgad 
Kankumbi asp built of laterite or i^n clay, which, except as road-metal, is now 
little used. Memoirs Geological Survey, XII, 268. 
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generally used in cut-stone work. Quartzose sandstone is found near 
Sutgati in the valley of the Ghatprabha at Gokak and at Saundatti. 
It is gray in colour, very hard, gritty, porous, and lasting, and is used 
'where great strength is required as in the arch stones of bridges. 
At Ookd,k and Saundatti it is made into millstones from one to three 
feet in diameter. Gray and reddish-gray sandstone is found in 
Parasgad. Though very soft and absorbent, it may be used in inferior 
kinds of work instead of brick. The hones that used to bo quarried 
in a bed of very hard clay schist at Kakti north of Bclgaum are not 
now in demand. Laterite of varying quality is found in the west 
near the fcJahyitdri range. Near Bclgaum is a claystone enriched 
with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres, with a perforated 
and cellular structure. The heavier claystone with more iron is 
generally harder and more lasting than the ‘claystone with less iron. 
Near where it occurs this stone has been used for many buildings 
and a few bridges. The cost of laterite bricks varies from 10^. to 
12."?. (Rs.5-G) the hundred cubic feet. It is quarried in rectangular 
blocks. Magnesian limestones or dolomites occur in the gneissic 
series on*the slopes of the Sahyadris east of Goa. The beds exposed 
in Bhimgad hill are unfit for polishing, as numerous thin folia of 
granular quartz permeate the rock. 

In making and repairing roads throe kinds of metal are used, 
trap, quartzose sandstone, and laterite. The price of trap and 
quartzose sandstone varies from lOi?. to 11s. (Rs. 5 - 5^), and of 
laterite from 3.s*. to Qs. (Rs.lJ -3) the hundred cubic feet. For fair 
weather and cross country roads hard red gravm is used which 
costs about 28, (Re.l) the hundred cubic feet. Good sand or gravel 
is found in the bods of most streams and rivers. The rates vary 
from 3.S'. to Qs. (Rs.li-4) the hundred cubic feet. The metallic 
sand which is used instead of blotting paper is found in several 
rivers at places where they pass through black soil. The best is the 
Krishna sand. A very good white clay for earthenware, which burns 
gray and hard, is found near Khanapur. 

The lime ifi general use is made from calcined nodules or kanhar 
rf limestone which are foun& on the surface in detached patches 
throughout the district, and at some places in quarries. The lime 
nodules contain a mixture of sand and clay, and so do not want much 
sand or surki, to make good hydraulic mortar. Calcined lime costs 
£3 16.?. to £4 (Rs.38-4()) the hundred cubic feet. At Yddvfid in 
Gokak a bed of bluish-gray lime^one is quarried for lime. These 
stones, when calcined, yield lime which is too pure or fat but makes 
good mortar when freely mixed with sand. This is the best lime 
fey whitewashing. Crystalline limestone is also found in south 
Khanapur. 

Good brick-earth is found in several places, the best at Kdktij 
Yamkanmareji, Sankeshvar, and NipAni in Ohikodi. Burnt bricks 
measuring 10"x4^x3" cost 175. 9d. (Rs.Sf) the thousand; half 
round tiles 16" xO" cost £1 I 5 . ,6d. (Bs. 10|) the thousand; and 
ridge tiles cost 65. (Rs.3) the hundred. 

In 1863 Dr. Gibson described the forest towards the Sahyidris as 
all inferior or jungle timber, but much of it of superior quality. In 
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the thirteen previous years the forest had suffered greatly by fires 
and from other causes. Teak and blackwood forest began about six 
miles east of the Sahyddris and stretched through Ghotgali and^ 
Kakkeri. The teak had formerly stretched to Dhdrwar. Deep woody* 
valleys under the hill of Sidh on the North Kdnara border, about five 
miles south of Ghatgalli, had suffered much from the spread of tillage. 
Of young growing teak there was still a respectable quantity in the 
west of the forest abutting on Sidh hill. Further east the trees, 
though numerous, were stunted and would probably never yield more 
than rafters and small posts. One kind of timber, wliich was of 
great account for building and occurred both on Sidh hill and in the 
neighbouring forests, was the hasan or hone Pterocarpus marsupium, 
a beautiful tree of easy growth. The only forest to the north of 
Belgaum was in Pdchapiir. It contained a!u Terminalia glabra, satin 
wood or halda Chloroxylon swictenia, nirmali Strychnos potatorum, 
and other trees too stunted to bo of use except for firewood and tent 
pegs. A hdbhul preserve was also set apart in Athui.^ 

Besides^ a few square miles of private forest the prosci^t (1883) 
area of Government forest is 819 square miles. Of these 688 square 
miles, chiefly in Khdndpur, have, under the Forest Act Vil. of 1878, 
been declared reserved, and 131 square miles protected.** The forest 
is very unevenly distributed, the large sub-divisions of Atlmi aud 
Parasgad having till lately little or no forest, while Khandpur has 
twice as much fdrost as tillage. , ^ 

The Belgaum fbrests* may be roughly divided into moist and dry, 
the dry lying cast of the Pooua-Dharwar road and including tho 
forests of Ohikodi, Sampgaon, and Gokak; aud tlie moist lying west 
of the Poona-Dharwflr road, including tho forests of Belgaum and 
Khandpur. The Poona-Dharwar road runs nearly north and south, 
skirting the Sahyadri range and its outliers from Nipani to Belgaum^ 
and then bending slightly east into tho more level country. In the 
moist forest the rainfall is heavy, varying from fifty inches to 
an unknown quantity, probably not less than 200 inc^ios. About 
one-half of the moist area belongs ta tho Sahyadris, a mass of 
laterite-coverod mountains, cut by deep densely wooded ravines 
and open to the full force of the south-west monsoon. Except 
an occasional patch of rice or rdgi the forest is unbroken. 
Here tho population is scanty and the area fit for plough cultivation 
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^ Handbook to the Forests of the Bombay Pi*esidency, 74. 

*The seotious on Forests, Animals, and Birds arc from materials supplied by 
Mr. J . L, Laird - Macgi*egor, District Forest Officer. 

^ The sub-divisional forest details are : 
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Chapter 11 . is small. In those villages which lie actually along the crest of the 

Production. Sahyadris these conditions are most marked. The area culturable 

* .with the plough is insufficient even for the small population, and 
ores s, from time immemorial they have chiefly lived on the proceeds of 

what is known as kiimri or wood-ash tillage. The steep slopes of 
the Sahyadris are suitable for this form of cultivation. The dense 
coppice growing on such slopes is cut down, allowed to dry, and then 
burnt. The ashes are hoed into the soil and ndchul or ragi Eleusine 
coracana is sown. If the patch chosen has had its due period of 
fallow, a very abundant crop results. During the second season a 
crop of sdva Panicum miliare is grown on the same gi*ound. The 
field is then relinquished and requires a long period of fallow. If 
loft alone for about twenty years it will be found to be again densely 
covered with coppice. In fact the practice of Iciimri under proper 
conditions is eminently favourable to the growth of dense coppice. 
At the introduction of the revenue survey nearly thirty years ago an 
attempt was made to put a stop to kunirl under the impression that 
it must result in denudation. The consequent distress became so 
marked that in 1875 further allotments were granted in Khanapur 
and in 1879 similar arrangements were made in Belgaum. These 
arrangements were inadequate as tlicy did not allow a sufficiently 
long period of fallow. It has lately been suggested by the 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Division, that Inimri allotments 
should be granted on condition that the people plant with useful 
trees an area equal to one-third of the area held iovi:umri cultivation. 
This suggestion lias been approved by G overnmout and arrangements 
are in progress for carrying it out. 

The commonest trees arc the jdmhnl Eugenia jambolana, kitmba 
Careya arborea, mdti Tcrminalia tomentosa, harda T. chebula, 
hela T. bellcrica, Ficus cordifolia, kel Ficus infectoria, umar 

F. glomerata, klndali Terminalia pauiculata, bdva Cassia fistula, 
kara})j Pongamia glabra, anjan Memocylon edule, ndna 
Lagerstrooraja lanceolata, dvia Phyllanthus emblica, small bamboo, 
and kdn?i Strobilanthus grahamianus. There is a sprinkling of 
jdmba Xylia dolabriformis, sisva Dalbergia latifolia, shemba Acacia 
concinna, and other accacias, has an Pterocarpus marsupium, dpta 
Bauhinia raceniosa, palas Butea frondosa, and pdngera Brythrina 
indica, but no teak. Of these trees mdti, jdmhul, ndna, harda, sisva, 
and hasan are valuable timber trees ; kdrvi and small bamboos are 
useful only for fencing and roofing ; and kumha is chiefly used for 
field tools. Anjan, a useful wood, is confined to very moist places 
on the crest-line of the Sahyadris where it forms unmixed woods of 
(f^nsiderable extent. Here and there, dense rdis or groves of huge 
evergreen tree, sometimes covering more than a hundred aores,, 
stand out like dark islands in the grey sea of withered gprass and 
leafless coppice. The commonest trees in these evergreen hill groves 
arc soft woods, ndnds, jacks, and mangoes with a sprinkling of m&ri 
palms Phoenix sylvestris, whose sap is drawn for liquor, and of 
cinnamon trees whoso bark is used as a spice. Along the Sahyddris 
there is coniparativxdy little large timber, though large mdtis, ndnds, 
and obher valuable trcfs are by no means uncommon in ravines and 
remote places. 
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Of minor produce, the harda and hela furnish myrobalans, the 
shemba supplies the riiha or soapnut which is used in cleaning 
clothes, and the large stretches of hare or thinly wooded slopes 
furnish grazing for thonsamis of cattle, winch flock to them every 
year from the grassloss eastern plains. As already remarked this 
western tract is badly wooded, Probably not more than one-iwelftli 
of the whole forest area is stocked with trce.s. But the moist 
climate and heavy rainfall cause a free growth wherever there is soil 
enough for plants to take root. Tli(?re is little doul^t that, when fully 
guarded from fire, the forest will gradually spread ii])wards from the 
lower slopes and watercourses and clothe nuicli that is now bare and 
useless. 

The eastern parts of the moist forest, though not cut off by any 
naturcal line of demarcation from the more western parts, may, for 
convenience, be considered separately. The country is less hilly and 
is partially sheltered fi'om the south-west monsoon by the crests 
of the main range of the Hahyadris. The rainfall varies roughly 
from forty-fiv(j to sixty inc.hes, enough to ensure vigorous vegetation. 
Besides the treies mentioned in the purely Sahyadri forest the timber 
includes dhdviiii Orewia asiatica, hotiangi Adina cordifolia, hdam 
Stephegyne parvi folia, .s*/r/ts* Albizzia spp., teak, and largo bamboos. 
The commonest trees are kuml)(f, jdmha, hanla, tlui dwarf date-palm 
Phoenix fai-inifcra, juihfs, dvla, jdmbnl, bamboo, kindaliy mdii, 
aniin the sf)ntlj a good sprinkling of teak and blackwood. 
The produce is chiefly superior firewood poles from fift(‘eii to thirty 
feet long, wdth hero aiul there lai’go standards of .sY/6v/r/' Bornbax 
malabaricuin, lida, ’pdurfi'ra^ kannnbdl^ and other soft woods, and loss 
often oi mdtiy I'huInJi, jdhibid, Uiiid otlier hard woods. 11ie forest 
increases in heav^inuss towards tiie south where are some fifty scjuaro 
miles of good timber, inelndiiig iniieli clean straight-stem mod teak, 
md^/, and blackwood. These tracts arc much bettor wooded than the 
main range. Probably one-fourth of the forest area is stock(‘d. Teak 
, occurs only in tlio south and is commonest f)n the granite hflls soiitli 
’ of Nandgad. It is genei'ally mixed with and bamboo. But 
between TdVarkatti and Bidi there is much pure teak of vigorous 
growth. 

The forests of the dry tract east of the Poona-Dharwar road arc 
on the trap and sandstone hills of Chikodi, (xokjtk, and Sampgaon. 
They strotcli east as far as tlie town of Gokdk, nortli to Hukeri, 
south to Deshnur, and west to the moist foi’ost. These dry forests 
are about the same height (2000 feet above the sea) as the moist 
forests, but being further inland, the rainfall is much less, probably 
on an average not move than thirty indies. Cultivation is confined 
bo the valleys and some of the flat-topped trap-hills. The forest- 
|land, about one-eighth of which is stocked with useful wood, is very 
poor and stony, yielding only firewood scrub with a spriifkling of 
small poles, fit for hut-building, and of an average height of about ten 
feet. The produce is chiefly cactus, four or five kinds of fig, dindal 
^A]h;t>geissu3 latifolia, mashvdl Chloroxylon swietenia, handurgi, dvla^ 
ijgorvi Ixora parvifolia, tarvdr Cassia auriculata, mdti Terminalia 
dmentosa, kindali, as Hardwickia binata, sandal, bamboo, and 
umberless thorns. Near Nip&ni and De^aon there is a little outlying 
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forest-ldnd^ and near SuldMl and Tamkanmardi teak-scrub also 
occurs. Bindal is perhaps the commonest tree and is useful for 
firewood but is generally too small for building purposes. Tarvdr 
bark is much prized for tanning and gorvi bark for making torches. 
There is also a good deal of small and a little large bamboo. The 
most widespread shrub is the cactus. Fully half the forest area is 
covered with cactus. It is rapidly creeping from the cultivated 
valleys to the tops oE the hills^ threatening, as has already happened 
in Mamdapur and other parts of Gokjik, to choke all other vegetation. 
The rapid spread o{ the cactus appears to beinainly owing to two kinds 
of thrush, Malacocercus griseus and Argya malcolmi, which live on 
the fruit and scatter the seeds far and wide. In this part of the 
Bel gaum reserves, the putting down of cactus is the problem of the 
future. Its eradication is not easy. No ill-treatment short of 
burning both roots and branches kills it. An attempt is being made 
to dig it up and burn it, but the result is still doubtful. 

The forests of the main Sahyjidri range are not at present 
wwkc(i. Most of their valuable firewood and small timber could 
easily be worked and is sure to improve. Acre for acre, their 
present value cannot bo less than that of the forest tract east of 
the Poona road, for, though not nearly so regularly stocked, the 
vigour and quality of the timber make them a far more valuable 
property. Experiments seem to show that, exclusive of the value 
of the land, the pfosont not value of the dry forest is not less than 
£12 Jl1,634 (Rs. 12,30,340) or £1 4s. (Rs. 12) an j,cre, and that the 
yearly yield of firewood available without trenching on the capital 
stock, is about 40,000 cartloads, or 1,150,000 cubic feet, a quantity 
which more than meets the present firewood demand for the whole 
district.^ The eastern part of the Sahyddri forest tract is roughly 

' This estimate is based un the results uf clean cuttings on 4.39 acres of the 
Biranholi forest. Tlic details are : 

Biranholi Forest Cuttings. 
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EXPKNniTIJRE. 

Cutting and stackinj? 50.34 poles at Re. 1 the hundred 60 

Ditto* ditto 30,8.50 bamboos at 4 annas the hundred 02 

Ditto ditto 7040 cartloads of (stem) firewood at 4 annas each X762 

Estahlishmont : two guards at Ks. 7 each, one dork at Rs. 12 a month, for twelve 

months 812 

Total £221 12s. or Rs. 2216 

That is, total receipts of Rs. 12,804 minus Rs. 2216, or Rs. 10,678, and acre receipts of Rs. 20 less Rs. 6 
that is Ks. 24. The Biranholi forest is somewhat above the average of the dry forest, but if the avenge 
is taken at one-half the above yield, the error is not likely to lie on the side of esaggoration. On the 
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estimated as equal to the western Sahyddri forests, or 1 50,000 acres 
that is about 234 square miles. It supplies the Khdndpur store 
with timber, of which the following statement gives the details for 
the two years ending 1880 : 


SahvAdri Th^rer Sales, 1878-18S0. 
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42,855 
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The immediate supply of largo timber is nearly exhausted, but 
fifty or sixty yeai*s hence tliere ought to be no difUculty in securing 
a constant yield fully equal to the above, as length is more sought 
than girth and as there is a good stock of young growth. In 
1882-83, 115,908 bamboos worth £1222 (Rs. 12,220) were out. ^ 

Firewood foresfs are worked partly on tlio toll-house or ndka 
system, partly by departmental cuttings. Ndkds, or forest toll- 
houses, for collecting fees levied on loads cut and gathered by the 
buyers, are posted at Nandgad, Gokdk, Suldhal, Biranholi, Chinchani, 
Piranvadi, and Kanburgi. The foresters in charge of the three 
wood-stores also issue permits for collecting rovenuo in this way. 
In 1882-83 the receipts for wood so collected amounted to £2411 
(Rs.24,110). The fees are Is. {8 as.) for each cartload drawn by 
two bullocks, 6d. (4 as.) for each beastload, IJd. (J aiuia) for a 
man's, \d. (J anna) for a woman's, and Jd. (J anna) for a child's 
headload. 

Departmental cuttings were begun in 1879-80. The practice is 
to fell all trees within certain limits and to stack the wood in heaps 
5' X 4' X 10', equal when air-dried to about one cartload or twenty -five 
cubic feet solid measure. In the 1879-80 auction sales of 6000 
stacks, the average stack rate was 3s. (Rs. 1^) and the net proceeds 
of all departmental cuttings came to £1030 (Rs. 1 0,300). In 1 882-83, 
17,813 stacks of firewood were sold for £1068 (Rs. 10,080) net. The^ 
system of departmental cuttings has so many advantages that it may 


basis of half the Biranholi vield. or 12 an acre, the net value of the 103,028 aefos of dry forest 
reserves in Sampgaon, Gok&k, and Chikodi would amount to Rs. 12,36,330. This represents the 
estimatod value of the crop as it now stands, with only about oi]o-ci{fhth of the ground stocked with 
useful wood ; it will increase as the forest land becomes better stocked. Taking the cartload, or stack, 
of firewood at 25 cubic feet solid measure and the cartload of branches at twenty-three cubic feet, the 
average acre yield of stems would amount to 200 cubic feet and the yield of the whole forest area would 
bo 20,006,600 cubic feet of stem wood and 2,360,044 cubic feet of branches. Coppice will renew itself 
Id fifteen years or at twenty ^ears at most. Taking the revolution, os it is callod, at twenty years, the 
area yearly available for cutting would bo 103,028 by twenty years, or 5163 acres, yielding 46,377 cart- 
loads or 1,149,110 cubic feet of firewood, that is, at five per cent, or twenty years* purchase, a total 
value, exoluding minor produce, of J^130,132 (Rs. 13,01|S2U>. 
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seem strange that the toll system should be continued.^ The objection 
to stopping the tolls is that a u umber of people who live near the 
larger towns de})ond for their daily bread oii gathering wood. It is 
hoped that by degrees they will find some other means of sub- 
sistence as tlic toll system is wasteful and iucompatiblo with good 
fore st in a ri : i gem cut. 

The chief minor produce is the myrobalan-nut or harda, which is 
sent in large quantities to Bombay. Ih-om Bombay the l>est find their 
way to Biirope and ihc rest are kept for Indian use. Up to 1876-77 
the right to gather myrobalaUvS in each sub-division was every year 
publicly .sold by llu* mamlatdarKS <u the liighcsi, bidders. In 1877-78 
the Conservfitr)r of Forests, Colonel Peyton, determined to tiy depart- 
mental (•ollection. The nuts wore gathered at twenty-nine stores 
dotted ov'cr the myrobalan tracts, and sold to merchants.'^ ^I'hc result 
was satisractory ; £1587 (Us. 45,870) wore netted, or more than half 
as much again as ilie^m'vions season, though the returns for that year 
liad been higher than those of any foriiu‘r season. The revenue has 
never again been so higli as it was in 1877-78. Still the average for the 
three y(‘ars since 1877-78 has b(‘en £82/5 (Bs. 82,750) compared with 
an average of £1850 (Rk. 18,500) for the eight precedingyoars. In 
1882-88 the not re(‘eipts amounted to £2718 (Rs. 27,380). The 
roc(‘i]its vary grc‘ally because both the market and the crop are 
uncertain, and tlie lasf two seasons liavc not been favourable. A full 
rnyrobalaii crop is estimated at 1000 tons in Klianapur and at 875 
tons in Belg’aum. 

Other minor products are honey, InwAr and qther bark 

for tanning, corinda, luda, d cld.r it li a, ii]\d other fruits, and grass. Of 
tlu'se grass alone bi’ings in (1882) an appreciable net revenue of about 
£100 (Rs. 1 000) a yea.r. Up to I 881 grass was sold by the mamlatdars 
fit yearly auct ions. Tn 1881-82 tlic irianagemeut of the grazing was 
uiidertak(ui by the forest oflicers. ^.riie receipts for the first year 
came to over £1200 (Rs. 12,000). After deducting twenty-fivo per 
cent which are cretlited as land revenue, there remained nearly 
three times as much as the largest sum over obtained under the old 
system. The inci’case wou^d liavo been more than threefold if the 
number of cattle had not been greatly reduced by disease immediately 
before the new system came into practice, l^he rates charged for 
one year are : for every head of horned cattle Sd, (2 ins*.), and for each 
goat or sheep ijf/. anna). 

During t he eighteen years ending 1 882-88 forest receipts have risen 
from £8001 (Rs. 30,010) in 1865-06 to £11,215 (Rs. 1,42,150) in 
1882-83, and tlic average has risen from £2667 in the five years 


• 

’ I'hc chief aclvtintagos arc : Tt admitB of organized management and the determination 
of the sustained yield of the ditlercnt forest tracts. As the cnl tings are confiricdto a 
sm.ill area, they can be easily watelied, easily renewed, and easily guarded from tiro and 
theft. And as the wood is air-dried before it is moved, it is more easily carried, 
lit! illy, as no work is carried on in it, the rest of the forest is safer from fire and theft. 

“In Khrin/i pur there are eleven stores, at KhAiuipiir, HomAdgi, Shitavade, Gunji, 
VAtre, Shiroli, <lhotg;lli, Chdpoli, Jdmboti, Kankumhi, and Kongle, the whole yield- 
ing on ill. average about 4000 khnndia of 500 lbs. each ; in Belgaum there are sixteen 
stoics, Kdtgali, \’Agliavade, Kiuie, Bdiliir, Hajgoli, Mahdlungi, Kitavade, Pdtne, 
Ralasgade, Gulavde, Vdghotre, Umgaon, Bbogoli, Chandgad, bundi, and Chinchani, 
with a total average yield of about 1500 khandis of 560 lbs, each. 
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ending 1870 to £11,766 in the five years ending 1882. During the 
same period, from increase of staff and from the introduction of 
departmental cuttings and niyrobalan gatherings, charges have risen 
from £966 (Rs. 9660) in 1866 to £4661 (Rs. 43,610) in 1882. Profits 
have risen from an average of £756 in the five years ending 1870 to 
an average of £6739 in the five years ending 1882. The following 
statement gives the details : 

Bklqa iTM Forest Fisances, ISd/i-GG - ISS3-S3. 
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These increased profits are duo not to larger timber cuttings, for 
less timber is now cut than was formerly cut. Tlie increase is duo 
to better prices, to a greater demand For bamboos and fii-ewtjod, and 
to improved methods of working the niyrobalan and firewood forests. 

The permanent staff consists of one dejmty conservator of forests 
on £50 (Rs.500) a month and liis poi'sonal establishmenl, one head- 
clerk oil £3 10.S'. (Rs.35), one vernacular clerk on £2 (Rs.20), and 
three mosscngei%on 16,s'. (Rs. 8) oacli. The rest of llie staff is tine 
ranger on £10 (Rs. 100) a month ; five for(‘stors, one on £4 (Its. 40), 
two on £3 (Rs. 30) c'ach, and two on £2 (Rs.2()) eacli ; six sub- 
forcsters, thn'O on £1 4.v. (Rs. 12) each, and ilirco on £1 (Rs. 10) 
each; and twentv-oiie guards, eight on 16.s*. (Rs. 8) eaeli, and 
thirteen on 14.s\ (Rs. 7) each, at a yearly cost of £1248 (Rs. 12,480). 
During the working st^asoii wliic^h lasts fi’om iNlovcmber to June the 
permanent staff is sti’engthcned by tbirt y-six myroiadan and fii ewood 
clerks on £1 4.s\ ^ Rs. 12) a month; one clerk in the deputy consm*vator’s 
office on £2 (Rs.20) a month ; uinotocn sub-foi*osters,ono ofl £2 (Rs.2()), 
three on £1 10»s. (Rs. 15), «and fifteen on £l (Rs. 10) ; and seveiity-oiio 
forest-guards, fifteen on 16.s*. (Rs. 8), and fifty -six on 1 t.s-. (Us. 7), at 
a total cost of £825 (Rs. 8250). The deputy coiiservalor has general 
charge of the Belgauin forests. Under him are tliroo executive 
officers, rangers, and foresters, one in charge of Khaiifipiir, one of 
Belgaum and Sampgaon, and one of Cliikoili and Gokak, wliu keep 
sub-divisional accounts and carry out cuttings, ])laulipgs, and otlier 
executive work. Under tliom the sub-foresters patrol sub-ranges, 
see that each guard is on his beat, and that ho docs his worl^ 
properly. The guard patrols his beat, catebes thieves, puts out 
fires, and guards the forest from harm, a lieavy task as a guard^s 
beat averages twenty square miles of foi’est mixed with tillage. 

Near Patne in Belgaum a plantation which was begun in 1879 
numbered in 1881, 2393 seedlings from one to three years old. 
Tne plants are nearly all myrobalans which grow well and yield 
valuable fruit. In starting this plantation the land was given 
for tillage for two or three years, free of rent, the husbandmen 
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undertaking to plant the seedlings and guard them from fire for 
two or three years without charge. The only outlay has been the 
cost of raising tho plants in the nursery. This has hitherto averaged 
- 30«. (Rs. 15) an acre, a high rate owing to the difficulty of getting 
the seeds to sprout. Tho seed is sown in January, and in June and 
July, when four to eight inches high, tho seedlings are planted twelve 
feet apart. 

^All forest trees occasionally occur in the open country. Some 
trees, such as figs, chiefly pairi Ficus cordifolia, banian Ficus 
indica, and v/TTifcar Ficus glomcrata, Zittvu. Cassia fistula, Bauhinia 
raccraosa, sins Albizzia spp., bar Zizyphus jujuba, pdndre mati 
Terininalia arjima, Icaranj Pongamia glabra, jdinhul Eugenia jambo- 
lana, ndna Lagerstra3mia lanceolata, and sdvri Bombax maJabaricum 
are found far from forest tracts. Others, such as Icdla mdti Termi- 
nalia tomentosa, sandal Santalum album, mashvdl Chloroxylon 
swietenia, dvla Phyllanthus cmblica, dinclal Anogeissus latifolia, and 
teak are seldom seen far from forests. Many trees are grown for 
their fruit, timber, or shade. Cultivated trees are most often found 
in tho dkst of tho district. Many trees such as the guava, lime, 
mango, and tamarind, which require care in the east, grow wild in the 
damp western forests. The Icaranj, tho willow Salix tetrasperma, 
the pdndre mdti, and the jdmhul, grow best in moist places generally 
on river and pond banks and in rice fields. Tho well-to-do are fond 
of planting groves or rdis, an acre or two in area, generally mango 
or jack trees. • 

The chief field trees are tho pipal Ficus roligiosa, umhar Ficus 
glomerata, vad Ficus indica, pimpri Ficus wightiana or Urostigma 
pseudo-tjiela, and ndndrulc Urostigma rotusum or Ficus benjamina. 
These are generally planted along roadsides and near temples. The 
following ornamental and flowering trees are also planted along 
roadsides and in gardens : Albizzia procera and Albizzia lebbek, the 
large gulmohr Poiuciana regia, and the small guhnohr Poinciana 
puloherriraa, known locally as sanlceshvari j 'the silk cotton tree, 
simul or sdvdri Bombax or Sajmalia malabaricum, whose wood is used 
for making Gokak figures; the sandalwood tree, shngandh or 
chandan Santalum album; tho Belgaurn walnut, jangli ahrot Aleu- 
rites triloba ; saru Casuarina muricata, and the cypress also called 
saru, Cupressus glauca; the dpta Bauhinia raceraosa; the kdnehan, 
Bauhinia variegata of two varieties, tho B. purpuroscens and the 
B. Candida, yielding beautiful purple and yellow and green flowers ; 
the Bengal almond, baddm Terminalia catappa ; the asoka Guatteria 
orPolyalthialongifolia; thepila clidmpha Michelia champaca ; the nag 
c^rnpha Messua ferrea; and the son clidmpha Plumeria acuminata, 
are grown near houses and roadsides. The ndg chdmpha is very 
rare. 

Among fruit trees are the Mango dmha Mangifera indica ; the 
Jack phanas Artocarpus integrifolia ; the Loquat Eriobotrya 
japonica, which is quite naturalised ; the Custard-apple sitdphal 


1 The paragraphs on Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Creepers, Grasses, and Exotics hfive 
been contributed by Surgeon Major C. T. Peters, M.JB, 
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Anona squamosa; the Bullock^s-heart ram/phal Anoua reticulata; 
the Cashewnut kdju Anacardiiiin occidentale ; the jdmbul Eugenia 
jambolana; the Bael bilva -^gle marmelos; the Woodapple Icavit 
Feronia elephantum; the Pummalo popnaa Citrus decumana; the* 
Sweet Lime mitha nimhu Citrus limetta ; the Citron Citrus medica ; 
the Lime nimbu Citrus bergamia; the Orange ndrangi Citrtfa 
aurantium ; the Icokam Garcinia purpurea ; the dvla or dmla 
Phyllanthus emblica; the bar Zizyphus jnjuba; the ^?«ra7i Zizyphus 
rugosa ; the gnti Zizyphus xylopyra ; the chinch Tamarindus indicus ; 
the agasti Agati grandiflora, the flowers of which, with wheat salt 
and chillies, are cooked into a kind of cake, and the pods and leaves 
are eaten as curries; the Horse Radish Tree sheytga or shegva, 
Moringa pterygosperma, whose leaf, flower, and pod are eaten as 
curries, whose bark is used as a poultice, and by Europeans 
instead of the horse-radish ; an inferior kind of peach, Ainygdalus 
persica; the Guava jdm Psidium pyriferum and P. pomiferum ; a 
superior kind of Pomegranate dndr Piinica granatum is grown in 
B^il Hongal ; the papav or pdpya Carica papaya, is grown largely 
as a dessert fruit ; karanda Carissa carandas, grows wild about the 
hill sides and hedges ; kamrak^ Averrhoa carambola and A. bilirabi, 
bear acid fruit; the Fig anjir Ficus carica, is found but the fruit is 
not so good as the I’oona fig; the Mulberry tut or shetiit Morus 
indica, is grown but not to any large extent ; there are different 
kinds of Plantains kcle Musa paradisiaca, the fruit of which is 
used as a dessert fruit, and some varieties, along with the pith^nd 
blossoms of the different kinds of plantains, are cooked as curries ; 
and the Pineapple ananas Brornelia ananasa.^ 

Among other useful plants are the Soapnut ritha or aritha 
Sapindus emarginatus, and the Markingnut bihva or bhildvan 
Seinecarpus anacardium ; the frankincense tree, dhitpsdldi Boswellia 
thurifera, found on Shendur hill in Chikodi ; the Givotia rottleri- 
formis, also called ritha, whose light wood is used for making Gokdk 
figures; and the Wild Hutmeg j a ji Icat Tyrrhosia horstieldii, whose 
scentless fruit is a little larger than the true nutmeg. palms 

are the Wild Sago Palm hherli madCawyota urens, whoso pith yields 
a coarse sago and is cooked as gruel and the trdnk is used as water 
conduits; the Betelnut phophal or supdH Areca catechu, which 
is rarely grown ; the Wild Date shendi Phoenix sylvestris, which is 
common in Khdndpiir and Belgaum and on the banks of streams in 
the east ; the Cocoa Palm 7idriel Cocos nucifera, which is grown only 
in the east in the gardens of the rich ; and the Brab or Palmyra 
tad Borassiis flabelliformis, which is not very common. 

Many miles of roadside have been planted with trees and bamboos. 
The trees chiefly used are the banian, pdiri, umhar, dpta, siria, 
babul, mango, tamarind, niufty and bamboo. These trees aro useful 
either as timber or for fences . The figs are the hardiest class of tree 
and grow well on rocky soil where nothing else thrives^* 

Many exotics have been introduced near the Belgaum canton- 
ment. Some of them, as the Casuarina, India-rubber, and Pithe- 
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^In 1791 the neishbourhood of Chikodi was famed for producing grapes of extra- 
ordinary aize and flavoui'. Moor’s Narrative, 14. 
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colobium dulce, are apparently hardy trees. Others, as the logwood, 
the Australian Eueal^^pti or blue gums, and the acacias have been 
less successful. Cott’eo has boon lately introduced and grows well in 
* evergreen cluiops on or near the Sabyadris. 

^The chief hedge plants are tlie adlmlm Adliatoda vasica, the 
nirnny\tii Vitex Tii'gundo, the l(ivt\nia LantHiia indica-, the Mexican 
aloe Agave ainoricana, <lie Aloe hiiar Aloe perfoliata, and the mendi 
Lawsonia alba. The JVickly Pear Opimtia dillonii, is used as a 
hedge-plant iibout gardens, but harbours rats and snakes; hedges 
of the Milk Rush ,shrr Euplrorbia tirucalli, are also cominon. The 
hor Zizyphns jii juba, the hah/ntl Acacia ai'abica, and the Physic Nut 
Jatropli«M curcas, are used for field enclosures, while the quick- 
growing Indian Coral Tree j^diujcra Erytlirina indica, and shevri 
Sesbania a3gyptica, are used to support the Betel vine pan Piper or 
Chavica betel. 

Of water jdants there are tlie Lotus, Immal, of three kinds, 
Nymphoea stellala, N. rubia, and N. pubcjscens, the Tpomia reptans, 
growing^in ponds and used in some places as a p()t-h(;rb, and the aola 
^^schynorn(inc aspera, gi’owing in inarshos and used for making 
wedding garlands and coronets. The roots of some of the Poly- 
gonums which are found on the banks of rivulets were used as food 
during the 1870-77 fa, mine. 

Among the Sliriibs and AVeeds that grow in waste lands and on hill 
side® are the vinjdii (hipparis roxburghii with largo white showy 
flowers, tlio Nettle hivhnti (Jrticaor Fleurya in torrupta, the Thorn- 
apple datura Datura all)a ami D. fastuosa, the fnipti Tephrosia 
suberosa growing on ro(*ky hills, tln^ tnrvdr Cassia aiiriculata and 
C. tora, the houpnii SolaTmim inciTta and S. jacquinii, a diffuse 
plant armed with prickles bearing yellow berries of the size of a 
plum, tbo Me.xican Thistle pila dhotra Argenionc mexicana, the 
Swallow Woi't vidddr or rid C;dotro])is gigautea, the inmba Leucaa 
linifolia, tho agdd.a Achyrantlies as})ora, and different kinds of 
Coleus grow^ as weeds in waste ground. The ghola Portulaca 
quadrifida and P. uleracea ai'o found in moist shady places, while 
the Le])idagathis cris*tata and hell vindi or mnali khund Curculigo 
brevifolia and C. graininifolia, prefer more rocky grounds. 

Of Creepers Hkto are several convolvuluses, among them the 
Argyreia j some of the CucurbitaceoB, such as tho Citrullus colocynthis 
iiulrdijan, which grows in hedges along with the milk bush; tendla 
.Coccinia indica which bears a beautiful rod oblong fruit; and the 
gulvel Cocculus cordifolius a twining shrub found among hedges. 

jThe chief Grasses are : spear^grass hhitha gavat which is not used 
as fodder for horses, chirkydrlie gaoat which looks like a variety of 
hhifha gavat, hdnta marvel ov makunclie gavat Andropo<>*on scandena 
wdiich grows during the rains and is considered good fodder, 
madhddchc gavat or hdtgod mandi, a kind of Elousine, is eaten by 
cattle, jamgli rala Panicum italicum is eaten by horses and cattle, 
kuUa phanda is not good for horses, sipi is considered good* fodder, 
hariydli Cynodon dactylon is excellent fodder for horses and sheep 
but not for cattle, phanda is also not good for cattle, mol munda 
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bears large seeds wbicb were used as food daring tbe 1877 famine^ 
lohora a kind of Andropogon, is not used as fodder^ bimba is 
supposed to be a* variety of lohora^ gdvti ndchni or wild ndchni is a 
variety of Eleusine^ kavdydche phombisAso called bhojrdche gavat and 
holya or janglirdla is a kind of Fanicum^ and kusUche gavat or gdvti 
sdva whose seeds are eaten is probably the Panicum frumentaceum. 

Besides the above, there are the Lemon grass cha gavat Andropogon 
schcenanthus, which with ginger sugar and milk is used as a drink 
in fevers and colds, and the scented Andropogon muricatus which 
is used in making wind screens and fans. 

The chief Fern^ are : Adiantum lunnlatum and A. cappillus- 
veneris, two varietieUi of maiden hair, growing in moist shady places, 
the Silver Fern Cheilanthes farinosa and 0. tenuifolia found chiefly 
in the western hills, two brackens Pteris cretica and P. pellucid 
found at a height of more than 2000 feet, the Oak Leaf Fern 
Aspidium cicutarium, Lastrea bergiana, Hemionitis arifolia, 
Gymnopteris contaminans, and the Eoyal Fern Osmunda regalis. 
The Tree Fern is occasionally found and a shrubby Alsophila occurs 
among the western hills ; so also do a few varieties of the Trichbmanes 
and Ophioglossum. The Pleopeltis membranacea is found growing 
on trees. 

Of the Club Moss family or Lycopodiaceee, L. selaginella is seen 
in shady hill sides and L. clavatum in marshes. Beautiful mosses 
are found in the hills near Jdmboti and the Amboli pass. , 

With care many European fruits and vegetables can be grown in 
Belgaum. The Reverend J. Smith, of the London Missionary Society, 
has grown English apple and pear trees, but the pear trees do not 
bear. Peaches and strawberries succeod with care, while the 
raspberry and Cape gooseberry Physalis peruviana, grow of their 
own accord after they have been once planted. 

A very large number of English flowers have been grown from 
seeds or from cuttings. Among the most successful are Achimenes, 
Amaranthus, Aralias, Arbutilons, Arums, Caladiums, China Asters, 
Balsams, Begonias, Bignonias, Bonganhvillias, Camellias, Gannas, 
Ootyopsis> Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Fuschias, Gardenias, Geraniums, 
Gloxinias, Heliotropes, Hoyas, Iresines, Maurandyas, Mignonette, 
the Marvel of Peru, Nasturtiums, Passion Flowers, Phloxes, Pinks, 
Poinsettias, Boses, Sweet Peas, Violets, and Zinnias. Of European 
regetables, cabbages are grown all the year round, but thrive best 
during the cold weather. Cauliflowers are fair but never very large. 
A continual sup^y of peas may be kept up but during the dry months 
ih^ want taucJii care. Nolkohl and turnips are good if carefully^ 
grown. French beans, beet, lettuce, carrots,* Jerusalem artichokes, 
asparagus, celery, parsnip srradishes, small onions, tomatoes, cucumber, 
and water^nresses all thrive. 

Cattle are mostly bred by the Dhangars, who live chiefly in the 
loerest tracts of the EMn^ur and Belgaum sub-divisions. A large 
mnAber of cattle are brought for sale from Maisur and other distant 
The principal cattle marts are Nip&jn, B&il Hongal, Gok&k, 
Kituri and Nandgad. 
r4Q*-.9 
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Of Mammals, Elephants are used by the Commissariat Department 
for transport purposes, and by a few rich natives for show. 

Donkeys are used chiefly by Vadars for carrying their camp-geat* 
and stones, and their charcoal, of which they are the solo makers. 
Beldars or stone-masons and potters also keep asses for carrying 
their wares and washermen keep asses for carrying their clothes. 
The price of a good four-year old donkey is about £2 (Rs.20). 

Dogs arc chiefly kept by Bedars and Vadars, who use them for 
hunting, and most villages have generally some ownerless pariah 
dogs. Tlio dogs kept for sport are of the pariah breed but are 
better fed and larger than the ordinary village dogs. They have 
good noses, and sufficient pace and endurance to run down pig, the 
chief object of the chase, and keep them at bay until the hunters 
come up. They are unable to run down deer in a fair coarse. But 
by surrounding them and letting the dogs in from all sides, sdmbhar^ 
chital, and other doer are sometimes brought to bay and killed. 

Besides by European residents, among natives, Government 
officialji, merchants, and others of the rich and well-to-do classes 
keep horses for riding, driving, and carrying loads. They are fed 
on gram, Jeadhi, grass, masala, and hcijri. Country-bred or deshi 
animals are seldom over fourteen hands and generally under thirteen. 
I'hey arc wiry little animals able to do a groat deal of work on very 
poor food and to stand exposure ; but they are ugly, vicious, and 
obstinate. Their price varies from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 

Mules are used almost exclusively by the Commissariat. They 
have lately been employed in the coaches which run between 
Bel gaum and DharwAr. 

Camels are used almost solely by the Commissariat. A few are 
kept by rich families for carrying loads. They are fed on shrubs^ 
grass, gram, and kulthi, and cost £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). 

Pig of a lighter-coloured smaller breed than the wild pig are reared 
by Native Christians, and by Vadars and other low-caste Hindus. 
They are d!irty feeders and ^re generally the only village scavengers. 

Buffaloes do not thrive on the Sahyadris though a few are kept 
in most villages. The best buffaloes come from Sampgaon and 
Gokak and the country to the east. She -buffaloes, which are bred 
by cultivators and milkmen, have their first calf at the age of five 
and go on bearing till they are about sixteen. They are of four 
breeds, gavli or hanhari so called because they are reared by 
milkmen of the Gavli and Hanbar castes, nagdi, javdri or desni 
that is local, and dhangari so called because they are kept by 
•shepherds or Dhangars. The gavli breed, which is weaker and 
smaller than the nagdi, have slender bent horns, and the nagdi 
breed have long straight horns. Except that it is taller and stronger 
the dhangqfi'i breed differs little from the country breed. When in 
full milk a good she-buffalo gives five to ten quarts (5-10 ehera) of 
milk a day and keeps in .milk for ten months at a time. The price 
of a milch buffalo, which has just calved, is about £2 10a. (Rs. 26) 
if she gives three qu&rts (8 alters) of milk a day, and £1 (Bs. 10) 
more for every quart above three. He-biiffaloes begin to work when 
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four years old and are used for ploughing, draught, and burden. 
For heavy work a pair of he-buff aloes are often kept and are most 
useful on account of their great strength and, when well broken, 
dh account of their steadiness. Though slower than oxen they are 
much more powerful, being able to pull nearly double the weight on 
heavy ground. Their great defect is that they cannot stand the 
sun; they must bo worked in the early morning or evening and are 
so useless when the sun is high that the husbandmen sometimes 
plough by moonlight. The trade between Sdvantvddi, Goa, and 
Belgaum is carried on almost entirely by pack bullocks and buffaloes, 
which take down grain, fruit, and tobacco, and bring back salt, 
cocoanuts, and dried fish. The price of a draught-buffalo varies 
from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50). 

Cows are found all over the district. Those living on the 
Sahyddris arc smaller than those of the more level country and 
give little milk. The breed further inland is on the whole better 
fed and larger ; but in all parts of the district small cattle always 
far outnumber the large. Cows first calve when throe to four 
years old, and go on bearing till they are about fifteen. They feed 
on grass, millet stalks, co^on seeds, and oil-cakes. A good cow 
when in full milk gives about four quarts (4 shers) of milk and 
continues in milk about six months. The price of a young full 
grown cow varies from £1 10^. to £4 (Rs. 15.40), There are 
eight breeds of bullocks ; sorti, mudla, kundalvari, nagdi, dliangari, 
khilldri, kanahari, and chilhar. Of the first four the sorti t)r 
South Kdthidwdr bullocks are the strongest and largest, about 134 
hands at tho shoulder. They have thick black horns, large ears, and 
long thick tails. Though they are slow, no team for ploughing is 
considered complete without one or more pairs of sortis, Tho miidla 
bullocks are strong, active, and of middle size, and have straight 
long horns, slender tails, and small ears. The nagdi bullocks 
are short, about ten hands at tho shoulder, stout, and active. 
They are found m numbers both in the plain and hilly country. 
Though useful and hardy they are not so strong as the sortis or 
mudlas. The kundalvari bullocks, the wealu3st of the four breeds, have 
large ears, long tails, thick hair, and bent horns. The d hangar i and 
khilldri bullocks differ from the hanabari and chilhar bullocks by 
having longer faces, and being stouter, taller, and larger. Bullocks 
are generally reared by the cultivating classes and are put to 
work when they are three years old. A pair of mudla or nagdi 
bullocks ploughs four acres of land in six days, while three or four 
pairs of sorti and kundalvari bullocks, working together at one 
plough, take ton days to plough an equal area of land. A. pair of ^ 
bullocks of the sorti breed costs £6 to £20 (Rs. 60-200), of the 
mudla breed £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - 200), of the kundalvari breed 
£3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100), and of the nagdi breed £2 IO 5 . Jo £8 
(Rs. 25-80). On a fair level road, a pair of good well-fed oxen can, 
as an ordinaiy day^s work, draw a load of half a ton sixteen 
miles a day. For carriages, or dhamanis^^nst trotting bullocks of 
the Maisur breed are often used, which sometimes cost as much as 
£80 (Bs. 300) a pair. Pack-bullocks owned by peddlers and traders 
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earry about 200 pounds (8 mans) of gram or clotb packed in gunny 
bags. 

Goats aro kept by all classes except BrAbmans^ Lingayats, and 
Jains. They are of four breeds^ locals humyadu^ hui sheli, and 
dhangari. The country breed has longer legs thw the kumyadu, 
and the kui aheli goats are short and white^ and yield specially good 
milk. Goats are chiefly kept in villages near bushlands and are 
most numerous in GokAk. The price of a full-sized she-goat varies 
from 6s. to 16s. (Bs. 8-8) and averages about 8s. (Rs. 4) tor one in 
full milk which gives about a quart (1 sher) of milk a day. Some 
goats give as much as two quarts^ but most do not give more than 
three quarters of a pint to a pint and a half. 

Dhangars breed three kinds of Sheep, country, kenguri, andyelga. 
Country sheep are either white or black, and their wool is somewhat 
stronger than the kofigurUa wool. ITie kenguri sheep have red soft 
wool. The yelga sheep is either white or red. Sheep are reared 
solely in the east, the dimate of the west being too damp for them. 
They are sheared twice a year, in Juno and in December, and 
their wool is made into blankets. The price of a full-sized sheep 
weighing about twenty-five pounds is about 4s. (Rs. 2). 

Hens, reared chiefly by Mardthds, MusalmAns, and Christians, are 
of two breeds, large and small. Hens of the smaller breed cost 6d. 
to Is. (4 -8 as.) and hens of the large breed 4s. to 16s. (Bs. 2**8). 
Eggs of tho smaller breed cost Sd. (2 as.) and of the large breed 6d. 
(4 as) a dozen. Ducks, turkeys, and guineafowls are feared by 
Christians and Musalmans. A duck costs 2s. to 4s. (Re.l-R8.2), 
and a duck^s egg |d. anna) ; a turkey costs 4s. to £1 (Bs. 2-10), 
and a turkey's egg (1 anna) ; a guineafowl costs Is. to 4s. (8 os. * 

Bs. 2), and a guineafowl's egg arma). 

Especially in the west of the district cattle suffer much from 
epidemic disease. The worst time is at the opening of the south- 
west rains in the first fortnight in June, when they are reduced by 
bad and scanty fodder and are unable to stand the sudden change 
from heat to damp cold. * One of the commonest and most 
diseases is derangement of the liver. Other common complaints are 
foot-rot and inflammation of the lungsw 

Among W/ZD Ajir/MAZS, of QuADEUMANA,theBLACKrAOiBi) Mokeet, 
kari mangia or vanar, il^esbytis entellns, is common all over the 
country, frequenting groves, river bEtaks, and woodlands. The 
Bedfaced Monkey, kempu ma^ngia or Indkad, Macaous radiatus, 
is not nearly so common as the blackfaced variety, but is geimildlly 
^ distributed. 


Of CheiboftSUa or Bats, the Flying Fox, gddai, PteropusedwMM^, 
is common all over tho district wherever there ore tamarinii^ f 
or other tjees with edible fruit. Its fat is used as ^ 
rheumatism and its flesh is eaten by^ itdusalmAns and JOLinim 
medicine. Cyuopterus'**aarginatiis is very commoUt 
murinus occurs, but is rdCher rare. KycticejoS heaihii 

Of Cabnivoba or Flesh-eatets, the CoicvpN 
dri, Sorex coorulescens, frequents most buildings r* 
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very numerous. The Black Beab^ asval or hard/i, Ursus labiatus, 
is common on the Sahyadri range and occurs also in the heavy forest 
on the K&nara border. Bears are much less numerous than they 
formerly were. Between 18 tO and 1 880 no less than 223 bears were 
killed. Of these 187 were killed between 1840 and 1850; fifty-one 
between 1850 and 1860; thirty-two between 1860 and 1870 ; and 
three between 1870 and 1880. The Indian Badger, Mellivora indica, 
is common in woodland and open country. It is said to dig up and 
eat dead bodies. The Common Indian Otter, nirandi, Lutra nair, is 
common on the banks of the larger streams. The Tiger, K. hulif 
M. vdgh, Folis tigris, is not very common It is confined to the 
Sahywri range and the strip of heavy forest in the extreme south. 
When the crops are on the ground tigers sometimes wander far from 
the forest and one was lately shot near Kitur. The people distin- 
guish two kinds dhdnia and patdit, but the only difference seems 
to be in size. Man-eating tigers, if they do occur, are rare, though 
man-eating panthers have been reported Tiger^s flesh is sometimes 
eaten by the depressed castes. In Belgaum during the thirty- 
eeven years ending 1877, 372 tigers were killed. ALrranging these 
thirty-seven years into three terms of nine years and one term of 
ten years the returns show a marked fall in the number slain, 128, 
121j fifty-four, and sixty-nine, or a yearly average of fourteen, 
thirteen^ six, and seven. The following statement shows the details 
of the five years ending 1882 : 


Bblqaum Tigfr^ 1878-188?, 


Year 

Titfors 

killed 

Rewards 

Loss of Life 

Persons 

Cattle 

1878 

3 

£ « 

5 8 

1 

80 

1879 

J 

4 16 

0 

0 

1880 

1 

2 8 

4 

10 

1881 

2 

4 lb 

1 * 

22 

1882 

6 

7 4 

1 

27 
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The Larger Panther, K. yemme Tc^Jcdl, Felis pardus, does not 
often occur east of the Poona- Dhdrwdr road, but is common All along 
the SahyAdris, in the Belgaum and Kh^napur sub-divisions, and in 
the heavier forests of Kh&nApur bordering on KAnara. People have 
been woufided and killed by panther^, but there is no certain case 
im record in whiclMt panther has attacked a man with the object 
of eating him. Felis Panthera, K. kerkal, the smaller darker and 
lii^der panther, is found in all forest tracts. To the north of 
"BelgaiUil and in the hilly parts of the GokAk and Chikodi sub- 
divtsions they frequent the dense thickets of prickly-pear Opuntii^ 
in which th^ find a secure retreat. There is. no way of 
or catting them oat of these thickets. The only plan to 
them IS either to watch over their killsi or to picket out 
4|mait Stflttr to some thicket into which they are known to nave gone, 
Am inrait their apuKtach from a tree or rock. It is aaelms to 
f Wihsd a hash ^ lira hole to await their coming. Panthers 

{ea^ pt 06k£k, for they hare hurt and killed many 
Oi^k tkeif flesh' is sometipies eaten jay Mbits and 
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Mdngs. Between 1840 and 1877, 830 panthers were killed. The 
rewards paid and the number of cattle killed are not mentioned. 
The details for the five years ending 1882 are : 

Belqaum Panthers, 1878-1882, 


Ykar. 

KUled. 

KowardB. 

Loss of Life. 

PeraouB. 

Cattle. 

1878 

12 

£. 8. 

12 12 

9 

30 

1879 

11 

10 10 

6 

71 

1880 

10 

11 8 

2 

81 

1881 

16 

16 10 

13 

22 

1882 

16 

15 0 

8 

52 


The Leopabd-cat, M. vatjal, is rare, occnrring only on the Sahyddris 
and in the south Khdnapur forests. Though scarcely bigger than 
a full-grown cat, the people say that it sometimes kilk the largest 
buffaloes. It climbs trees, pounces on the back of its prey, and 
kills it by tearing its throat. The Common Jungle Cat, K. arive 
bekku, M. ran mdnjar, Felis chans, is common all over the district. 
Some* years ago when antelope wore common in the Belgaum 
plains, "^UMTiNO Leopards, chita or chircha, Felis jubata, were 
kept by the Mudhol chief. The Striped HviENA, K. katta kirab, 
M. tarax, Hymna striata, is common all over the country. It is 
commonest in open hilly woodlands. Since 1840 seventy-nine 
hyaenas have boon killed. The Civet Cat, K. punagala bekku, M. 
kasturi uidujar, "l^iverrina malaccensis, is eommon in the woodlands 
at khdndpur, Belgaum, and Gokak. The Common Tree or Toddy 
Cat, K. matta bekku, M. kejjnt, Paradoxurus musanga, is common 
everywhere. The Madras Mongoose, K. tnungaU, M. mungus, 
Herpestes griseus, is dommon all over the district. Herpostes 
smittii occurs on the Sahyddris, and probably in the Gokdk and 
Chikodi forests. Herpestes monticolus has been noticed in the 
Gokdk forest land. Herpestes vitticollis, a much larger mongoose 
than H. griseus or H. smittii, occurs on the Sahy&dris. The Indian 
WotP, K. tola, Canis pallipes, is not uncommon in the open east l^t 
is seldom sobn in the forest tracts. Since 1 840 ten wolves have 
been killed. The Common Indian Jackal, K. Icapalnari, M. kola, 
Canis aureus, abounds everywhere. The J dngle Dog, K. arive nai, 
M. jangali kutra, Cuon rutilans, is very common in the southern 
forests' but rare in the oast. • The Indian Fox, K. chandak nari, 
Vulpes bengalensis, is common in the open east, but is seldom seen 
in well-wooded tracts. 

Of Gliees or Gnawers, the Common Pokcdpine, M. salindar, 
Hystrix lencura, is found in all forest tracts, especially on and near 
the Sahyddris. The Bombay Red Squierbl, M. shekra, Scinma 
indicus, the S. elphinstonii of Jerdon, is common in the tall Sahyddri 
and south Khdnapur forests, but does not occur further ii^nd. 
The Commoi^Steiped Sqdiebel, K. yenchi, Sciurus palmarnm abounds 
everywhere. The Brown Flying Squirrel, Pteromys petaurista, is 
rare* and is confined to the south Khdndpur forests. The Jerboa Rat, 
Gerbillus indicuB,i8 common, and Gerbillus speciosussomewhat darker 
and about an inch smaller than G. indicus, is common in the thinljr 
wooded parts of Khdndpur. The Mole Rat, Nesokia indica, is louiia 
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in the eastern sub-divisions. The Bandicoot, ghua, Mus bandicota, 
is common in houses and granaries. The Miqratobt Bat, Mus 
decumanuB, is the common house-rat found everywhere. The Long- 
tailed Tree Mouse, Mus oleraceus, is found in wooded parts of the 
district, living in trees. The Common Indian House Mouse, Mus 
urbanus, from two to three inches long, may be seen in most houses, 
but is not very numerous. Animals of this genus are eaten by 
Vadars and other low-caste men. Mus terricolor is common in 
the more open parts of Khd.mlpur. Loggada lepida is common in the 
thinly wooded parts of Khdnd,pur. The Brown Spiny Mouse, 
Leggada platythrix, is found in Gokd.k. Tho Field Rat, Golunda 
meltoda, is found in the open parts of the country, and is said to 
appear without any explainable cause, sometimes in great numbers, 
and to do much damage to crops as happened in the eastern sub- 
divisions in 1878, the year after the famine. The Blacknaped Hare, 
K. maZa, M. sasa, Lepus nigricollis, is rare in the Sahyadris and 
does not frequent tall timber forests. It is common in tho open 
epuntry and in tho scrub forests of Chikodi and Gokak. 

Of Multungula, or animals whose hopf is divided into metro than 
two parts, tho Wild Pio, K. handi, M. dukar, Sus indicus, is 
common in all forest tracts and is eaten by Marathas and by several 
of the early or depressed castes. It is a dirty feeder and will oven 
eat carrion and cows which have died of disease, and in this way 
sometimes becomes infected with cattle-disease and falls a victim to 
its gluttony. • 

Of Bisulca or Cud-chewers there are, tho Sambiiar, K. hadhi, 
M. sambar, llusa aristotolis, which is rare, occurring almost solely 
on the Sahyadris and in the Khdnapur forests. One or two live in 
tho scrub forest near Gokak, but cast of Belgdjfci they are almost 
extinct. It never leaves the cover of tho forests and keeps to the 
thickest parts. The Spotted Deer, K. adrang, M. chital, Axis 
.maculatus, is common in the south .Kh&ndpur forests but rarely 
farther north. Tn Gokdk it has been almost exterminated by 
the villagers, who beat the forests Regularly once a week and 
kill large quantities of game. It never leaves tho forest tract, but 
unlike the sambar prefers low open bushland to tall timber. The 
Barking De£R,,K. kondakuri, M. bekar, Cervulus jiureus, is ^ not 
uncommon in most forests, especially on the Sahyddris and in 
south Khdnapur. It never leaves the forest tract. The Mouse Deer, 
M. pisdij Memimna indica, is common in tho Khdnapur forests and 
is also met with on the Sahyadris. It does not occur east of Belgaum. 
The PouRHORNBD Antelope; K. kondakuri^ M. bekar, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, has the same Kdnarese and Mardthi name as thq 
Barking Deer. Their general appearance is much the same and 
they frequent the same tracts. T. quadriconis is commonest in the 
open Sanyddri forests which it never leaves. Tho Black Bucj;:, 
K, chiggari, M. haran, Antelope bezoartica, was common thirty years 
ago in the fields about Belgaum. Now it is scarcely found west of 
Gokdk, and even in the open east it is not numerous. It avoids 
woodlands, though it is sometimes found in low scrub on the 
borders of cultivated land. The Indian Gazelle, K. and M.madar, 
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Oazella bennettii^ is not uncommon in tbe east. It frequents the 
low bushland east of Belgaum/but is not found further west. 

The Bison, M. gava, Gavseus gaurus, is rare occurring only in 
one or two places on the Sahyddris and in the heavy forest in the 
extreme south. It is very shy. When in herds it seems never 
to attack the patches of o'dgi and mva which are grown in the 
centre of its haunts , but solitary bison db sometimes graze on the 
crops and cause much annoyance to the hillmen, who often find it 
ditficult to drive thorn away. It is said that many years ago a large 
bull was shot by Mr., now Sir Frank Souter near One Tree Hill 
about a mile and a half to the north of Belgaum. 

Of Edentata or Toothless Animals, the Indian Ant-eater, K. 
hanch belktiy M. Jchdpar mdnjar, Pholidotus indicus, is fairly 
common in the forest tracts both cast and west of Belgaum. 

There are no tame bees. The wild bees are of six classes : Naraj 
je 7 iu (K) or Murkut (M.) are small, scarcely the size of the small 
house-fly ; the honey is pale yellow and is used in medicine. Surma 
nonajenu (K.) or Povc (M.) is like the Murkut in many respects. 
Both mvrkut and pove make their nests round small twigs in bushes 
and also in the ground. Noiinj( uu (K.) or Katyali (M.) is of the size 
of an ordinary English bee. It builds its nests in trees and its honey 
is pale yellow and good. Kontlge (M.), called variously in K^narese 
Kadujenu, Jagrijniit, Kuddvjenu, Hthhajenu, and Sabarjenu, is very 
lai;ge. Its honey is coarse and of a golden brown. It makes large 
combs stretching along large branches and also in rocks. Sat^ru 
(K) or Sdtvani (M.) is of the ordinary size. The honey is good 
though rather dark in colour. It makes a peculiar nest of seven 
layers of cells in trees. There is also a bee called Afak, but, except 
that the honey is^fciin and pale, nothing further is known about it. 
Besides from bees, honey is made from the ndna Lagerstraemia 
lanceolata, mango, tamarind, bdbhul, and nim Melia azadirachta, and 
from the blossoms of the halli, tatta, heftavari, and other creepers^ 
The market price of honey varies from 5d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) the pound. 
There is no trade in honey. i. 

Among BiKBSy of RArioREs, Otogyps calvus (Scop.), the Black 
Vulture, is common everywhere and most numerous in forest 
tracts, especially on the SahySdris and in Kh4napur. It 'is ^ 
resident. Pseudocyps bengalensis (Gmeh), the Whitebac^ed Vulture, 
is a resident and common everywhere. Neophron QiKOiNUirus 
(Lath.), the Common Scavenger Vulture, is a resident and common 
near all largo villages, especially towards the east. Falco subBUTBO 
(L.), the European Hobby, has been once procured by Captain 
^Butler. It is a cold-weathor visitant and occurs only as a straggler^. 
Chiquera falco (Daud.), the Redheaded Merlin, a cold-weatfew 
visitant, is rare, occurring only in the open country. CaBCBanem 
tinnunculug (L.), the Kestrel, is a very common cold-weathel^ visitant. 
Cekchneis naumaunij (Fleisch.), the Lesser Kestrel, .is reij fwa 
occurring if at all only as a straggler in the cold season. pXBitftlMttr 
AMURENsib (Radde.), the Orangelegged Kestrel, is very rare ooo#$e^ 
onl^ as a cold-weather straggler. Astub badius (Gm.)p tite 
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Sparrow Hawk, is very common; it probably leaves before the 
beginning of the rains. Accipiter nisus (L.), the European Sparrow 
Hawk, is very rare, occurring only as a cold-weather straggler. 
Accipiter viegatus, the Besra Spari’ow Hawk, occurring in the 
Kh&n£pur forests, is rare and probably leaves during the rains. 
Aquila mogilntk (S. G. Gm.), the Imperial Eagle, is very rare, found 
only in the open country east of Belgaum. Aquila vindhiana 
(Frankl.), the Tawny Eagle, is very common, especially in thinly 
wooded parts. It probably leaves at the beginning of the rains. 
Hiera’btus pennatos (Gm.), the Dwarf Eagle, is rare. It is obtained, 
recorded by Captain Butler, from Belgaum in the cold season. 
Nisabtus pasciatus (VieilL), Bonelli's Eagle, is rather rare, but 
occurs in open forest and in open country near forests. CiR‘CABTua 
GALLicus (GmJ is rare, but is a resident. Spilornis melanotis 
(Jerd.), the Created Serpent-Eagle, is a resident, very common on 
the SahyAdris where only it seems to bo found. Botastur tbesa 
(Frankl.), the White-eyed Buzzard, is very common particularly in 
the Khanfipur and Sahyddri forests. It probably loaves at the 
beginning of the rains. Circus macrurus (S. G. Gm.), the Pale 
Harrier, a cold-weather visitant, is common in the open parts. 
Circus cineraceus (Mont.) is common in open parts. Circus 
./EBUGINOSUS (Lin.), the Marsh Harrier, a cold-weathcr visitant, is 
very common near ponds and rice-fields in Kharuipur but less 
common further north. Haliastur indus (Bodd.), the Maroon-, 
badked Kite, a resident, is found near almost all largo ponds and 
reservojrs. Milvuis govinda (Sykes), the Common Kite, is if resident, 
very common in the fair weather and loss common during the rains. 
Fbrnis ptilorhynchus (Tern.), the Crested Honey Buzzard, is very 
common in all eastern forest tracts and open country. It probably 
leaves during the rains. Elanus cg:ruleus (Deel.), the Blackwinged* 
Kite, is very common everywhere, particularly in the forests of 
Khdndpur and on the Sahyddris. It probably leaves during the 
rains. 

Strix javanica (Gm.), the Indian Soreech Owl, a resident,. is 
common in tho thinly wooded oast, but does not occur on the 
Sahyddris or in other well-timbered parts. Syrnium indranee (Sykes), 
the Brown Wood Owl, is rare, probably confined to the Sahyddris. 
Stbkiuh ocellatum (Less.), the Mottled Wood Owl, is common in 
thinly-wooded tracts, especially in Khdndpur. Asio accipitrinus 
(Pall.), the Shorteared Owl, is rare, occurring only in tho cold season 
in open grass land. Bubo benqalensis (Frankl.), the Rockhorned 
Owl, is a resident occurring in open tracts and in certain thinly 
wooded parts of the Sahyadfis. Ketupa cbylonbnsis (Gm.), the • 
Brown Fish Owl, is common in the south and west forests, and 
sometimes occurs in open tracts. Scops pennatus (Hodgs.), the 
Indian Scqps Owl, a resident, is often heard but seldom.seen, and 
is probably confined to the Sahyddris and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Cabine brama (Tern.), the pingala, is very common in 
open and thinly wooded parts, but does not occur in thick woods or 
on the Sahyddris. 

OliAUCiDiUM M/iiABARicuir (Bly.), the Malabdr Owlet, is a resident, 
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common in the Khdnapur timber forests, less common on the 
Sahyddris; and not found outside of the belt of heavy rainfall. iJiNOl 
LuaoBEis (Tick.), rare but probably a resident, occurs in the KhAnApur 
forests. 

Of Insessores, Hirundo rustica. (Lin.), the Common Swallow, 
is a cold-weather visitant found everywhere. Hirundo filifera 
(Steph.), the Wiretailed Swallow, a resident, is common everywhere 
in open country and thin bushlands. Hirundo erytheopygia 
(Sykes), the Redrumped • Swallow, is a resident and common 
everywhere. Pt yonoprogne concolor ( Sykes) , the Dusky Crag Martin, 
a resident, is common in most parts, especially on the Sahyddris. 

Cypsellus afpinis (J. E. Gr.), the Indian Swift, a resident, is 
common in most parts, but does not occur everywhere or in the 
forests. Dendrochelidon coronata (Tick.), the Crested Swift, is 
very common in all forest tracts west of Belgaum, but does not 
occur in the open country. 

Caprtmulous iNDicus (Lath.), the Jungle Nightjar, a resident, 
is common in Khdnapur in the open as well as in the forests. 
Caprimulqus ATRiPENNis (Jerd.), the Ghdt Nightjar, a rather 
rare bird, occurs on the Sahyadris and in the Khdnapur forests* 
Caprimulqus asiatjcus (Lath.), the Common Indian Nightjar, a 
resident, occurs in the eastern bushlands. CAi’RiMiTLaus mahrattbnsis 
(Sykes), occurs, but is rare. Caprimulqus monticolus (Frankl.), 
Franklin’s Nightjar, a resident, is common in all forest tracts. 
IIarpactbs fasciatus (Forst.), the Malabar Trogon, a resident, is 
found, but rarely in the heavy south Khanapur forest ; it* occurs 
nowhere except in the outlying bit of Belgaum forest at the foot 
of the Rdm pass. Merops viridis (Lin.), the Common Indian 
Bee-eater, a resident, occurs everywhere except in heavy forest. 
Merops swinhoii (Hume), the Chostnutheaded Bee-oater, occurs 
occasionally on and at the foot of the Sahyddri range. Nyctiornis 
ATHERTONi (Jard. and Selb.), the Bluenecked Bee-eater, is rather 
rare on tbe Sahyddris and in south Khdndpur and does not occur 
Anywhere else. Coracias* indica (L.), the Indian Roller, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common all over the district. 

Pblargopsis qurial (Pearson), the Brownheaded Kingfisher, a 
resident, occurs only on the Tillarnddi at the foot of the Rdm pass, 
where it is common. Halcyon smyrnbnsis (Lin.), the Whitebreasted 
Kingfisher, a resident, is common everywhere. Alcbdo bengal- 
ENsis (Gmel.), the Common Kingfisher, a resident, is common every- 
where in suitable places. Alcedo bbavani (Wald.), Beavan^s King- 
^ fisher, probably a resident, is said to have been shot in the Rdm pass. 
Ceryle rudis (Lin.), the Pied Kingfisher, a resident, is common 
near all the larger streams and ponds. 

Dichoc^ros cavatus (Shaw), the Great Hornbill, a resident, is 
common on the Sahyddris and in the lofty forests of Khdndpur* 
Stragglers are sometimes found in the open east. Htdbocissa 
CORONATA (Bodd.), a resident, is very common in all forest tracts. 
Tockus griseus (Lath.), the Grey Jungle Hornbill, a resident, is 
common in the lofty forests of Khdndpur and on the Sahyddris. 
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Paljioenis TOEQUiTUS (Bodd.)/ the Roseringed Paroquet, a resident, 
is common everywhere. Paljeornis purpureus (P. 4. S. Miill.), the 
Boseheaded Paroquet, a resident, is common in the cold and hot 
weather in the Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests, and during the rains 
in the east. Paljjornis columboides (Vig.), the Bluewinged Paroquet, 
a resident, is common on the crest of the Sahyddris, but occurs 
nowhere else. Loriculus vernalis fSparrm.), the Indian Loriquet, 
a resident, is found during the cold and hot weather only on the 
crest of the Sahyddris- During the rains it is common also in the 
east. Pious Mahrattensjs (Lath.), the Ycllowfrontod Woodpecker, 
a resident, is very common in all woody parts of the country. 
Yungipicus nanus (Vig.), the Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, is not 
uncommon in the heavy Khdndpur forests. It has not been found 
elsewhere, but probably occurs on the Sahyddris. Yungipicus 
GYMNOTHALMUS (Blyth.), is rare, occurring in the heavy south Khdndpur 
forests. Hbmicercus cordatus (Jerd.), the Heartspottod Wood- 
pecker, a resident, is common in the Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests. 
Chrysocolaptes DELESSERTii (Malh.), the Southern Large Golden- 
backed Woodpecker, a resident, is very common in the Khdndpur 
and Sahyddri forests. 

Chrysocolaptes PESTivus (Bodd.), the Blackbacked Woodpecker, 
is rare, occuri'ing in the south oE Khdndpur and probably on the 
Sahyddris. Thriponax TiODCisoNi(Jerd.),the Largo Black Woodpecker, 
a resident, is not uncommon in the heavy south Khdndpur forest. 
Geoinus striolatus (Blyth.), the Small Green Woodpecker, is rano, 
occurring in the Khdndpur forests aud probably on the Sahyddris. 
Chrysophlegma ciiLOUiGASTER (Jcrd.), the Southern Yellownaped 
Woodpecker, a rather rare resident, occurs in the Khdndpur forests 
and on the Sahyddris. Miokoiteunus oulaeis (Jerd.), the Madras 
Rufous Woodpecker, a rcsideut, is common on the Sahyddris and in 
the low Khdndpur forests. Brachypternus J’UNCTIcollis (Malh.), the 
Lesser Goldenbackod Woodpecker, a resident, is very common on the 
Sahyddris and in the southern Khdndpur forests. Yunx torquilla 
(L.), the Wry Neck, is a rather rare cold- weather visitant io the open 
east. It does not occur west of Belgatim. Megal.ema inornata 
(Wald.), the Western Green Barbet, a resident, is common in the 
Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests. Megalaima viridis* (Bodd.), the 
Small Green Barbet, a resident, is common in woodlands and tree- 
clumps throughout the district. Xantuolacma HAiMACEPiiALA (Miill.), 
the Crimsonbreasted Barbet, a resident, is common everywhere. 
Xanthoeicma malabarica (Blyth.), the Crimsonthroated Barbet, a 
rare resident, occurs in the Khdndpur forests and at the foot of the 
Rdm pass. 

CucuLUS soNNBRATi (Lath.), the Banded Bay Cuckoo, is not 
uncommon on and near the Sahyddris during the rainy season. It 
does not seem to remain during the rest of the year. CucuLUS 
MIBCEOPTBRUS (Gould.), the Indian Cuckoo, occurs on and near the 
Sahyddris during the rainy season. It is rare, and leaves when the 
rains are over. Hieroooocyx varius (Yahl.), the Common Hawk 
GnQkoo, a resident, is common everywhere west of Belgaum, except 
in dense forest. Cacohantts passebinus (Vahl.), the Plaintive 
Cdckoo, a resident, is common in all forest tracts except in the 
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lofty forests of the soutli. Coccystbs jacobinus (Bodd.), the Pied 
Crested Cuckoo, a resident^ is common in all scrub forests east of 
Belgaum and in north Khanapur. It occurs also in the open countiy 
during the hot and cold seasons. 

Eudynamys honorata (Lin.), the Koel, a resident, is common in the 
north and east, but is rare in Khdndpur. Rhopodytes vibidirostbis 
(Jerd.), the Small Greenbillcd Cuckoo, a resident, is common in the 
scrub forests of the east and of Khandpur, but seems not to occur on 
the Sahyadris. Ckntbococcyx rupipennis (Illq.), the Common Crow 
Pheasant, a resident, is common in open scrub forest and gardens 
all over the district. It docs not frequent tall timber forests. 
Taccocua LESCHENAULTi (Less.), the Southern Sirkeer, is probably a 
resident, but is rare, occurring only in the scrub forests east of 
Belgauin. Arachnotheiia long t rostra (Lath.), the Little Spider 
Hunter, a resident, is not uncommon in the Khanapur forests. It 
occurs also at the foot of the Ram pass. 

^THOPHYGA viGOBsi (S3^kes), the Violet-eared Red Honeysucker, 
a resident, is common on the Sahyadris and in the Khdndpur forests. 
CiNNYRis ZEYLONicA (Lin.), tho Ametliyst-rumpod Honeysucker, is a 
common resident. Cinnyres minima (Sj^kes), the Tiny Honeysucker, 
a resident, is common on the Sahyadris and in the Khdndpur forests, 
but does not occur in the eastern bushlauds. Cjnnyris asiatica 
(Lath.), the Purple iroiiey sucker, probably a resident, is not 
uncommon on the Sahyddris and in Khdndpur. Dic^eum erythbo- 
biIynchus (Lath.), TickelPs Floworpecker, a resident, is common in 
Khdndpur and Bolgaurn. Dicjeum concolor (Jord.), the Thickbilled 
Plowcrpeckor, is a resident of all forests and open forest fringes. 
Dendropiiila frontalis (Ilorsf.), the Velvet- fronted Blue Nut- 
hatch, a resident, is very common in tho thick forests of the soutli 
and near Belgaum. • 

Upupa epops (Lin.), the European Hoopoe, a cold- weather visitant, 
is common everywhere. Upupa ceylonensis (Reich.), the Indian 
Hoopoe, a ^resident, is found all over the district. It is commonest 
in thinly-wooded parts during tho fair season. 

Lanius laiitora (Sykes), the Indian Grey Shrike, a resident, is 
common in tho open country to the north and east, but is not found 
west of Belgaum. Lanius erythronotus (Vig.), the Rufousbacked 
Shrike, a resident, is very common everywhere west of the Poona road 
except in dense forests. Towards the east it is replaced by Lahtora, 
the representative species of the open country. Lanius vittatus 
(Valenc.), the Baybacked Shrike, a resident, is common in the low 
bushlands east of the Poona road, where it almost entirely replaces 
’ L. erythronotus. Lanius cristatus (L.), the Brown Shrike, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common throughout the district especially in 
Khandpur. Tephrodornis sylvicola (Jerd.), the MalabAr Wood 
Shrike, a Besidout, is common in the big forests of Khdndpur, but 
appears not to occur elsewhere. Tephrodornis pondicebianus (Gm.), 
the Common Wood Shrike, a resident, is common in all forest tracts. 
Hemipus picatus (Sykes), the Little Pied Shrike, probably a resident, 
is not uncommon in the tall forests of Belgaum and Khdndpur; it 
docs not occur further east. Volvocivora sykesi (StrickL), the Black- 
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headed Cuckoo Shrike^ probably a residenC, is very common in all 
woodlands. Gbaucalus macii (Less.)^ the Large Cuckoo Shrike, a 
resident, is common in the Khanapur forests and, generally, in 
moderate-sized thick forests. It does not occur east of Belgaum. 
Febicrogotus flammeus (Porst.), the Orange Minivit, a resident, is 
common in the Khanapur and Belgaum forests. Pebicbocotus 
FEB iGRiNUS (Lin.), the Small Minivet, a resident, is very common 
everywhere. Pebicbocotus bbythro’pygius (Jeri), a resident, is 
occasionally found in the Ghatprabha forests near Sutgatti, but 
nowhere else. Buchanga atba (Herrn.), the Common Drongo Shrike, 
a resident, is common everywhere except in the Khanapur forests 
where it is replaced by Buchanga LONGiCAUDATA (Hay.), the Longtailed 
Drongo, a resident, common in the Khdnapur forests and on the 
Sahyddris and passing to the eastern districts during the rains and 
cold weather. Buchanga ccebulescens (Lin.), the Whitebt3llied 
Drongo, a resident, is common on the Sahy^dris and in the Khdndpur 
forests, but does not occur further cast. CiiAriTA gjnea (Vicill.), the 
Bronzei^v inged Drongo, a resident, is rather common in the tall 
forests of Kh^ndpur and extends to the Sahyddris within Belgaum 
limits. Dissemubus paradiseus (Lin.), the Malabdr Racket-tailed 
Drongo, a resident, is common in the tall Khdnapur forests but does 
not occur elsewhere. Muscipeta paradisi (Lin.), the Paradise Fly- 
catcher, a resident, is common in all woodlands, especially in the 
dense Khanapur forests. Hypothymis azurea (Bodd.), the Black- 
naped Blue Flycatcher, a resident, is not uncommon in the low thjck 
Khdndpur woodlands and occurs also on the Sahyadris. Leucocbrca 
aureola (Vicill.), the Whiteb rowed Fan tail, a resident, is common 
in all forest tracts except those on the crest of the Sahyadris. 
Leucocerca leucogaster (Ouv.), the Whitespotted Fantail, a resident, 
is common everywhere. Culicicapa CEYLONENSiH(Swians.), the Gray- 
headed Flycatcher, a cold-weather visitant, is found in the scrub 
forest near Gokak. Alseonax LATiRosTuis(Raffl.),thc Southern Brown 
Flycatcher, a cold-weather visitant, is not uncommon in the scrub 
forest east of Bjlgaum. Alseonax teuricolor (Ilodgs.), found at 
Belgaum, is rare. Stoporola melanops (Yig.)>l^^« Verditer Flycatcher, 
probably a resident, is common in the Khdnapur and Belgaum forests. 
Cyoenis rubeculoides (Vig.), the Blueth routed Redbreast, is a rare 
cold-weather straggler. Only two specimens have been procured. 
Cyornis tickelli (Blyth.), TickelFs Blue Redbreast, a resident, is 
common in all forest tracts. Cyornts ruficaudus (Sws.) may occur 
as a straggler. In October 1880 a female bird was found in the 
scrub forest of Belgaum which seemed to belong to this species. 
Oyobnis pallipes ( Jerd.), the Whitebellied Blue Flycatcher, probably 
a resident, has been found only on the Sahyadri hills and rarely eve® 
there. Erythrosterna parva (Bechst.), the Whitetailed Robin 
Flycatcher, a cold-weather visitant, is common everywhere. 

Myiophoneus horsfibldi (Vig.), the Malabdr Whistling Thrush, a 
resident, is common in dense thickets and ravines on the Sahyadris 
where only it is found. Pitta brachyuba (Lin.), the Indian Ground 
Thrush, is found only during the period of migration, on the Sahyadris 
and at Belgaum in May and June. Cyanocinclus cyanus (Lin.), the 
Blue Bock Thrush, a cold-weather visitant, is common in all the more 
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open parts of the country including the Sahyddris. Peteophila 
CINCLORHYNCHA (Vig.),the Blueheaded Chat Thrush, a resident, is very 
common in the Khanapur and Belgaiim forests. Geocichla cyanotis 
e (Jerd. and Selb.), the Whitewinged Cround Thrush, a resident, is 
common on the Sahyadris and in tjie Khdnapur forests.- Geocichla 
UNICOLOR (Tick.), the Dusky Ground Thrush, is rare. One specimen 
was procured by Captain Butler at Belgaum in April. Merula 
N iGEOPiLEA (Lafr.), the Blackcapped Blackbird, a resident, is common 
on the Sahyadris, but is not found east of Belgaum. Pyctoris sinensis 
(Gm.), the Yolloweyed Babbler, a resident, is common throughout the 
district. Alcippe poiocephala (eTerd.), the Nilgiri Quaker Thrush, a 
resident, is common in the Khanjipur and Belgaum forests. Alcippe 
ATRICEP8 (Jerd.), the Blackheaded Wren Warbler, is common in the 
west of Khiindpur, but is not found elsewhere. Dumetia albogularis 
(Bly.), the Whitethroated Wren Babbler, a resident, is common in all 
forest tracts. Pellorneum rueiceps (Swains.), the Spotted Wren 
Warbler, a resident, is found only in the Khanapur forests where it 
is common. Pomatokiunus horsfieldi (Sykes), the Southern Scimitar 
Babbleiv a resident, is common on the Sahyadris and rarer in the 
southern Khandpur forests. 

hlAiACOCERCUs GRTSEiTs(ljath.), the Whitchcaded Babbler, a resident 
is common in the bushlands of Gokak and Cliikodi, but disappears, 
towards the east. Malacocercus somervillti (Sykes), the Rufous- 
tailed Babbler, a resident, is common in the Khanapur forests and on 
thor^Sahyddris. Argya malcoljmi (Sykes), the Largo Grey Babbler, a 
resident,- is common in the forests north of the Ghatprabha rivor 
and in the open country towards the east ; it docs not occur furthpr 
south. Layardja subrufa (Jord.), the Rufous Babbler, a resident, 
is found nowhere except in tlie forests about Hemadgi and Mendil 
in south-west Khanapur, and oven there it is rare. Chatarrh2EA 
caudata (Dum.), the Slriatod Bush Babbler, is rare, occurring only in 
the open country sibout Belgaum. Scho:nicola platyurus (Jerd.), the 
Broadtailed Reed Warbler, is rare, occurring about Belgaum in the 
rains and hot weather, and breeding there. 

Hypsipetes ganeesa (SykeS), the Black Ghdt Bulbul, a resident, is 
very common on the Sahyddris but is found nowhere else. Criniger 
jCTERicus (Striokl.), the Yel lowbrowed Bulbul, a resident, is common 
in the Khdndpur forests and on the Siihyddris. Ixos LUTEOLUs(Less,), 
the Whitebrowed Bulbul, a resident, is common in the low thick 
forests on the borders of the Sahyddris, Rubigula gulaeis (Gould.), 
the Rubythroated Bulbul, a resident, is common at the foot of the 
Rdm pass, but has not been observed elsewhere. Brachypodiub 
poliocephalus. (Jerd.), the Grayheaded Bulbul, a resident, is not 
Uncommon in the south-west corner of the Khdndpur sub-division, 
but is found nowhere else. Otocompsa fuscicaudata (Gould.), the 
Southern Redwhiskered Bulbul, a resident, is common in all forests 
west of Suldhal, particularly in Khanapur and on the Sahyddris, 
Molpastes n-®MORRHOUS (Gm.),the CommonMadras Bulbul, a resident, 
is very common all over the district. Phyllornis jeedoni (Blyth.), 
the Common Green Bulbul, a resident, is common in Kh&ndpnr except 
in the tall timber forests. It is also common along the Sahyddris. 
Phyllornis malabaricus (Gm.), the Malabar Green Bulbul, is aresident, 
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frequenting the same parts of the district as the last. Iora ttphia 
(Lin.), the Blackheaded Green Bulbul, aresident, is common throughout 
the district. Irena PUELLA(Lath.), the Fairy Blue Bird, a resident, is 
not uncommon at the foot of the Bdm pass ; it is Oilso found in tho 
extreme south of Khandpur in tall timber forest but, as a rule, does 
not occur above the Sahy^dris. Oriolus kundoo (Sykes), the Indian 
Oriole, probably a resident, is common in tho open country and 
in low bushland but is seldom seen in the Sahyddris. Oriolus 
melanocephalus (Lin.), tho Blackheaded Oriole, a resident, is common 
in the Khanapur forests and on the Sahyadris. CorsYCHUs saularis 
(Lin.), a resident, is common in all forests and passes to the open 
country. Cercotrjchas macrura (Gm.), the Sharna, a resident, 
frequents thick forests ; it is common on the Sahyadris, but is seldom 
found east of Belgaum. 

Thamnobia pulicata (Lin.), the Indian Black Robin, a resident, is 
common all over the district. Prat’incola CArBATiis(Lin.), the'^Whito* 
winged Bushchat, is common everywhere. Pratincola indicus 
(Bly.), the Indian Bushchat, a cold- weather visitant, is common in 
open and thinly wooded tracts. Ruticilla rupiventris (VioilL), the 
Indian Redstart, a cold-weather visitant, is common throughout 
the district, except in thick forest. Larvivora superciliaris (Jerd.), 
tho Blue Woodchat, a rather common resident, is confined to tho 
Sahyadris. Cyanecula suecica (Lin.), tho Rodspotted Bluothroat, 
a cold- weather visitant, is common all ov^or the district except on the 
Sahyddris and in thick forest. Acrocepiialus stentorius (lloirip. 
and Ehr.), the Largo Reed Warbler, a cold-weather visitant, occurs 
occasionally in the mor^ open country but is not found in tho forest 
tracts. Acrocephalus dumetorum (Bly.)i the Lessor Rood W’"arbler> 
a cold-weatlior visitant, is common in the more open country. 
Acrocephalus agricolus (Jerd.), tho Paddyfiold Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, has been found by Captain Butler at Belgaum. 
Locustella hendersoni (Cass.), Hendersons Locustelle, probably 
only a visitant, is not uncommon about Belgaum during the rains, 
frequenting rice-tields and high grass. Orthotomus sutorius (Penn.), 
the Indian Tailor Bird, a resident, is Common in the open country, 
generally near wells, ponds, or streams ; it does *not occur in 
forests. Prinia soctalis (Sykes), the Ashy Wren Warbler, a 
resident, is common in the open country, but is seldom found in 
thick foresL Prinia adamsi (Jerd.), one specimen has been obtained 
which appears to belong to this ^lost^ species. Prinia GRAcrus 
(Frankl,), Franklin^s Wren Warbler, a resident, appears to be not 
uncommon in the opener forest land near tho Sahyadris. Prinia 
HODQSONI (Bly.), the Malabar Wren Warbler, a resident, is not un- 
common in the opener forests near the Sahyadris. Cisticola cursi* 
TANS (Frankl.), the Rufous Grass Warbler, is common in grass-lands 
in the open country. Drym(ECA inornata (Sykes), tho Earthbrown 
Wren Warbler, a resident, is c'’mmoii in tho open country. Hypo- 
LAIS RAMA (Sykes), the Tree Warbler, is a cold-weather visitant. 
Hypolais caligata (Sicht. Sykes), the Allied Tree Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, is found in the eastern scrub forest. Phyllobcopuh 
TBI 8 T 16 (Blyth.), the Brown Warbler, is found at Belgaum. 
Phtlloscofus MAGNiRosTRis (Blyth.), the Largobilled Tree Warbler, 
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recorded from Belgaum by Captain Butler, appears to be rare* 
Phylloscopus nitidus (BlytL), the Bright-green Tree Warbler, 
recorded from Belgaum, by Captain Butler, appears to be rare, 
c Phylloscopus indicus (Jerd.), the Olivaceous Tree Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, in found in the cast. Rkgdloides occipitalis 
(Jerd.), tho Large-crowned Tree Warbler, a cold-weather visitant, 
seems to be rare. Eeouloides nuMii (Brooks), Hume^s Crowned Tree 
Warbler, found by Captain Butler at Belgaum, appears to be rare. 
Sylvia jekdoni (Blyth.), the Blackcapped Warbler, a cold-weather 
visitant, is not uncommon in the east. Sylvia affinis (Blyth.), the 
Allied Grey Warbler, a rare cold-weather visitant, has been found 
by Captain Butler at Belgaum. Motacilla maderaspatensis (Gm.), 
the Large IMed Wagtail, is common throughout the district. 
Motacilla personata (Gould.), the Blackfaced Wagtail, is recorded 
from Belgaum by Captain Butler. Motacilla dukhdnensis (Sykes), 
tho Whitefaced Wagtail, a cold-weatlier visitant, is common 
everywhere. Calobates melanope (Pall.), the Gray and Yellow Wag- 
tail, is a common cold-weather visitant. Budytes cinereocapilla 
(Savi.),,the Slatyheaded Wagtail, a cold- weather visitant, is common 
3vcry where. 

Budytes melanocephala (Licht.), the Blackcapped Field Wag- 
tail, a cold-weather visitant, has been found by Captain Butler at 
Belgaum, where it seems to be common. Budytes flava ( L,), the 
Grayhoaded Yellow Wagtail, has been recorded from Belgaum by 
Captain Butler. . Limonidromus indicus (Gm.), the Wood Wagtail, 
probably a resident, is common in the tall forests in Khanapur but 
seldom occurs east of Belgaum. Anthus trivialis (Lin.), the 
European Tree Pipit, a cold-weather visitant, is common in the open 
country. Anthus maculatus (Hodgs.),i8 common in open wooded 
tracts. Cokydalla rufula (VieilL), the Indian Titlark, a resident, is 
common. Zosterops palpebrosa (Yem.), the White-eyed Tit, a 
resident, is common in all forest tracts west of Suldhal. Parus 
NiPALENBis (Hodgs.), the Indian Gray Tit, a resident, is common in 
the Belgaum and Khdndpur forests. Machlolopjius aplonotus, 
(Blyth.), the Southern Yellow Tit, a resident, is common in the 
Belgaum and "Khandpur forests. 

CoRvus MACRORHYNCiius (Wagl.), the Carrion Crow, a resident, 
is common everywhere. CoRvus splendens (Vieill.), the Common 
Graynccked Crow, a resident, is common everywhere, except on 
the crest of the Sahyddris and in the heavy Khdndpur forest. 
Dendrocitta rufa (Scop.), the Common Magpie, a resident, is 
common in all forests. 

Aceidotheres Tristis (Lin.), the Common Myna, a resident, is 
common in the open country. Acridotherbs fuscus (Wagl.), the 
Dusky Myna, a resident, is common in the better-wooded parts of 
the country. Sturnia pagodarum (Gm.), the Blackheaded Myna, 
a resident, is common in Belgaum and Khdndpur, and also occurs 
in the opener country. Sturnia malabarica (Gm.), the Grayheaded 
Tree Myna, a resident, is fairly common in Khdndpur and Bel^um. 
Sturnia blythi (Jerd.), the Whitebreasted Tree Myna, a resident, 
is fairly common in the Khdndpur forests in the cold and hot weatW, 
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and in the open country during the rains. Pastor rosbus (Lin.), the 
Bosecoloured Starling, a cold-weather visitant, is common every- 
where except iu thick forests. Ploceos philippinus (Lin.), the 
common Weaver Bird, a resident, is common everywhere except in 
forests. Ploceus manyar (Horst), the Striatfd Weaver Bird, a 
resident, is fairly common in the open country. 

Amadina MALACCA (Lin.), the Blackheaded Munia, a resident, is 
common in the open country. Amadina punctulata (Lin.), the 
Spotted Munia, is fairly common in the forests east of Belgaum, 
and less common in Khan^jiur. Amadina pectoralis (Jerd.), the 
Rufousbellied Munia, is very rare, found only at Hemddgo in the 
south-west corner of Khandpur. Amadina striatv (Lin.), the 
Whitebacked Munia, common in the Khandpur and Belgaum forests, 
is not confined to the Sahyddris. Amadina malabarica (Lin.), the 
Plain Brown Munia, is common in the open country and in the 
Khdnapur forests. Estrelda amandava (Lin.), the Red Waxbill, 
a resident, is common in the tracts east of Belgaum, being specially 
fond of sugarcane fields. Passer domesticus (Linn.), the Common 
Sparrow, a resident, is common everywhere in towns and large 
villages. Gymnoeis plavicollis (Frankl.), ^the Yollowthroated 
Sparrow, a resident, is comrnoi^ in all forests passipg into the more 
open country. Embebiza buchanant (Blyth.), the Graynecked 
Bunting, found by Captain Butler at Belgaum, seems to bo rare. 
Euspiza melanocephala (Scop.), the Blackheadcd Bunting, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common on tilled lands. Euspiza LUTEeuA 
(Sparrm.), the Redheaded Bunting, a cold-weatlior visitant, is not 
uncommon in the open country. Carpodacds erythrinus (Pall.), the 
Common Rosofinch, a resident, is common in the open woodlands of 
Khdndpur and Belgaum and in the foro^ tract in the east. 

Mirafba apitnis (Jerd.), the Madras Bushlark, a resident, is common 
in tho eastern scrub forests, but is found nowhero else. Mirapra 
BRYTHROPTERA (Jerd.), the Redwinged Bu8hlark,a resident, is common 
in the eastern ser b forests. Ammomanes phcenioura, (Frankl.), tho 
Rufoustailed Finchlark, a resident, is compion in the open dbuntry cast 
of Belgaum. Pyrrhulauda grisea (Scop.), the Blackbellicd Finch- 
lark, a resident, is common in the open country west of Belgaum. 
Calandrella brachydactyla (Leisl.), the Social Lark, a cold-weather 
visitant, is common in fields in the open country. Spizalauda deva 
(Sykes), the Small Crown-crested Lark, a resident, is common in 
the open country, but does not occur on the Sahyddris. Spizalauda 
MALABARICA (Scop.), the Large Crown-crested Lark, a resident, is 
very" common in Belgaum and Khdndpur. Alauda gulgula 
(Frankl.), the Skylark, a resident, is not found on the Sahyddris^ 
but is not uncommon in the open east. 

Of Gemitorbs, Crocopds chlorigastbr (Blyth.), the Southern 
Green Pigeon, is common in the cold and hot weather ; jt seems to 
leave the district during the rains. Osmotreron malabarica (Jerd.), 
the Qrayfronted Green Pigeon, probably a resident, is not 
uncommon in the south Khdndpur forests, where only it seems to be 
found. Palumbus blphinstonii (Sykes), the Nilpri WoodJPigeon, 
is not uncommon on the crest of the Sahyddris to which it is 
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confined, ColumbA intermedia (Strickl.), the Indian Bluerock, a 
resident, is common in the open country and on the crest of the 
Sahyadris. Turturpulchratus (Hodgs.), the-Indian Turtle Dove, a 
** cold-weather visitant, is common in the low forests of Khdnapur and 
Belgaum. Turtur ^eena (Sykes), the Rufous Turtle Dove, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common in the iDw forests of Khandpur and 
Belgaum. Turtur senegalensis (Linn.), the Little Brown Dove, a 
resident, is very , common everywhere except in tall forests. Turtur 
suRATENSis (Gm.) the Spotted Dove, a resident, is common in all forest 
tracts. Turtur risorius (Linn.), the Common Ring Dove, a resident, 
is very common east of Belgaum both in woodlands and in the open 
country. Turtur tranquebaricus (Herm.), the Vinous Ring Dove, 
is very rare; only one specimen in the open country at Linganmdth 
has been recorded. Chalcophaps indica (Lin.) is rather rare. It has 
been found in the Khdnapur and south’ Belgaum forests and is 
probably a resident. 

Of Rasores, Pterocles fasciatus (Scop.) (A),^ the Painted Sand- 
grouse, a resident, is Very common in and is confined to the scrub 
forests of East Belgaum. Pterocles exustus (Temrn.) (A), the 
Common Saiidgrouse, a resident, is very common in the open east, 
as a rule frequeiUjing open grass lauds* Pavo cristatus (Lin.) (A), 
the Peacock, a resident, is very common in the scrub forests of 
Gokdk and Chikodi, but is companiiively rare in the Sahyadris and in 
the Khfiiiapur forests. Gallus soneratt (Tciu.) (A), the Gray Jungle- 
fowl, a resident, is common in Xluinapur and on the Sahyadris, and 
is less common in the eastern scrub forest. (Jalloperdix spadicbus, 
(Gm.*) (A), the Red Sjmrfowl, a resident, is found in the same parts 
of the district as Gallus soniierati, and is equally numerous. 
Galloperdix lunulatus (Valouc.) (A), the Painted Spurfowl, a 
resident, is rare, being found only in tho forest near Gokak. 
Francolinus pictus (Jard. and Selby) (A), tho Painted Partridge, 
a resident, is common on most black soil tracts, and is seldom found 
far from trees. Ortygounis pondicerianus (Gm.) (A), the common 
Gray Partridge, a resident, is very common in the low scrub forests 
of Gokak and Chikodi ; it is*lcss common in the open country. 

Perdicula asiatica (Lath.) (A), the Jungle Bush Quail, a resident, 
is common on the SahyMris and in the eastern scrub forests. 
Perdicula argoondaii (Sykes) (A), the Rock Bush Quail, a resident, 
is common in the open east and in bush lands. Microperdix 
KRYTHKORHYNCHUS (Sykes) (A), the Painted Bush Quail, a resident, is 
common but very local, being found only in fields studded with bushes 
or trees. Coturnix communis (Bonn.) (A), tho Large Gray Quail, a 
, cold-weather visitant, is common in the open country east of the 
Sahyddris. Coturnix coromandelica (Gm.) (A), the Blackbreasted 
Quail, a resident, is common in all grass-lands and fields. Turnix 
taigoor (Sykes) (A),, the Blackbreasted Bustard Quail, a resident, is 
fairly common in the fields of tho scrub forest tracts east of 
Belgaum. Turnix joudera (Hodgs.) (A), the large Button Quail, is. 
very rare ; only one specimen has been obtained. Turnix DUSSUictXBr 


^ Birds marked (A) are game birds. 
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(Temm.) (A), the Small Button Quail, a resident, is common but very 
local in grass-lands near Belgaum. 

Of GralIiATortss, Eopodotis edwardsii (J. E. Gr.) (A), the Indian 
Bustard, probably a resident, occurs in the east in Parasgad. 
Sypheotides aurita (Lath.) (A), the Lesser Plorikin, is common 
in the hot weather in fields and 'grass-lands in the open country. 
Most leave during the rains and cold weather, but a few remain all 
the year. Cuusorius coROMAiiDETiicus (Gm.), the Courier Plover, is 
common in the eastern scrub tracts and in the open country east 
of Belgaum. Charadrius pulvus (Gm.,) the Eastern Golden Plover, 
probably a cold- weather visitant, is common on all grass-lands all 
over the district, except on the Sahyadris. ^Eoialitis dubia (Scop.), 
the Common Ring Plover, is common on open grassy expanses 
generally near ponds, in the plain counti’y. Chettusia oheqaria 
(Pall.), the Blncksided Lapwing, ‘ has been recorded by Captain 
Butler. Lobivanellus indicus (Bodd.), the Redwattled Lapwing, 
a resident, is very common pear water from the crest of the 
Sahydidris inland. Lobipluvia malabarica (Bodd.), the Yellow- 
wattled Lapwing, a resident, is common everywhere ; pn the 
Sahyddris it is commoner than L. indicus. It chooses drier ground. 
(Edicnemus scolopax (S. G. Gm.), the Stone l^lover, a resident, does 
not occur in tall forests, but is otherwise fairly common in the 
Kh^lnapnr and Sahyadri woodlands. Scolopax RifsTicoLA(L.) (A), 
the Woodcock, is rare, appearing only as a straggler in the season of 
migration in the forests west of Belgaum. G allin acjo sTHENiytA 
(Kuhl.), (A), the Pintailed Snipe, a cold-weather visitant, comes in 
September and stays till May. It is very common in the cold weather. 
When in January the open country begins tD dry, it retires to tho 
patches of summer rice in the forest tracts where it stays at least till 
tho hot weather rains set in. (jtALLTNAgo chelestis (Freu.) (A), the 
Common Snipe, a cold- weather visitant, chooses the same ground as 
G. sthenura but is* not nearly so common. Gallinago aALLiNU[.A(Lin.) 
(A), the Jack Snipe, a cold-weather visitant, occurs every whore, but 
is not nearly so common as the common or pintailpd variety. 
RHTNCHiEA bengalensis (Lin.) (A), the Baintcd Snipe, is probably a 
resident. It is very local as it seems to require much thicker cover 
than the other snipe and is never found in bare rice- fields. IVenty- 
five couple of snipe is considered a good bag for one gun in a day. 

Numenius lineatus(Cuv.) (A), the Curlew, a very rare cold- weather 
visitant, is recorded by Captain Butler from near Belgaum. 
Machetes pugnax (Liij.), the Ruff, is recorded by Captain Butler from 
Belgaum in the cold season. Rhyacophila glareola (Lin.), tho Spotted 
Sandpiper, is common ahout ponds and rice-fields in the cold season. 
Totakus ochropus (L.), the Green Sandpiper, is a very common cold- • 
weather visitant. Tringoides hypoleucus (Lin.), the Common Sand- 
piper, is common in the cold season. Totanus glottis (Lin.), the Green 
Siank, is common in the cold weather. Totanus puscim (L.),the 
Spotted Red Shank, is rare but occurs at Belgaum. Himantopus 
tSASDiDVS (Bonn.), the Stilt, is cpmmon near most ponds in the cold 
weather but is somewhat locally distributed. Parra indica (Latb.),^ 
the Bronzewinged Jacana, a resident, is common in Khandpur. 


Cha]^ XX. 
Prodnotion* 
Birds. 
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Htdrofhasianus CHiRUfious (Scop.)^ the Pheasant'^tailed Jacana, 
probably leaves in the cold weather. It is rarely found in the rains 
in Khanapur and Belgauni. Pobphyrio poliocephalus (Lath.) (A), 
the Purple Coot, probably a resident, is very locally distributed but 
is common in the reedy ponds in Khanapur. Fulica atra (Lin.) (A), 
the Bald Coot, a resident, is very common, found on almost every 
reedy pond in the cold weather. Gallinula chloropus (Lin.), the 
Common Water Hen, a resident common on weed and lily -covered 
ponds in Khd.n4pur. Erythra phcenicura (Perm.), the Whitebreasted 
Water Hen, a resident, is common in ponds in Khdnapur and along 
river banks. Pobzana akool (Sykes), the Brown Rail, one specimen 
said to have been caught on •its nest was found in October at 
Belgaum. Porzana bailloni (Vieill.), Baillon^s Crake, a cold-weather 
visitant, is common all over the district. Hypotjqnidi a striata (Lin.), 
the Bluebreasted Rail, occurs in the rains. Captain Butler obtained 
specimens at Belgaum. Xenorhynchus asiaticus (Lath.), the Black- 
necked Stork, a rare bird is recorded by Captain Butler from Hubli. 
Dissura episcopa (Bodd.), the Whitenecked Stork, a resident, is 
common in the Khdndpur forests and Sahyadris as well as in the 
more open country. 

Ardka ctnerea (Lin.), the Common Blue Heron, is very common 
in the cold weather in the open country near ponds. Ardka purpurea 
(Lin.), the Purple Heron, is rare ; one specimen is recorded from 
Sampgaon. Herodias torra(B. Ham.), the Large Egret, is common 
ev/^rywhere in the cold weather. Herodias intermedia (Han.), the 
Little White Heron, is common in the cold weather throughout the 
district. Herodias garzetta (Lin.), tlio Little Egret, is common in 
the 6old weather. Demiegretta oularis (Bose.), the Ashy Egret, 
probably a resident, is found on river-banks in the better wooded 
parts of Belgaum, Khdndpur, and Gok^k ; it is not common. 

Bubulcus coromandus (Bodd,), the Cattle Egret, a resident, is 
common in all forest tracts. Ardeola grayi (Sykes), the Pond Heron, a 
resident, is common everywhere. Butorides javanica (Horsf.), the 
Little Greeci Bittern, a resident, is common on woody river banks. 
Ardetta cinnamomea (Gm.) the Chestnut liittern, a resident, is 
rather rare; it is recorded from Belgaum and Khanapur. GoiSAEiUB 
Melanolophus (Kaffl.), the Malayan Tiger Bittern, is very rare; one 
specimen is recorded from the foot of tho Rdm pass. Nycticorax 
GR iSEUS (Lin.), the Night Heron, a resident, is locally distributed, but 
is not rare. Tantalus leucocepualus (Forst.), the Pelican Ibis, is 
found on the Ghatprabha, and probably occurs on all the larger 
streams in tho cold weather. Inocotis papillosus (Temm.) (A), the 
Wartyheaded Ibis, a cold-weather visitant, is not uncommon in the 
■more open parts in rice fields and along river-banks. 

Of Natatores, Sakcidiornis melanonotus (Penn.) (A), the Nukhta, 
probably a visitont, is very rare, occurring occasionally near 
Belgaum. Nettopus coromandelianus (Gm.) (A), tho Cotton Teal, is 
fairly common in the cold season in Khdud^pur and Sampgaon, and is 
probably generally distributed. Dsndbocygna javanica (Horsf.) (A), 
the Whistling Teal, probably occurs only in the rainy season when 
it is not uncommon. Spatula clypeata (Lin.) (A), the Shoveller, is 
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a common cold- weather visitant. Anas Boschas (L.) (A), the Wild 
Duck^ is recorded by Captain Butler from Hubli ; it is rare. Anas 
PCBOiLORHYNCHA (Porst.) (A), the Spotbilled Duck, probably a 
resident, is not uncommon. Chaulelasmus stbbperus (Lin.) (A), the 
Gadwall, is a very common cold-woather visitant. Dafila acdta 
(Lin.) (A), the Pintailed Duck, occurs in the cold weather, but is not 
rare. Querquedulacrecca (Lin.) (A), the Common Teal, is a common 
cold-weather visitant, Qqerquedula circia (Lin.), the Bluowinged 
Teal, is common in the cold-weather. Folioula fbuina (Lin.) (A), the 
Redheaded Pochard, a rare cold-wcather visitant, is recorded from 
Hubli by Captain Butler Fdligula NYRocA(Guld.)(A), tho White-eyed 
Pochard, a rare cold-weather visitant, is recorded by Captain Butler 
from Belgaum. Fulioula cristata (Lin.) (A), the Tufted Duck, a cold- 
weather visitant, is recorded by Captain Butler from Belgaum. 
Podiceps minor (Gm.), the Little Grebe, is a common resident. 
Hydrochelidon hybrida (Pall.), the Small Marsh Tern, a rare cold 
weather visitant, is found at Belgaum. Sterna melanogastra (Tern.), 
the Blackbelliod Tern, is a rare cold-weather visitant. Pklecanus 
PH iLiPPENSis (6m.), the Grey Pelican, is recorded by Captain, Butler 
as shot at Belgaum. Phalacrocorax pygma«:us (Pall.), the Little 
Cormorant, is very common. Plotus melanogaster (Penn.), tho 
Indian Snakebird, is a common resident. 

Snakes are common everywhere, especially on stony ground. The 
Cobra Naga tripudians, and Vhursa Kchis carinata, are perhaps tho 
commonest of poisonous snakes. Pythons are occasionally so»n, 
and little green snakes, scarcely to be known from tho blades of 
grass in which they lie, are numerous. 

Crocodiles are common in all the larger streams. They seldom 
attack men, but frequently kill goats, and sometimes cows, and even 
the largest bufFaloes. The flesh of the crocodile is eaten by 
people of the Goll caste, who hunt and kill it in the water. When 
they have seen a crocodile enter the water, the Golls make a great 
noise and splash some distance above and below the spot where 
he is supposed w be. This so frightens the beast that he tries to 
hide under the first cover he can find in tiio bod or bank of the river. 
After some minutes of noise and splashing divers go in search, 
and, when the animal is found, secure it with nets, or, if it is small, 
despatch it without the use of nets. The Gplls have dogs specially 
trained to help in securing the game. 

Fish^ in abundance, but for the most part small and of little value, 
are caught in the Malprabha, Tamraparni, Ghatprabha, and 
Mdrkdndeya, as well as in tho smaller streams and ponds. Except 
during the rainy season floods, which is the breeding or spawning 
time, fish are caught all the year round. In this way tho breeding* 
fish and the fry are to some extent spared, though the fishermen 
never fail to destroy them when they can get them. The chief 
fresh-water fish caught in rivers and ponds are tho at?c»Z, bali^ bam 
or balvi, dhoke, godach, gdchdli, ghogre, hardgi, hdnu, kute, kavli, 
kulogi, kavnya mala^, muluga jpurgi, sannat and thunga. 


Chapter IX» 
Produotieit 

fiirdf. 


Snakes. 


Crocodiles. 


Fish. 


* The fish portion is compiled from D^’s Fish and Fisheries, Appendix LII. and 
LX., and from a contribution from Mr. Q, McCorkell, C.S. 
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The fishery rights of Government and of private persons have 
never been fixed. 1'he people of the river bank villages net fish for 
their own use. Besides river-bank villagers there are professional 
• fishers of the Bhoi, Koli, Rajput, and Maratha castes. Except 
Musalmiiris, who fish mostly for home use, these fishers catch in 
order to sell. In addition to fishing they work as servants, palanquin- 
bearers, baskctmakers, and husbandmen. Breeding and young fish 
are caught in nets made of cotton thread dyed brown with a mesh 
of about one-sixth or one-fourth of an inch from knot to knot. 
In and near Belgaum a not called jkingirijdl, with even smaller 
meshes, is used for catching prawns and a small fish called mori 
known to Europeans as whitebait. Nets with minute meshes are 
used during the rains for small fish, and with larger meshes during 
the cold and hot seasons. Besides these, there are drag-nets mahdjdl, 
hand-nt^ts charejal, and stake-nets IcnnddL Besides being netted, 
fish are trapped in irrigated fields. They are carried in by the rush 
of water, and once inside, they are easily caught. In the hot weather, 
the rivers brooks and ponds are dammed and poisonous drugs are 
thrown into the water, so that the fish either die, or, becoming stupefied, 
float on the top and are easily caught. Tins pi*actice of poisoning fish 
to a certain extent has been stopped in Gokak, as the cutting of the 
poisonous twigs and leaves has been forbidden. Rod fishing and 
long line fishing are occasionally resorted to whore the water is too 
deep to dam. ilottom fishing by dragging small pools with a piece 
of vi’otton cloth is carried on by persons from the banks throughout 
the year. Of the fish thus caught, the largest are oaten, but many 
small fry are left on the banks to die. No fishing boats are 
employed in any part of the district. Except during the heavy rains 
when fishing is stopped, none of the rivers have water enough to 
float a boat luucb larger than a cockle shell. The bait used is either 
the common earthworm or grubs found in manure. 

All classes of people except Brjihmans, Lingdyat.s, Jains, Marwar 
Vdnis, Bh^tias, Vaishyas,’Gujarat Vanis, and Panchals eat fish. As 
the markets are well supjdied with salt-fish from Goa and the coast, 
there is little demand for frdsh fish, which are dear and bad. The 
only exception is near Belgaum, where the European demand exceeds 
the supply. Local opinion diflfers as to whether the supply of fish is 
or is not falling off. 
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According to the 1881 census' the population of the district was 
864,014 or 185*57 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
791,277 or 91*58 per cent; Musalmans 66,262 or 7*60 per cent; 
Christians 6322 or 0*73 per cent; Jews 89 ; and Parsis 64. Tho 
percentage of males on the total population was 50*28 and of females 
49*71. The corresponding returns for 1872 were a total of 941,085 
or 205*83 to the square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 865,776 
or 91*61 per cent ; Musaimans 72,065 or 7*62 per cent; Christians 
6931 or 0*73 per cent; Jews 123 or 0*01 per cent; and Parsis 90. 
Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns show a decrease 
of 80,971 or 8*56 per cent. Tho decrease is due partly to tho 
mortality caused by the 1876-77 famine, and partly to the emigration 
of tho labouring classes to tho neighbouring districts which took 
place at that time.^* 

Of 864,014 (males 434,485, females 429,529), tho total poj)ulation, 
783,187 (males 400,119, females 383,068) or 90'64 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 80,827, who wore not born in the district, 
25,755 were born in Kolhdpur; 24,060 in the Nonthern Manitha 
states; 8404 in Dh^rvvar; 4403 in Satdra; 4252 in Kaladgi ; 2430 
in the Konkan and Konkan states; 1930 in Goa, Daman, and Diu ; 
1390 in 8holdpur ; 1389 in Madras; 1150 in Kanara ; 889 in tho 
Nizamis Territories ; 886 in (Jujanit ; 840 in Poona ; 338 in Maisur ; 
240 in Bombay ; 188 in Ahmadnagar ; 171 in Klulndesh ; 55 in Nasik ; 
and 2057 in other parts of India and outside of India. 

Of 864,014, tiie wholo population^ 556,397 (maldVi 277,640, 
females 278,757) or 64'39 per cent spoke K4narese. Of the remain- 
ing 307,617 persons, 225,008 or 26*04 percent spoke Marathi; 
65,731 or 7‘60 per cent spoke Hindustani ; 10,757 or 1*24 per cent 
spoke Telugu ; 1810 or 0*20 per cent spoke Gujarati ; 1670 or 0*19 
per cent spoke Tamil; 1270 or 0*14 per cent spoke English; 682 
spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese; 614 spoke Hindi ; 30 spoke 
Tulu ; 33 spoke Panjabi; 4 spoke German; and 2 spoke Arabic. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions, but show the difference of sex : ^ 


Chapter III. 
Population. 

Census Details. 
1872-1881. 


Birth-place, 


Language. 


Age, 


^In 1837 and in 1846 the people of the Belgaum district as it was then constituted 
were numbered. The territorial changes which have since taken place make those 
fifrares useless for purposes of comparison. 

’ Some details of the Emigration during the famine tipie are given in Chapter IV. 
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Belqaum Population BY Age^ 188U 


Agk in 
Ybaks. 

Hindus. 

Musalua'ns. 

CnaisTiANS. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on FeinaFes. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Up to 1 .. 

10,490 

2*64 

1 

1 10,390 

2-01 

9.59 

2-87 

893 

2-71 

17 

1-03 

76 

2*81 

iUiA 

33,370 

8 40 

34,173 8-67 

2816 

8-42 

2S46 

8 -65 

233 

6-36 

253 

9 -.50 

6 to 9- 

f.(j,i7a 

1413 

64.996 

13-96 

4881 

14-61 

47.56 

14-47 

370 

10-10 

.370 

13*90 

10 to 14 . . 

1 6«.3r)r) 

1 14-18 

46,981 

11-92 

4859 

14-65 

3863 

11*75 

.305 

8 .33 

271 

10-18 

16 to 19 ... 

131.9)^0 n*oi 

27,798. 7-06 

2668 

7-98 

2115 

G-43 

279 

7*62 

200 

7-51 

20 to 24 ... 

.30,819 

7-76 

34.62.'> 

8-76 

2535 

7 -.59 

2878 

8-75 

3.19 

9-26 

240 

9-01 

26 to 21) ... 

38,000 

9-.66 

37.867j 9-61 

;)168 

9-48 

3230 

9-84 

428 

11-69 

312 

11*72 

»0 to 31 ... 

36,001 

9-06 

37.5-29! 9-52 

2001 

8-05 

3162 

9-62 

427 

11-06 

2.56 

9-62 

:16 to 39 ... 

2.1.399 

6 -.39 

23,1.54 

5-87 

2105 

6 ‘30 

1877 

5-71 

289 

7-89 

137 

5*14 

40 to 49 ... 

40,6.63 

10-20 

38.677 

9-81 

3279 

9-80 

3160 

9-61 

300 

8-19 

2.38 

8-94 

60 to 64 ... 

16.640 

4*18 

18.852 

4-78 

1.321 

.3-06 

1516 

4‘YO 

209 

6-70 

114 

4-28 

6n to 69 .. 

6.630 

1-64 

7108 

1-81 

513 

1-.53 

679 

1-76 

88 

2-40 

40 

1-60 

Abovo 60 ., 

14,978 

3-70 

21,935 

6 -.56 

1300 

3-89 

19.57 

5-05 

323 

8-82 

155 

5-82 









y 

V 


' 

y 

Total ... 

397,332 

393^945 

33,3014 

32,868 

.3661 

2001 



PA'RHIS. 



Jews. 

S 

Total. 

TTs-k ¥A 1 

1 

2*22 





2 

5-55 

11.521 

2-65 

11.260 

2-02 

up CO 1 

4 

8-88 

2 

10-52 

3 

6-66 

1 

2-77 

.36,431 

8-38 

87,275 

8-67 

1 to *k 
r. fit (1 

3 

C-(i6 

4 

21-05 

7 

13-20 

6 

16-CG 

61,439 

14 14 

60,132 

13-99 

U .. 

10 to 14 

9 

20-00 

4 

21-05 

7 

13-20 

4 

11-11 

61, .535 

14-16 

51.123 

11-90 

15 to 10 

2 

4-44 

1 

5-26 

3 

5-66 

8 

22-22 

;14,932 

8-04 

30.12-2 

7*01 

20 to 24 

5 

11-11 

1 

6-26 

15 

28-30 

2 

5-55 

33,743 

7-76 

37,640 

8-76 

25 to 29 

7 

1.6 6.6 

2 

10-.52 

5 

9*43 

2 

5-55 ! 41 608 

9 -.57 

41,419 

9*04 

30 to 34 

4 

8-88 



1 

l'H8 

4 

11*11 

39.424 

9-07 

40,951 

0*58 

35 to 39 ... 

1 

2-22 

... 


1 

1-88 

4 

irn 

27,795 

6-39 

25,172 

6*86 

40 to 49 ... 

7 

i.'i-es 

4 

21 -OS 

8 

15-09 

1 

2 77 

44,147 

10-16 

42,080 

0*79 

60 to 54 ... 

1 

2-22 

1 

5-26 

3 

5-66 

1 

2-77 

18.174 

4-18 

20,514 

4*77 

n'l tfi 69 






... 



7131 

1-64 

7787 

1*81 

Abovo 00*... 

1 

2-22 

^ • • 

• ^ 

^ • 


i 

2-77^ 

16,602 

3-82 

^ 

24,048 

6*60 

Total ... 

45 1 

19 

53 

36 

4.34,485 

429,620 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, marned, and widowed : 


Belgaum Marriage Details^ 1881, 



HINDUS. 


< 

Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

! 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Moles 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, 

Fj- 

|inale8. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried ... 

96,796 

80,724 

43,890 

11,039 

16,346 

1 1191 

10,251 

1751 

3667 

2681 

160,940 

98,286 

Married 

3000 

17,984 

11,334 

32,448 

15.348 24,477 

64,825 

02,243 

115,966 

71,163 

200,460 

208,316 

Widowed ... 

246 

761 

1122 

2594 

1280 

2180 



3773 

8398 

20,488 

73,471 

26,014 

87JM4 


MUSALMA'NS. 


Unmarried ... 

8492 

7977 

4458 

2376 

1986 

283 

1869 

181 

621 ' 

101 

17,326 

11»007 

Married 

164 

502 

869 

1409 

634 

1710 

3011 

6360 

0621 

6044 

14,280 

16.0fo 

Widowed ... 

0 

4 

16 

32 

79 

48 

116 

223 

674 

1407 

6046 

1779 

6881 


CHRISTIANS. 

Unmarried ... 

670 

693 

280 

221 

886 

60 

427 

80 

694 

29 

2216 

1029 

Married 

4 

6 

16 

47 

43 

138 

324 

485 

088 

488 

1826 

1058 

Widowed ... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

1 

12 

16 

81 

104 

478 

121 

674 
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BsLOAUJt Marriage Details, coutinuod. 



t 





• 

JEWS 





1 


Under Ten. 

Ton to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. j 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

.Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

I Fe- 1 
j inalHS. 1 

Unmarried . . 

10 

9 

6 

4 

3 

1 

5 


1 


2!i 

14 

Married 



1 


... 

7 

Ifi 

4 

13 

8 

38 

19 j 

Widowed ... 






... 




3 


1 a, 

L__._ 







PAIISIS. 





Unmarried ... 

8 

5 

8 

3 1 

'Ti 


3 

» i 

3 


24 

9 

Married 


1 

1 



,1 

9 

^ 1 

0 ! 

4 

19 

0 

Widowed ... 




1 j 

... j 



1 

... , 

»» i 

' 1 

,1 

2 1 

1 


According to Occupation tho 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I.—In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literati! ro, and Arts. 
17,082, or 1*97 per cent. 

IT. — In Domestic Service, f>207 or 1*06 per cent 

III. — In Trade, 4085 or O't? per cent, 

IV. — In Agriculture, 275,345, or 31*80 per cent. 

V. — In Crafts, 133,053, or 15*47 per cent. 

VL — In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupations, including cliildren, 424,642 
or 49*14 per cent. • 

Bra'hmans^ include nine divisions with a strength of 30,400 
souls or 3'84 per cent of the Hindu population. Tho following 
statement gives the details : 

liEiJiAUM Bii.inMANs, 1S8!, 


Clash. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Ch.AHH. 1 

Male.s. 

Femalith 

Total. 

Deshasth 

13,as8 

12,800 

20,094 

Shenvi 

090 

959 

1958 

Qolak 

7jj 

71 

110 

Tclanjc 

53 

33 

86 

Oujar&ti 

50 

0 

5(! 

TirKwl 

4.5 


80 

Karh&da 

1 200 

220 

4H0 



• 

Konkiinas^h.. 

i 448 

435 

873 

• 




MArwari 

1 15 

j 

10 

25 

Total ... 

15,833 

14,571 

.30.404 


Deshasths, with a strength of 20,694, originally from tho Deccan, 
are found all over the district. They are darker than Chitpdvan 
or Konkanasth Brahmans. They speak Marathi but the homo 
tongue of many is Kanarese. They are strict vegetarians. Most of 
them are grahasthas or laymen taking no alms and earning their 
living as writers, merchants, traders, moneylenders, and landowners. 
Among the religious Brahmans or bhikshuks aro vaidiks or reciters < 
of the Veds, shdstris or expounders of the law, joshis or astrologers, 
vaidifos or physicians, or readers of sacred books, and 

hariddses or singers and story-tellers. Tho chief subdivisions 
of Deshasths fbund in the district are Rigvedis, Apastambs, 
Yajarvedis, Kannavs, and M&dhyandins. Rigvedis, who are a large 
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subdivision intermarry with Apastambs^ and both consider it an 
act of merit to marry their daughters with their sisters’ sons. In 
rare cases the maternal uncle marries his niece. White and black 
• Yajurvedis do not intermarry. Kd.nnavs wore formerly considered 
inferior, and though of late years they have risen in social rankp 
some religious lligvedis scruple to eat food cooked by K&nnavs. 
MMliyaudins, avIio are found in largenurabersin Farasgad^ Sampgaon^ 
and Atlini, hold a low position among Desliasths. Unlike Rigvedis 
they do not marry their daughters with their sisters’ sons. Though 
some live on charity, and a few woi*k as cooks and water-bearers, 
Deshasths, as a class, arc well-to-do. Golaks or Govardhans are 
returned as numbering 14C and as found in Athni, Gokak, and 
Belgaum. 1'hey are divided into Kund Golaks who are said to be 
descended from a Brahman won;|p.n by a Brdhman man who was 
nort her husband, and Rand Golaks who are said to be descended 
from a Brahman widow. They are medium-coloured, neither very 
dark nor very fair. They speak cither Mardthi or Kdnarese and are 
moneychangers, shopkeepers, astrologers, and husbandmen. They 
send their boys to school and are in easy circumstances. GujarAt 
Brahman»s, of three subdivisions Nagar, Shrimdli, and Pokarna, 
with a strcngtli of 50, are found in Chikodi and Belgaum where 
some G u jardt Vdnis and Bhatids arc settled. They act as priests to 
Gujarat Vdnis and Bhdtids. 'Fhey are goodlooking and fair, but 
weak. 'Flioir homo speech is Gujardti and they speak Marathi in 
public. They have no houses of their own, and generally live in the 
houses of their patrons the Oujardt Vdnis and Bhdtids. They are 
strict vegetarians. Their dress differs from that of local Brdhmans 
only by their wearing a small turban instead of a headscarf or rumdl, 
Tliey hold aloof from other Brahmans, and do not cat with them. 
Kauhadas from Karhdd near the meeting of the Krishna and Koyna 
about fifteen miles south of Sdiara, arc returned as numbering 480 
and as found over the whole district. As a class they are darker, 
loss well-^featured, and sturdier than the Konkanosihs. Their home 
tongue is Mardthi. They are priests, traders, writers, landholders, 
cooks, and wator-carriers. They are staunch goddess worshippers, 
tlioir chic^f family goddess being Lak’shmi. Cases of intermarriage 
among Kiirhddas, Ueshasths, and Konkanasths are not unknown. 
Karhadds are frugal, businesslike, and intelligent. On the whole 
they are well-to-do. Konkanasths or Cihtpayans with a strength 
of 873,. are scattered over the district. They have come fro;n the. 
Konkan and are family priests, Government servants, moneylenders, 
cooks, and beggars. The men are generally fair and tall, and the , 
women well-formed and graceful. They speak Kdnarese, but their 
' home tongue is Mardthi. They are frugal, intelligent, hardworking, 
and enterprising. Many of them are well-to-do, and a few are rich. 
MArwAr BrAhmans are found in very small numbers in large 
towns. Tl^ey have not permanently settled in the district. Exqept 
a few who serve as cooks to Mdrwdr Vdnis, they are well-to-do aa 
merchants and dealers in cloth and metal vessels. Some of them 
have their wives and children with them. ' * 

Shewis, with a strength of 1958, are found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Khdndpur sub-divisions. A few are found in the 
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Sampgaon sub-division^ and there are a considerable number in the 
town of Shdhdpur^ which is about a mile to the south of Bel gaum 
and belongs to the chief of S^ngli. Goa was their original Konkau 
settlement, where, according to the Sahyddri Khand, they arc said to 
have come at ParashurAm’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut in 
Northern India. This legend is thought to bo confirmed by the fact 
that, especially in Goa and the surrounding parts, Shenvis like 
Bengalis freely rub their heads with oil and also like them are fond 
of rice gruel called pej and fish. The honorific Bab, as in Purushottain- 
bdb, is perhaps a corruption of Babu in Bengali. ^ Shenvis have 
some peculiar names taken from their gods, such as Man gosh, 
Sh&nt&rdm, Shantabdi, and others. Their broad pronunciation of 
the vowel sounds is also said to be like the Bengali pronunciation." 
Their famil/gods,^ for whom they have much reverence, are still in 
Goa from which some are said to have fled to escape conversion 
by the Portuguese. They hold themselves bound to visit Goa at least 
.every four or five years to pay their devotion to the family god. 
Others are probably older settlers in Bolgaum as sonuj of the 
Deshpdndes, Inamdars, and Khasnis of Khanapur, Chandgrwl, and 
other places hold deeds or mnad» from the Bijtipnr Government 
(1489-1686). The fact that Shenvis are the hereditary 
in the greater part of the Khdnilpur and Bolgaum sub-divisions and 
in part of Dhdrwdr sethns to show that some were settled in the 
district before the beginning of Bijapur rule. The Shenvis belong 
to ten stocks or gotrds : Atri, Bharadvaj, Gautarn, Jamdagnya, 
Kaundinya,Kdshyap,Kaushik,Vasishta,Vatsaand Vishvamitra, llicy 
are Sdrasvat Brahmans of the Panch Gaud order, and their priests or 
upadhyds belong either to their own class or to the class of Karhada 
Brahmans. They have a few original surnames as Achindno, Bhanddro, 
Bichu, Brahme, K^lnvindc, Karnik, Kekart?, Mange, Koge, 'JVdang, and 
Velang. A few are taken from their past and present occupation, 
as Dalvi or commander, Desai or village headman, Deshpando or 
district accountant, Padnis or accountant and seal-keeper, ifavdldar 
or subordinate revenue officer, Khot or revenue farmer, Kiilkarni or 
village accountant, Khasnis or deputy, Mafltri or counsellor, Nadgonda 
orheadof adistrict,Nadkarni or district accountant, Naik or headman, 
Sabnis or chief clerk, and Sardph or moneycliangcr. Most surnames 
are taken from the names of places as Punekar, . Shahdpurkar, 
Jdmbotkar, and others. In religion ^henvis are cither Smdrts or 
yaishnavs>each sect being under the jurisdiction of a separate mnydsi 
head priest called avdmi.^ The Sradrt svdmi has a monastery at 
Khandpur where he occasionally lives, and which enjoys a grant of 
the two villages of Mansdpur and Lakudvddi. The two sects dine 


^ Rdo Bali&dar Shankar Pdndurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to Government. 

* Professor R. G. Bhdnd&rkar, M.A. , Ilon.M.R. A.S. The tombs or samddhia of two 
of the first settlers, named Shivasharma and Devasbarma the aiicestors^or rnulpuruah 
of the Vatsa and Kaundinya stocks or gotrds are still shown and worshipped at Kona 
near the vidlage of Mangeshi. 

* Their chief house gods and goddesses are Mahdlakshmi, Mangesh also called 
Mdngirish and supposed to mean the god of Mungir in Bengal, Mlidliisa, Ndgesh, 
ibfipindth, Shdntjl^urga, and Saptakotishvar 

^The Sm&rt svdmi generally lives at Sonavda in Kdnara and the Vaisbnav svdmi.in 
Goa. ‘ ‘ They have rich monasteries- at Kdrwdr, Bombay, Ndsik, and Benares. • 
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together and intermarry and do not hate each other as in Bombay. 
Ofthe several minor divisions of Shenvia, only a few ECud^ldeshkars 
and Kdnvar Sarasvats are found in the district. Shenvis are fair. 
The women are well-made and graceful, and, like the women of Goa, 
are fond of decking their hair with flowers. Both men and women 
speak Marathi and occasionally K^narcse. At home they speak the 
Konkaui language which they brought from Goa, though the accent 
has been changed to a Kdnarese accent, and a good many Kd.narese 
words have been added. Their houses, especially in Nandgad and 
in the Sangli chiefs town of Shdhdpur, are strong and well-built. 
Most Shenvis eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As a 
class they are well-to-do, some of them in Nandgad and Shahdpur 
being bankers and moneychangers ; the rest arc Government 
servants chiefly village clerks and district hereditary ofRcers. A 
few are pleaders, traders, contractors, shopkeepers, and landholders, 
some of whom till with their own hands. They are fond of show and 
somewhat extravagant, but in intellect and energy hold their own 
with any class in the district. They Lave no peculiar customs.^ 
Caste disput(?s are settled at meetings of the members of the caste, 
the caste decisions being referred for confirmation to the head priests 
or svdmiti. They arc eager to educate their children, and seem likely 
to keep the place they hold as one of the most intelligent and 
prosperous classes of West India Hiudus. 

Telangs, with a strength of 8C, arc scattered over the district* 
They are wandering beggars, and are not settled in the district. 
They conic from the Ifadras Presidency in the fair season. Tikquls, 
with a strength of 86, are scattered over the district. They are 
said to have come from the Madras Presidency. They have settled 
in the district and arc cultivators. In dress, habits, and manners 
they resemble Kuubis. They are dark, well-built, and hardworking. 
Deshasths and other local Brahmans drink water brought by a 
Tirgul, but do not oat food cooked by one. 

Brahmans are found all over the district. They are family priests, 
merchants, ^traders, money Venders, Government servants, pleaders, 
cooks and water-bearers, and landholders. The landholders own 
both Government and alienated lands. Some of them till with their 
own hands. The priestly class beg, conduct the worship of house 
gods, make leaf plates, teach children Sanskrit prayers and other 
texts, and help in performing religious rites. The bhikshulcs or 
religious Brdhmans are idle and lazy. Except some elderly widows 
who serve as cooks in rich Brdhman houses, women have nothing 
to do except housework. 

The houses of the rich are largo, two or three storeys hi^h, with 
tiled roofs and walls of stone. Those of the poor are small ii^th tiled* 
roofs and mud walls. The outer face of the house wall is covered 
with clay s^d mortar and painted with upright stripes alternately 
white and red. The inside face is decorated with pictures of gfods. 


^ In some families at the yearly Ganj^ati worshm in August- September a picturo of 
the god Irawu on paper is lud beside his image. This custom ia believed to havetalDsil 
its rise in the time vrhen the Portuguese forbade the open worship of Hindu gods. 
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giants^ and other Purdnic personages. Every Brdhman house has 
generally a b^ck and sometimes a front yard, a cook-room which 
opens on the backyard, a middle hall where household furniture 
and provisions are stored and where the children sh^ep at night, 
and two or three bedrooms for the married people and a large 
hall. Outside the front door is a veranda raised one to two 
feet above the ground where the members of the family sit talking 
of an evening. In front of the door in the front or backyard or 
garden is a highly ornamented pedestal on which is a pot with a 
sweet basil j^laiit to which the house people bow when* they go out. 
There is a shed close by for cows, shc-buffaloes, and horses. 
The yard is daily swept, cowdunged, and tlocoratod with lines of 
powdered quartz. In the backyard are plantains and a variety of 
flowering shrubs and a number of basil plants, wlioso leaves and the 
flowers of the shrubs are used in the worship of the house gods. 
Their household furniture includes metal pots and pans, wooden 
boxes stools and cots, bedding and pillows. In addition to these, a 
few houses have chairs tables and cupboards. 

The daily food of Brahmans includes rice, Indian millet breaij,])ulse 
curry, butter, curds, and milk. Except Shenvis they are strict 
vegetarians and some do not eat onions, garlic, or carrots which they 
conjsidor impure. Some do not drink the milk of a cow until the tenth 
day after she has calved. When one of them intends to give a caste 
feast he goes round to the houses of the different guests accom})anied 
by his wife, a relation or two, a servant, and the family priest. Thpy 
take with them two cups, one filled with grains of rice, the other with 
red-powder. When they reach a house the men stand on the veranda 
and call out the name of the owner of the house, and tlic women of the 
party walk into tlie part of tlio house where the women live. When 
the head of the house aj)pcars, the priest in the name of the host asks 
him to a feast, naming the place, the day, and the hour at which ho 
should attend, and lays a few grains of rice on the j)alin of liis right 
hand. The head of tho house takes the grains of rice if ho can come ; 
if he has another engagement he makes an excuse. Inside of tho 
house tho women of the party mark tho brow of tho chief woman of 
the family with red-powder and give their invitations. On tho feast 
day when the dinner is ready a near relation of the host goes to the 
houses of his guests and tolls them that the feast is ready and thaff 
the host waits to receive them. When the guests arrive the host 
receives the men and the hostess receives tho women, and they are 
led into different rooms. Bach of the guests brings a waterpot and 
oup. The women are in full dress and decked with ornaments ; the 
men have no turban and are bare to the waist which is girt by a 
silk waistcloth which falls to the feet. In the men's room the guests 
are seated in two rows about four feet apart facing each other. 
In front of each guest a leafplate is laid. In the women's room 
the hostess marks with red-powder tho brow of each gtyest as she 
entersj and they are seated in two rows facing each other like the 
men. When the guests are seated a band of people of the house, 
relations and friends, both men and women, serve the dishes, 
putting a little of each dish into the leafplate in front of each guest. 
When the dishes are served, the host goes to the god’s room 
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and tbe fantily priest offers the god food or naivedya. He then 
sets on a plate a cupful of holy water or tirth, some sandal-paste» 
some grains of rice, some flowers and basil leaves, and going in 
front of each male guest, pours a spoonful of the holy water on his 
right palm and this the guest sips. He then rubs the guest^s brow 
with sandal-paste and fixing a few grains of rice in the paste, lays 
a tuhi or sweet basil leaf or a flower in his hand. When all have 
sipped the holy water the family priest sprinkles a little water and 
a little sandal-paato on the ground in front of him and calls in a 
loud voice the name of the host’s family god and all the men guests 
join in the shout. Jay, Jay RrUn, Victory, Victory to Kiim. The 
priest bows and asks the guests to begin. While the guests are 
eating, the host goes up and down among the men guests and the 
hostess among the women guests, pressing them to cat and chiding 
them for their want of appetite. When dinner is over the guests 
are handed betelnut and leaves, scented oils and powders are rubbed 
on their arms, and garlands of flowers or nosegays are placed in 
their hands. Money is given to such of the guests as belong to 
priestly families, and in return they throw grains of rice ^ over the 
host’s head, who bows before them and receives a blessing. Their 
holiday dishes arc hundis, balls of gram flour mixed with sugar 
and boiled in butter ; hemns, solid balls of gram mixed with sugar 
and boiled in butter ; and dalea, wheat balls boiled in butter and 
mixed with sugar, raisins, bits of almonds, and sugarcandy ; hhir 
on boiled milk mixed with sugar and pieces of almonds ; alirikha/rid, 
curds mixed with sugar, nutmeg, saffron, and bits of almonds; 
hifihnrJ}lidt, rico cooked with sugar, saffron, and almonds ; vdnge^ 
hhdt, rico cooked with butter and split brinjals; jilhi, small cake of 
wheat flour fried in boiling butter and syrup. A sweet cake called 
chavda is peculiar to the Shenvis. 

Brahmans take two meals a day. They do not dine without 
bathing and put on a silk robe which has not been touched since it 
was washed and dried. A Brahman who has been girt with the 
sacred thread, before ho begins to eat, offers some of the food to his 
gods, and sprinkles a ring of water round his plate. He places 
from three to five pinches of cooked rice mixed with butter on the 
right side of his leafplate, pours water on the rice, and pours a 
spoonful on the palm of his right hand, sips it, and oats six pinches 
of rice, and then begins to eat. At the evening meal some 
Vaishnavs do not place the pinches of rice on the ground and do 
not sip water or eat the pinches of rico. All they do is to touch 
their eyes with waiter. After their meal is over, all Brahmans 
sip a spoonful of water and wash their hands and feet. During 
• dinner if two men touch, and this often happens, they are polluted, 
and have to apply water to the eyelids before again beginning to eat. 
A few old orthodox Brahmans do not eat again till the evening 
or even till next day. If they choose they may avoid the fest by 
eating dishes collGd phaldhdr which have b^n cooked in butter. 
In like manner, if a server touches one who is dining, the server 
lias to throw away the dish and may not go into the cook-room 
again till he has washed his hands and feet. Except a wife^ who^ 
can eat from her husband's plate, no one ^can' eat oilt of a plate 
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which has been used until it is washed and cleaned. A used leaf- 
plate is cast away. 

At home a Brahman wears a waistcloth. On going out ho winds 
a scarf or rumdl round his head, and puts on a'coat^ a waistcoat, 
and a sleeveless jacket. Both in and out of doors the women 
wear a robe and a bodice. The robe is passed round the waist and 
the lower end drawn back between the feet and tucked into the waist- 
band behind, the robe falling on each side of the end that is drawn 
back so. as to hide the limbs nearly to the ankle. The upper end of 
, the robe is drawn from the waist over the right shoulder and is 
: then passed across the bosom and tucked into the waistband on the 
left side. The bodice has a back and short sleeves stopping above 
the elbow. It is fastened in a knot in the middle of the bosom. 
Children under six are allowed to play about the house without 
clothes. Out of doors boys and girls wear caps and coats reaching to 
the knee. After six years of age a girl begins to wear a robe. A 
boy when he is nine or ten, that is after ho has been girt with the 
sacred thread, .wears a waistband in the house and a waistcloth 
when he goes out. Before a Brahman puts on a now waistcloth 
he rubs turmeric and rod-powder on tho corners at both ends, and 
folding it lays it before tlie house gods and prays them to give him 
a better garment next time. Finally before it is worn the now 
garment is sometimes laid across the back of a horse. 

Yellow robes with red silk borders and lace fringes called pdta{6 
are a favourite dress for. women during their first pregnancy. 
Red or crimson silk waistcloths with lace borders aro worn both by 
men and women on holidays. Tho rich have introduced petticoats. 
Compared with thb women the men wear few ornaraonts, TIio men 
wear the earring called bhUcbdli, finger rings, tho armlet called 
pochi, and thp .^'^’^^sijrnanients called gop and Icanthi, The boys wear 
pearl earriri^;*^ ':5v^cr rings, the bracelets called vdlds and toUds, gold 
or silver wai'!sJ|6ains, tho gold necklaces called gaps and hanlhis, and 
silver anklets. TLe women wear on their heads ndgs or cobras, 
ketaks, chandrakors or moons, and flowers^ or phuls rounJ tho back 
hair. Sometimes the hair is plaited and allowed to hang down the 
back with a number of flowers braided with the hair. In tho ears 
they wear bugdis, hdlis, and harnaphuls, 1 'heir nose-rings are of three 
kinds, a ring of twenty pearls called nath, a ring of four or five 
pearls called gddi, and a ring with one large pearl called mugat'L 
The neck is the chief object of decoration. The first ornament is 
the lueky-thread ‘or mangalsutra which is tied to tho bride's neck 
by the husband at the time of the marriage. Other necklaces called 
tikis are of many kinds, geji-tikis gnd in-tikis and vajra-tikis ; 
circles of gold .coifis, putalis, jomdliaars, or chandrahdrs, are also 
worn. Armlets called vdnkis and bdjubands are worn above the elbow, 
and wristlets called and A thick broad gold^ or silver 

belt called pattd clasps the waist and keeps tho robe tight. Anklets 
of silver called sarpoiis and paijans adorn the feet, and silver rings 
'embellish the toes. Young children wear pearl earrings called 
^mukhs or Ynndia and chalatumbs or bJickhars, The neck is adorned 
I with .a circlet called haali and gdthli of gold coins or putalis in the 
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middle of which are two tiger claws worked in gold. Ndgmurgis of 
gold and silver are worn above the elbows and gold bmdlis and 
gunds round the wrists. In addition to these ornajncnts male 
infants wear a gold or silver belt round the loins and anklets called 
halgadag and kcflgadag. Tho infant’s cap or jhiilpi is adorned with 
three gold flowers, and on the lap is fastened an arhrli or padaTc, 
studded with precious stones; Most of a Brdhmaii’s savings are 
invested in ornaments. 

A Rrfihrnan rises early, washes his hands and face, and repeats 
verses, lie goes to the backyard, plucks some flowers and basil 
leaves for tho gods, and attends to his business till ten or eleven. 
When lie comes homo he bathes, repeats prayers, worships his house 
gods, and dines. After dinner he takes a short nap, attends to hia 
business, visits some neighbouring temple, and returns- home in 
the evening. When snp])cr is ready he washes his hands and feet, 
prays, cats, and goes to bed between nino and ten. A woman rises 
early, sweeps tho house, draws water, arratigcs the vessels in the 
cook-room, rcinovcis the bedding, and lights a firo. • She combs her 
hair, 'marks her brow with red-powder, puts on her nose and ear- 
rings, and bathes. She puts things in order in the god’s room, 
arranges the vessels of worship, rubs sandalwood to powder, and 
cooks. When dinner is ready she serves it to tho people of the 
house, and after they have dined bows to the house gods and dines. 
She removes what is left, cowdungstho hearth and the dining place, 
ahd washes tho cooking and dining vessels, plates, and cups. She 
then waslies the waistcloths* robes and bodices, and perhaps the 
children’s clothes, and prepares cotton wicks and leafplates. After 
a short nap, slio sets to work again, cleaning rice, cutting vegetables, 
cooking and serving supper, su]^)iug, cowdunging the place where 
supper was eaten, and cleaning vessels, and then goes to bed. 

' The customs of the Belgaiim Brahmans differ little from those of 
the Dluirwar Brahmans which are given in tho Dharwar Statistical 
Acciount. In religion, Brahmans are either Vaishnavs or Smarts. 
Vaishnav men mark their. brow, shoulders, and chest with lines and 
marks of the cunch-sholl and discus in yellow sandalwood or 
(jopi~ch(ftidan earth. They daily mark their bodies with special 
metal seals bearing Vishnu’s shell and discus. SmArt men mark 
tho brow with a single or double level lino of sandal and Vishnav 
men with a single upright Hue of go pi-chan dan. They also mark the 
shoulders and chest with level lines. The wives of Vaishnavs mark 
tho brow with an upright and the wives of Smarts with a level line 
of red -powder or kunku. They rub their cheeks and arms with 
turmeric at the time of bathing to give the skin a yellowish tinge. 
Both married and unmarried women are careful to rub the brow 
with red-powder. Widows are not allowed to use either turmeric or 
red-powder. Their heads are shaved, and, if they are Vaishnavs, 
the brow is marked with an up-and-down line of charcoal or 
gopi-cha^idan earth. Their priests are Brdhmans whom they treat 
with great respect. They observe all the Hindu fasts and feasts and 
make pilgrimages to Benares, RAmeshvar, Venkatraman, andOiri or 
mountain of Venkatraman in the Madras Presidency. The head 
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of the Vaishnav Brahmans is Madhy^ch^rya and of the Smdrta is 
the ShankarAcharya. These two pontiffs settle all religious disputes. 
They send their boys to school aud are well off. 

Writers include throe castes with a strength of *426 or 0*05 per 
cent of the Hindu population.- Of those 98 (males 52, females 40) 
were Kayasth Prabhus 284 (males 102, females 1'22) Mudliars or 
Valalansj and 44 (males 20, females 24) Naiduja^ 

Ka'yasth Prabhus are returned as numbering ninety-eight and 
as found chiefly, in Belgaum and Chikodi. 'Jlireo families wlio are 
settled in Pargad in Khauapur are said to have been brought by ShiVaji 
from the Kolaba district. One of these tliree fatuilios lias tlie title of 
Subhedar, and enjoys certain cash allowaiKios. ^riio other Kayasth 
Prabhus, who ai*e in Government service, are all from the Kolaba 
district. They have no subdivisions. The local Kayasths arednrker 
and stronger than tliose of Kolaba or Itatnagiri. Ihe men weai* tho 
headscarf, or rvnidl, instead of tho turban ; in otlun* res])ec*ts their 
dress does not differ from that of their castomeii in tlie Konkan. T hey 
speak Marathi and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, nyitton, 
aud game,, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard- 
working, hospitable and bind of show and pleasure. Most of them 
are landowners, and a few who have come from Kolaba are in 
Government service. Their household deities are Kliandoba and 
Bhavani. Doshasth Bnihmans are their family priests. Caste 
disputes are settled according to the (>|)inioii of llie majority 
the castcmeii. IMio Svami of Sankeslivar is their religious toa(4ier 
or guru, Tln^y burn tli(‘ir dead, forbid widow marriage, and sliavo 
their widows’ heads. They^ send their boy's to school and are a 
prosperous class. 

Mudlia'rs or Valalans arc returned as mimlxTing 28 4 and as 
found chit.dly in tJie town and snli-division of Belgaiiin. Tluy are 
somewhat dusky in colour vaiying from light brown tom^arly black!^ 
They are smaller and weaker than Ijingayals. 1'he hair is always 
black and tho eyes black, bright, and intelligent. T^ieir home 
tongue is Taiiiii. They are clean, neat, lArd working, sober, thrifty, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. A Mudli?ir is most kind to 
his relations. ^IC he is prosperous, relations flock to him from all 
sides and take up their abode with him. Most Mudliars arc land- 
owners. But they will not touch the plough if they can help it, 
and, as a rule, do all flcld-work with the help of hired labour. fSomo 
are merchants, shopkeepers, Government servants, incssongers, and 
domestic servants. The Commissariat Department is full of Mudliars. 
Except a few of tho rich who own large and comfortable buildings, 
their houses arc simple and small. They eat rice, vegetables, tish, 
mutton, and fowls, and drink liquor. 1'hc men wear a waistcloth, * 
a shouldercloth, and a coloured rumdl or headclotJi. The women 
wear a shortsleevod bodice and a coloured robe fourteen ttt eighteen 
feet long, covering the body from the feet to the neck. They wear 
precious stones and pearls in the ears, pearls in tho nose, gold necklaces 
and bracelets, and silver anklets and toe-rings. Even tho poorest 
must wear an ornament in the ear. Widows dress in white. When a 
child is born, the family priest is sent for and prepares the horoscope. 
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On the twelfth or thirteenth day the priest is called, and the 
child is iiMinod. The parents sit on the ground, and the mother 
takes the child in her arms. The name is repeated thrice ; an 
offering is made to the family god; the family priest receives a 
present and castefellows arc given a feast. Girls are generally 
married between eight and nine, but sometimes not until they have 
come of age. When a man is on the point of death, his relations 
press forward, ])iit a basil leaf and a few drops of water into his 
month, and shout the naniojof God. This is said to bo done in the 
hope that the dying person may go to heaven. When life is 
gone the eldest son washes the head and anoints it ivith oil. The 
body is wrap])ed in a new cloth, stretched on a littc^r, and rice and 
betel nut are laid in the mouth. The women weep and the eldest 
son walks in front of the bier holding by a string a pot with (ire. 
llotween the ehief mourner and the bier come musicians. Otdy men 
join tlie funeral part3^ If the dead was a person of position, cloths are 
spr(*ad nil the ground over wdiich the procession passes, the pieces 
being a,t once picked up and laid again in front. -At the burning 
ground Ihe body is laid on the funeral pile with the feet to the 
soufli, so (/hfit the head may point to the north. Idie mourners 
thrieo throw a few grains of rice over the (•or])se’s mouth. The 
chief mourner walks thrice round tlie pile with a lighted torch in 
his liaud and nn earthen waterpot on his sliouldcr. Ho thrusts the 
lighted to]'ch into tJie north end of the pile, and lets the waterpot 
fyj) so tliat it breaks and tlio water is spilt. The chief mourner 
bathes in a running stream or riv(‘r, and goes straiglit liome without 
looking back. If lie looks back it is believed that his father^s sin 
will come on liis head. Hired corpse- burners do what more is 
retjuired for the burning of the body. On the next day the chief 
rnonriier, with relations and friends, goes to the burning ground, 
gathers the bones and ashes, washes tlnmi, pours milk over then), and 
places them in a small earthen pot. This pot is either carried to 
the nearest stream, or sent to some sacred river and buried in its 
sandy bed,^ Mourning lasts for sixteen days. During this time only 
one uical a d;iy is eaten. Oh the seventeenth the caste is feasted, and 
every twelve months a memorial feast is held, when Brdhnians are 
fed and ])resented with clothes. The Mudliars s^rc a religious 
people and have images of their gods in their houses. I'hey treat 
their priesst who are Brahmans with respect. The Mudlidrs 
formerly had a strong caste organization, and settled social disputes 
at mectbigs of the men of the caste. Of late this system of caste 
settlement has fallen into disfavour, and most disputes are settled in 
the law courts. ^J^hey are in easy circumstances, not scrimped for 
food or for clothes. They save at ordinary times, but their marriage 
and other special expenses swallow their savings. They send their 
boys to scliool and take to new pursuits. On the whole they are a 
rising people. 

N aldus^ D umbering forty-four, are found only in Belgaum. They 
came into the district from Madras about forty years ago in search of 
work. They have no subdivisions. They are strong and well-made, 
and in colour and features do not differ from Mudliars. Their home 
speech is Andhra or Telugu. Most of them live in houses of the 
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better sort, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is 
rice and Indian millet, but they eat fish, mutton, fowls, and game, 
and drink liquor. They dress like Mudliars. They are hardworking, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are writers, traders, 
and shopkeepers, and as English clerks write a good hand. They 
eat and meet socially on an ecpial footing with the Mudlidrs, but 
they do not marry with them. They worship all the ordinary 
Brahmanic gods, and their family god is Venkatraman. They 
respect Brahmans and employ them as priests, calling them to 
conduct their chief ceremonies. They observe all Hindu holidays 
and fasts. Their customs arc the same as those of the Mudliars. 
They are bound together as a body. Caste disputes are settled by 
a headman called Desai Shetti, who is clioson from among the 
Naidus.in consultation with the headman of the Miidliar caste. 


The office is not hereditary, a man is chosen because of his ro])uta- 
tion for sense and wisdom. They, send their children to school and 
are a rising class. 

Traders include eight castes with a strength of 4S,(S37 or (3-17 
per cent of the Hindu population. The following table gi^es the 
details. BELanwi Traders. 


Cahtk. 

Male.s. 

Females. 

Total. 

j Oabtb. 

Mules. 

Fomales. 

! Total. 

1 

IVindekara ... 


6r)4 

1287 

1 Kointis 

01 

67 

1 l.SS 

Blifitidb 1 

4:{ 

27 

70 

1 Marvarlis . 

.'iO 

11 

.oo 

Oujur V'^Anis...! 
Jains 

OQ 7 1 < 1 

44 

99 970 

102 
.li O'M 

Nrirvokars 

1080 

1078 

2102 j 

3(i 

41 

77 

1 Total . 

1 

24,70."! 

21,1.82 j 

' IS.887 

Kalvaris 


Ba'ndekars, that is people of Baudivde a village in Coa, are 
returned as nuriiberiug 1287 and as found in most largo towns 
except Parasgad, GokVik, and Athni, They say they fied from 
Goa to escape conversion by the Portuguese, and sotuo families 
still have relations in Goa. All sj)eak Marathi with many Konkaii 
peculiarities like those of the Shciivis. They are (^vided into 
Bandekars, Panavres, Saiigame.shvaris, aicd Pafaiio Vanis, who do not 
eat together or intermarry. Their surnames are Bhogte^, Vannjari, 
Pilaukar, Nevaji, Mahajan, Patgaskar, Baiidivdekar, and Karmalkar. 
Sameness of surname does not prevent marriage. The names in 
common use among men are, Veukteshshet, Kamshet, Vithnshot, 
Pandushot, and Mahadevsliet ; and among women, Jlukmiiii, Kashi, 
Vithabdi, and Sundari. They rank with Shndras but hold thems(dves 
superior to Mard.thas with whom they do not eat, tliougli a Miiratha 
eats food cooked by them. They have no family sto(iks or cjolnis. 
They look like Narvekars, being of middle size, dark, strong, and 
muscular. Most live in untidy ill-cared for houses with walls of mud 
and tiled roofs. They have a couple of servants and keep dogs, goats, 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks. Their evory-day food is j;*ice, pulse, 
millet, vegetables, milk, curds, and butter. They oat lisli and crabs, 
and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and wild hog. They give feasts 
at marriages and on the anniversary of their fathers^ deaths. They 
do not offer the animals to a god before they eat them, nor do they*eat 
animal food on holidays. They aro said to have takon to flesh-eating 
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and to liquor-drinking since thoir arrival in Belgaum. All smoke 
tobacco and some smoke hemp. It is the cost and not any religious 
scruple that prevents them regularly eating animal food. They are 
» hardworking, honest, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. They arc grain-sellers and grain-parchers, selling rice, millet, 
wlieat, pulse, sugar, oil, and parched grain. They buy from (lujars 
and other wliolesalo dealers. Their boys begin as apprentices and at 
twelve years of age know their work thoroughly. Their occupation 
is steady, neitlier improving nor falling. Wedding and other special 
expenses liave thrown' some of thorn in debt. They borrow at about 
twelve })er cent a year. They do not differ in religion or customs 
from the Narvekars. Their house gods aro Nagesh, Ravalnath, and 
Jjaklisnii, wlioso temples aro in Ooa. Tlieir priests are Deshasth 
.Brahmans to whom they show much respect ; their religious head is 
the Shankaraclnlrya of Rankeshvar. They cither bury or burn the 
dead. They form an organized social body settling disputes 
according to the opinion of the majority. They send their boys to 
school till tlioy are about twedve. They do not take to new pursuits 
but arc steady and fairly prosperous. 

Bha"tia"S, with a strength of seventy, are found only in Belgaum 
and Ohikodi. TJioy have come from Cutcli through Bombay within 
the last thirty year.s. Tlicy speak Cutchi and look like Gujarat Vaiiis. 
They are strong, sturdy, inclined to stoutness, and some of them* fair 
with bandsoino regular features. Most live in large well-built 
lionises with walls of stone and tiled roofs ; and have chairs, tables, 
boxes, metal pots and silver cups and drinking vessels. Idiey have 
generally a horse, two or thi-ee cenvs, a couple of buffaloes and 
bullocks, and servants. Tlbcir staple food is wln^at, ricc’i, pulse, 
vegetables, and butter. Idiey aro strict vegetarians. They take 
no intoxicating drinks, but smoke and chew tobacco. The men 
and ’women are neat and clean in their dress and have a special 
liking for gny colour.s. Except that they \vcar a Gujarati coat and 
Hindustani shoes, the men dress like Ueshasth Brahmans. They 
formerly were the double-peaked Bhatia turban but they noWuse a 
'silver-bordered headscarf. 1'lie women wear a sliortslcevod bodice, a 
petticoat, and a robe. They are clean, neat, hardworking, and sober, 
but hot-tomjiercd. They mostly deal in cotton, grain, cocoanuts, 
bettjlnuts, dates, cocoa-keriiels, sugar, butter, oil, and iron. Their 
chief dealings are with Hubli, V'^engurla, and Bombay. They are 
bold and skilful traders, and are prospei’ous and well-to-do. They 
worship the usual Bralimanic gods and their chief god is Krishna. 
They respect Brahmans and call Deshasth Brahmans to conduct 
tlieii* cereirionies, except that for their marriages they bring a Pokarna 
Bnihman from Bombay. They make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Mathura, Dwarka, Ayodhya, Gaya, Pray^g, Pandharpur, Gokam, 
and Rameshvar. They are Vaishnavs of the VallabhdchArya sect. 
They burn^tljoir dead. They do not allow widows to marry, but do 
not force them to shave their heads. Bhdtias have a strong caste 
association and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school. They are ready to take advantage 
c'f anj new opening or industry, and seem likely to hold the place 
they have gained as the leading traders in the district. 
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Oujara't Va'nis, generally called Gujar Vdnis, with a strength 
of 102, are scattered over the district and are settled in large 
numbers in Chikodi. Most of them have been in the district for three 
generations. They are of middle size, fair, strong, and healthy. ’ 
Their home tongue is Gujarati mixed with Hindustani, and besides 
their home tongue most of them speak both Hindustani and Marathi. 
They are active, hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. Tlioy 
are less exacting and more popular than Marwar Vanis. They live 
as shopkeepers, grocers, moneylenders, pearl-raer chants, grain and 
cloth dealers, and sellers of butter, oil, arfd other miscellaneous 
articles. Many Gujarat shopkeepers are permanently settled in 
Belgaum villages. A few who have become landowners do not till 
with their own hands, but employ held labourers whose work 
they supervise. Except helping in village shops, the women 
and children add nothing to tho incurs earnings. Most of 
them live in good two-storied houses with walls of stone and 
tiled roofs. Their houses arc clean and well kept and the walls are 
painted with bright fantastic colours. They are strict vegetarians. 
They have servants and clerks and keep cows and buffaloes. The 
clerks usually belong to their own caste. When castemen are not 
available they employ Brahmans or (pialifiod men of any of tho other 
higher local castes. A clerk^s salary varicsfroni £10 to£ 1 2 (Rs. 100- 
120) a year, which is paid either in a lump sum or in instalments 
every three or four months. A clerk keeps the accounts and writes 
the khatdvid or daybook. They sometimes act as their inastws^ 
agents buying and soiling goods for him. A clerk gonorally enters 
a trader^s service about eighteen and has finished liis training by 
twenty-four. Tho men wear tho small tightly-wound Gujarat Vani 
turban or a headscarf, a long coat, a waistclotli, and a shonlder- 
cloth. Except the turban there is no difforcnce between tho dross 
of the Gujarat and tho local trader, ^riie women draw tho upper 
end of the robe over tllo loft instead of over theriglit shoulder, and 
not tuck the skirt back between the feet. They are ciilier Shravaks 
that is Jaius, or RJeshris that is Vaishnavsof tho Valhibh^charya sect. 
The Gujarat Jains do not dine or have any social intercourse withtbo 
Belgaum Jaius. Both classes are strongly opposed to tho destruction 
of life. They keep marriage relations with Gujardt and spend large 
sums in marrying their children. Marriages are gonorally celebrated 
in Belgaum, but when they cannot get a suitable local match they 
go to Gujardt. Most of their savings are spent on tlieir children’s 
marriages. Though they do not allow widow marriage, they do 
not always enforce the rule that a widow's head should bo 
shaved. The married dead are burnt and tho unmarried dead are 
buried. When a death occurs in a family tho female relations and - 
caste women beat their breasts. They have their own Gujardt 
Brdhman priests who generally live in their houses. Gujardt Vania 
^ keep most Hindu fasts and feasts, and during the DivdZiJiolidays in 
November worship the goddess Lakshmi in* their shops. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes according to the decision 
of the majority of castemen generally. They send their boys to 
school and are a well-to-do people. 

Jains are returned as numbering 44,991 and as found all over 
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the district, chiefly in large villages. Tliey are divided into Shetvals, 
Chaturtharus, Bogars, and Pancharns, who eat together but do not 
intemiarry. Both men and women look like Lingdyats. The men 
wear a tuft of hair on the crpwn of the head and sliave the moustache 
but not the beard or whiskers. They rub sandal-ashes on their 
brow and wear the sacred thread. . The women mark their brow with 
red-powder and wear the lucky marriage-string or man gals iifra. They 
speak Kariarese. They arc clean, neat, hardworking, hospitable, and 
timid. They are merchants, traders, husbandmen, and labourers, and 
a. few am in Government service. Most Jains live in bouses of the 
better class two storeys high and with walls of brick. They rear 
cows, buflaloes, oxen, and liorsos, and have metal vessels in their 
houses. ^J'hoy seldom use I'luropean articles of furniture. Their daily- 
food is Indian millet, bread, rice, vegetables, milk, and curds. They 
do not touch iissafootida. They cat only in the daytime before sunset. 
The men wear silk or woollen waistcloths while cooking, dining, and 
worshipping the bouse gods. The men dress in a waistcloth, a coat^ 
and a headscarf, and a second waistcloth hangs from their shoulders. 
1'he Wtomen wear a bodice and a robe without passing the skirt back 
between tbe feet. On the fifth day after the birth of a child the 
goddess Satvaiis worshipped, and on tho thirt(*ontli the child is named 
and the caste people arc feasted. During ( lie first year of a boy^s life 
his head is shaved except a i lift of hair on the crown. In his seventh 
year tlio miinj or tlircad-ceromony is performed when the boy is girt 
with the saci’cd thread. A girl should be married after she is four 
and beforo she comes of ago. Betrothal is confirmed by the boy^s 
parents presenting the girl with an ornament, and after this th© 
marriage ceremony can bo performed at any time beforo the girl 
comes of ago. Before the wedding a ceremony called bhdsiagi is 
observed and sugar and packets of betelnut and loaves are offered 
to relations and friends. I^ho bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric on tho day beforo the marriage, and in the evening a 
ceremony called boundary- w^orsliip or sivKOifjntja is ’performed 
when tho boy is visited by the girPs parents, worshipped, and 
presented with clothes and ornaments. Before the time appointed 
joining hands tho house gods arc worshipped and the boy and girl 
at their boines ai’O rubbed with turmeric aud bathed four times 
in hot water. Then tho boy is seated on a horse aud with music 
and a parly of relations and friends goes to the girl’s house. Here 
tho pi'iosts repeat verses and the guests throw rice mixed with red- 
powder on the heads of the boy and girl, and the couple throw 
garlands of flowers round each other’s necks. Tho festivities lastfor 
a week among the rich, sumptuous dinners being given daily to 
relations, friends, and castefellows, and, surrounded by a number 
of women, the boy and girl daub one another with sandal and red- 
powder and play games of luck with betelnufcs. The expenses vary 
from iJlO^ (Ks. 1000) among tho rich to £2 (Rs. 20) among the 
poor, with whom marriage lasts only a day or two days at most. They * 
burn their dead. On the third day they gather the ashes and bones 
and throw them into ariverorthe nearest stream. On the tenth day 
rice balls are offered to crows. On the twelfth and thirteenth days 
relations and castefellows are feasted. The higher classesj such as 
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merchants and traders, do not allow widow marriage, bat husbandmen 
and labourers practise it freely. The Jain widow is stripped of her 
bangles but her head is not shaven. During her monthly siclvuess 
a woman is held impure for four days and is purified by bathing in 
water.^ The- Shotvals and Chaturtlianis are greatly devoted to the 
worship of Vithoba of Pandliarpur and Tnljapur. Tho Panchams are 
the followers of Lakmcslivar Svami who lives at Kolhapur. Tlio 
Teacher or guru of the Shc^tvals is Diiuudra Kartik who lives (vfc 
Hornbad near Hondvar, and the Teacher of the BogjirsisRalutkarguii 
who lives at MAlkhed in the Nizfi]ri\s dominions. The Chatiirtharus' 
Teachers have their head-(juariers at Jviirnndvad thirty-five inilos 
west of Athni. Tho Jains have their own jn'icsts and do not employ 
Brahmans. They fast on tho eighth :ind fourteenth day of every 
fortnight, find keep the regular Hindu holidays. ^I’hey do not admit 
men of other castes into their community. If any one of them eats 
or intermarries with any one who is not a Jain he is c'xcominanicated. 
Each of the four local communities, Shetvals, (yhaturthariis, Bogars, 
and Panchams, lias its own Teacher ovttcdmi who has power to fine or 
excommunicate. 'Fliose who are put out of casto may rejoin it by 
the payment of a tine. A few Jains send their boys to school. As a 
class they aro well-to-do. 

Ealvaris, with a strcngili of sovonty-seven, aro found in the town 
of Bolgaum. They came into the district about forty years ago from 
Cawnpur in Upper India. The\y live in houses of tlie better sort witH 
walls of mud and tiled roofs. Their staple food is rice, wlieat, pulse, 
butt<}r, and vegetables. 'J'hoy cat fish and tho flesli of sheep, goats, 
pigeons, and i)artri(lges. They eat animal food on holidays and at 
any otlmr time when they are able to pay for it. They drink country 
and foreign liquor and smoke tobacco. 'Jlio men dress like Kunbis, 
the only peculiarity being that they ])ass both ends of tho waistclotli 
between their legs. Pormcrly they wore a headscarf or jthda, a 
cap, or a turban folded after the Marwari fashion ; they have now 
adopted the Marji^ha style. Tho women wear a short bodice and 
petticoat over which they rolla robe ontadi drawing oncewl across tho 
right shoulder. The women mark their brows witli red-pow^dcr or 
ftwnfcw, and w^ear glass bangles but not the lucky necklace or mangal- 
sutra, ^rhey arp clean, neat, and hy-rdw^orking, but liot-teinpored. 
They are moneylenders and messengers. They worship the ordinary 
Brdhmanic and local gods, and pay special respect to Mahadev. They 
haye no images in their houses. Their priests are Sarvariya Brah- 
mans to whom they show much respect. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays. They have no spiritual head or guide, but have faith in 
lucky and unlucky days regarding which they consult their priests. 
They name their children on the day of birth. When a girl becomes 
ten or twelve years old, her fatlier seeks a husband for her of not 
more than sixteen years of age. When he finds a suitable lad he goes 
to the lad’s father and they talk over the matter in company with near 
relations and friends. After they have settled the sum to be given to 
the boy, which varies from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500), tho girPs father 
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hands packets of betelnut and leaves and retires. Next the girTs 
parents send 28. (Re. 1), fd. (i anna), a piece of turmeric root, and 
some betelnut and leaves to the boy^s parents, and the marriage is 
' considered settled. On a lucky day both the boy and girl are rubbed 
with turmeric at their homes and at the lucky moment a cloth is held 
between tlicm aiid the priest repeats marriage verses, and rice is 
thrown on their heads. Packets of betelnut and leaves arc handed 
round and the ])ri(‘st retires. 'JVo or three days nfter a feast is held, 
but the parents of tlie bride never eat at the bridegroom's house. 
When a Kalvfiri dies the chief mourner has his monstacbo shaved on 
the ninth day if (ho dead is a female, and on the tenth day if the dead 
is a nude. Oji the thirteenth a feast is given to the castemeh. They 
are bound together as a body, and settle social disputes according to 
the opinion of the majority of the men. They send their children to 
school, taking away their girls at ten and their boys at fifteen. They 
are a well-to-do class. • 

Eomtis, with a. strength of 158, arc found in small numbers 
over the wiiole district. 'J'hcy are said to have come to Belgaum 
from Madras. They (^all themselves Vaishyas. As a class they are 
dark, strong, and regular featured. Their homo tongue is Telugu. 
They arc hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
deal in graiii, sjnees, clothes and jewels, act as money changers, 
make necklaces of sweet basil beads, make snuff, till, and work as 
writers and clerks. In poor families the elder women help in the 
shftp, stilch I oaf plates, and parch pulse. Few Kointis wear the sacred 
thread and some like the Lingayats hang a ling round their nocks. 
'J^hey allow polj^gamy, and forbid widow marriage, but seldom force 
the widow to shave lior head. Their headman, who is called sheti, 
is required to be present at all their ceremonies. He settles their 
social disputes in accordance with the opinion of the majority of 
the men. Komtis send their boys to school, and are a rising class. 

Ma'rva'dis, or Mauwak Vanis, are a small community numbering 
about fifty scattered over the district. They say they have come 
from MarwA’for tT’pdp purposes within tuo iast iiiiy jears. They are 
( f two main divisions, yiiravaks or Jains and Meshris or Vaishnavs, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. The men wear a lock of 
hair cui-iing over each temple and a top-knot. They formerly wore 
beards, but of late they have taken to shaving the face except 
the moustache. They speak a little Kdnareso and Marathi, but their 
’ home tongue is Mdrwari. They arc hardworking, miserly, and sober. 
They are notorious usurers and unscrupulous in their derJings. 
Husbandmen who fall into their power are generally treated without 
consideration or pity. They deal in cloth, grain, and spices, but 
^ the chief source of their profits is moneylcndiug. They live in 
houses generally one storey high, with walls of brick and stones 
and tiled roofs. They have cattle and servants generally Kunbis or 
Musalradns,*whom they pay 65. to 125. (Rs. 3-6) a month. They 
have also a clerk or two, a man of their own caste, who is paid £7 
105. to £20 (Rs. 75-200) a year. They are strict vegetarians and 
drink no liquor. The men dress in small tightly-wound red and 
yellow or pink turban, a tight-fitting fulltailod coat, and a waistdoth. 
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The women wear an open-backed bodice, a petticoat and a robe or 
odni, whose upper end is drawn from the band of the petticoat 
and falls like a veil over the left side of the head and face. They 
wear a gold armlet above the elbow and gold and bone bracelets. 
To marry their boys many go to their native country and give the 
girl's parents £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). A week to throe weeks 
before a marriage the bridegroom^s and bride's parents form 
.separate processions called hindorltt, and move through the streets. 
They burn their dead. They do not allow widow marriage, but 
do not shave their widows' heads. Tho Shravaks are said to 
worship Vishnu and Billaji, as well as their own saints or Tirthankars. 
They have their own Mlrwar Brdilimaus, who officiate as priests in 
their houses and perform their religious ceremonies. They fast on 
the second, sixth, eighth, and tentli day of the first fortnight of 
Bhddrapad or September, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the caste men. T'lioy 
teach their boys themselves, and are well-to-do, carrying away largo 
fortunes when they return to their native country. 

Na'rvekars, or inhabitants of Narve in Goa, are returrrtjd as 
numbering 2102, and as found in Khandpur, Belgaurn, Sampgaon, 
Chikodi, and Parasgad. They are said to have come into tho 
district about two hundred years ago for purposes of trade. They 
call themselves Vaishyas, and have no subdivisions. They arc fair 
and their women are well-made. I'hey speak Konkaii- Marathi, 
and live in substantial buildings with tiled roofs. The well-to-doj 
among the men, aiul all the women dross like Brdhmans and tlio 

! oorer men like Marathfts. Their staple food is rice, j)uIso, and 
ndian millet-bread, but they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They eat twice a day at noon and between eight and nine at night. 
They are clean, hardworking, sober, and hospitable. They are 
moneylenders and grocers, dealing in clarified butter and cloth. 
Some of them parch rice, and make and sell sweetmeats, while 
others are husbatidireii. Their women and thenr children of sixteen 
and over help them in their work, and they generally h:>ve small 
sums of money at their credit. 'Pliey d5 not work as labourers. 
They name their children when they arc twelve days old, clip their 
boys* hair for the first time when they are between two and five, 
and invest them with tho sacred thread at the time of marriage. 
They marry their girls before they come of age, and their boys 
generally before they aro twenty. They do not allow widow 
marriage.' They are Shaivs and worship Mahadev, Ganpati, 
Bhagvati, Kanakadevi, Ynllamma, Ramling, Venkatpati,Mhalsa, and 
Tukdi. The ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans are their priests. They 
keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Benares, 
lGokarn,Mahdbaleshvar, and Yellj^mma in Belgaurn. In common with 
|otlier Hindus, they believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
[Petty disputes are settled by the men of the caste. Mor© serious 
:inatters,as when a widow becomes pregnant, when a girl comes of ago 
jfore she is married, and when a member of the caste eats with a 
)rson of another caste, are referred to the Svami of Sankeshvar 
when he visits tho district in his yearly tour. The Ndrvekars send , 
|heir boys to school, and are a rising class. 
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Husbandmon include thirteen classes^ with a strength of 208^074 
or 26*29 per cent of the Hindu population. The following statement 
gives the details : 

liELGA Var JIVSRANDMEN, 


Clash. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

! Clash. 

1 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

ChhatriH 

7]2fi 

71 C3 

ll,2S0 

Marfithris 

60.3.58 

58,044 

119,302 

(iiiravH 


704 

1402 

M it,h((ilvrl5,s 

4 

4 

Han barn 

7as« 

708:i 

14, 100 

HadiB 

.3163 

8147 

1310 

Kam.UiH 

n 

. H 

10 

: Hajputs 
i Tilllris 

1343 

1354 

26»7 

Kulniarus 

;w 

.'ll) 

75 1 

2810 

2753 

6672 

Kunbifl 

31,. •>40 

21,105 

42,h.-il 






filj2 

414 

970 





lj<niAi'is 

21)9 

800 

608 

1 Total ... 

10.5,051 

103,023 

208,074 


ChhatriSj or Khetris, are returned as numbering 14-/289 and 
as found all over the district. They seem to be) long settled in the 
district and are said to have no tradition of any former home. They 
have no subdivisions. Families having the same surname do not 
intorniarry. They are dark and tall and speak Kanarese. Most 
of them live in thatched Imts and dress like cultivating Mardth4s. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; 
but they eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, domestic fowls, and 
game. The monthly food expenses of a family of six is about 16^?* 
(Hs, 8). They are clean but hot-tempered, and work as husbandmen, 
village servants, and labourt^rs. Their customs do not differ 
irom those of Kunbis with whom they cat. • Their family gods are 
Vcrikoba and JMaruti, and their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays and fast either on Saturday or 
on Sunday, 'riieir social disputes are settled by meetings of the 
castomcn. They do not send their boys to school nor take to new 
pursuits, but arc a stc.ady class. 

GuraVS arc returned as numbering 1402 and as found chiefly in 
Athni, Chikodi, and Gokdk. They are strong and well-made with 
regular features. The men wear the top-knot, but neither the beard 
nor whiskers. The liome^speech of most of the Guravs is Kdnarose, 
but those in Klulnapur, Belgauin, and Chikodi speak Marathi. 
The}" arc honest, sober, even-tornpered, and hospitable. Some serve 
at the shrines of the village gods and live on the villagers* offerings 
of food and grain. At harve.st time the villagers give them a small 
share of the grain. A few hold rent-free lands in return for 
performing the service in certain temples. They are husbandmen 
and musicians, beating drums and playing fiddles. ^J'bey accompany 
dancing-girls when they go to perform on festive occasions, and also 
teach them to sing and dance. A majority of them live by selling 
leafplates, which they supply without charge to public servants on 
tour and to villagers who give tBem a share of the crop. Their 
■women tgid children help them in their work. Some keep cows and 
she-buffaloes, and sell milk and butter. Their houses are small 
and ill-furuished, with nothing but a few earthen pots and one or 
two blankets and waistcloths. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
Their staple food consists of Indian millet, rice, .vegetables, and 
pulse. Indoors the men wear a waistcloth, and out of doors they 
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draw a second cloth over the shoulders, and either wear a turban or 
roll a handkerchief round the head. Their women wear the robe 
and bodice, but do not pass the end of thfe robe between the feet. 
The average monthly expenses of a family of six vary from 14/?. to 
£l (Rs.7-10). They worship the goddess Pachvi or Satv^ti on the 
fifth day after the birth of a child and name the child on the 
thirteenth . Their marriage customs are the same as those of Gondhlis. 
Brahmans officiate at their marriages. They allow widow marriage. 
They burn their dead and throw the ashes into a running stream on 
the third day. They offer a ball of rice to the crows on the tenth, 
and perform the shruddha ceremony on the eleventh or twelfth 
when they feast the caste. They are a religions people. Their chief 
gods are Shiv, Vishnu, Ravalnath, and M/irnti. Their priests are 
the ordinary Maratha Brahmans. They do not become ascetics. 
They have no gurus or religious teacher, and they never go on 
pilgrimage. They say they do not believe in rorcery or witchcraft, 
but they have faith in soothsaying, 'i'he local soothsayers are 
generally learned Deccan Brilhmans, well versed in astronomy, who 
are consulted in cases of sickness. They keep the usual TTindu 
holidays. They have no headman and settle their disputes at 
meetings of the castcmcn. They do not scud their boys to school 
and are a falling people. The demand for their Icafplates has of 
late greatly fallen as most people now make their own plates. 

Hanbars are returned as numbering 14,1(59 and as found all 
over the district. They are immoreu.s in the hilly tracts of 
Belgaiim, Khanapur, and Chikodi. Of late tlioy have been obliged 
to live in or near villages in consequence of the spread of reserved 
forests. They are divided into Hosa or Nfiw Hanbars and Ilak^ or Old 
Hanbars who cat togeilior and intermarry. They are dark, tall, and 
strong, with rtjgular features, thin lips, higli nose, and lank hair. The 
men wear the top-knot often in a matted state, and the moustache. 
Their home tongue is Marathi. They generally live in houses with, 
thatched roofs and walls of wooden planking. Those living in 
villages dress like Kunl/is and those in the hilly tratffs in a loin- 
cloth, a waistcloth, and a small piece of cloth rolled round the head. 
Their sta])lc food is rice, judri, and rag I or sdva broad, but they eat 
fish and flesh and drink liquor. They smoko gdvja and botli chew 
and smoke tobacco, d^hey are dirty and hot-tempered, but thrifty 
and honest. Some keep cows and she-buffaloes^ the cows worth 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) and the buffaloes £2 to £3 (Ks. 20 -2o). 
They sell milk and butter. Those who live in villages and in the 
eastern parts of the district arc either husbaudraeii or day-labourers. 
The labourers are paid by the day either in cash at the rate of 3d. 
(2 as.) for a man, 2^d. (1^ as.) for a woman, and 1 Jd. (1 an.) for a child 
over thirteen ; when paid in grain it is generally Indian millet at the 
daily rate of 4-6 pounds (2-3 shers). The Hanbars are peasant- 
holders, under-holders, and field- labourers. Tlioy grow both 
watered and dry crops. They are skilful husbandmen being helped 
by their Women and their children of over twelve or thirteen. 
Their household gods are Mdruti and Yellamma. Their family 
'priests are Deshasth Brahmans who officiate at their marris^^es, and 
are consulted for lucky days and napes for their children. They 
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say they do not believe in witchcraft or sorcery, but have faith in 
soothsaying. When a soothsayer is consulted a packet of betelnut 
and leaves and a copper coin or two are laid before him, and he opens 
his book and after pondering over it gives an answer.. The Hanbars 
fast on Friday, and keep the usual Hindu holidays. They have no 
lieadinaii and settle social disputes at mootings of the castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school and as a class are poor and 
unprosperous. 

Ea'ma'this,^ with a strength of nineteen, are found only in 
Bel gaum. They say that they came from the Madras Karnatak about 
sixty years ago in search of food. They have no subdivisions. They 
look like Marathas and speak ^J^elugu at home and Marathi out of 
doors. They live in small houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. 
Their houses are neither neat nor clean and they rear no useful or 
pet animals. They are great eaters but not good cooks. Their every- 
day food is rice, Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables. Whenever 
they can afford to get them, they cat fish and the flesh of goats, 
sheej), hogs, and domestic and game birds. Their only caste feasts 
are at the time of weddings. They are excessively fond of liquor, 
drinking both country and foreign spirits. All smoke tobacco and 
some smoko hemp. The men wear a top- knot, moustache, and 
whiskers ; and the women tie their hair in a knot at the back of 
the head and neither decorate it with flowers nor use false hair. 
Neither men nor women are neat or clean in their dress. The 
men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf or rumdl, a shouldercloth, and 
a short coat ; and the women a shortsleeved bodice and a robe or 
hujade end they do not draw back between the feet. Thoir 

family gods arc Vonkoba and Maruti. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to conduct their chief ceremonies at tho tftno of birth, 
marriage, puberty, and death. Their Brahman priests are either 
Karhadas or Deshasths. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, 
and fast on tho elevenths of Ashddh in July. They do not make 
pilgi’imagcs. They believe in soothsaying, omens, and lucky and 
unlucky dajs. I’licir customs do not differ from those of Kimbis. 
They allow widow marriage and bury their dead. They are bound 
together as a body and their social disputes are settled at mass 
meetings of the caste. They do :H)t send their boys to school and 
are a poor class. 

Eulmarus, or Iron-workeus, from hilunie the Kanarese for a 
forge, with a strength of seventy-five, are found in Khanapur and 
Sampgaon. They have no subdivisions and speak Marathi. They 
look like Kunbis, the men wearing the top-knot and the moustache. 
They live in small houses with walls of mud and thatched roofs. 
They rear cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. Their staple food is Indian 
millet or ndchni. They eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, and smoke 
tobacco. The men wear a headscarf or riimdl, a shouldercloth, and 


^ Tho word KtoAthi is supposed to come from kdm work and to mean a labourer. 
But there arc many classes of K^Lmdthis of all positions and occupations from BrAhmane 
to Mhitrs. The name seems to come from Komometh a tract in the Kiz&m’a 
dominions. 
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a loincloth or langotL Tho women wear a bodice and a robe whoso 
end they do not pass back between the feet. They are dirty and 
untidy, but hardworking and orderly. They have given up their 
old craft of iron-smelting and work as husbandmen, some being 
under-holders and others field-labourers. Their women help in 
the fields. They rank below Kunbis who do not eat from tliem. 
They respect Brdhmans and call them to conduct their birth and 
marriage ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Brflhmanic and 
local gods and their household deity is Yellairima. They k('ep tho 
regular Hindu holidays but do not fast or go on pilgrimage. 
They believe in soothsaying and witchcraft and their customs do 
not differ from those of Kuiibis. They bury the dead and allow 
widow marriage. They are bound togcithor as a body and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. They dO not send their boys to 
school and are a poor class. 

Kunbis^ arc returned as numbering *12,650 and ns found in the 
Athni, Belgaum, Chikodi, and Khaiuipur sub-divisions. They aro 
divided into Konkauis also known as Do tale or Kalo Kunbis and 
M'arathas also called Kunbis proper or Kiilvadis. Tho Kulvadis oat 
from the Kales, but the Kales do not eat from tho Kulvadis. They 
do not intermarry. Tho Detalo or Kale Kunbis aro found oidy in 
Khdn^pur into which they seem to have como from North Kanara, 
where their caste is numerous. 'J’hoy speak Konkani, the common 
speech in the neighbouring sub-division of Supa in North Kanara 
and in Goa. * 

Tho names in common use for men of tho Dctnle Kunbi casto arc, 
Babi, Govind, Gaugapa, Itliu, Janu, Narn, Phondii, Pnnna, liam,* 
Shaba, Topana and fenkii; and for women, Bhagirtlii, (/hiinna, 
Duvarki, Gaugili, Janki, Mankiii, Ihimai, Romani, Samui, Uini, and 
Yesu. They contract marriages only with certain families wliieh 
have been fixed by their forefathers. Their house gods aro silver 
or copper plates onllod taku with embossed liumanlike figures. Tho 
names of the deities are Biniinani, Panchimlya, and yateri. 

The Mardthi or Knlvadi Kunbis sedm to have como from tho 
Marathi-speaking districts of the Dcccaii. Their homo speech is 
Mai’athi and their family gods aro, Kedarliiig also called Jotiba whose 
chief shrine is in tho Kolhapur state ; 'Tulja Bhavaui whose head 
shrine is in Tnljapur in tho Nizamis territory ; Somuath in South 
Kathiawar; Yellarama in Ugargolla in the Parasgad sub-division of 
Belgaum ; and Khandoba in Jejuri in the Purandhar sub-division of 
Poona. They have two hundred and ninety-two surnames.^ Of 
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^ The word kunhi is proiiouiice<l as kulU in the Belgaum and Khdiiilpur sub-divisions 
and as kuM in the Athni and Chikodi sub-divisious. It is nowhere pronounced 
kurtmM, 

» These surnames are, Able, M., Abhag, M., Abhire, U., Abhore, Abrut, M. 
Advelc, M., Age, M., Ahir, M., Akhado, S., A nag, B., Anag, M., Andhiik, M. 
Anshadhdrarao, M., Avchdre, M., Avade, S., Avati, S., Avdre, M., Bdbar, B. 
B&dale, M., Baddro, S., Barage, S., Bhddolkar, S., Bhadurge, B., Bhdle, M. 
Bhanvase, M., Bhand, M., Bhdpkar, M,, Bhaydaur, M., Bhcjan, S., Bhis, S. 
Bhodave, B. , Bhoite, B., Bhojdk, M., Bhore, M., Bhosale, B., Bhudke, M., Bhujag, U. 
Biraje, B., Bodake, S., Bodhe, M., Bndhe, B., Chdndel, B., Chavhdn, M., Ched, M. 
Cheke, U., Chikane, B., Chitravade, B., Chodhare, U., Chor, B., Chorade, B. 
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the whole number one hundred and two trace their origin to the 
moon ; seventy-eight trace their origin to the sun ; and eighty- 
one to the god Brahma. The twenty-nine remaining surnames are 
said to belong to miscellaneous tribes. Marriage between persona 
of the same 'surname is forbidden. I'hey are generally stoutly 
made, sallow, and over the 'middle height. The face is oval, the 
eyes small, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheekbones low, the 
cheeks gaunt, the head hair lank, and the face hair thick. They 
are not liable to any special disease and are generally longlived. 
The Marathi sjioken l)y the Kiilvadis is rougher and less clear 
than Brdhman Mai-athi. Among the peculiarities of their dialect 
may be noticed, maj, to me ; {nJ, to you ; jevoft, to eat ; lai, much ; 
khnte or khaletoy where ; vdicli or 'll! las, a little ; go7it (K^narese), 
to know; hinja, is; is not; and ‘mula (Kanareso), a corner. 

13otale Kunbis speak the Konkani which prevails in Goa and in 
the north of Kanara. lii towns and large villages most Mard,thi 
Kunbis live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Most village 
Kunbis live in thatched lints. Their dwellings are untidy and 
ill-cared for. The only household goods are field tools, one or two 
brass or copper pots, and a number of earthen vessels used in cooking 


Oiuknliya, B. , S.. DAgal, B., Dairc, S., Dalavi, U., Darokar, M., DABhddc, B. , 

Davokar, B., DliAiiipAk’, M., IBiamadlicrc, 8., Dhairuile, B., Dbaiiik, B., T)hApAl, B., 
Dharniardj, B., J)havle, M., ]')h(;k, B., Bhisalc, Jk, Dhitak, S. , Bhobare, M., 
Dlmke, U,, Jdiolc, 8., Dhomse, U., Dlioiie, U., Dorik, Ik, Dubai, B., Dubule, S., 
Dudliarc, M., Duduskar, M., Duiiidgu, M., Diina^'c, M., Durdtma, B., Dure, M., 
(Tadagoj)Al, M., (kidavarg, M., (bldavc, 8., (JAgulc, 8., (bUkavdd, S., Garud, B., 
iidvde, M , (Javde, M., Gavhdr, M., ( Jliaiiitcs, 8., GhAtagc, 8., Ghorade, S., 
Ghora])adc, B., Ghule, 8,, Gob*., Ik, fJoli, B., Gore, 8., Gujadhc, B., Gudbe, S., 
Gujakar, B. , Gujar, M,, (bijavade, B. , (kijc, 8,, (aurusAlc, 8., Haran, M., 
lloiimdiie, M., Lialakav, B., Igavale, B.,lgnale, B. , Bidugu. 8., Itilpe, U., Jachak, S., 
Jadhav, M., .lagdale. M., Jagmal, B,, Jagnivds, M., Jamdi'ide, B., Jdgdaie, B., 
.Tdvalc, U., Jltakar, 8., Kadam, 8., KAjale, S. , KAkde, 8. , Kalam, 8., Kalamb, S., 
Kalelihar, M., KAle, B., Kdlge, M., KAlmukh, 8., Kakaskar, B., Kalydnkar, M., 
Kankdlo, 8., Kdn])hate, B , Kdiitc, B., KapAle, B., Kdpsc, B. , Kardde, B., 
Kfirdlkar, M. , Kdrlo, 8., Karimikh, 8., KasAle, M., Kdshte, B., KdtavAde, M., 
Kaustubc, 8., •Kautuke, M., Ka\;p.de, B., KavAle, M., Kavre, U., Keaarkar, S., 
iniddekar, S., Khadngalc, M., KhalAtc, G., KliAnadAre, B. , Khdiidckar, M., 
KliAri'it, 8., Khilhlrc, M., Kliirsdgar, U., Khogaiie, U., Khule, 8., Kirdatt, M., 
Kodag,M., Kodlie, M. , Kadu. II , Kokare, M., Kokdte, 8., Kolhilr, M., Kolldle, S., 
Kui’Ade, U., La<l, M., J..dd, M., Lddak, LI., LAdge, M., Laliule, M., Lavte, U., 
Lokhaiidc, S., Loiide, Ik, MaeJfAle, B. , MAdliav, M., Madge, B., Madikar, S., 
Mudukar, 8., Magar, B., Maliale, B., Mahate, B., Makhmakblo, M., Male, M., 
MAiic.B., MAskar,8., Ma.ske, 8., Medo, M., Mliade, S., Mhadik,8, Mohite, M., 
Morbhe, M., More, M., Marik, M., NAd, 8., Nagidave, U. , Ndglilek, U.,Nagne, U., 
NagvAde, U., Naiga, 8., Nalvadc, B., Navle, B., Nikalank, 8., Nikam, S., 
Nimbalkar, M., Pdchporc, M., Pachputc, M., Tddc, U., PauchAnan, M., 
Pansamble, B., J’arihdr, 8., Pavdr, M., PJiadtarc, B., Phaniiidre, U., Phdtak, S., 
Pisdlc, B., Pol, B., Polat, 8., Pratilidr, 8., Rdcliode, 8., Ragtc, 8., Rajhan^e, B., 
llaiidive, M., Kaiikhdnibe, B., Kanpise, B. , RdnrAkbhas, . B., RanvAgure, S,| 
Rananavar, B., RasAl, 8., Rastkunde, M., Rautrao, B., RumAle, M., SAble, M., 
SAde, M., Saildar, 8., 8Akle, M., SakiiAl, M., 8Ale, B., 8Alokhc, B,, SAnge, U., 
SArAtc, B., 8arkate, B., Sat])al, M., SAtpute, M., SAvle, 8., Setge, S., Shedger, S., 
8heldr, S., ^nAgare, M., Sinde, U. Sirke, M., SirsAt, B., 8isode, B., Sitole, S., 
SokAvaiit, B., 8onvaiie, B., Suklie, 8., 8urkar, U., Surpale, XT., Suraen, M., 
SAmvaiit, B., Suryavanahi, S., Tade, M., TAgmoge, B., TAkare, M., Talkar, U., 
TAmbe, M., Tanvade, M., TavAre, S., ThorAt, 8., Thote, S.,Tibole, S., Todmale, M., 
Tode, M., "l^ingAre, B., Tupe, 8., UpAae, U., VAdAgare,B., VAgehAvare, M., VAge, M., 
Vaginodc, M., VAkde, M., VAuve, U.j'VarAde, S., VayAle, B., 'Virdatt, M., Voge, M., 
YAdhav, M., YAhani, B.* 

/ .M- Moon, S-Sun, U = Uncertain, D-s Brahma. 
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and for storing grain and oil, one handmill nlfhal-mvsal, a grinding 
slab or pdta-varvanta, and a few bamboo baskets. They generally 
have one or more pairs of bullocks and buffaloes and one or two 
cows or sho-buffalocs. Most of them rear •hens and keep a dog. 
They rarely own goats, and never have sheep. Among Detalo 
Kunbis, the grown members of a family generally live in one 
house. As one of these undivided Kunbi families includes fifty to 
a hundred and fifty members, their oblong thatched houses are 
very largo and are divided into separate lodgings by wattled walls 
of kdrvi or Strobilanthiis stems. The fiirnirnro in a Konkani 
Kunbi^s house is much the same as in a Marathi Knnbi^s, and liko 
the Marathi Kunbis they keep dogs and cattle ; but tliey do not 
rear domestic fowls as they neither eat nor sell them. They have 
separate houses for their cattle. Both classes arc temperate in 
eating and drinking, their every-day food being iLacInd broad and 
ndchni gruel or dmbtl. Iho well-to-do take a little rice every day, 
and the poor take rice on holidays. Their holiday dishes are 
round cakes of rice, wheat, and pulse called vadas ; fried cakes of 
wheat, gram, and coarse sugar called felchhU ; sweet cakes* of rice 
balls or undes ; plantain-shaped wheat or rico cakes filled with 
coarse sugar, boiled gram or parched rice flour or rdjgira 
(Amaranthus tristis) seed boiled in steam ; rice vermicelli ovshevaya ; 
rice cakes called ghdvan ; broad round cakes of wheat filled with 
boiled gram and coarse sugar called polyds ; and milk boiled with 
rice and coarse sugar called Ichir, The Mardihi Kunbi cats ftsh, 
crabs, sheep and goats, the wild hug, the deer, and the hare. 
They do not eat beef. 1'hey eat eggs, and cocks and hens, but 
not ducks, geese, peacocks, guirieafowls, or turkeys. Of wild 
birds they gat the partridge, snipe, quail, wild duck, and pigeon. 
When the Kunbis, whether Mardthas or Koukauis, go to hunt, they 
visit the temple of the village god and pray for success. If they 
kill they lay the game before the village god, offer him a ])iece, 
and take the r(»"t homo. The flesh offered to the god becomes 
the property of the temple-ministrant or jmjdri, The Konkani 
Kunbi eats all the animal food which is eaten by the Marathi 
Kunbi except sheep, goats, cocks and hens, and eggs, lie gives 
no reason for this except that they are forbidden by caste rules. 
Neither Konkani nor Marathi Kunbis nat animal food daily. They 
take it only on special occasions and on certain holidays. This 
is because they cannot afford meat oftener ; it is not from any 
religious or other scruple. Neither Marathi nor Konkani Kunbis 
drink palm-juice. The Konkanis take no liquor but Marathi 
Kunbis drink country and European spirits. Both classes smoko 
tobacco. Except in the west of the district, Kunbis take only two % 
meals a day, one between eleven and twelve in the morning, the 
other between seven and eight at night. In the west the Kunbis 
take three meals a day. At eight breakfast, consisting ef two cakes 
of ndchni, a cup of gi'uel or dmhil, some chillies, garlic, and salt, and 
sometimes a cooked vegetable ; dinner about twelve of bread, gruel, 
butter, milk, and vegetables ; and supper at seven of bread, rice and 
curry. 

Kunbis of both classes arc generally poorly clad and show little 
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regard for cleanliness or neatness. The men of both classes shave 
the head once a month except the top-knot or shendi and the face 
except the moustache and occasionally the whiskers. The men wear 
• round the head a 8carf.or riividl six to eight feet square of coarse 
local hand woven cloth costing !&*. to Is, Gti. (8-12 as.). The upper 
part of the body from the shoulders to tlio loins is covered by a piece 
of rough country cloth tlireo to three and a half feet broad and 
seven to eight feet long and varying in price from 9d. to I^!. IJd. 
(G - 9 a.s*.). When at work in the fields this cloth is tied so as to 
form a -jacket. The waistcloth is spread over the head and back 
and the upper ends drawn through the armpits ; then the right- 
hand end is passed over the left shoulder .and tlic left-hand civl over 
ilie riglit shoulder and both ends are tied together at the nape of 
the neck. The loinclotJi or kmgoti is a rough country cloth two 
or three feet square costing lid. to SJ-d. (1-2^ as.). To gird tho 
loins tlicy also wear the Icdcha, a long narrow country cloth three 
or foiir inches broad and fivo or six yards long, varying in price 
from 3d. to l ^d. (2-3 as.). They wear sandals or vnhdns, which are 
generally made by Chanabhars and cost Gd. to l.s\ (4-8 as.). Besides 
these tho hnnhli or blanket is worn over the head and used both as 
a cloak to keep off the sun, cold, and rain and as bedding. These 
blankets are generally throe to four feet broad and eight to eleven 
feet long. They are made in the district of black wool by Kurburs 
or Dhangars and range in price from 2s. to 35. (Rs. 1 -1 J). During 
tho cold and rainy seasons Kunbis generally wear a jacket made 
from worn-out blankets. Some Marathi Kunbis wear short breeches 
or cholnds reaching to tho knee a?id a waistcoat or handi or a 
sleeveless jacket or habcha of country cloth. The breeches cost 
d\d: to 74d. (3-5 as.) and tho waistcoat 7{d. to lQ,id. (5-7 as.). 
On holidays they wear a new headscarf, generally black, a silk- 
bordered shouldercdoth or dhotar, and a coat or aiigarkha of white 
cotton or of cheap black or red woollen. Men of both classes wear 
gold earrings or hhihhdli worth 4^, to C^. (Rs. 2 - 3) in the upper 
part of the ?:ight ear; a silver armlet or kado worth £1 4s. to £2 IO 5 . 
(Ivs. 12-25) round the left wrist; and a silver girdle ov had adora 
worth £1 IO 5 . to £2 (Rs. 15-20) round the waist. Besides these 
ornaments the Konkani Kunbis always wear gold earrings or gots 
worth 45. to IO 5 . (Rs. 2 - 5) in the lobes of both ears. Ihe women 
of both classes braid their hair, doing it up once a week or once a 
fortnight, generally on Mondays, On holidays they deck their hair 
with flowers and the Konkani women with a fragrant herb called 
tirap. Marathi Kunbi women wear the robe or sddi, and the bodice 
or choli. Unlike a Brahman woman who passes the skirt of the 
robe between tho feet and tucks it in at tho back, the Marathi 
Kunbi womjm does not pjiss the ends between her feet but gathers ^ 
the folds on her left hip. Tho upper part of the robe is drawn over 
the head. iKonkani Kunbi women wear no bodice. They gather the 
folds of the robe .exactly in the middle just as Brahman women do, 
and tuck it in at the waist behind. The upper part of the robe is 
drawn up from the waist under the armpits and the ends tied in a 
knot between tho shoulders, leaving the arms, shoulders, neck, and 
bead bare. The robes are three feet broad and fifteen to twenty* 
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two feet long. They are made in handlooms at Murgod, Gok^k, 
Sankeshvar, Hail Hongal, Kitfcur, Deshniir, and other places ii/tho 
district. The commonest colour in use is black or rod or a mixtiiro 
of black and rod. The robes vary in price trom 3.s*. to 6s. (Rs. I J-3). 
The bodice costs from 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). On holidays the women 
wear a silk-bordered robe ranging in price from lOs. to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 6-25) and a silk-bordered bodice valued at Is. 6d. to 3s. (12 as.- 
Rs.lJ). 

The ornaments worn by a Mardthi Kiinbi woman are toe-rings or 
jodvis of quoen^s metal worth Gd. to li>*. (4 -8 a.*?.); in tlie nose a v'tth 
worth KKv. to 14.'?. (Rs. 5-7) or a woti worth Hs. to IG.v. (Ks.4.- 8); in. 
the OATS, gn fire worth G.’f. to 8.s*. (Rs.3-4) and hnf/di.s worth £1 to 
£2 lO.*?. (Rs. 10-25); round the nock the liicky-thrcad ov wangnlsutra 
worth 2s. to 3 j». (Rs. 1 -14) and a tiki worth lO.s*. (Rs. 5)^ On the 
upper arm or elbow a pan* of silver bracelets folhtuniis valued at 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20-80), on the wrists two pairs of silver bracelets 
or kdkafis valued at 8s. to 12.s. (Rs. 4-G) and glass bangles. Cl iris 
wear anklets, generally of queen’s metal, aiid seldom of silver. A 
married girl, on reaching womanhood, generally gives up wearing 
^anklets. Girls also wear a waistbclt or patf a. Except the lucky- 
necklace or mangnisutrn, anklets, and toe-rings or jodris, Avidows 
wear all the ornaments worn by married Avomen. But they do not 
mark the brow Avith red-powder or kunku. Konkani Kunbi 
women wear gold earrings or tanviddsy worth Os. to 1 2s. (Rs.3-6]; 
a number of strings of small red and white glass beads round the 
neck, worth 3d. (2 us.) ; a lucky necklace, armlc*ts or toUmndis, brass 
bracelets or patlis worth Ihd. to 3^/. (1-2 f/.s\), and toe-rings. 
Though neither clean nor neat, Kiinbis are honest and simple 
people, hardworking, and g(uiorally soV)er, thi-ifty, orderly, and 
hospitable. The AVomen are liardworking. sirrqdo, Aortuous, and 
obedient. Most of them are landholders and tlio lost are field- 
labourers. Most givm rice, rdgi, sura, and millet, but some aro 
skilled husbandmeii, raising sugarcane and otlnu* garden crops. 
Their women and children Avork Avith tlun* in the field. Eiotd- workers 
are paid in grain dnfing the reaping season and at other times 
in cash. When there is nothing doing in the fields thoy Avork as 
day-labourers. They also grow fruit and A'Ogetables in their back 
yards and sell them in tlie nearest markets. »Somo gather and sell 
firewood. They also make batter and sell it in the nearcjst market. 

towns they sell milk and curds. In spite of their liard work, as a 
1 class Kunbis are in debt. The debt is caused both by ordinary and 

! by special expenses. They borroAv at twoh’^e to twenty-five per 
cent a year. Though they are still indebted tlieir standard of 
comfort is considerably higher than it formerly Avas. livery one 
wishes to have a pair of bullocks, copper pots, a bett(^r house, a cart, 
ornaments, and good ami clean clothes. In tliese smal^ luxuries 
their balance of saving is spent and nothing is left to meet special 
expenses. Formerly few husbandmen had carts, copper pots, or 
valuable clothes and ornaments. They kept all their savings by- 
, them in cash, ready to meet special expenses. 

During the rainy season the men of the family go early to the 
infields. The res.t of the household ten A the cattle or fetch firewood 
»S0~15* 
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or grass. They return home about ten^ take their morning meal, 
and after eleven again to work, returning between five and six. 
Women generally rise at four, grind corn, and prepare bread -gruel 
and vegetables. After sunrise they go to some well, pond, or stream 
to fetch water, and on their return sweep the house. After the 
morning meal they start about ten to woik in the fields with their 
husbands. From seed time in June to harvest in November- 
Dece tuber both men and women are busy in the fields and when 
the crops are ripening many of them watch by night as well as by 
day. During the hot season Kuribis go to their fields in the early 
morning. About eight breakfast is brought by one of the children 
or women who stay and work with the men. They go home at noon, 
dine, and returning at two, work till sunset. Sometimes, if they 
have HiUth to do, they remain all day in the field. Boys from eight 
upwards tend cattle, and from ten to fifteen are taught the lighter 
parts of husbandry. A boy of fifteen or sixteen is fit for most branches 
of field work. Knnbis are busy all the year round, but with those 
who have no garden crops work is light in January, February, and 
part of March. Monday is a day of rest for the bullocks, and 
and with some full-moon days are liolidays, and are kept as days of 
nevv-moon days rest. The property of a Kunbi family fairly off and 
living in a style of reasonablcj comfort may bo estimated at about 
£22(Rs. 220). Of this £2 10s. to £.5 (lls. 25-50) represent the 
value of the house; £11 lOs. to £14 (lls. 1 15- 140) the value of the 
furniture and ho\isehold goods and £3 to £4 (Bs. 30-40) the 
value of the clothes. The yearly charges of a family of five persons, 
a husband wife two children and an aged relation or dependent, 
living in fair comfort, are estimated at £15 to £20 (Bs. 150-200). 
Of tliis amount food and drink charges are estimated at £7 to 
£9 (Rs. 70-90) ; dress charges at £l 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 15-25) ; 
the wages of a servant arc estimated at £4 to £0 (Rs. 40-60) ; and 
the keep of the cattle at £2 I0.s. to £3 (Bs. 25- 30) a year. I'he 
estimated charges for special expenses are, for a birth 5s. to 10^. 
(Rs. 2^-^ ; for a marriage of a son £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150) ; for 
the marriage of a daughter £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 -30) ; for a daughter’s 
coming of age 10s. to 1 5s. (Bs. 5-7 i) ; and for her first pregnancy 
10s. to 15s. (Rs. 5-7i) ; and for a death 10s. to los. (R8.5-7J^). 
Both branches of Knnbis are religious. The family gods of the 
Marathi Knnbis are Kedarliiig otherwise called Jotiba, Tulja 
Bhavilni, Somnath, and Ycllamma ; those of the Konkani Kunbis 
are Binimani, Sateri, and Parichaiuaya. Their family priests, who 
are Deshasth or Karhada Brahmans, are treated witli great respect. 
They are called to conduct marriage and death ceremonies and in 
some families perform the tulsi marriage on the twelfth day of the 
first fortnight ’of Kdrtik or October -November and to the garland- 
hanging or mdl’ldvane ceremony performed in honour of dead 
• 


^ The details are : Beds, drinking and cooking vessels £2 (Rs. 20) ; two bullocks 
£4 to £5 (Us. 40-50) ; two other cattle £2 lO^i. to £3 (Rs. 25-30) ; one cart £3 to £3 
10«.. (Rs. 30-3.5) ; two axes 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2); two picks 4i. to 5«. (Rs. 2-24); 
two spades 2s to 3s. (Rs. 1 - 1 i) ; one crowbar U. 6(/. to 2s. (12 as, - Re. 1) ; and oMier 
goods £1 lOw. to £2 <R8. 1.5 - 20). 
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ancestors during the second fortnight of Bhadrapad or August- 
September. Most Kunbis are disciples of ngnm or religious teacher, 
a Gosavi who initiates them and performs the garland or spirit- 
laying ceremony. •They consider Mahddev the chief god but do not 
belong to any sect. 

They keep seventeen yearly holidays. I'lie first festival is 
Sansdr-pddva or New Year s Day. This comes on the first of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra or March -April. On this day they set np a 
bamboo pole or giuli capped with a small brass pot and with a new 
piece of cloth hanging to it as a flag. They break cocoanuts before 
the family and village gods and refrain from animal food. Their 
dinner consists of cakes, rice, split pulse, and vegetables. The 
second holiday is the full-moon of C/m/im or March- April. Cakes 
or sweet milk is the special dish for the day. The third holiday 
is Ashddhi Ekadashi, the eleventh of the first fortnight of Aahddh 
or June- July. On this day Kunbis live on roots and fruits. Newly 
married sons-in-lavv spend a week at the bride's house. Their 
fourth holiday is TJndijdchi-poruima or the ITnrfa full-moon in 
Ashddh or Jifne-July. On this day they worship their bullocks 
with sandal-powder and flowers, and break cocoannts before thorn. 
The fifth holiday is the first Monday of Shrdvan or July- August 
and a certain holiness attaches to all the Mondays of the month. 
On the first and last Mondays all the members of each Kunbi 
family abstain from food till four in the afternoon, when tliey take a 
meal of sweet milk and rice shevaijns. The sixth festival is Nn^- 
panchami or the Cobra's Day. It comes on the fifth of the first 
fortnight of Hfirdran, generally about the end of July. On this day 
Kunbis worship a clay cobra or nag. During the day they oat 
tambit made of the flour of rice or panic-seed rdir., and mixed with 
milk or water and coarse sugar, and Idhya or roasted jvdri rice 
or other grain, and in the evening have a good moal of sugared 
milk, 'rhe seventh festival is the Povntgdrhi-pvrnirnn or thread-hank 
full-moon. On this day, which falls on the full -moon of Slirdvan 
or June- July, Kunbis make a number of hanks of cotto» thread of 
five skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
the hank in turmeric paste and throw one round the neck of each 
of the men and women of the family, and round every lampstand, 
cart, and other farm implements. The dish for the day is sweet 
milk. 'J'he eighth festival is Gartesh-chafurfhi or Ganpati's Fourth. 
This comes on the fourth of the first fortnight of Bhadrapad, 
generally in August. On this day the Kunbis^ worship a painted 
clay figure of the’ god Gan Gsh and offer it sweet milk and rice or 
Wheat balls shaped like a fig and filled with cocoa-kernel and 
boarse sugar or with boiled gram and coarse sugar. On the next 
flay the rat nr und!r, Ganesh's carrier, is worshipped, cocked 
inutton and country liquor are offered to it, and then consumed 
by the people of the house. The next day is sacred to th5 goddess 
Oauri. At an early hour fixed by the Brahman priest a band of 
girls from several houses go t’o some public well, pond, or 
)rtver. Bach fills with water a small brass or earthen pot spotted 
])elow the neck with lime. Each lays a bunch of different kinds of 
flowers in her pot and worships it with sandal-powder and sugar. 
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They then lift the pots on their heads and return home singing. 

On reaching home they set the pots on the right side of the god 
(jjinpati. Next day, the ceremony called vunahe is performed. 
Newly niarvied girls fast till evening and then vwrsliip Gauri with 
an otfering of sweetened milk khir or jtaiolya that is cooked 
rice Hour rolled into a ball, placed between two turmeric haves, 
rolled, and cooked in steam. After the worship is over the girl has 
to visit five or ten houses. At each house she presents Ganpati 
and Gauri with some rice balls, a piece of cocoa-kernel, some 
bctcluut ainl leaves, and some parched rice. After making her 
olfei-ing she b(jws before tlie deities and the eld(?rs of the house and 
in return has her lap lillod with rice by a married woman belong- 
ing to thtJ family. After visiting all the houses she returns home 
and takes a meal. Next day any newly married son-in-law who 
may have been asked to the hoUvSe is sent back to his father’s house 
with his wife. Both arc presented with new clothes and the girl’s 
father and sisters together with a band of five to fifty friends 
and relations acT^oinpany the son-in-law to his father’s house. The 
girl’s father takes with him fifty to two hundred sweet wheat cakes 
or iKiViirts, or pulse cakes naiids, which are distributed among the 
caste ])Ooplc in the village by the son-in-law and bis wife. After 
reujainiiig a day or two in the sou-iii-hiw’s house the party return 
leaving the girl. During their stay the son-in-law’s father has to 
give two dinners, one of sweetmeats costing 2.s*. to lOi?. (Hs.1-5), 
and the other of mutton costing I0*s'. to £l (Its. 5-10). 

d’hc ninth festival is tluj Mahal or tSIinhldha which is held in honour 
of dead ancestors during the second fortnight of Bhddrapad in 
August -yeptember. Unlike Brahmans, wlio ])erforiii the shrdddh 
on the day in the fortnight which corresponds to the day on which the 
deceased died, Kunbis perform it either on the first, second, or third 
day of the fortnight. From one to tcni couples of the host’s caste, 
whether or no they belong to the same family stock, jire asked to fast 
and afterwards to break their fast at tho host’s house. The couples 
come, and, after the liost has worshipped the household gods the 
women’s laps are filled with rice, betelnut and l(‘aves, and they 
111*0 feasted along with their husbands. The chief dishes are pulse 
cakes or vadds and sweet milk or khir. Belations and friends are 
also asked to dine. The tenth festival is the Naimrdtra or nine 
nights and the Dasara or tenth in honour of' Durga Devi. These 
holidays last from the first to the tenth of the first fortnight of 
Afihvia or Seplember- October. The first nine days are not lield so 
holy by Kunbis as by Bralunans. 'fhe head of each family fasts till 
the evening. He then worships his family gods and hangs a garland 
from the ceiling over an earthen or ineta! pot representing the 
goddess Durga. In the pot are water, five copper coins, a betelnut,*^ 
and a piece of turmeric. 'J'he pot is covered with a bunch of mango 
leaves aifd a cocoanut. The Lead of the house worships it in the 
same way as he worships his household gods. Ou the eighth day 
dishes of sugared milk and cakes are prepared ani are eaten after 
being offered to the gods and to the goddess Durga. On the next 
clay all tools and implements made of iron are laid in a row and 
wmshipped. ’J'his is called the Khaude~puja, A sheep or goat or 
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a cock or lien is killed and the flesh cooked and eaten. Cakes or 
ghduans are also eaten and liquor is sometimes drunk. On the tenth 
or Vasara Day Kunbis feast on sweetmeats arirl offer coeoanuts to 
the village gods. lu large villages and towns Kunbis, BnUimans, 
and other high -caste Hindus go outside the village to worship the 
dpta Bauhinia racemosa and Prosopis spicegera, offering their 

leaves to their friends and neqnuiiitancos. They return home in the 
evening. The eleventh festival is on the full-moon of AsIlviu 
or September- October which is known as the lYiudavs^ full-moon. 
The Kunbis spend the d;iy from noon till evening in tbeir fields. 
They take with them to their tields one to five dishes such as cakes 
and sugared milk. On reaching their tields they gather six stones 
and smear them witli lime and sf)ot them with rod. Five of them 
they place in a row along an nutilled strip of ground and worship 
them in the name of the lYndavs. 1'he sixth stone, which is set at 
the foot of a stfilk of corn opposite the five, stones, represents Kiinti 
the mother of the Pandavs. Tiny break a coeoaniit before the 
Pdudavs, offer them the dishes they have brought, and take their 
meal. On their way home tiny pluck an ear of corn and laiy it on 
the shrine of the family god. Tlio twelfth festival is Vlvdli or the 
feast of lights. This feast lasts for three clays, tlu^ last two days 
of Afthvin and the first day of Kart Ik or October- November. The 
day before the feast the Kunbis buy a large eartlion waterpot, smc'ar 
it with lime, set it on the hearth, and fill it with w^'lter. 8evoral 
other large waterpois are also fill(*d with water. Ncjxfc moriiiTTg, 
before sunrise, all tlie members of tin? family arc^ anointed with 
eocoauut oil und bathed in hot About nine in the morning 

married woman waves a lamp round the face of all the men of tlio 
■family who stand in a row. Euch man ])uts some niomy or at least a 
betelnut in the lanip-plate. Tliis lamp-waving is again repeated on 
the fir.st day of Kdvtik. A newly married son-in-law is always 
invited to his wire\s house for Ih'rdl!. lie lias to put 2s. (l?o.l) in 
the lamp-plate at the lirst waving and a bodice-cloth or khan at 
the second. On the tirst of Kartik ho rqpc'ive.^ in return a wa,istclotli 
or a headscarf. Several dishes are eaten in luniour of D/rui/ ; tlie 
commonest are mniids and tni.tlns. 'Ilie thirteenth festival is Kdviiki 
Ekdthishi that is thc^ eleventh day of the lirst fortnight of Kdrtik or 
November. The observancjes are the same as on the third festival, 
the Ashddhi EkdJusIn, The fourteenili festival is the Tuhi-hujna 
or marriage of the tahi or holy basil plant. On the evening of the 
twelfth day of the first fortnight of Kdrtik (NovciiibeiM the basil 
plant is worshipped in lionour of the marriage of ^Jhdsi with 
Vishnn. Parched rice or charm urds and piecc.s of cocoa- kernel are 
distributed. With the marriage of Tulsi tlie Hindu marriage 
season opens and from this, day Kunbis bc'gin to eat new tauiarind, 
new dvalds Phyllantheus emblicf*., and new sugarcane. 

The fifteenth festival is tho Makar Sank mid on theft w elf th of 
January or Faasha, the day on which the sun passes into the sign 
of Capricorn And begins to move to the north. Inhere are no 
•observances. But the Kunbis keep the day as a holiday^ eating 
, sweetmeats and occasionally animal food. The sixteenth festival 
is the Shivardtra or Shiv's night. ^This falls ou the fourteenth 
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day of the second fortnight of Mayh or January -February. The 
elders of the family fast, and if there is a Shiv’s temple in the 
village they pay it a visit. The sevtniteenth and last festival is 
Shirnya or llolL The main day of the feast is on the full-moon 
of rkdlyun or February- March. Hut small boys begin to keep 
holiday from the second day of the bright fortnight. As soon 
as they see the moon they begin to shout the names of the organs 
of generation, 'i’hey also cry aloud and boat their mouths. In the 
Bombay Karnatak this feast is believed to be held in honour of 
Kain the god of love, who they say was burnt by Shiv. Festivities 
goon till the end of the bright fortnight. During the night boys 
and youths sit at the village cross or chnrdta late at night singing 
obscene songs and gathering firewood and cowdung cakes.^ They 
try to steal the cakes and firewood from their neighbours’ yards, 
though stealing is not always easy as people are on the look-out 
and sleep in their yards. Tn the afternoon of the full -moon day 
after feasting on cakes the Kunbis go into the biishlands and cut 
a long pole, wliich is called the holi. Next morning the stump of 
last y(-ar\s pole is dug out and the new pole is fixed in its place. 
A stone is w()rshipf)ed at the bottom of the pole, and the head of 
each Kunbi family breaks a cocoanut before it. I'he wood and 
cowdung cakes, together with what remains of the last year’s pole, 
are piled in a heap and set on fire. ’J^hen the people march through 
the village in bands throwing dust and filth at each other and 
return to their homes at midday. ’Jlio pole is cut in the evening 
of the next full-moon day, leaving about three feet out of the 
ground. 

Maratha Kunbis make pilgrimages to Yellamiria’s hill in the 
Parasgad sub-division of Bolgauin and sometimes to Jotiba^s hill in 
Kollulpur. They have a. spiritual head or yuru, who belongs to one 
of the ten sects of Gosavis, generally a Giri, a Puri, or a Bharati. 
Of the Koukan Kunbis some have a spiritual teacher or guru, others 
liave not. ’I’liosc who have a spiritual teacher .arc called gnrn-mdryis 
or teach er-^’<jl lowers. If a young Kunbi, whether a man or a woman, 
wishes to become the disciple of a guru, ho goes to the guru either 
when the mdl or g*arland ceremony is pei’formed in honour of 
the dead, or he goes to the teacliei*’s monastery on the eighth 
day of the Navurdtra, The disciple presents the teacher with 
JW. to Iff. (2-8 (IS,) in cash and a bottle of country liquor. The 
teacher tells the disciple to respect liis teacher, to speak the truth, 
not to steal, not to dine if a neighbour has died and is not buried, 
and not to go on eating after the lights have .gone out. Kunbis ask 
their teachers to dine with them and make them presents or 
dohshhia. If a guru has no children a successor is adopted. 
Kunbis of both classes believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and 
soothsaying. The sorcerers and witches are said to belong to the 
Hatkar and other classes of weavers. Of late years cases of 
witchcraft and sorcery are said to be rarer than formerly, and faith 
in them is said to be passing away. The soothsayers are Br&hmans, 


1 The diavdta is the pliKie whei'% four meet, the chief haunt of epirite. 
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GhAdis, or Guravs, and the Kunbis have great faith in their powers Chapter XU. 

of foretelling. When a person is sick or in difficulty, the village p 

BrAhman or a Gurav is consulted. 'J^he BrAhinan brings out his aticm. 

almanac and his bag of shells. He places the almanac and the * Hdsbandmkw. 

shell-bag before him on a low wooden stool and the visitor lays three Kunhu. 

to seven pice (J - IJ anna) on the stool and bows. The visitor then 

explains his troubles and the Brahman, bowing before the almanac 

and the bag, pours out the shells, whicli are twenty-seven in 

number, and divides them into three heaps. Kach of these three 

heaps he divides by three, and answers in accordance with the 

numbers that are left over. Thus, if the remainder is 1, 1, 

and 1, the Brahman says that the sick person will bo well in 

fifteen days. If the remainders be 2, 0, and 1, he says that 

the sick person will not recover. Again certain Sanskrit verses 

tell that certain remainders represent certain stars or planets. 

If a sick or anxious Kunbi goes t(» consult a Gurav, the Gurav 
takes him to the village temple, where flowers, leaves, or grain are 
dipped in water and fixed on the body of the image. The Gurav 
bums incense before the god, and prays him, if a certain ‘result 
which he names is to happen, to let a certain leaf or flower 
which he points fall. In some places, as in Chandgad and Bailur 
in Belgaum, some Guravs become possessed. When a Gurav 
into whose body the god enters grows old or diseased, he goes with 
his grown up sons or brothers and prays the god to cease coming 
into his body and asks the god henceforth to enter the boefy 
of some one else among those present. Then one of the number 
becomes possessed, and from that time he becomes the medium 
between the god and his worshi[)|)ers. The days on which Guravs 
generally V)ecomo possessed are Now Year\s Day in Chaitra 
OP April, JJiiHara in October, Dlvdii in November, Pddava in 
Kdrtik or November, and the full-moon ot Mdyh or February. They 
also get possessed when the village, is attacked by an outbreak 
of cholera or of small-pox. At such times the dami, deslipdndf*, 
pdtily knlkarui, and other village uffice-ljoldcrs meet in the village 
temple, while the village Mhar stands in front of the god, outside 
of the temple, and red rice-grains and flowers are handed round. 

The Gui-av who i.s to be posse.ssed stands in front of the god 
with a caue close beside by him. Another of tho Guravs burns 
frankincense and lays tlie village soitow or ydrhdnfi before tho god. 

While he is speaking the Mhar now and then utters a longdrawn 
Svdnti or Lord \ and the others who are present repeat IJar Har, 
that is Mahadov, and at the same time throw grains of rice and flowers 
on the Gurav who is to be possessed. As soon as the matter has 
been explained to the god tho Gurav begins to shiver, moves to 
and fro, and takes the cane in his hand twisting it and lashing 
himself with it. Then he is asked a number of questions, and the 
villagers take such steps as he suggests for driving away the disease. 

On the fifth day after the birth of a child a waterpot is filled 
with cold water and set on a low wooden stool in the lying-in room. 

cocoanut is placed in the mouth of the pot and the pot is 
worshipped in the name of the goddess Satti or SatvAi, that is Mother 
Sixth. A goat is offered, and the midwife, who i.s a Knnbi, a 
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Mnsaltndn or a Goa Chriatian, is asked to dinner Some KunWs 
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and red-powder, frankincense is burned before it, and two betel- 
leaves and one betelriut are laid on the ground in front of it. This 
is called devalcdcha khdmh or the guardian-pillar. An earthen jar or 
kara is brought from the potter s, ior which he receives a day's food 
or sidha and five copper picc ( 1 J anna). Thou the priest prepares 
ten strings or kanhans with a piece of turmeric and a mango leaf 
fastened to each. Five married women rub the bridegroom with oil 
and turmeric and batlie him. When the bridegroom has been 
bathed, five or six men and one or two married women with five of 
the ton strings and such of the oil and turmeric as remain over, go 
with music to the brid(^'.s house. Tlio bride is seated on a low stool, 
and in the presence of five married women has her lap tilled with a 
cocoanut, rice, dates, plantains, lemons, betelnuts, a comb, and a 
box of red-powder. Then the bride is rubbed with oil and turmeric 
and bathed. Of the five strings which have boon bronglit from the 
bridegroom’s house, one is tied to a pestle in tlio bride's house ; a 
second to the guardian-pillar wliich has been set at the door of tho 
marriage-booth ; and a third is wound round a small earthen pot, 
lealas/h or karaj which, witli a hole in its side, has been spotted with 
lime, and its mouth closed by a cocoanut. The two remaining 
strings arc kept for tho wedding. The bridegroom's party, after a 
dinner of cakes and sugared milk, called the turmeric-dinner or 
haladtchc-Jccan, return to tlio bridegroom's house. Next day u 
booth is set up in front of tho bridegroom's house and a dinner of 
sweetmeats called the dora-jovnn or god'.s dinner is given. WIkmi 
the dinner is over, some friends and relations dross the bridegroom 
in a waistcloth, an over-waistcloMi, a long coat, and a headscarf. 
A marriage- crow 11 or Jxtshhnj iniido of pitli is fastened to Ins forolioad 
and a dagger is placed in liis right Iniiid. Of the five strings which 
were received f''oni the priest, one is lied to the eartlum jar, one to 
the mango post, a third to tlic duggcn',,'*nd the two others are taken 
to the bride’s lionso. 'J'hen tho bridegroom, with his father and 
mother and a party of male and female friends and relations, leaves 
the village at an hour fixed so that they may reach tho bride's 
house shortly before the wedding houf. AVithout waiting at the 
border of the bride's village', tlicy at once go and sit in a temple or 
other public place and send word to the bride's father. When 
everything in the bride’s lioiiso is ready, a few married women go 
to where the bridegroom is sitting and take the robe and ornaments 
brought for tho bride and return to her house. When the bride is 
dressed in her new robes a few men and women go with music to 
escort the bridegroom and his party to the bride's house. Tlie bride- 
groom is seated on a low wooden stool under the booth. A (airtaiii 
is held before him by two Brahman prie.sts and tho bride is brought 
from within the house and made to stand beyond the curtain fiicing 
the east. Then the bridegroom rises and stands facing the west. 
The priests from both the bride's and bridegroom's houses Uien begin 
to repeat the lucky verses and grains of red rice are given to all 
the guests. When the verses are over the priests shout out, Take 
oare, Sdvadhdn; the curtain is dropped; and the guests throw the red 
rice grains over the heads of both the bride and bridegroom. The 
bride then throws a garland of flowers round the bridegroom's neck 
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and the bridegroom throws a garland round the brldo^s neck. Of the 
two sacred strings brought by the bridegroom^s father one is tied 
to the right wrist of the bridegroom and the other to tlie right wrist of 
the bride. Of the two strings that were formerly left in the bride's 
house one is tied to her father’s right wrist and the other to her 
mother’s. After this, if it is customary with the bridegroom’s family, 
a sacrificial fire or horn is kindled and worshipped. Then the skirts 
of the bridegroom’s and bride’s robe arc tied together and they bow 
before tlie bride’s family gods, the bridegroom offering a new cloth 
or a rupee in cash which becomes the property of^ the family priest. 
After this, betel nut and leaves are distributed to the village gods and 
to the hereditary village officers and others who attend the wedding. 
Then the bride and bridegroom are seated side by side and the village 
officers touch their brows with red rice, place betclnut and leaves in 
their hands, and wave a copper coin (J anna) round their faces to 
take away tlie evil eye. I’he coin is afterwards given to the village 
Mhar. Then friends and relations touch the brows of the young couple 
with rod rice, place betelnut in their hands, wave a copper coin round 
their faces, and present them wn'th rings or with two or four anna 
pieces. The bridegroom’s father gives the Brdhman priest 
2/f. to 10.S'. (Its. 1-5), and the bride’s family treats the company to a 
dinner of sweetmeats. After the dinner is over the whole company 
escort the pair to the house of the bridegroom’s father, a 
ceremony which is known as the house-filling or ghar-bharani. 
When this procession reaches the hrid('groom’s house a measure of 
rice filled to the brim is laid on the threshold. Before she enters 
the house a lamp with five lighted wicks is put in the hands of the 
bride. The bridegroom’s sister stops the way and docs not let him 
pass until ho jiromiscs to give his daughter in marriage to her son. 
In passing through the door the bride oversets the measure of rice 
with her right foot. The sjult rice is gathered into the measure, and 
if the measure is as full as before, the bride is considered lucky. 
After bowing before the family gods,^ the bride and bridegroom are 
seated tog<}ther and a new iianio is given to the bride. When this 
over the people arc presented with betelnut and leaves, and rice 
thrown over the heads of the newly married pair. The father of 
the bride gives one or two griind dinners and sweetmeat parties. 
Afterwards, generally on the fifth day, the strings are loosened from 
the wrists of the bride and bridegroom and the last of the wedding 
ceremonies is over. Among Manitha Kunbis child marriage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed. Among Konkani Kunbis 
widow marriage is not allowed. There are no traces of polyandry. 

When a married Kunhi girl con.es of age no special ceremony is 
observed. Slie is seaf(*d by herself for three days and after that is 
presented with a new robe and bodice and a small dinner is given 
to the castewo'men. When she becomes pregnant for the first 


^ In bowing befoce the family gods the worshipper generally raises his joined 
hands to the brow and bends four times till the brow is between the heels. The ol<i 
and strictly religious sometimes throw themselves full length on the ground More 
the gods ; the younger and less leligious content themselves with raising the joined 
hands to the brow. 
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time, in the fifth or seventh months her lap is filled by. an elderly 
married woman of the house with rice grains, a cocoanut, lemons, 
plantains, dates, a piece of kernel, betelnut, and betel-leaves, and 
she is presented with a new robe and bodice both of them green, and 
a small dinner is given to friends and relatives. 

Kunbis bury the dead. They prepare no place to lay out the 
dying person, and leaye him to breathe his last in any part of 
the house where he may happen to bo. l\vo or three persons go to 
the burying ground and dig a grave. When the bier is ready the 
dead body is washed with hot water, laid on tlio bier, covered with 
a white sheet, tied witli a string, and carried by the four nearest 
relations- on their shoulders. The bearers do not repeat any words 
as they go to the grave. A married woman is dressed in a white 
robe by married women. Her brow is marked witli red-powder, 
and her lap is filled with a cocoaniit and bodice, and she is laid 
on the bier. The women accompany the body wailing and beating 
their breasts. There is no fire and no music. The bearers stop 
on the way to ch<ange shoulders, but do not pick up a stone of 
MIq OY jiv-hhada or make a small heap of pebbles. On rehching 
the burying ground tliree or four copper coins arc laid near the 
grave and the body is lowered and buried. The Mlulr takes the 
coins. No other ceremony takes place at the grave and nothing is 
done at the house except that a light is kept burning for ten days. 
They do not place food or water near the tomb or at the 
house for the spirit of the dead. They make no presents to Bnlfi- 
mans or other beggjirs in the name of the deceased, neither do they 
give away the deceased's clothes. They do not incpiirc to see 
into what animal the spirit has gone. * Neither the (jura, nor a 
Brahman, nor the potter, takes any part in the burial ceremony. 
On the eleventh d«ay the family priest goes to tho mourner's 
house with water, Tho sons of the deceased or the chief male 
mourners have their heads shaved, except the top-knot, and their 
faces including tho moustache, and a sacrifice is performed. The- 
priest then gi\^os all tho mourners wajior to drink and sprinkles 
it through the house. Tho priest is either given a cow or 
four to ton shillings in cash. Soon after being purified by the 
priest, on the thirteenth day after tho death, or, if they are too poor, 
at any later date, most Kunbis pacify the spirit of tho dead by 
hanging a garland, a ceremony which is known as tho mdl Idvne or 
garland-hanging. All followers of a guriiov religious teacher must 
hang^ the garland. Those who have not become followers of a 
religious teacher may hang the garland and then be initiated by 
the ieachei*. Two or three days before the Kunbi visits his teacher 
and tells him ho is going to hang a garland. Tho teacher asks 
him to bring ten or fifteen cocoanuts, the same number of plantains 
and dates, half a pound of betelnut, fifty betel -leaves, half a pound 
of cocoa-kernel, half an ounce of camphor, a few* fragrant 
frankincense sticks, a goat, a bottle of country liquor, and a waist- 
cloth and headscarf if the dead was a man, and a robe and bodice 
the dead was a woman. On the appointed day, after sapper, at 
about eight, tho teacher and those who have received or intend to 
receive advice at the ceremony meet jin a room. A space six feet 
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long by ten feet broad is smeared with cowdiing, a grass mat or 
ddli is spread on the space, and on the mat a folded blanket is laid 
filling a space about two feet square. A new kerchief is spread on 
the blanket, and on the kerchief some rice grains are strewn and on the 
rice a copper waterpot full of cold water is set. This pot is spotted 
with sandal and red-powder, and in the pot from two to five copper 
coins ( 4 - 1 ] and some betel leaves nre put and a cocoanut is laid on 
the top. Three or four sticks of any kind, about four feet six inches 
long, are sot up and their ends tied, and from the knot a wreath of 
flowers is hung over the pot. The teacher or Gosdvi sets all the fruits 
and the bottle of liquor before the pot, and woi'ships it in the name of 
the dead, and all present hold some grains of rice in their hands. The 
teacher then sits at the left corner, with liis face to the east, and 
tlio goat is made to stand in front of the pot. 'nie teacher worships 
the goat with sandal powder and flowers, and whispers in his ears 
that ho is to be offered to the soul of the dead. On this the people 
throw rice grains on the poi», place cocoannts before it, prostrate 
themselves befoi-e it and the teacher, and sing songs. Afterwards 
the goat is killed and the teacher begins to give advice to his new 
followers. A dinner of mutton is prepared and liquor is served, and 
the feasting goes on till near daybreak. There is no music and 
no morriment, and even if the dcjath happened on an unlucky day 
no Kumbhar or potter is brought to tell what is wanted before the 
dead will be at rest. 

*'T}ic Kunbis have a fairly strong caste organization. In some 
places ordinary social disputes are settled by ^ committee of the 
caste. Such serious questions as wlien a widow becomes pregnant 
or a imin cats with a caste with whom he is forbidden to eat, are 
referred to the sedmt or religious head of Sankeshvar. In other 
places the headmen settle social disputes. 11ie Kiinbi headmen, 
among whom one of the chief is the Dcsjli of Jarnboti, are hereditary. 
Disobedience to a caste decision is punished by loss of caste. Of 
late there has been no change in the caste authority, '^fhe teacher or 
guru has no voice in setting social disputes. Kunbis do not send 
their children to school, nor do they take to new pursuits. They are 
mtlier a falling (dass. 

Lama'llS, returned as numbering 976, arc found over the 
whole distric j, especially in Parasgad, Chikodi, Bidi, and Gokdk. 
I'hey say they are Rajputs and that they cninc from Gujardt about 
two hundred yeai’s ago, and that their relations still hold land in 
Gujarat. Th('y arc different from Vanjiiris. They are divided into 
Cholians, Jhalods, Rathods, and l\i;rmars, and except these clan 
names have no surnames. They eat together. They observe the 
Rajput rule against intermarriage of families of the same clan 
name. The four clans intermarry, except that Rdthods do not 
marry with Jhalods, nor Parmdrs with Chohans. The Lamdns 
are fair, {all, and strong, generally with high features. Their head 
hair is dark and the men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers. Their home tongue is Gujardti. They are clean, hard- 
working, honest, even-tempered, sober, and hospitable. The women 
are hardworking and well-behaved. They till the land, but without 
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much skill or labour. They sell firewood, which they cut in the bush- 
lands, and sell at fd. to 4^^. (i-3 as.) a headload. They owu 
p»,^-bullocks which they use for carrying grain and soil salt which 
thfey bring from the Konkan. While tho main body of the caravan 
with the women and children and loaded cattle move slowly, a band 
of the able-bodied soinctimoa loiivo them, travel quickly to a distant 
village, commit a robbery, and rejoin the caravan with the booty. 
They also join tho Korvia in stealing cattle, and are accused of 
kidnapping women and childnm and of issuing false coin. Some of 
them, who are professional robbers, disguise themselves as carriers 
and waylay travellers, rob, and sometimes strangle thorn. They 
live outside of villages in clusters of square huts thi’oo or four foot 
high with mud walls and thatched roofs. ^J^hey leave their cattle 
in the open air both by night and day. They cat fish and the flesh 
of fowls and goats, drink liquor, and smoke tobacco. 'J'heir staple 
food is Indian millet and vegetables. The men wear a turban, a 
short coat, and a pair of breeches or a waistband, and sometimes 
shoes ; and the women, a petticoat and an open backed bodice. They 
cover their arms from the wrists to the elbows witli circles oi ivory 
or horn costing GcZ. to Iat. ( i - 8 and their ears with tin rings 
costing lid. to (1 - 2 a.*?.) hung with silk knobs. They braid 
their hair and allow it to hang down their backs with two or nioro 
silk knobs at the end. A feast is held on tho birth of a child and 
the child is named by its near relations. On the fifth duy the 
goddess Pachvi is worshipped and a feast is givxui to near relations. 
At marriages tho boy’s fatJier gives the girl’s father XI (Its. 40) in 
cash and three bullocks. If he is unable to ])i\y this amount the 
bridegroom has to servo Ijis father-in-law for two or three years. 
Their priests are Doshastli Brahmans, who unite the hands of tho 
boy and giil and enjoin them to be true to eaeli other. For this 
service the ])riost is paid 2.s’. Gd. (Us. 1 J) and sometimes more. They 
allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. A younger 
brother marrii'S his elder brother’s widow, but an elder brother is 
not all()W(id to marry a younger brother’s widow. They ^ bury their 
dead and give caste dinners on tho third, twelfth, and thirteenth 
clays after death. At these death-dinners no animal food is oaten. 
They mourn thirteen days. Their family goddesses are Tul ja Bhavani, 
Durga Bhavani and the god Balaji, of whom almost every family has 
images. No animal food is ever eaten in feasts in honour of Baldji. 
Their headman or 'iunk settles social disputes. Owing to the 
opening of cart roads across the Sahyadris the pack-bullock traffic 
has of late years suffe^’od severely. They arc now a poverty-stricken 
class. They do not send their boys to school. 

Lona^ris, or Salt-men, with a strength of G08, are found in 
Belgaum, Chikodi, Athni, and Gokak. They are divided into Mith 
Lonaris or salt-sellers and Chime Lonaris or cement-makers, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. Their homo speech is*KAnarese, 
but they look like Kunbis, the men wearing the topknot, moustache, 
and whiskers. They live in small houses with walls of mud and 
tiled roofs. They rear cows, buffaloes, bullocks, asses, and dogs. 
Their staple food is Indian millet and vegetables, but they eat the 
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fleah of goats, sheep, fowls, partridges, and pigs. They drink to excess 
and smoke both tobacco and hemp-flower. They feast their caste- 
mqji at the time of marriage. They are careless and untidy in their 
dress. The men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf or rumdl, a shirt, 
and a shonldercloth ; and the women a shortsleevcd bodice and a 
robe whoso skirt is not passed back between the feet. The women 
mark their brows with red-powder or kunhu and wear glass bangles 
and the lucky necklace mnngalsutra. Except the married woman^s 
bangles and necklace neither men nor women wekr ornaments. 
They are hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved. The Mith 
Louftris or salt-sellers make nitre or sor-mith and work as hus-. 
batidmen. The Chune Lon^ris or cement-makers make and sell 
charcoal, carry stones on asses, and sell firewood. Their women help 
the men in their work. They respect Brdhmans and call Karh^dds 
or Deshasths to conduct their births, marriages, and deaths. They 
worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods and have images of Khandoba 
and Yellamrna in their houses. They keep the regiilar Hindu holidays, 
the chief of which are Shimga in March, Yugddi in April, Dasara 
in October, and Divdli in November. 'I'hoy have no religious head 
or guru, and believe in soothsaying and in lucky and unlucky days. 
Their customs scarcely differ from Kuubi customs. They allow 
widow marriage and bury the dead. They arc bound together as a 
body and settle social ’disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. 
They are a poor class. 

* Mara'tlia^S are returned as numbering 110,300 and as found 
all over the district. They have come into the district from S^itara 
and other parts of the Deccan. Several of the higher Maratha 
families claim, and probably with right, a strain of Rajput or North 
Indian blood. Among these may be noticed the Pavars who claim 
connection with the Rajput Pavars or Parmars, the Ghddges, 
Shii’kes, Jadhavs, and Bhosles. The handsome appearance and 
martial bearing of many of the higher families support their claim. 
Tliey wear the sacred thread and are careful to perform the 
regular Hindu observance^. At the same time no line can be 
drawn between them and the cultivating Mardtha Kunbis in 
whom the strain of northern blood is probably much weaker. One 
subdivision of Marathas is the Akarmashes or eleven parts, that is 
one part short, also called Shindes, a term applied to the illegitimate 
offspring of the mistresses of Brahmans or Afarathds. Their caste 
is that of the mother, and various privileges are withheld them. 
Cultivating Marathds are called Kunbis or Kul vadis. The Mar&thds 
have no objection to dine with them, but they do not as a rule 
intermarry. Inhere is no objection to the son of a Marditha marrying 
a Kunbi's daughter, and occasionally the daughters of poor Mardth&s 
aro given in marriage to a rich Kunbi. Shindes try to get Mardtha 
girls as wives for their sons, and when they are well-to-do succeed, 
llie son then calls himself a Maratha, and if he is a rich man he 
passes as a Maratha without difficulty. A Maratha of good family 
BO far admits the Kunbi’s claims to equality that he considers him 
higher than the -Shindes. The Alar^thas are hardworking, strong 
hardy, and hospitable, but hot-tempered. As soldiers they are' 
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ments of silver, brass, or zinc. On tho fifth day after tlio birtli of a ^ 
ohild, five little girls arc feasted in honour of the goddess Satvai. Ojf 
the thirteenth day tliey lay tlie child in a crjidle and name it. On tho 
day before a marriage tho boy and girl are rubbed witli turmeric at 
their own houses. A feast is held and the (jontUial corimiony is per- 
formed. In tlie third and the seventh month of her first })regnaru5y 
a woman is presented with a bodice and robe. Linos with rod-powd(T 
or kunlcu arc drawn on her feet, tiirra(*ric is rubbed on her body, and 
a feast is given to relations and friends. In the evening the woman 
is richly dressed and ornamented, and with her husband is seated 
in the midst of a crowd of relations and friends. Twp maiTied 
women rub Avith red-powder the brows of tho husband and wife 
and wave lighted lamps before their faces, while the women guests 
sing songs. The wife repeats her husband’s name in a verse, 
adorns him with flowers, and rubs his body with scented powder 
and oil, daubs his brow with sandal, offers him a packet of betelniit 
and leaves, and again repeating his name in a couplet bows before 
him. The husband then adorns his wife with flowers, rubs her 
brow'with red-powder, and repeats her name in a couplet. A 
couple of married women then wave lights in front of the faces 
of the husband and wife and the guests retire, but not till each of 
the women repeats her husband’s name in a couplet. They bury 
infants, and’ all except the very poor burn persons of mature 
age. ITie chief mourner shaves his head except the top-kmft and his 
&ce except the eyebrows, and tying a piece of gold with the hair 
bums it on the funeral pyre. They mourn ten days, and on the 
twelfth and thirteenth perform ceremonies in honour of the dead, ‘ 
when the castefellows are feasted and uncooked rice orehidhais 
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brave and loyal. Tho men wear the top-knot, the moustache, and 
whiskers. Their home speech is Marathi, but they know Kanaroso 
and Hindustani and a few of them English. .They are landholders, 
husbandmen, pleaders, traders, labourers, soldiers, writers, 
messengers, and servants. The houses of the well-to-do are largo 
and roomy, while those of tho poor arc little better than huts. 
The house of a well-to-do Maratha has four or five rooms, one for 
cooking, another for stoi’ing grain, and the rest for bed-rooms. 
Ihey have front verandas, which servo as reception and sitting 
rooms, and tho wings as cattle sheds. The Manitha’s staple food 
is millet bread, rice, and a liquid preparation of s})lit pulse or ddL 
They use milk in largo quantity and occasionally eat fish and flesh, 
and drink liquor. 

Some of the men dress like Brahmans and tho gentry or jnhdglnr- 
ddra and families of rank or mrddrs wear trousers, a tight-fitting 
coat, and a three-cornered turban worn tilted up over tho riglit ear of 
twisted cloth about a foot broad and a hundred feet long with ends 
of gold. Poor Mard^th^s wear a rumdl or headscarf, a blanket to 
cover the shoulders, and a waistcloth wrapped round tho middle. 
A rich Mardtha woman dresses like a Brdhman woman in a long robe 
with the end drawn back between the feet and a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. I'hey generally wear a number of*ornamenta. 
The poor dross like the rich, but in coarse fabrics and with oriia- 
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given to Brahmans. The higher Maiathas do not allow their 
widows to marry, but the poor do. The Mar^thas aro religious 
and believe in the usual Hindu gods and in Ihcir sacred writings. 
Their chief gods are Vishnu and Shiv. Most of tliora have no 
house deities, but a few keep images of Khandoba and Amba 
Bhavani. They show groat resiieot to Brahmans, and employ 
them as tlieir priests. TI>oy ket^p all Hindu fasts and feasts, and 
some of them wear the sacred thread or jnni:a. They fast on 
Rdmna rami in April, tlie Mondays of Shrdnoi in August, and on the 
Ehidashis of A.shd(lh and Kdrtik, July and November. On thenew- 
mooTi of Bhdthapad or Sopternbor, during tho Polii festival, bullocks 
are decorated with flower garlands and wreatlis and painted red, 
especially the horns, and paraded round the town or village with 
groat show and merriment. Tho right to have tho leading bullock 
in the procession is keenly prized and is generally enjoyed by the 
headman of the village. When the procession returns to the 
village cross or chdvdi, the village })riest applies rod-powder to 
their brows and is presented with money. In tho evening every 
family gives as i‘ich a feast as they can afford. They have a caste 
community and settle social disputes in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the c.astemen. They send their boys to school and 
take to now' pursuits. Kxcopt husbandmen and labourers, who have 
to borrow to meet special expenses, they are in easy circumstances. 

Mith-gaVda^S, or Salt-aikn, with a strength of twenty-four, are 
found in Chikodi only. TJiey^seoin to be of Manitha origin. They 
came into tlie distriet from V’^ongurla and Shirvada, but when and 
why is not known. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames aro 
Cholan, Jddhav, and Shiiidc; families bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. They look like Kunbis and speak Mardthi in their 
homes. They live in small liouscs witli walls of mud and tiled 
roofs. They rear cows, buffaloes, and bullocks. They are temperate 
in eating and di iiiking, and their every-day food is jvdri or ndchni 
and rice. They are not good cooks and cat fish, crabs, and the 
flesh of sheep, goats, and., fowls. They drink both country and 
foreign liquor and smoke tobacco, ^riiey give feasts to their 
casteraen during marriagos and on the anniversaries of deceased 
ancestors. Uie men w('ar a waistcloth, a headscarf or riimdl, a 
shirt, and a shoulderclotli. The women wear a shortsleeved 
bodice and a robe whose skirt they draw back between tho feet. The 
men’s ornaments are, tho earrings called hhikhdil and the bracelet 
kaJa ; the women wear the earrings called biujdis, hdJis, and leaps, the 
nose-ring called vafh, tho necklaces called mangahutras, saris, and 
puilis, the armlets cMad vdicis ov cholhandis, and the bracelets called 
pdtlis, vales, and kavganis. Neither men nor women are neat or clean 
in their dress and they have no special liking for gay colours. They 
are hardworking and sober, but hot-tempered. Some of them are 
landhold^Vs and some peasant-holders, but none of them are skilful 
husbandmen. Their women help them in their work, and also by 
selling milk, butter, and curds. They are poor, many of them in debt. 
They have little or no credit and have to pay twenty-four per cent 
of interest. They worship the ordinary Brdhmnnic gods and ’.show 
special reverence to Mahddev^ Their house god is RavalnAth. They 
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respect and call KarhAdas to conduct their birth, marriage, puberty, 
and death ceremonies. They keep the regular Hindu holidays. 
1'hey fast on the Ashadhl Ekddashi in July and on the Kartiki 
Ekddaslii in Noveiiibor, and undertake no pilgrimages. They 
believe in sorcei^ and in lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
ordinary Brdhtnans at the time of birth, marriage, puberty, and 
death. Their customs do not differ from those of Mardthas. They 
allow widow marriage and bury their dead. They are bound together 
as a body and their social disputes are settled at meetings of the 
men of the caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
now pursuits. They are a poor class and in debt. 

Radis, with a' strength of ()20(), are found over the whole district 
except Khanapur and Belgauin, and are most numerous in Gokak. 
They are divided into Matmat Hadis and I'akpak Ibidis, who eat 
together but donot intermarry. I^hey are strong and dark, the men 
wearing the topknot and moustache. They are hardworking, honest, 
thrifty, and miserly, 'fhey arc husl)andmon;graindealers,and money- 
lenders, and enter Governnient service as messengers. They rear 
cows, buffaloes, horses, and other domestic animals. Their houses are 
like tlioso of ordinary Hindus, one or two storeys high. They do not 
eat fish or flesh or drink licjiior, 1'hcir staple food is rice, Indian 
millet bread, and vegetables. Tlicir holiday faro is sweetmeats 
and other rich dishes. The only pocnliarity in their way of eating 
is that the Pakpaks set a low wooden stool under the plate from 
which they eat. ^Jliey do not differ in their customs from Kiinbis, 
and allow widow marriage. 'Phey bury the unmarried and burn the 
married dead. In r(‘ligion the Matmats are Vaishnavs and rub 
their brows with sandal and red-])owd(n\ Ibe Pakpaks are Sliaivs, 
rub their brows with ash(\s, and wciar the ftug, ^Pho Matmats* priests 
are ordinary Bnihmans and the l^ikpaks* are Jangarns or Liiigrlyat 
priests. Both divisions observe the ordinary Hindu holidays. They 
call their h(*admen hdimaiuijaoarii and leave all disputes to their 
decision. A few send their boys to school. They are a well-to-do 
class. 

Rajputs are returned as numbering 2697. They are scattered 
all over the district but are chiefly found in largo villages especially 
in Parasgad and (Jhikodi. They state that they have been long 
settled in the district rind tlieir forefathers kept Maratha and other 
lowcaste women. The offspring of these mixed marriages, who 
are scattered all over the district, call themsedves Bajputs and keep 
some of the customs of th’eir fathers. A few have kept relations 
with Rajpntana. Among them arc representatives of several tribes, 
Aliirs, Bahiriyas, Baris, Gardiyas, Korachiiialas or Koris, Kohdrs, 
Lads, Loniyas, Mnrais, and Pasis. Families belonging to these 
different tVibes neither cat together nor intermarry. Some of the 
families of purer descent belong to the Chandragan, Garga, Kashap, 
Raghnvanshi, and Bisen gotrat> or family stocks. Farailies'belonging 
to the same gotra cannot intermarry. Besides the division into 
tribes who neither eat together nor intermarry, and into family stocks 
or gotras, the Bajputs are distinguished by surnames, the traces of 
old tribal pr clan distinctions which so far correspond to family 
B 80-17 
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atocks or gotras that families must marry into families with other 
Surnames. The chief of these surnames are Povdr, Chandel, Eiino, 
Bhidariya, Maidpuri, Chohan, Dh^rdoagari, Kashvai; Solanki, Hada, 
and liathod. They are huger and more strongly ^ade than other 
Belgaum Hindus, but with a coarser skin and loss intelligence than 
Brahmans. Soin'e men shave the bead except the top-knot ; others 
let the whole ht)ad hair grow. All wear the moustache. Some 
wear whisk(‘rs and no beard, and others wear both beard and 
whiskcM’s; and some grow a tuft of hair over each ear. Women 
wear the hair tied in a knot on the back of the head but do not 
deck it with flowors^. Tluur home tongue is Hindustani ; most of 
them live in clean and neat houses two storeys high with walls of 
brick or mud and tiled roofs. They eat Indian millet or jfrdri bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetabh's. Their pot dishes are sngnred milk or 
bduHinli and wheat eakes or 'purls. They give caste feasts during 
Tnarriagt's and holidays. They oat lish, crabs, fowls, and the flesh 
of sheep, goats, and game nn holidays and whenever they can 
afford it. Most llajputs drink no li(pipr. A few take a little on 
holidays and otluT groat days and others daily, but not to excess. 
Their dress d(»es not differ from the Knnbi dross. Both men and 
women are lU'at and clcsan in llic'ir dress. 8onic of the women 
wear large gold noserings f»r vat/is about a fo^>t round. To ease 
the nostril of its weight the ring is chained to the hair over the left 
ear. Otlun* women wear a nosering only a little larger than that 
uffe'd by Kunhi women. Married women wear the nosering,^ ear- 
rings, ^ the liKtky neeklaeo vianyalsuirn^ and other neck ornaments. 
They wear gold, silver, and glass wristlets, silver anklets or painjans, 
and a silv'or ring on eacli toe. Widows are not allowed to wear the 
lucky neck-tliread or mmiyalsiifra f>r glass bangles. The men hang 
a gold coin or wohor round their neck and wear a necklace of the 
rudnilcsha bejuls sacred to Shiv, 'i'hcy wear a gold armlet or pochi, 
and gold wristlets or kndis, 'riiey are fond of gay colours. Except 
that it is costlior, their holiday dress does not differ from their every- 
day dress. ^ Tliey are clean^ neat, sober, thrifty, and hardworking, 
but not very ngre(*ahle or hospitable. They are landholders, over- 
hohiers, pejisant-holders, and iinder-holders. Some are only field- 
labourers. Some, but not all, are skilful husbandmen growing 
garden and other rich crops. The women and grown up children of 
the poni-er families help the men in the fields ; but well-to-do women 
do not appear in public or work in the fields or on the roads. Very 
few of them are traders or craftsmen. Some of them make and sell 
sw'eetineaU and others are cattle-keepers and milk-sellers. A few 
are in Government service as watchmen, constables, revenue 
messengers, clei-ks, and soldiers. A few are monoylendora. Among 
them a boy begins to earn his living at about fifteen. Most of them 
are in good condition. Some are in debt due to marriage and other 
special expenses. They have credit and can borrow at about eight 


^ There nre two ways of n'^earing the nosering. Some wear it in one of ihe noatrilf,* 
others bore the centre cartilage of the nose and the ring hangs on the upper lip. 

• They hor<& about ten holM in each ear in which they wear gold' rings set with 
pearls. ^ 
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or nine per cent a year. They are Shaivs by religion, worshipping 
all Hindu gods but chiefly Mal^adev. They have copper, brass, 
silver, and gold images of Mahddev, Vishnu, Ganpati, Mariiti, and 
Devi in their houses. They show much respect to their priests who 
are the ordinary village Brahmans. They require the help of a 
Brahman at naming, tlireadgirding, marriage, and death. They 
keep the regular Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, 
Rameshvar, Benares, Dwarka, Mathura, Allahabad, and 'JVjveni. 
Their spiritual guide is Shankaracliarya of Saiikeshvar, They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and consult wizards 
and astrologers when sickness or misfortune overtakes them. Rajputs 
claim to keep all the sixteoii ceremonies or aanslidrs but some 
perform only 'pdr.hvi or the ceremony on the fifth day after birth, 
naming, marringe, puberty, and death. They Avear tlie thread only 
at marriage time. Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, but 
widow marriage is forbidden and polyandry is unknown They are 
bound together as a body and their social disputes are settled by 
the majority of the adult male members. Some send their children 
to school, but girls are removed as soon as they are rnarriod or 
reach the age of twelve. They are ready to take to now pursuits 
and on the whole are a steady and prosperous class. 

Tila'ris, or Banajgkrs, with a strength of 5570, are found 
only in Belgaurn and ChilaMli. They have no subdivisions. Their 
cominonost surnames are Ningmudri and SaiikpdI. Thri names iy 
common use among men are Bassajm and Malldpa, and among women 
Lingava and Yellava. Their home spot^ch is Kanarose. Idicy look 
like Lingayats. 'I'lie men wear tlin top-knot and moustacdio, and the 
womcMi tie their hair in a knot behind the* luiad but do not deck it 
with flowers or mix it with false hair. They live in smjill liouses 
with walls of mud. and tiled roofs, and keep cows, bulKx-ks, and 
buffaloes. Their staple food is Indian millet, pulse, and vege?tables. 
They are not good cooks and almost their only feasts are on 
marriage occasions They oat neither fish nor flesh and drink no 
liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, adieadscarf or ritrn/U, a shirt, 
and a shouldercloth ; and the women, a shortsleeved bodice and the 
robe without passing the end back between the feet. 'J’he fnen^s 
ornarnonts are the earrings called bdlis, the armlets called fcadds, and 
the waistchain called bidadora ; the women^s ornaments are the 
earrings called bugdis and hdlia, the nosering called moti, the 
necklaces called sarisy tikds, and mayigahntrus, and the bracelets 
called pdtUsy cholhundls, kauganiSy and glass bangles. Both men 
and women wear a ling in an oblong silver box hung round the 
neck or tied round the right arm near the shoulder, or, among the 
poor,, tied in the turban. The sect-mark which is worn both by 
men and women is a level streak of white ashes. They are 
neat, clean, hardworking, honest, and sober, but not orderly. 
They are husbandmen and milk-sellers and their women and 
children help them in weeding and sowing. Their family priest is 
a Jangam and they do not respect Brdhmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They keep Hie regular Hindu holidays and fast on 
Bhivardtra in February. They have the greatest respect for Shir 
and . their house god is Malaya, Tl^ey do not go on pilgrimage 
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and have no teacher or guru. They believe in lucky and unlucky 
days, numbers, sif^his, and events, for wliicli tlioy consult the 
elangams. Ot the sixteen sacraments or sanalmrs llicy keep five, 
birth, marriage, pnljerty, pfegnancy, and death. Thiiy name the 
child on tlie thirt(;enth day an<l feast Jangams and castefellows. 
Jlcf ore marriage they rnb the Ix^y and the girl witli turintn'ic and 
oil and the Jangams conduct tlie mari iagtJ ceremony by threnving 
ric(i grains ovt'r tlie couplers head and repeating verses. After bi'ing 
handed bet(‘lnnts and leaves the guests retire. On the following 
day they feast Jangams and cast emeu and the marriago is over. 
They allow widow marriago and bury the dead. Before the body is 
taken out of the house a dinner of*f)uns and boiled milk is given 
and alms are distributed among the Jangams. Idie body is seated 
on a wooden frame covered with flower garlands, and with music is 
carried to the burial ground. The* only sign of mourning is that for 
three days the nOations of the dead are considered impure. They 
are bound together as a body and tlnnr social disputes are settled <at 
mass meetings of the adult male mennbers of the caste. They do 
not send tht‘ir boys to scliool and take to no new pursuits. They are 
a steady class. 

Craftsmen include sixteem classes wdtli a strength of 00,050 
or 7‘5cS ])(»!• cent of the Jlimlu pojiulation. The details arc : 

IiKU4 ( r.l/ ( Ul I FT^ MKX. 


CJiANH. 


iM'inalrH 

Total. 

Cf. \hs. 

Mak'H. 

Koniales 

Total. 

TladpfiH 

‘2(«)7 

1000 

40M7 

(dari.s 

32 

4r> 

77 

(UifiiuKurtis . 

2S10 

21>0S 

57 IS 

ranidirila 

5002 

4S28 

9020 

(.iliisadiH 

37 

40 

77 

l*atvt*}4farK 

270 

203 

5(53 

Ilatkiirs and 

( 1 CAJ 


• 17 

Sklhs 

(>540 

15227 

12,767 

•liidara 

> |i>U4 

1 i ko 


1 ShiinpiM 

loos 

ISKl 

37(50 

.liiiKarH 

274 

200 

rrn 

1 Soil.Ml’H 

2070 

1052 

•1031 

KfmrH 

KM. I 

103 

212 

1 r]n»ars 

427S 

4275 

8563 

Xuiiibliiirs 

2022 

1 070 

4(M)1 





l^olifirK 

lllMi 

102S 

2101 

'I’otal .. 

1 1 

30..51S 

1 

20,532 

(50,050 


Badgi^, or CAurKNTEUS, are returned as nuruberiug 4087 and as 
found in large villages all over the district. They say that they are the 
desceiidaiiis of one of the live sons of Vishvakarma, the world-builder. 
^J'hey are divided into Panelials or Karnfitaks, Manitluis, and 
Konkaiiis. The last two eat food cooked by PancluUs, but I’auchals 
do not eat food cooked either by Maratlnis or by Ivonkanis. None 
of the classes marry with the others. The Manltlnis and Konkanis 
are believed to liave c^omc from Ratnagiri, Savant viidi, and Goa, 
and the ranehals from the Karnatak. They arc of middle height, 
fair, regular-featured, and rather slightly made. The men slmve 
the head and face except the topknot and moustache. The Panchals^ 
motlier-tonguo is Kanarcso, and the Marath^ls and Konkanis 
speak Mai'athi. They live in houses with walls of mud and tiled 
roofs. Vhe men wear a headscarf or rnmdl, a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a coat or waistcoat. Their women dress like 
Kuiibi women, and do not draw back the end of the I’obe. They 
arc hardNvorking, hospitable, and intelRgoiit, but extravagant and 
not honest. Tliey earn their living as carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
cultivators. Except a few in Bplgaum and one in Kittur in Sampgaon^ 
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they are not trained to handle European tools. The following are 
the names and prices of their cliiof tools : the adze or bdehi, cost intr 
3tf. to 4s. (Us. 1^-2) ; ilio chisel or uli, cosliiig 9d. to Is. (O-S an,); 
the saw or karungan, costii\u;' Is. to 14s. (8 </.s. -Rs.7); the plane or 
uchgorada, costing 2s. k) 3s. (Us. the l)or(T or hidndl^ 

costing Is. (8 tin.) ; mid the tile, costing 4^^?. to 3s. an. - Us. 1 t). 
They make tables, chairs, boxes, and cupboards, and earn 4k/. 
to Is. (3-8 an.) a day. Yontlis do not Ix'gin to work regularly 
till they are between sixt('en and eighteen. 'J3u'y buy wood from 
timber merchants who bring it from Siivanixadi and Ksinara. 
They buy iron from- local Marwiir Yanis. Very b'W ol‘ tliein have 
capital and they do not keep ready-ina.de articles in stoi-e. IMiero 
is nothing particular either in tlunr house's or dn‘ss. 1’h(^ staple 
food of the Uadgis is millet and rice, but (wcept the Uancluils, they 
eat flesh and drink lifpior. ^riiey work from morning lo lamplight. 
A Badgi never dines until he has batlu'd, said his prayers, a.ud 
worshipped his lioiise gods. Their women mind the lionse and do 
not help the men in their work. JViiichals ])ert‘orin the thread 
ceremony of their boys before they an^ ten years old, the coi’omony 
costing £1 lOtV. to 13 (Us. 15-30). (Jirls are married bt»fure tliey 
come of ago and the marriage expenses vary from 13 to 120 
(Us. 30-200). Widow marriage is allowed, but women who marry 
again are not held in rmicli respect. If tlie husband agn'os tlio wife 
is allowed a divorce a.n<l is at liberty to foian a second marria,go. ^Pho 
Badgis including the i^iiichals either burn or bury the dead ; those' 
who can alTerd it burn. 'I’luy keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Tho men rub their brows with saiida.l-powdcr, and the women, 
excepting widows, with vermilion. I'heir chief gods and goddossc's 
are Kalarnba, Lakshmi, Khaiidoba, ami Jotiba. 'rhoir family gods 
are Bavalmith,Malhar, and Yellamma. 3'hu Pancbals have their own 
caste priests, who eat and intermarry with tlumi. 'i3io Marat his and 
Konkanis employ tho ordinary Ih^ccan and Konkan Brahmans. 
The Panchtll Badgis worship the goddess Lakshmi.^ Her image, 
which is always of wood, is lve})i in a ca.rpenter^s liouso. Tho goddess 
has few special shrines, l^ho local Brahmanic story of tho oi’igiii 
of the worship of Lakshmi is that she was the daughter of a 
Brdhrnan who married a Mluir. The Mli/lr was a sweeper and 
every morning swept the Brahinan^s house, and, while sweeping, 
overheard the Brahman teach his cliildren tho Veds and learnt them 
by heart. Ho then moved to a noiglibouring village and there 
lived as a Brahman. After some time he went to tlie house of th(3 
Brahman ho used to servo, and having repeated the? Veds, 
demanded his daughter in marriage. Tlu'y wei'o married, had 
children, and for some years lived in licr father^s house. 3'hey then 
left the Brahmans and wont to live with the husband’s parents. On 
finding out to what caste he belonged, she caused her husband and 
children to bo murdered. The Brahmans would not r(ic;eive her 
back and she went to tho house of a Badgi who w^elcomed and 
worshipped her. Since then tho carpenters continue to worship 
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the image of Lakshmi. At a yearly fair in- honour of the goddess 
a buffalo and .several sheep are offered. This is part of the early 
K^uareso village goddess worship, and the Bidhtnans seem to 
have invented tlie^Mhar- Brahman hiLsband story to reconcile these 
blood olTering.s to tho worship of Lakshmi and to explain their 
taking part in the rite. The buffalo which is sacrificed is the 
Mhar and tho sheep tlic Mhar-BnUimaii children. The day on 
which tlio yearly fair is held is fixed by tho Badgis. A week 
before the day of tlic fair the image of Lakshmi is set in a 
consecrated place and daily worshipped. On the morning of the 
chief day the imagci i- sot in a large car and dragged through the 
main sireet of tlie village. When it is brought back a he-bufiklo 
and a sliecjp are made to stand in front of tlie goddess and the 
village headman ov'fmtil touches th(‘ir necks with a drawn sword, 
and tlie village^ Mliar cuts olT tlieir lie/nls. So much excitement and 
cx]:)ense attend llu'se yearly fairs tliat knri hm hitJon, the killing 
of the sheep and buffalo, is a ])rov'crl»ial plirnse for any great effort. 
When the buflaloe’s head is cut off tlie vdlage Mlnlr raises it on 
his o\vu liead, and followed by a crowd walks round tho village, the 
people strt'wing i*ice dijipod in l)nlfaloe\s blood to pacify evil spirits 
and keep them frieiully. Umlor forrrer rulc*rs it was the custom 
for the head-carrying liar to Ik* followed by a hand of men of his 
casto witli drawn swords. If he fell wit h the head, it was considered 
most ill-omened and ho was cut to pieces by tho swordsmen. 
'Besides presents of clothes the carrier of the liead is paid 8s. (Rs. 4) 
in cash. On the fifth day after the birth of a child Badgis worship 
tho goddess Satvjti and name the child on the twelfth. Boys have 
their hair cut at .six montlis old, and girls are married before they 
come of age?. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
polyandry is unknown. The Punchdis have a 'headman or gu.ru of 
their own casto, who settles ordinary disputes. Serious breaches 
of caste rules are referred to the Shankardclidrya. The Marathds 
and Konkanis have no headmen and settle disputes at a mooting of 
tho men of the casto. They tiro a well-to-do class. S^me have 
good eniftloyment as PubUj Works carpenters and foremen ; others 
earn about l,v. (8 iw.) a day. Few send their boys to school or take 
to new pur.suits. 

Gha'nigerus, orMiLLWORKERs ( ghd nn Eim\\] and </erM a workman), 
that is Oilmen, are returned as numbering 5718 and as found over 
the whole disti-ict. They say that the founder of their class was a 
certain Ghamid Kanyapaya, a pious but poor Lingayat who is said 
to have been a devoted worshipper of Revansiddheshvar, an 
incarnation of Shiv. His chief worship consisted in lighting a lamp 
called dipdrMhan in Sliiv^s temple every evening and in this duty 
he never failed. He pressed only so much oil as sufficed to light 
the lamp and maintain himself and his family. To try Jfiis faith 
Shiv took from him his onill and everything in bis house, and left 
him destitute. Kanyapaya, finding himself bereft of everything, 
went to the temple and standing in front of the god set his long 
hair on fire and lighted the temple. Shiv was so pleased with his 
devotion that he carried Kanyapaya to heaven. The Ghanigerns 
are divided into Sajan, or ppe; Kare, or black; Bile, or white; 
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Vantiyat, or mon with one bnllock ; Pasti, of unknown meaning ; 
Pancham^ belonging to the five crafts ; Kemp, or red ; and 
Vrtishnav, or followers of Vislmii. Most of these names are Kdnavese. 
All except the Vaislinavs eat together, but notie of the classes 
intermarry. The men are dark and strong and the women are fair. 
Both men and wornpn wear a ling and rub their brows witk ashes. 
Some of the. Vantiyat or one-bullock-men wear both the ling and 
the sacred thread or Their home tongue is Kanareso. They 

are dirty, but sober, thrifty, cven-teinpered, and hospitable. 
Almost all are oil-pressors and the rest husbandmen. I’hey trade 
and extract oil from linseed, groundnuts, and sesainnni. Two or 
three kinds of seeds arc generally mixed in equal quantities. Their 
mill consists of a solid stone cylinder with a morfar-liko . hollow in 
which the seed is ground by a heavy block of wood called diki 
which turns round in the hollow and to which bullocks or buffaloes 
are yoked. They buy *lho raw seed from husbandmen either 
directly or through brokers and sell the oil to wholi'salo or retail 
dealers. Their wo*nen help and their boys after the ago of twelve. 
Their work is constant, but thej do not make more than I.*?. (8 as,) 
a day. About half of tliem have capital ; the rest are labourers, 
most of ^vil^ni arc in debt. B(‘sides presi-ing oil the women make 
cowdung cakes which arc useful for fuel and for burning the dead. 
The’Ghanigerus of Belganm, besides pressing oil, keep bnllock carts 
■and let them for hire, and this greatly adds to their income. In 
Belgaum their houses are generally larger than those of othei^ 
Hindus, being two storeys high and with tiled roofs. Jusiile, near 
the front door, their mill stands on ground two or throe feet lower 
than the resr- of the house. Except the Vaislinavs all (‘at fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. 1’hey dress like Lingdyats. 'rh(*y name 
children on the twelfth day after birth, and tlnur other ceremonies 
such as hair-cutling, marriage, pregnancy, and d(‘ath clos(‘ly resemble 
those of the Lingdyats. Tlu; followers of Shiv bury, aiul the rest burn 
their dead. The clotlu'S of the dead are brought home, worshipped on 
the seventh day, and given to Jaugams or Lingdyat priests. They 
do not obs('rve mourning. Except the ftijans and Pastis flicy allow 
widow marriage. ^J’hey give a feast to the jangnins and casternon, 
visit Lingayat temples, and pay money to the Jaugams. They are 
either followers of Shiv or Vishnu. They consider it a sin to close 
the eyes of their bullocks wbile they are yc^ked to the mill. They 
have also a belief that it is sinful to work with a pair of bullocks 
and hence the class of Vantiyats or one-bullock-men (vauti one 
and yattu ox) has arisen. The Ghanigerus have a headman who 
settles disputes with the help of the men of the caste. Breaches 
of caste rules are punishable by excommunication, but a feast or 
dikaha to c?Lstefellows restores the offender to his place. Few send 
their boys to school. The •Ghanigerus are in easy circumstances, 
bat are soon likely to suffer from the comQptition of kerosipc oil. 

^ .Ghisa'diSjOr Wandering Blacksmitbs, are returned as numbering 
seventy-seven, and as found over the whole district. They are also 
called Bailne Kombdrs or outside-ironsmiths, because they work in 
Open places outside of the viil^e. They are said to have come from 
Oajardt about a hundred or a -hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
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They have no subdivisions, and among their surnames are Chohan, 
Povar, Solanke, and Suryavanshi. They are liealthy and well-made, 
and the colour of their skin is sallow. Their home tongue is Gujarati. 
Being a wandering tribe they have no built houses, but remain 
wherever they are overtaken by the rains outside the village under 
rag- roof (id booths or fpdis which thc^y carry from place to place on the 
backs of donkeys. The men wear a cloth round the waist and 
smother round the body, and a turban ; and the women dress like 
Kniibis. TJj(‘y (*at fish and fh'sh and drink lifpior. They are hard- 
working, (]iiaiTelsoni(‘, intemperate, and extravagant. Though they 
do not take part in gang robberies they are at times connected with 
them supplying tin* robbers with spearheads and other weapons. 
f)n siicdi occasions tlu^y are staunch in retusing to tell who were 
their emf)loyers. 1’h(‘y make iron s]>o()ns, sickl(\s, r(,*api]‘g hooka, and 
otb(!r field tools. 'I'heir wonum and children! help by blowing the 
bellows. ^JMieir chief gods are Kalamma, Khnndoba, and Ambabai; 
and th(‘ir priests are Deshastli, Konknasth, aijd Karhada Brahmans. 
On th(‘ filth day aflm* the birtli of a child they worship tli(‘ goddess 
Pacbvi, oITtn* h('r a shec'p, and feast their eastefellows. On the 
ninth day they lay the child in th(‘ cradle, nani(‘ it, and distribute 
co()k(‘d gram and wheal, to female rc'la-tions and fi'iends. They 
marry t.h(‘ir children at any age. A day before the marriage the 
parents of tlu^ boy and girl worsliip the goddess Bhavani and 
perform the (jundkal dance. They pi*actisc polygamy and allow 
''Widow marria.ge. 'J'lu'v bury the iiiiinarried and burn the married 
d(‘ad. On the ehwonlh day after a (l(*ath the cJiief mourner has his 
moustache, wliiskers, and bc^ard sbaved. Their tribe has no 
recognized head, each gang cJioosing the most intelligent and 
enterprising to settle its disputes. They do not send th(jir boys to 
school or make any effort to improve their position. They save a 
little to meet marriage and other special ('xpcnscs, but much of 
W'hat they save goes in drink. MUieir (jondiliem is middling. 

Ha^tksirs, or Uanuloom W bavfus, are returned as numbering 3547 
and as (joiind over the whole district exco])t in Ivhauapur and 
Belgaum. At one lime all w(?re Lingayjits. Several hundred years 
ago a certain Devaugad Ayya p(‘rsiiadod some of them to wear the 
saci’od thread instead ef the Hiuj and to rub their brow with sandal 
instead of cowxlimg aslu's. The obstinaey with which they have 
stuck to tlK'ii- new religion, from Imt obstinacy, is generally believed 
to be the origin of the name Hatkar. But this senuns improbable as 
Hatkar-Dhangar is the name of many classes of shepherds to whom 
the epithet obstinate seems to ho in no way aj)pliciible. Some of 
them in time lost faith in Devjingad Ayya and went back to 
Lingayatism. There are now tw^o divisions, the Kulacharis or 
followers of Devaugad Ayya, who wear the sacred thread; and the 
Shivaehdris who are Lingayats and weal* the ling. The KuUchdris 
obs('rve •the rules of the Brahman religion, bathing daily, 
wearing freshly washed or silk waistcloths at worship and dinner; 
offering food to the gods before they eat it, laying out pieces of 
food at dinner time to please spirits, making a circle of water round 
the dining plate, and rubbing the brow with sandal and red-powder. 
The Shivach^is assert that Shiv is the supreme being, . and 
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observe tbe Lingdyat rites. The two divisions neither eat together 
nor intermarry. They are generally fair, like goldsmiths or 
coppersmiths. Their home tongue is K^narese. Most of their 
houses are one-storeyed with mud or brick walls and tiled roofs. 
They keep them neat and clean and have no servants. Some own 
a cow or a she-buffalo. I'he men wear a headscarf, a coat, and 
waistcloth. Flesh and liquor are forbidden, and only a few of the 
men smoke. They are hardworking and honest, but hot-tempered. 
They consider bogging a great disgrace and work hard for their 
bread. They are clean and neat and liosjntablo to their caste- 
fellows. Their chief calling is weaving. The clothes they weave 
are robes, sddis and Imjdin, worth 4.s*. to £2 lO.v. (Rs. 2-25); 
cotton waistcloth dhotars, worth 2s. to £l 4.s*. (Rs. 1-12); and silk 
waistcloths mugitis, worth 8s. to £3 (Rs. 4-30). Some of them 
are moneylenders. Boys begin to loam weaving at twelv'c and are 
skilful workers by twenty. They sell their goods, sometimes 
wholesale to big cloth merchants, sometimes retail to consurners. 
Their daily earnings average 7^d. to 9d. (5-G ns.). 4Uiey 
sometimes work to order, but they seldom sink to a position of 
dependence on men of capital. Their craft is heredilary. Some 
have capital and others buy their materials on credit. Among the 
Kuljlcharis or Brdihmanic Ilatkars on the fifth day after a mal(‘ 
child is born a party of elderly married women meet and gird th(^ 
child^s waist with a cotton string called Uadndom. Each of the 
women is prosjonied with, a little turmeric, which they rub oTi 
their own cheeks, at the same time^ marking tlieir brows with red- 
powder. In the evening sweet cakes and sugared milk are 
handed round. Among the Shivacharis on the fifth day after 
birth the child^s father, or in his absence the head of the family, 
hangs a ling round the cliilJ^s neck, and kcei)s it in sorrio safe 
place till the child is able to boar its weight. A party of 
children not fewer than five are fed in honour of the ceremony. 
Both divisions name the child either on the twelfth or on the 
thirteenth day after birth. • Befoi^e a marriage thoboy^s father has 
to pay the girRs father £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25 -50) if she is under 
eight; £5 to £7 (Rs. 50-70) if she is between eight and Ion; 
but sometimes as much as £10 (Rs.lOO) when she is over ten and 
nearly able to work at the loom. A father may agree to accept 
less than the fall amount, or he may return part of it as dowry. 
The fathers of widows of mature ago and who are able to Aveavo are 
sometimes paid more for a widowed than for an unmarried daughter. 
Two or three days before the marriage day a formal betrothal, or 
bdatdyikdrya, takes place in the presence of the Shetis, Mahajans, 
Deshmukbs, and other leading men of the town, and the boy^s 
father presents the girl with a necklace and robe. They allow 
widow marriage and mark the event by a caste dinner. They 
practise polygamy. The Kuldchdris burn their dead, ^’he chief 
mourner shaves his moustache aud mourns eleven days. They 
remove the ashes on the third day and throw them into a river or 
running brook. They feed their priests and relations both on the 
twelfth and on the thirteenth days. The priests who perform their 
funeral ceremonies are Dev&ngad&yas,or followers of the priest who 
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induced the Kulachfiris to give up being Lingayats. They say that 
the seat of their head is at Hampi in Bellari and that he has 
representatives in several important towns. The Shivach^ris or 
Lingayat Hatkars bury their dead and do not mourn. The 
Kulacharis respect their priests and the Shivacharia worship theirs. 
Among the Kuljicharis the men wear the sacred thread and mark 
their brows witli sandal, while the women rub theirs with red- 
powder ; the Shivacharis, both men and women, wear the ling and 
mark their brows with cowdung ashes. Neither of them employ 
Brahman priests at their marriages; except that they ask a Brahman 
to fix th(j lucky moment. Their headmen are tlicir teachers or guriis^ 
who live ill monasteries. The condition of Hatkars is generally 
good, but those wlio depend sol(‘ly on their looms are liable to suffer 
in times of di'ought. During the 1S70 and 1877 famine their 
suffei’ings wore very siivero. There was no demand for clothes and 
grain was ruinously dear. They have not yet rt'gained their former 
state of comparative comfort, ^riioy send their boys to school, 
but only till they h^arn to read and write a little and cast accounts. 
They l^re a steady and well-to-do (ilass. 

Ja'dars are found over the whole district, especially in Gokak 
where they are iiumerons. l^hey are divided into Patsitlis, 
Samedvars, Knrinvars, and Holkars, who do not intermarry or eat 
together except in their monasteries or ninths, and when their 
sinUnis arc jiresent. 'J’lie Nilkatbalkis, wdio dre a subdivision of 
the ICurinvars, have the jieculiar custom of the ling and bhasm 
or saored ash tied to and rubbed on the calf of tho right leg, 
^J^lie Kurinvars do not oat with tho Nilkatbalkis and never give 
them their daughters in marriage, but they sometimes take their 
girls in marriage after they have performed some purifying 
ceremonies. T\io men wear the moustache but not tbe top-knot, 
and ayiply cowdung ashes to their brows. ^JMicir home tongue* is 
Kanarcjso. 'Fhcy are clean, hardworking, honest, sober, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and hospitable, 'fhe women help the men in their work. 
Th(iy are lyeavors, weaving excellent robes and waistcloths both of 
eotton and silk ; they also trade in cloth. Some of them rear cows, 
biilTalaos, and horses. Their liouses are generally roomy and well 
suited for tlu'ir looms. Their dress, like that of other Lingayats, is 
simple and Their jewelry is the same as that of high caste 

Hindus, ^riieir staple food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and 
vcgetjibles. Those who are not Shaivait.s eat flesh and drink liquor, 
but i\L vev allow their food to be seen by any one of another caste. 
They worshi]) tho goddess Satvai on the fifth day after the birth of 
a child, and I heir children are named on tho thirteenth day by a 
Ijingayat priest, who ties tho ling round the cliild^s neck. There is 
no rule that a girl should bo married before she comes of age. A 
poor person has to pay the gild's father a sum not exceeding 
£1 (Rs. d^). Tho rich make presents of clothes and ornaments. 
They allow their widows to marry, paying them double what is paid 
during the first marriage. The children by the first husband are 
left to his relations. They practise polygamy freely saying that they 
require women to help them in their work. The Shaiv^its bury 
their dead ; the others burn. , When a J&dar dies a Jangam places 
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his foot on the dead man’s head. The foot is then washed and 
worshipped, and the water is dropped into the corpse’s mouth. The 
body is carried to the burying ground on a wooden frame, accompanied 
by friends, relations, and music. After the burial is over the clothes 
are brought back and worshipped, a practice whic^h is said to be pre- 
valent in this district only. Their headman called Katimauiyavaru or 
Shetti, with the help of the adult male members of the caste, settles 
social disputes. Owing to the competition of European and Bombay 
cloth the handloom-weavers are not so well olT as they used to be. 
Still they are not scrimped for food or clothing and are able to save. 
Most of those who wear the ling worship Shiv; tlio others worship 
Vishnu, but like tlie Shaivilits they res])oct Ihiuashankari whoso 
shrine is at Banashankar in Badjimi where is a large temple and two 
fine ponds. A fair is hold every year attended by thousan^ls of 
pilgrims. In times of sickness her worshippers take a vow that if 
the sick recovers he will pass across the pond near the temple. On 
the big day the child or grown person for whom the vow has 
been made is seated in a cradle- shaped platform of fresh plantain 
stems, joined together with spikes, bound by plantain thread or 
ropes and let into the water. The child is attended by two fishermen 
or Ambigs, one of whom swims holding a roj)e tied to the cradle in 
his teeth and another follows in case of accident, nius the child 
is drawn across the whole breadth of the pond. This practice is 
common among all classes who worship the goddess. The priests of 
the Jadars are Jangams. They have no images in their houses nn(f 
keep the ordinary Hindu hf)lidays. They s(md their boys to school 
till they learn to read and write and cast accounts. They are well off. 

Jingars are returned as numbering 53 1 and as found all over 
the district, but chiefly in large villages. They have no subdivisions. 
Some of their chief surnames are Amblekar, Ohavan, Gaoli, Honka- 
lasgar, Kamblekar, Kutasvar, and Karjgdr. ^Phoy are fair and good- 
looking,and speak both Kanarese and Marathi. They live in houses 
with tiled roofs and walls of brick, one or two storeys high, which 
they keep clean and tidy. They have servants in their bouses and 
keep cows and she-buffaloos. Both the men and women are clean 
and neat in their dress, the men wearing a coat, waistcoat, waist and 
shouldercloth, a turban folded in Deccan Brahman fashion, and 
shoes ; and their women wear a bodice and a robe one end 
of which they tuck between the feet. Their staple food includes 
Indian millet, rice, curds, and milk, but they eat fish or flesh and 
drink liquor. The Jingars are clean, hardworking, intelligent, and 
clever workers, and fair in their dealings. Their hereditary calling 
was to make saddles, cloth scabbards, and harness. They now 
work as carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, book binders, 
picture-painters, and makers of clay and wood toys. The Jingars 
of Gok4k and Deshmur in the Sampgaon sub-division are famous 
for their wood toys, imitating fruit, and the figures of* men and 
animals. Their boys help them after the age of twelve and 
are skilful workers at eighteen. Their daily wages vary from 
to 2«. (6 as.-Re. 1). They buy the raw material in the local 
markets and sell a cradle at 6«. to 12^. (Rs. 3-6) and a saddle at 
4a to 10s. (Rs. 2 -5), The earthen images of Oanpati, So much 
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worshipped in the month of Bhddrapad or September, arc made by 
these people. The Jingars %re small capitalists and generally work 
to order. Their chief goddess is Shakti. Tljoy keep all the Hindu 
fasts and feasts and their priests are the ordinary Deshasth 
Brahmans. They gird their boys with the sacred thread, and forbid 
widow marriage. 'Fheir marriage ceremonies last for three days. 
On the first day a feast is held in honour of the house deities. On 
the second the boy and girl are set facitig each other, a cloth is 
held between them, versos are repeated by the priests, and grains 
of rice ai*e thrown over the heads of the boy and girl by the guests. 
The lighting of tho sacrcid fire or horn ends the day’s proceedings. 
On the third day the girl’s father gives a feast to castefellows and 
the marriage ceremony is over. Thii Jingars have a CJiste council 
and settle their social disputes at meetings of the castenien. They 
send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
people. 

Ea'sars are returned as numbering 212 and as found scattered 
all over the district. I’hoy arc Jains and arc tho same as the BogAr 
or co’ppersmith subdivision of the Panchams. Kasars greatly 
resemble Marathas. The men wofir the top-knot and moustache, but 
no beard ; and tho wonioii tie tlio hair in a knot behind the head, 
’.riiey iicitluu* use false hair nor deck it with flowers. 1’heir home 
speech is Kanarcse. Their dwellings are generally small. None of 
j/hom live in lionscs of two or more storeys high. I’hey do not eat 
fish or flesh, drink liquor, or dine with any castes who arc not Jains. 
^J^he men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf, a long fine coat, and some- 
times a shirt or a blanket. They wear native shoes or sandals called 
r.hapals. Their holiday dress is the same as their every-day dress, 
but finer and carefully kept. Tho women wear a robe twenty-one 
to twenty-three feet long, with one end thrown over the head and 
the other allowed to fall in front like a petticoat. They also wear a 
bodice. They are hardworking, honest, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, 
and hospitable. They make their living by selling bangles and by 
cultivating. Tho women hplp their huslDands in the field but do not 
sell bangles. They have fallen to tho rank of unskilled labourers 
and their position in the local caste list is not higher than that of 
Marathas and other cultivators. Their w'orking hours are from 
morning to sunset, and they are busiest during festive and marriage 
seasons. They do not worship the ordinary Brahman gods and do 
not respect Brahmans. Except themselves no one is allowed to 
enter their tcnnplo. Their priests, who are Jains, are called upddhyda 
and officiate at their houses. Their religious teacher or guru wears 
ochre-coloured clothes and has neither a top-knot, moustache, nor 
beard. He has power to punish breaches of religious and social 
rules by fine. Their customs do not differ from those of other Jains. 
On the fifth day after a birth the goddess Pachvi is worshipped, and 
on the fr^elfth day the child is given a name which is chosen by 
the village astrologer. The boy is girt with the sacred thread when 
he is about eight years old and a girl is married before she comes of 
ago. They burn their dead and mourn for twelve days. They 
practise polygamy and of late have begun to allow widow marriage/ 
Social disputes are settled according to the opinion of the majonty 
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of the caste and with the consent of their guru. They do not 
send their boys to school nor do they take to new pursuits. Their 
condition is middling. They do not save, and to meet special 
expenses have, to borrow at twelve to twenty-four per cent. 

Kumbha'rSi or Potteks, are returned as nniribering 4000 and 
as found all over tho district, chiefly in large villages. They are 
divided into Goremarathc, Pardoshi, and Karnatak or Panchani 
Kumbhars. The Karnatak Knmbluirs think themselves higher than 
the other Kumbhars, and do not eat with them. I'lio different sub- 
divisions do not intermarry. Kumbhars are of middle size. ^I'he 
men of all classes wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, 
but no beard. They speak Kanarese, and are hardworking, sober, 
thrifty, even-tempered, and hospitable. They aro reckoned among 
the twelve baliitddrs or members of tho village community, and mako 
bricks, tiles, and vessels of different sizes and shapes. Some 
cultivate but they are not considered good husbamlinen. Their 
vessels are made on the wheel and show considerable skill, but have 
no special excellence or popularity. ^J'he Goremarathis aro a 
wandering tribe who live away from villages in small tents or cloth 
huts. Unlike the Goreniarathis neither tlio Pardoshi nor the 
Karnatak Kumbhars oat flesh or drink liquor. All three divisions 
dress like Kunbis. The poorer men wear the loinclotli and cover 
their bodies with a blanket. Tho women wear a robe wj'appiug it 
round the loins and covering tho breast with tho upper end. Tho 
men spend their whole time in making, drying, and burning pots. 
The women, besides doing housework, collect horsodung to mix with 
the earth. The Kumbhars hold a ceremony on tho lifth day after a 
child is born and name it on the thirteenth day. They marry their 
girls before they come of age, the boy's father paying tiio girl's father 
about £4 (Rs.40). They allow widow marriage. They uitluir bury or 
burn their dead. The Karnatak or Lingayat dead are carried to the 
grave in a cart. Before removing tho body a Lingayat priest puts 
his foot on tho lead man's head. Water is poured over the foot 
and some of tho water i^ dropped into the corpse's mouth. The 
clothes of the dead are brought back •to the chief mouftier's house 
and worshipped on the fifth day and tho caste is feasted in honour 
of the dead. They do not offer cakes to tho soul of the dead or hold 
feasts in his memory. During their monthly sickness the women sit 
apart for three days. Kumbhars worship Shiv, Lakshmi, Maruti, 
Bavalndth, Jotibd., and Yellamma. They keep Hindu holidays and 
make pilgrimages to Virbhadra in Yedur on tho banks of the 
Kidshna, and to Ulviin Yellapur in Kanara. They ask Brahmans to 
perform their religious ceremonies. Their guru is a Lingayat and 
he settles their caste disputes. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Loha'rSt or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering ^194 and 
as found over the whole district. The tradition of their origin is that 
Brahma created Mann, and Manu became the father of Prajdpati. 
Prajdpati had eight wives one of whom gave birth to the five-faced and 
ten-handed Yishvakarma, the heavenly architect. V ishvakarma had 
five soils, Daivadnya who became a goldsmith, Manu who became a 
blacksmith, Maya who became a copp^ersmith, Tvashta who became a 
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carpenter^ and Sliilpi who became a mason. They hold Vishvakarma 
in great reverence as their father, and worship him as a god. They 
perform the six Brdhman karmas, studying and teaching the Veds, 
sacrificing and causing others to sacrifice, and giving and receiving 
alms. 1'hc word Loliar from loh iron means iron-workers. They 
have no subdivisions. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers, but not the beard. The men wear the sacred thread and 
rub ilieir brows witli sandal. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
and aj)j)ly red-powder to their brows. Their home tongue is 
Kanarose. ^J'hey are hardworking, extravagant, and quarrelsome. 
They mak(^ vessels, ploughshares, field tools, nails, locks, key- 
latches, and similar articles of iron. They generally work to 
ord(ir, only those who have some capital keeping ready-made 
articUiS. A man^s daily wage is about Gd. (4 u^*.). Their work is 
constant and ih(3ir craft hereditary. From fourteen or fifteen boys 
begin to help by blowing the bellows. Some Lohars are skilful 
workers in brass, silver, and gold. Some make excellent images of 
Ilindu gods, and others are employed as fonuuen in the Public 
Works Dc'partment. A f(‘w work as husbandmen, but they are not 
skilful. Children begin to herd cattle about seven and their women 
take their bread to the fields. They live in good dwellings one or 
two storeys high, and rear (?ows, buffg-loes, and sheep. They do not 
eat animsO food but drink liquor. Their staple food is Indian millet 
broad, rice, and vegetables, and on special occasions they make 
wheat cakes, mixed with sugar and with large quantities of butter 
or milk. Those who cannot afford to buy butter or milk eat cakes 
soaked in water and molasses. Most of them dress like middle 
class Hindus, but the rich dress like Brdhinans. The men work 
from morning to noon, when they bathe, go to Kdlamma^s temple, 
and dine. After resting an hour or two they again set to work and 
work till after lamplight. The women do not help in their work. 
However old they may be before they marry, men do not put on the 
sacred thread till a couple of days before the marriage day. The 
day before the sacred thread is put on the,family gods are worshipped 
and the cilste feasted. Th6ir marriages last for three days. A 
booth is set up and a yellow piece of cloth, in which are a betelnut 
and a pieco of turmeric root, is tied to one of the posts. On the 
first day a feast is held in honour of the -marriage gods. On the 
second day the bridegroom, dressed in new and handsome clothes, is 
taken to the bride^s. Here the boy and girl are seated facing each 
other on low wooden stools, a cloth being held between them. The 
priest repeats marriage verses and at the end throws rice grains over 
their heads and the bride throws a flower garland over the neck 
of the bridegroom, and they are husband and wife. That evening 
the bridegroom dines at the bride's, and during the night leaves 
with hirf wife. Next day ho gives a caste feast. They allow widow 
marriage jyid polygamy, the bridegroom paying the bride's father a 
sum of not more than £2 10«. (Rs. 25). They burn the dead and 
mourn ten days. On the eleventh the mourners bathe and feast the 
caste. They worship Shiv, Yellamma, Khandoba, and K&lamma. 
They do not consult Brahmans but have priests of their own caste. 
Th^y observe the principal Hindu hohdays.^ Their headman is of 
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their own caste whom they style teacher or guru. He is unmarried 
and is chosen by the caste. They send their boys to school. Their 
work is steady and well paid, but their craft has in some degree 
declined owing to the competition of European tools and vessels. 
As a class they are well-to-do. 

Ota'ris, or Smelters, with a strength of seventy-seven, are found 
all over the district. Except that they seem to have come from the 
Deccan nothing is known of their origin or history. They have ■ no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are, Ahir, Aqdil, D^lt^, and Gotbdgar. 
Families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. They look 
like Marathas, having no peculiarity of face, figure, or bearing ; and 
their home speech is Marathi. TJiey live in small but neat and 
clean houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. I'hey keep cows and 
buffaloes. They are temperate in eating, and their every-day food is 
rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, and fowls without offering them to any deit}' ; 
it is the cost alone which prevents them using animal food regularly. 
They drink country and foreign liquor and smoko tobacco and 
sometimes hemp-flowers or gdiijn. The men wear a headsdarf or 
rumdij a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and shirt. ^I'hc women wear 
a bodice and a robe without passing the skirt back between the 
feet. They tie their hair in a knot behind the bead, and neither 
deck it with flowers nor use false hair. The men and women are 
neat and clean in their dress and have a special liking for gay 
colours. They are quarrelsome and drunken, but hardworking. 
They make molten images of Hindu gods, platters, and yndev a* or 
toe-rings. Their women help in making moulds. 'J’heir work is 
steady. In social position they are below tin? Marai Inis who do not 
eat with them. They worship all Bralnrnniic gods, and hold 
M^ruti in s])eciiil honour. Their Inniso images are giuierally 
Mhasoba, Kalamma, and Yellamma, 'flieir priests are Deshasth or 
Karlulda Brahmans to whom they show great respect and whom 
they call to preside at their births, marriages, ])uberty ceremonies, 
and deaths. They keep the* usual Hii^u holidays. Th^ do not 
go on pilgrimages. Their teacher or t/iiru is Shankaracharya of 
Sankeshvar. They believe in sootlisaying, ormms, and lucky and 
unlucky days. Their customs do not differ from those of Manlthas. 
They bury their dead. They are bound together as a body, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the casteincn. Few send their 
boys to school. On the whole they are a steady class. 

PAnchals are returned as numbering 9020 and as found in 
almost all large villages and towus. ^J'ho tradition of the origin of 
the Pd.nchdls is that in the beginning the goddess Kalamma created 
Vishvakarina or Viratpurusli who had five faces or pfinrliattan and 
was the ancestor of tho Panchals. Fro!!i his five mouthy were 
produced five seers or ruhis named San, Sanatan, Aljhuvan, Prashthan, 
and Suparn, Those five seers had five sons. Sau^s koti \^as Manu, 
Sanatan’s Maya, Abhu^an’s Tvashta, Prashthan Shilpi, and Suparn^s 
Daivaduya. These five persons took to the five different crafts of 
working in iron, coppe^, wood, stone, and gold. Their descendants 
followed their fathers’ callings and hence the five divisions of 
Finchdls. They appear to be old residents and there is no record 
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of when and whence they came into the district. They are divided 
into Sonars or goldsmiths, Kdsars or coppersmiths, Sutdrs or 
carpenters, Lohars or blacksmiths, and Pdtharvats or Shilpis stone- 
masons. None of these classes eat together or intermarry. They 
have no tribe or clan names, but some have local names taken from 
a former residence. The names in common use among men are, 
Kdlappa, Krishnappa, Rudrappa and Rdmchandrdppa ; and among 
women, Kiilarnma, Lakshmava, Sitava, and Yammava. They are dark, 
short, lively, roiindfaced, and stout. They are notable for a formal 
style of walking and talking. Most of them live in houses with mud 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Tlieir household goods consist 
of copper brass or clay pots and pans and wooden boxes. They 
generally own a cow or a she-buffalo. They are tem])crate in eating 
and do not cook their food in earthen vessels. I'heir every-day 
food consists of Indian millet, split pulse, vegetables, and chillies, 
and rice in the western districts. 'JMioir special holiday dishes are 
wheaien cakes stuffed with coarse sugar and tur pulse, sugared 
milk mixed with spices, and pdyas a sort of liquid preparation. 
They® feast th(*ir friends and relations on marriage and other 
ceremonial occasions. They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. 
Their articlt^s of dress and tlieir way of wearing them do not differ 
from those of Brdhmaiis. I^Iiey genei’ally Avear local handwoven 
cloth. The nieinbei’s of the ditlorcnt subdivisions generally follow 
J;hcir hereditary calling. IMnclulls eat and associate with no Hindus 
except of their own caste. They generally work from morning to 
evening resting an hour or two at midday. They do not work 
on amdvdsytf or the no-moou day that is the last day of every lunar 
month. Killamma is their goddess, and they also worship Ishvar- 
Pdrvatl and Gauri. ^fhey show no respect to Brahmans and never 
call them to conduct their chief ceroinonies. They have their own 
Pdnchdl priests. Pdnchals keep the iisual Hindu holidays. They 
do not go on pilgrimages. I'hey arc bound together as a body. 
Social disputes are settled by the gum and his decisions are 
enforced ^on pain of loss of j^asto. They send their boys to school 
and keep them there till they are ten or twelve years old. They 
are a well-to-do and successful people. 

Patvega'rs take their name from making the silk bands or 
patds wliich women formerly wore to keep the robe tight. They 
are returned as numbering 563. A few arc found in Belgaum, but 
most live in Gekdk. 1'hey arc said to have come from Gujardt to 
Bijdpur and to have moved from Bijdpur to Belgaum about a 
hundred years ago. Their surnames are, Chaudri, Dalvekar, Kalekar, 
Ndkvad, Pavar, Sirolkar, Sdtputc, and Rangrej. They have no 
subdivisions and all eat together and intermarry. They are 
generally with regular features. The men wear the top-knot 
and moustache. Their home tongue is Gujarati with several 
Musalm^ln and Mardthi words.' To every proper name they add sa 


‘ What -work did you do this morning, Aj sahdl ti kdya him karyo ; He went to 
Bombay, Tyo Mumbain gtiyo\ News of his arrival has been received, Tyo pohoM 
khabar la gad diyo ; He is my brother, Tyo hamdra hhdi chhn. 
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corresponding to the Marathi pant or rdv. Thus Ndgu becomes 
Nagiisa and Tuku Tukusa. They claim to bo Kshatriyiis. They 
have lost ^11 memory of a former settlement in Gujarat. Their 
family priests are Dcshasth Brahmans. They are hardworking, 
sober, thrifty, and honest. They prepare colours, dye robes rod 
green black and purple, and weave. They sell the robes wTiolesale 
to big cloth merchants and sometimes retail. Few of them have 
capital. They buy their materials on credit and repay the amount 
borrowed after they have sold their goods. They also, but less 
often, work to order. A boy begins to help at tvvtjlvc and is a 
trained worker at twenty. Their wonKui do not weave, but help, 
in other parts of the work. Their craft is hereditary. "JTieir houses 
are large, and do not differ from those of Jadars, Hatkars, and 
other weavers. They eat fish and flesh and drink licpior. I'hc 
men smoko tobacco about four times a day and at night before 
going to bed. The women as a rule do not smoke. They gird 
their boys with the sacred thread befoi*o they are ton years old ; 
the ceremony is not accornpanitjd by prayers, but lasts for twg days. 
Some days before the ceremony a caste feast is given. ^J'ho l)oy is 
invested with the help of the Brahman family pri(‘st, who lights a 
sacrificial fire or Iioiri, and retires with his fee whic^h is generally 7 Ad. 
(5 ««.). The guests are handed packets of betel nut and leavers, and 
near relations are feasted. The priest is given two handfuls of 
wheat, rice, gram pulse, molasses, butter, and salt. Before a marriagr^ 
a gondhal dance must be performed. 'J’hcir marj'iagos last three days. 
On the first day a feast is given in honour of the marriage gods and 
in the evening the relations and friends of the hoy and girl moot in 
the village temple, and the girl^s parents worship the boy. 'Hio 
girl’s mother pours water over the boy’s feet and the girl’s father 
gently rubs the feet and dries them with the hem of his waistclotli. 
Packets of betelnut and leaves are handed and the guests retire. 
Next day the mr-riage is performed at a lucky moment either in 
the morning or evening when the cattle come homo. 1’ho boy and 
girl stand face to face, a cloth is held between them, and'when tho 
repetition of the marriage verses is at an end grains of rice are 
thrown over their heads. On the third day tho ceremonies end by 
a feast which tho girl’s father gives to the boy’s party. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. They burn tho dead and mourn 
ten days. They worship Khandoba, Mahdlakshmi, and Yellamma. 
They have no headman and settle disputes according to tho opinif>ri 
of the majority of the castemen. A Bhilt or genealogist comes from 
Gnjarat with a record of the Patvegdr families. He reads the records 
to the Patvegdrs, and they give him a present of £l (Hs. 10) or loss. 
He has no fixed abode and wanders from village to village visiting 
the Patvegars. Patvegdrs are mostly well-to-do. They occasionally 
trade in cotton. They send their boys to school, but t^^o them 
away as soon as they are able to read and write a little and cast 
accounts. On the whole they are a prosperous people. 

Sails, or Weavers, returned as numbering 12,767, are found 
in Gokdk, Parasgad, and Athni. They are also called Aryddru 
apparently meaning Marathds or northerners. They are divided into 
Bijdpurkarsalis, Padamasalis, Sagunsafis, Suksdlis, and Suntdsdlis. 
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Except the last all eat together but do not intermarry. Their 
surnames are Ambrole, Bade, Bhandiiro, Kandekar, Kdmbale, 
Khirsagar, Gdngatade, Lad, and Vupre. The Sui^tasalis are 
reverts from Islam and are so called because they still keep up 
the practice of circumcision or sunta. The customs of Suntdsalis 
are partly Musalmdn and partly Hindu. The Salis look like 
Kunbis. The men wear the top-knot and moustache, and the 
woinon tie the hixir in a knot behind the head, but do not deck it 
with flowers nor use false hair. The women of the Sdlis are fair,, 
and rub their brow with sandal ashes. Their home tongue is I 
corrupt Mardlhi. They are clean, neat, hardworking, sober, thrifty, ^ 
hospitable, and dislike begging. 'Fhcir women are equally 
hardworking and help their husbands in preparing thread for 
weaving. They weave undyed white cloth and also trade in 
thread and cloth. Thgy weave robes or lugdis, waistcloths, and 
headscarves or They buy the thread from Miirwar and 

Giijardt V anis and sell the cloth to dealers or to wearers. Their 
daily ])r()fits represent 4id. to Gd. (3-4 as.) a head. Their boys 
b('gin to help them after ten or twelve, and by the end of. throe or 
four years are trained workers. They arc goiiorally woli-to-do and 
purchase the materials on credit. They also work to order. Their 
calling is hereditary. They do not till land but rea^ cows and buffaloes. 
Th(}ir houses are of mud with tiled roofs, and have long verandas 
suited ’to prepare tlio thread for the loom. They eat fish and flesh 
and dVink liquor, several of them eating from the same plate at the 
same time. Their staple food is mil lot bread, rice, and vegetables. 

men wear a headscarf or rnmdl, a waistcloth, a coat, and a 
shouldorcloth. The women dross in a robe and bodice. They wear 
the lucky necklace or mangahutra^ glass bangles, and generally all 
the ornaments worn by Brahman women. On the fifth day after 
birth, the goddess SatvAi is worshipped by one of the elderly women 
of the house ; women guests are presented with turmeric and red- 
powder or h'lmku, and few neighbouring children are feasted. On 
the twelfth day the child is^laid in a cradle and named, and the laps 
of married women are filled with a handful of rice and betelnut. 
They maiTy their girls before they come of rge. The boy’s father 
has to give the girl’s father at least £3 (Rs.36). Their priests are 
Deshasth Brfihmans. They perforin the gondhal dance in honour of 
Tulja Bhavani, and feast their cnstefollows with flesh and liquor. 
The Salis’ family deities are Kedarling and Am%rabai or Tu Ija 
Bhav^ni of J uljapur, and Brahmans conduct their marriages. Besides 
these they worship the BrdhmaniC ^ds, Ganpati, Mdruti, Vishnu, 
and Mahadov, but have no images i^^ir houses. They keep the 
usinil irindn ludidays. They muko ^ jj^rimages to Kedarling in 
Kolhitpur. They allow widow rnarriap ceremony being perform* 
by the people of the caste witho’ Jne help of Brdhmans. They 
practise ‘'polygamy. A widow , , M child is put out of caste 
until she gives birth to the chala^nd parts with it. Sometimes 
when the father is known alci billing to take charge of the 
child, it is made over to him, or it is given to a person of 
another caste who is willing to take charge of it. Sometitnes the 
mother herself keeps the Child and is put out of caste. As .a 
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rule she disposes of tho child and is allowed back into caste. 
Formerly a widow’s child if it was a girl, was given away or sold 
for prostitution, but this practice is growing uncommon. In any 
case before she is allowed to rejoin the caste, tho mother is required 
to feast the caste, and to drink water in which a llrahman’s toe 
has been washed. Formerly tlie widow’s head was altogethef shaved. 
Now, as a rule, they only shave five lines or panch pat. Ssilis 
burn their dead and mourn ton days. Their religious teacher or 
svdmi lives at Bangalor and is called Shesh Naik. Jfe occasionally 
visits his people and keeps a register of their families and reads 
it to them. He instructs his people and offers them a few drops 
of the sacred water or firth in which his feet have heem washed. 
They have a caste organization and decide social dispiitiis at 
meetings of tho casternen. They suffer from tho competition of 
European and Bombay cloth. They do not send their boys, and are 
a falling people. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, arc returned as numbering 3709 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Namdevs or 
tho followers of the saint of that name ; Yaktdtcs or diners from 
separate dishes; Gopal Kalis or diners from the same dish, who are 
also called Rangdris or dyers; and Akrarnasis or bastards. Besides 
the Shirnpis proper some Marathds arc called yhimpis because they 
make their living by sowing. Tho different subdivisions neither 
eat together nor intermarry. 1'ho men wear the top-knot a.ud 
moustache, and a few wear whiskers. Their homo tongue is 
Mardthi. They are quiet, hardworking, thrifty, ami skilful 
workers. Most of thorn mako their living by sowing, but a few 
are cloth-dealers and husbandmen. They sow caps, coats, waist- 
coats, frocks, ornamental umbrellas or ahldglrs^ and lean ch Is or 
children’s cloaks. Their boys generally begin to work at fifteen or 
^ sixteen if they go to school, and at eleven or tw(;lvo if they do not. 
Their employment is fairly constant, but they suffer from the 
competition of tailors who do not belong to thoir caste. 1'lieir 
daily wages vaiy from 3r/.*to 1,v. {2-&as.). in Bclgaum they are 
largely employed by Europeans and are paid £1 (Us. 10) a month. 
The women help the men in sowing bodices and quilts cuIIcmI godfutis. 
They live in houses with mud w\alls and tiled or thatched roofs, and 
own cows, she-buft'aloes, and ewes. They have little furniture and 
cook and cat in earthen pots. The men wear a waistcloth rolled 
l^oosoly round the waist, a headscarf or rumdl, and a shouldorcloth. 
^he women dress In a robe and bodice. They are temperate in 
eating and drinking. Their every-day food is Indian millet or 
jvdri, split pulse, and sometimes rice. The Indian milhtt bread is 
usually eaten with vegetables and a relish or seasoning of chopped 
chillies, salt, onions, tamarind, and split pulse. They oat mutton 
and poultry, but neither beef nor pork, and drink both country and 
foreign liquor. They work from morning till night, resting for a 
short time in the afternoon, and their women help them from noon 
till ev/*»ning. On the fifth day after the birth of a child, a goat is 
sacri^^ed to the goddess Satvdi and tho child is named on the 
twelfth day. The diild s hair is cut either before the end of the 
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first or daring the third year after birth. They do not wear the 
sacred thread. No age is fixed for a boy’s marriage. But girls are 
generally married before they come of age. Among GopAl Kalis, 
after the marrige ceremony is over, the bridegroom goes to the 
bride s, steals one of the house gods, and goes home. The bride 
putting on man’s clothes goes to the bfidogix)om’s house, beats him 
on the back with a light rattan, and persuades him to go with her to 
her house. They burn their dead. The priests of the Shimpis are 
Deshasth Brahmans, and their disputes are settled by the men of 
the caste. A few send their boys to school. One or two Shimpis at 
Bel gaum use sewing machines. 

Sona'rs are returned «as numbering 4-030 and as found chiefly 
in large villages. They are divided into Panchal or Kanarese 
Sonars, and Konkani or Marathi Sonars. ^J'hey are fair and good- 
looking and their home tongue is Kdnarcse. They generally 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and 
tlu>y dress like Brahmans and wear the sacred thread. They eat 
fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and fowls, and drink liquor. They 
are cleviir, hardworking and well-behaved. Besides making and 
repairing gold and silver ornaments, they work in precious stones, 
and the j)oor among them make copper and brass ornaments and 
sell them to low-class people. Some are husbandmen and a few 
are moneylenders and in Government service. As goldsmiths they 
earn Gd. to 2b\ (4u.v.-Re.l) a day. Their women do not help 
in their work, boys begin to learn about ten, making copper 
rings, armlets called and other articles that require little 

skill. At twenty they arc trained workers. They work to order and 
are constantly employed. Sonars believe in sorcery and witchcraft. 
The Konkani or Mardtha Sondrs have no priests of their own 
caste and do not call themselves Brdhraans. The J^dnchal or 
Karndtak Sonars have their own priests atid think themselves equal 
if not superior to the ordinary Mardtha BrdliTnans, whose manners 
and customs they imitate wearing silk waistcloths or madis at 
meals. They have raised ^nc of their castemen to the post of 
jagadijum or world-teacher and do not call Braliinan priests to their 
houses. Their chief god is Ndgesh. In common with other Soudrs 
they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and keep their fasts and 
feasts, flfliey worship the goddess Pdchvi on the fifth day after 
the birth of a child and name the child on the twelfth. They clip the 
boy^s hair when he is a year old, and gird him with the sacred 
thread when he is nine or ten. They marry their girls before they 
come of age, and their boys at or before twenty. They burn their 
dead, do ncjt allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy. They 
hold caste councils and settle social disputes in accordance with 
the opinion of the majority. They send their children to school. 
There is an assistant school mistress of the Sonar caste in the 
Bolgaum female school. They are a well-to-do people. 

Uppa'rs, or Saltmakers, are returned as numbering 8550 and as 
found chiefly in towns and large villages. They are called Uppers from 
their former trade of making salt for which the Kanarese name is 
uppa. Since salt-making has been stopped they have taken to stone* 
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catting. They arc black, small, and strong. They speak Kanarcso and 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or earth roofs. Their staple 
food is rice, Indian millet, and pulse, but they eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Their women wear a robe and bodice, and do not 
pass the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They do not deck 
their hair with flowers or use false hair. They arc clean and hard- 
working, but rather quarrelsome and extravagant. Their chief 
calling is stone-cutting, but they also cultivate and trade in grass 
and firewood. They formerly made images of Hindu gods and 
saints, and sold them at great profit. They work to order, and earn 
a daily wage of about 9d. (0 as.) ^Jlie women do not help the men in 
their work, but boys begin to learn about fifteen or sixteen. Their 
craft is hereditary and their work is constant, especially in the 
fair weather. Women help by working in the fields. Their family 
gods are Venkatraman and Yellarama; and their priests are 
Ueshasth Brahmans, whom they respect and ask to officiate at thoir 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They keep the usual 
Hindu holidays. They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Vonkoba 
near Tirupiti in Madras, to Vithuba of Pandharpur in Shc/Wpur, 
and to Yellamina near l^irasgad in Belgauin. Their spiritual teacher 
or guru lives in the town of Anegundi. It is not known why the 
Uppars made him thoir spiritual guide. He sends his disciples every 
third or fourth year to this part of the country, and gatliers Is, to 
6«. (8afi.-lls. 3) from the head of each family. Serious breaches 
of social and religious rules, as wlum a widow gives birth to ah 
illegitimate child, are referrc'd to this guide. Tlu^y name a child before 
it is a month old and feast relations and friends. Among them the 
betrothal ceremony generally takes ])lacea few days before marriage, 
when an agreement is passed, llio boy^s father giv(\s the girPs fatlier 
£4 (Ks.40), and the guests withdraw with presents of sugar and 
packets of belelnut and leaves. On a day before the marriage a feast 
is held in honour of the family gods, and the next day the boy and 
girl are married. Feasts and presents of clothes and oniamonts 
are exchanged between the boy’s and girPs parents and the marriage 
is over. They bury the dead, allow widow marriage, and ffractiso 
polygamy. Their social disputes are settled by a family who are 
forbidden widow marriage on pain of losing tlieir post as arbitrators. 
They send their boys to school and are a rising class. 

Linga'yats,^ with a strength of about 230,950 or thirty per 
cent of the Hindu population, are found over the whole district. 
They take their name from wearing a ling the emblem of the god 
Shiv. The principal divisions are the Adibanjigs or grocers ; 
Agas or washermen ; Arebanjigs or traders ; Hogars 'or flower- 
sellers ; Jangams or priests ; Malgars or fruiterers and vegetable 
sellers; Kudvakligs or husbandmen ; Kumbhars or potters ; Ndgliks 
or cotton-thread dyers ; Panchamsalis, Shilvants, and Padsaligs or 
coarse white cloth weavers; Semsdligs and Nilkants oa weavers; 
Raderus or husbandmen of the Raddi caste; and Saibarus or flower- 
sellers. The members of all these classes look like local Hindus. 
The home speech of all is Kanarese. As a class they are even- 
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tempered, orderly, and kindly; and those whose calling does not 
prevent it are clean. Among them are writers, merchants, traders, 
husbandmen, oil-presaers, tailors, dyers, goldsmiths, weavers, potters, 
flower-sellers, musicians, barbers, washermen, labourers, and beggars. 
None of them are shooraakors. Their houses are generally divided 
into two parts. The right-hand side is used by the house people ; it 
is about two feet higher than the left-hand part, which is used for 
keeping cattle. Many of their houses are built so that almost no 
air can come in oxeept by the front and back doors. They are 
vegetarians and do not allow strangcjrs to look at their food or 
water or to touch their wells. Their dress differs little from that of 
other Hindus. TIic men wear a headscarf or rama/, a coat and a 
waistcoat, a waistcloth, and a- shouldercloth. The women wear a 
shortslocved bodice .with a back and the robe without passing 
the skirt-corner back between the feet. Both men and women 
wear round their nock a silver box containing a ling. On the day 
the child is born the j)ricst fastens a ling round its neck. After 
a short time the Ung is tied to the cradle in which the child is laid 
and irf kept there until the child grows strong enough to wear it. 
The practice of t^dng the ling on the fifth day instead of on tho 
first day has recently become common. On tho thirteenth tho child 
is named and relations and friends arc feasted. When a Lingiiyat 
tliinks of marrying liis boy he sends a priest or a friend to tho girl^s 
l^ouse, iliid if her j)arcnts appi*ovo of the match, they feast the 
messenger. This concludes the betrothal. The marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Jungam, and the boy and the girl are married in 
the house. They allow widow marriage. When a Lingdyat is on 
the point of death he is bathed in warm water, and a few drops of 
water in which a priest^s feet have been washed are put into his 
mouth. A feast is given to Jangams, relations, and friends, and a 
little of the food is laid in the dying man’s mouth. Alms are 
handed to priests and tho poor, a necessary part of the gift being 
a ball of ashes. The Jangam touches the dying personas head with 
his ri^it foot. Tho dead Uody is agarin bathed, and the nostrils, 
cars, mouth, and other openings arc stuffed with cotton. To enable 
relations and friends to attend the funeral the corpse is allowed to 
remain in the house for a couple of days. It is seated on a high 
wooden stool and supported on both sides with split bamboos. The 
priest live times places his right foot on the corpse’s right thigh and 
is worshipped and presented with money. The body is then seated 
in a bamboo frame and carried to the burial ground by men and 
women, relations and friends, and music. They bury their dead, 
except people who have died of leprosy or women who die within 
thirteen days of child-birth. These they burn because they say that 
their bones will be disturbed by snake-charmers in search of charms. 
On the tenth day a grand feast is held. They observe most 
Brahinaniftal fasts and feasts. Their chief god is Shiv, but Virbhadra, 
Mallikarjun, and Basavanna are regarded as gods and worshipped. 
Their priests are Jangams whom they treat with great respect. 
The well-to-do keep Jangams iu their houses. The poor content 
themselves with worshipping the priests whenever there is a marriage 
or death ceremony in their houses or on big days. Social disputes 
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are settled by their priests with the. help of the headman or shtti and 
a council of the leading men of the community. The Lingayats 
send their boys to school and have made good progress in 
education. Some of them are in Government service holding high 
positions. Most classes of Lingayats are on the whole prosperous. 

Personal Servants include three castes with a strength of 
8249 or 1*04 per cent of the Hindu pf)pulation. Of these 117 
(males 55, females 62) were Madrasis; 5079 (males 2718, females 
2366) Nhavis, and 3053 (males 1561, females 1492) Parits. 

Madra'sis, with a strength of 117, are ioiind only in Hclganm 
town. MadrAsi is a general term applied to some Christian and low- 
class IHndu families who came from Madras about sixty years ago 
and took service with European officers in Belgaum. They are 
dark, with small eyes, a dreamy expression, and generally regular 
features. Their home tongue is Tamil, but they speak iliiidustani 
in public. They live in houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is Indian millet, pulse, Jind vegetables. Except 
on holidays they cat fish, cnibs, mutton, beef, and domestic .fowls. 
They drink both country and foreign liquor, some of them to ex(;ess. 
They are not neat or clean in their dress and some of tho men wear 
a loincloth and others pantaloons, a cap or headscarf, a jacket, a 
long coat, and boots. '^I^heir women m^ar the robe without passing 
the skirt-corner back between tho feet, and a bodice whieh covers 
the back and breast. They arc hardworking, but iieitluT sober ndr 
hospitable. Most of them are in the service of Europeans. They 
earn 10^?. to £2 (Rs.5-20) a month, and begin to earn their living 
when they are about fifteen. They are wiill paid, but some are in 
debt and they have no credit. Most of them waste their money iii 
drink. Some of them send their boys to school. 

NhaViS, or Barukks, with a strength of 5080, are found in all 
largo towns and villages. They are divided into Maratha and 
Lingdyat NhdviS who neither eat togetlier nor intermarry. Tho 
Ling^yat barbers do not differ from otjicr Lingayats ^ appearance, 
food, dress, or customs. The Maratha barbers consider themselves 
superior to the Jjingayat barbers. They say that they came troni 
Kolhapur and Sdtara about fifty years ago. They look like culti- 
vating MarAthds and say that they belong to that stock, though, on 
account of their calling, Mardthas do not eat or marry with tlumi. 
They speak Marathi and live in small houses with tliatchod roofs. 
Both men and women dress like Maratlias. Their staple food is 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and veg(Jtables. ^J'hey occasionally 
eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. They are an orderly, sober, 
thrifty, and hardworking people. They start to shave early in the 
morning and do not return till late in tho afternoon. They never 
rest except in April during tho Shiviga holidays. Their women do 
not help them in their calling, or act as midwives or as women- 
doctors. In towns barbers are paid in cash and in villages in grain. 
The Lingdyat Nhdvis shave the heads of all classes. The Mardtha 
Nhdvis do not shave Berads, Buruds, Jingars, or other degraded 
Hindus. Some besides acting as barbers own land, but they are 
not good husbandmen. Their famiJy gods are Jotiba, Keddrling, 
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and Tulja Bhavdni, and their priests, to whom they show much 
respect, are Deshasth, Karhada, or Konkanasth Brilhmaiis. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days. Whenever any 
of them sickens or if any misfortune overtakes them, local gods, 
Brihinans, and IMngle and other Joshis are consulted. Their customs 
do not differ from the customs of cultivating Kuhbis. They bury 
their dead, and allow widow marriage and polygamy. They are 
bound together as a body and their social disputes are settled by a 
caste council. They do not send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Farits, or Washeumkn, with a strength of 3050, are found over 
the whole district. They are most numerous in Parasgad. They 
have four divisions, Marathas, Karmltaks, Rajputs, and Tclangis. 
The Mard,tlias and Karnataks arc said to have been long settled in 
the district, and the Rajputs and Tclangis to be comparatively new- 
comers, the Rajputs from flindustiin and the '^fclangis from Madras, 
They neither eat together nor intermarry. They do not vary much 
in appearance, most of them being of middle size, strong, and dark, 
with high nose and thick lips. 'J'he men wear the top-knot, 
moustache, and whiskers. The Maratluls and Karaataks speak 
Kdnarese and some speak Marathi ; the? Rajputs speak Hindustani, 
and the Telangis Tclugii. They are hardworking and hospitable, 
but thriftless and given to drink. They wash clothes audare helped 
by their women and children. In washing and cleaning clothes 
they use rice-starch, lemon-juice, soap, indigo, and sugar. They live 
in towns in one-storeyed houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. 
They own bullocks and asses and use them in carrying clothes. 
All but the Rajputs drink liquor and eat flesh, except beef or pork. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread. The only thing peculiar 
about their dress is that they generally wear their omployeris 
clothes. The Marathds and Karnataks worship the goddess Pachvi 
on the fifth day after a birth, and name the child either on the 
tAVolfth or , thirteenth, when 'i dinner is ‘ given to friends and rela- 
tions. They marry their girls when they come of age. Some burn 
and others bury the dead. They mouru ten days, but perform no 
rites except giving a caste feast on the third or fifth day. The 
Telangi washermen perform their marriage and funeral ceremonies 
without the help of a Brahman or other priest. Rajput washermen 
name tJieir children on the twelfth day after birth, gird the boys 
with the sacred thread at ten or twelve, and call Marjitha Brdhmans 
to their marriages. They conduct their funeral ceremonies without 
the help of a Brahman. All allow widow nfarriage. They worship 
Shiv, Vishnu, Lakshmi, and Yellamma, and their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans. Bach subdivision has a caste council and 
settle their disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. Their 
condition Ss middling. They do not send their boys to school. 

Shepherds include two castes with a strength of 60,274 or 7*61 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 59,727 (males 29,598 
females 30,129) were Dhangars, and 517 (males 289, females 258) 
Gavlis. 
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Dhangars, that is Cowheeds, called Kurubars that is Shepherds 
in Kanarese, are returned as numbering 59,730 and as found over the 
whole district, especially in Belgaum and Khdndpur. They are old 
residents and have no traditions of a former home. Their commonest 
surnames are Amogasiddaru, Bannenavaru, Bhddanavaru, Hdlind- 
varu, Ilulenavaru, Kharatanavaru, and Sarvaru. They are divided 
into Jaude Kurubar, Ilande Kurubar, Ilatikankan, Unnikankan, 
and Vader, who eat together but do not intermarry. They are dark 
and strong, dirty and untidy. The hair is u neared for, the beard 
and moustache hmg, the eyebrows shfiggy, and the expression sullen 
and morose. Their home tongue is Kanarese. They are ignorant 
and slothful, but innocent, honest, thrifty, grateful, and hospitable. 
They tend and sell sheep and goats and a few of them till. 
The women help in spinning wool and in selling sheep's milk and 
butter. They sometimes take their flocks long distances to graze 
and for sale, and for the sake of the manure are occasiou 4 lly highly 
paid for penning them in fields. Some of them weave blankets 
nine feet by four. A blanket, of which they ketjp five to twenty in 
store, takes eight days to weave and fetches Ss. to 8s. (Ks.T^-4). 
Besides minding the house a Dhangar woman spins about a quarter 
of a pound of wool a day. They livo in houses with walls of stone 
and clay, and roofs of braCiiches covered with earth. Inside they 
have a cooking room, a god-room, and a central dining hall, and a 
separate place for cattle. The houses of the poor, which are of mu(J 
and the roof thatched with straw, are divided into two or three 
rooms. A plot in front of the house is generally set apart for 
weaving. Their staple food is Indian millet broad and vegetables, 
and their special dishes arc mutton, fowls, hare, and fish. They are 
fond of liquor. Among the men the well-to-do wear a pair of short 
breeches and a headkerchiof or rumdl, and the poorer a waistband 
and blanket. The women wear a bodice and robe. They have few 
ornaments, but those who can afford them wear ear and nose rings, 
gold and silver bracelets, and stiver anklets. They name their 
children on the thirteenth day and worship the well or waiter-spirit 
within twenty days after delivery. They shave a boy's head when 
he is three years old. They marry their boys generally about twelve, 
and their girls between ten and the time they come of ago. A few 
days before a marriage a ceremony, called aitdn, corresponding to 
the thread or munj ceremony is performed. A Lingayat priest or 
Jangam is called, or in his absence they go to a Lingayat monastery 
or mu^A, pile five waterpots or halnsh on a layer of rice, and cover 
them with betel leaves and cocoanuts, and, after worshipping the pots, 
tie a ling round the neck of the boy. Contrary to the strict Lingdyat 
rules they are careful to marry their girls before they come of age, 
saying among other things that au unmarried grown up girl cannot 
ride an ox or she will pollute Basava. Two of the subdivisions, the 
Hatikaukans and the^Vaders, seek the aid of Brahmans at their 
marriages. On the marriage day the girl, accompanied by her male 
and female relations, goes to the boy's house, where they are made to 
^tand under an open umbrella and have grains of rice thrown over them. 
Then the couple, accompanied by relations and friends, go with musio 
to the temple of one of their gods, barn camphor before the image 
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and return after offering a cocoanut. A feast to the guests completes 
the marriage. Wlien a girl comes of age she is seated in a bamboo 
frame, and, on a lucky day after five days have passed, a feast is 
given to relations and friends. They burn the dead and mourn 
fifteen days. Among the well-to-do^ if the deceased, whether a man 
or a woman, was over twenty years old an embossed silver plate 
is set among the household gods and worshipped once a year. The 
poor sot np a hotel nut inst(‘ad of a mask and some families have a 
number of masks or betelnuts. These are kept in a four-legged 
wooden frame called chauM placed on a raised seat or gadigi leaning 
against a. wall in one of the rooms in the house facing the east. 
I'hey allow widow marriage. They are Shaivs by religion but do 
not wear the Ihig, Their family gods are Aldkmirsid, Blrappa, 
Karisid, Afailarling, Mayana, and Katnsid. Besides the- ordinary 
Brahmans whom they call fo marriages and who repeat marriage 
verses, throw grains of rice over the boy and girl, and tic the thread 
or lifDilnn, tlu'y liavo a family priest belonging to tho Vader 
subdivision called Shi valingayj’^a whom they ask to dinner on marriage 
utkI ‘ dthcr special occasions and presowt. with a money offering. 
The duty -of this priest is to purify any one wbt> breaks religious or 
social rules by giving him tirth that is wat(»r which has been used 
in wasliing the gods. They go on pilgrimage to the temples of 
Birdpjia and Alakmnrsid in villages ricai*- Kolhapur. They have 
lyingdyat or Dliangar gurvs or teachers each of whom within a 
certain area lias power to settle caste disputes and if necessary 
punish offenders by putting them out of caste. They do not send 
their boys to schof)l. About fifty years ago they aro said to have 
been in easy circumstances, but they have not yet recovered their 
losses in the ]87t) and 1877 famine. The spread of tillage and the 
taking of waste hnids for forest have also reduced the area of free 
grsizuig and made tho rearing of sheep more difficult and more costly. 
Th(*v do not take to new pursuits. 

Gavlis, or Milkmen, with a strength of 550, are found throughout 
the district especially in large towns. ‘They are said to have come 
into the district about a hundred years ago from Sdngli, Miraj, and 
parts of Satara. They say they originally belonged to Upper 
India and left their homes ns camp-followers. They are diyided 
into Marathi Gavlis who speak Marathi, and Rajput Gavlis who speak 
llindustdni. In no point of face, figure, or bearing does a Mardthi 
Garb differ from a Marathi Kunbi. They are thrifty, even-tempered, 
hospdablo, and hardworking. They live in tiled or thatched houses 
of one stoi'ey, very ill-kept and untidy, shared by them with their 
cattle whose number varies from five to thirty. The men wear short 
trousers or cholna reaching to the knee, a headscarf or rumdl, and 
a waistcoat. The women wear the robe in Mard,thi fashion passing 
the skirt-corner back between the feet and throwing the upper 
end over^the shoulder ; they also wear the boffice. They do not deck 
their hair with flowers, ^nor do they use false hair. Men and some- 
times women wear sandals. Their staple food is rice, Indian millet 
bread, powdered chillies, and a liquid preparation of pulse. They 
do not eat fish or fllesh nor do they drink to excess. They smojee 
tobacco. Most of them are loow and buffalo keepers, selling milk^ 
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curdsj whey, and butter. The women help the men in milking the 
cows, in selling the milk, and in cleaning the stables. After about 
eight their boys help in watching the cattle. A milkman rises at 
half-past five or six, milk.s his cattle, and takes the milk and curds 
and butter to sell. He returns about one, Lathes, and dines between 
two and three. Ho then goes out to bring fodder for his cattle. 
He returns home, and in the evening tics up the cattle, takes his 
evening meal, and sits talking with his neighbours or house people, 
sees that the cattle are all right for the night, and goes to bed. A 
.milkwoman gets up as early as the man, washes the pots, sweeps the 
house, serves breakfast, sweeps the stable, makes dinner ready, grinds 
corn, and attends to the house. In the evening she cooks supper. 
They allow widow marringe and polygamy. Tlieir farnily gods are 
Khandoba and Shidoba. They have no family ])riest, but they 
respect Brilhrrians and call them to their marriages and funerals. 
They seldom go on pilgrimage. Their teacher or iry/zr/t is a Lingayat 
8vdmi. Whenever ho visits their village the licjul of each family 
pays him Is. to 10/?. (S - Rs. 5). Except this the guru h:is no 
authority over the people and does nothing for them. Most df them 
are in debt, borrowing to meet special expenses at eighteen to twenty 
percent a ycfir. IMioy are bound together as a body and their social 
disputes are settled by a meeting of the men of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school, and are ti stcffdy class. 

Fishermen include throe castes with a strength of 1 7,410 or 2*20 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 1 207 (malos 02o, females 
642) were Bhois; 12 (males 7, females 5} Gabits ; and 10,101 (males 
8035, females 8126) Kolis. 

Bhois, Palanquin-beakers or Fishermen, with a strength of 
1267, are found in villages on the banks of tho Krishna, Malprabha, 
Mdrkande, and Harankdshi. The Bhois are divided into Marathaor 
Koli Bhois, Kar Bhois, Masando Bhois, and Paratgi Bhois. They 
eat together bi t do not intermarry. Besides those there arc some 
Mhdr and some Mnsalmdn Bhois who act as palanquin-bearers. 
The Mhdr Bhois are chiefly employed by Europeans. 'The Bhois 
are black and strong with regular features and of middle size. Those 
who live in the north and south of the district speak Marathi; the 
rest speak Kanarcse. Tho houses of the well-to-do «ro substantial, 
with tiled roofs ; and those of the poor are thatched huts. They 
seldom rear poultry. The men wear a small cheap turban, a waist- 
cloth, and short trousers ; the women wear a robe and bodice. 
Some men shave the head, while others keep the top- knot. The men 
wear the moustache but not tho beard. The women tie their hair by 
a cotton string and do not deck it with flow(»rs or use false hair. 
They are not clean in their dress and have a liking for gay colours. 
Except glass bangles neither men nor women have any urnarnonts. 
Their staple food is Ii^dian millet bread, fish, and vegefaldes, but on 
high days they oat flesh and drink liquor. They are dii ty, active, 
hardworking, thrifty, and even-tempered. A few are given to 
drink, but they are not extravagant. The Maratha or Koli Bhois are 
palanquin or litter bearers ; the Masando Bhois are fishermen ; and 
the Paratgi Bhois are cement-makers. Very few cultivate. They 
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are religions and worship Shiv, Vishnu, Khandoba, Jotiba, and 
Amba Bhavani. At thoir maiTiages they employ Brdhmans, and 
at their funerals Gosfivis. Excei^t at marriage and death they have 
no ceremonies. Girls marry before they come of age, the boy^s 
father having to pay £2 lOx. (Ks. 25) to the girl^s father. They 
allow widow marringe. They bury their dead and mourn ten 
days. Rites on behalf of the dead are performed between the 
eleventh and the tliiricenth. Either on* the tenth or eleventh a 
Gosavi priest or goi^nvi- (jam cowdungs a spot of ground in a room 
in the deceascd^s house and marks off a square with lines of flour, 
and in the middle of the square a pot full of cold water is placed 
and worshipped. The Gosavi mutters a few verses and hangs from 
a rafter a cotton wick twisted with leather about four feet long, 
and offers a goat. The wick is lighted and if it burns the soul of 
the deceased is supposed to have gone to heaven. If the wick goes 
oat tlie soul is supposed to have gone to hell. A feast of flesh and 
liquor ends tlio ceremony. These funeral occasions are considered 
the proy)er time for the initiation or ufxidruh ceremony. Only 
those ‘who arc or wdioarc about to become the followers of a religious 
teacher or (jiiru arc allowed into the room where the goat is 
offered. Disciples of the Gosavi arc called (juruiniinjh, A man who 
wishes to have a religious teacher asks the Gosavi, and if the Gosavi 
agrees tljo disciple promise's from that day forward to break all 
family ties, renounce worldly pleasure's, obey the in all matters, 
and follow him wherever he goes. When the novice has promised, 
the Gosavi lays his hand on his head saying, ^ Rise, from this day you 
are my disci})le.^ These disciples keep Monday as a day of rest 
and abstain from fisliing. Formerly fishers used to throw the con- 
tents of the first net back into the water as an offering to the spirit of 
the water but tliis practici? is not now observed. They Lave a caste 
organization and liold caste meetings. They do not send their boys 
to school, nor take to new pursuits. Since the opening of roads 
palanquins have almost ceased to be used and many have suffered in 
consequence of the change, ^ 

Gambits, or Fjsiiers, with a strength of twelve, are found only in 
Fainpgaon. 'I'hey have come from Ratnagiri and Vengurla, but when 
they came is not known. They have no subdivisions. They speak 
Marathi and look like Kolis. The well-to-do live in houses with walls 
of mud and tiled roofs ; the huts of the poor arc thatched. Their staple 
food is rice, Indian millet, and vegetables ; but they eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. All smoke tobacco and a few gdnja. The 
men wear a loincJntli or langoti and a blanket ; and the women a robe 
without drawing back the end. Most of them catch and sell fish ; the 
rest are husbandmen. The women help the men in their calling. 
Their work is uncertain and poorly paid. The men pass their time 
in fishing, and the women in selling the fish. They respect Brahmans 
and call them to conduct births, marriages, deaths, and other chief 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary BrAhman gods, but their 
chief object of worship is VetAl. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays but not the fasts. They do not make pilgrimages and 
have no religious teacher or guru. They believe in spirits and 
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ghosts, and in lucky and unlucky omens, numbers, sights, and events. 
They allow widow marriage and bury 4he dead. They are bound 
together as a body, and settle social disputes at mass meetings 
of their caste. They do not send their boys to school, and are a 
steady class. 

Kolis, with a strength of 1G,1G0, are found all over the district. 
They claim descent from the sago Valmiki, the famous author of the 
Bamdyan. The Kolis are also called Kabbers or Kabbulgcrs that is 
fishermen, Ambigers that is boatmen, Chiinaris or lime- burners, and 
Jalgars or Zarekaris that is dust-searchers. Excc]>t i’ri occupation 
there is no difference in the subdivisions who oat together and all call 
themselves Kolis. The names in common use among men are, 
Bharmappa, Chanappa, Kallappa, and Takkappa ;and among women, 
Bharmava, Gangava, Lukshmava, Shivava, and Yollamma. 'I'he 
Kolis are divided into several huh or clans of which the chief are 
Adakis, Baggas,Bilechhatragis, Gliantis, llonnamutta-bile-clihatragis, 
and Koris. The different clans intermarry, but marriage is 
forbidden between members of the same clan. Kolis do not differ in 
appearance from Kunbis. 'J'heir home tongue is Kanarese and they 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
staple food is Indian millet and rice. They eat fish, mutton, domestic 
fowls, and game, but neither tame pork or beef. They consider 
the wild pig a delicacy. They eat animal food only on holidays or 
on special occasions, but it is its cost alone that prevents thorn 
making regular use of animal food. On special occasions they take 
intoxicating drinks, both country and foreign. In dress they do 
not differ from Kunbis. Their chief calling is husbandry, some 
being over-holders and others under-holders. They are weavers, 
labourers, lime-burners, boatmen, and dust-sifters, and a few are in 
Government service as village watchmen and messengers. The 
women help the men in field-work, in weaving, and in burning lime. 
Their work is generally steady, but most of them are poor and some 
have to borrow to meet their special expenses. They are generally 
clean, hardworking, and well-bohavc(k They do not cat at the 
hands of barbers, oilmen, Avashennen, carpenters, Jingars or 
saddle-makers, and Buruds or bamboo-workers. They are religious. 
Their family gods are Bhavani, Keddrling or Jotiba, Khandoba, and 
Yellamma. They respect Brahmans and employ them as their 
priests, calling them to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays. They go on pilgrimage to 
Yellamma’s hill in Parasgad and to Tuljapur. They have no special 
religious teacher. They believe in sorcery and soothsaying. Many 
of them are exorcists, who drive evil spirits out of the bodies of 
those who are possessed by them. They are also believed to have 
power to kill by means of evil spirits and incantations called 
hhut-mantra. One class of Kolis called Budbudkars foretell events 
from the chirping of birds whose language, which is calleS lidllaki 
in KdJiarese, they know. After midnight they go outside the town 
to a group of trees and begin to sound the bvMudki a noisy shrill- 
toned pipe. This awakens the birds which move from tree to tree, 
and as they move make sounds from which the divines know what 
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is going to happen in the town during the next few days. In iho 
morning they come into the^town, and while begging from door to 
’door sing the events which they have heard from the birds. On 
the fifth day after a birth the goddess Satvai is worshipped, and 
on the twelfth day * the* child is na^ed. A boy can be tnarried at 
any time, a sh^^ld be married between eleven and fifteen when 
she comej age. The parents of the bridegroom Lave to pay 
£1 fcr jli 4s. (Ila. 10-12) to the parents of the bride before the 
marriage takes place. Before the marriage the gondhal ceremony is 
performed, the Ooiidhlis being paid Is. to 8^-. (Its. 1-4) besides food, 
A goat is generally sacrificed at this ceremony. In other respects 
a Koli Tnarringo is the same as a Kniibi marriage. When a girl 
comes of ago during four days she is not allowed to touch other 
members of the family, but on tlie fifth day her husband gives 
her anew robe and a bodice. Well-to-do Kolis burn and the poor 
bury their dead. On the iwolftli day after a death, a Brahman is 
required to visit the houses to purify it by sprinkling it with water. 
Child marriages, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together as a body and 
settle their social dispute's at a meeting of the men of the caste. 
Caste decisions are enforced by excoininunicatiou. They do not 
send their boys to sehool, and are on the whole a steady class. 

Musicians include three castes with a strength of 182 or O’Ol 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 105 (males 53, females 
62) wore Devlis; 21 (males 11, females 10) Ghadsis ; and 50 
Kaldvants. 

Devlis, or Temple Servants, with a strength of 105, are found in 
Belgaum, Klianapur, and Gokak. They have neither subdivisions 
nor surnfiincs, proved relationship being tlic only bar to marriage. 
Among Devlis the men as a rule are tall and good-looking, and the 
women fair, graceful, and refined with the manners of dancing-girls. 
Their homo speech is Marathi. Most are husbandmen and the rest 
are labourers. They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is rice, millet, pirfsc, and vegetables. They live in houses 
with walls of brick or mud and tiled roofs. The men wear the 
top-knot, moustache, and whiskers ; and the women tie their hair in 
a knot at the back of the head and deck it with flowers. The. men 
and women are neat and clean in tlieir dre>ss and have a special 
liking for gay colours. They dress like Marathds and wear both 
local handwoven and Kuropean clothes. The women pass the skirt' 
corner of the robe back between the feet. They are not allowed to 
sing or dance in public and in social position rank below professional 
singers and dancers who do not eat with them. Both men and 
women are servants in temples, the w^oraen being dedicated to the 
B(Tvice in their childhood. It is usual among the class of temple 
servants who are called Guravs to dedicate some of their female 
children ti; the woi-ship of the village gods, such as Ravaln&th, 
Satdi, and Mahuli. J'hose who can afford it burn their dead; the 
rest bury. Their customs differ in no point from those of Mar&thaa, 
They keep dogs as pet. The women sweep the temple, of the god 
tc whom they are married and also act as courtezans. Of their 
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children one daughter is wed to the god.nnd the rest marry the 
fions and daughters of Devlis. They worship the ordinary local and 
Br^hmanical gods. They believe in omens, witchcraft, lucky and 
unlucky days, number, sights', and events. They consult Karhdda 
or Deshasth Brdhmans when they are in dimcnlty or at times 
of birth, marriage, and puberty. They settle disputes by calling 
caste meetings. They do not send their boys to school and are in 
middling circumstances. 

Gll8«dsiS| with a strength of twenty-seven, are found only in 
Chikodi. They .came into I he district about forty years ago from 
Sangli, Miraj, and Kolhapur. Tiny have no subdivisions, and their 
surnames are Bhosle, Gaikwad, Ghorpade, Salunke, and Yddav. 
Families bearing the same surname do not iutermany. 'ihey are dark, 
stout, well-made, and strong, and look and speak like Manithas. They 
live in thatched huts and have a very scanty store of household 
goods. A few of the well-to-do own a cow or a buffalo. Their every- 
day food is Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, domestic fowls, and wild game. They ;iever 
give feasts except on the occasions of marriage. They have no 
objection to animal food, but their poverty prevents them using it 
regularly. They drink liquor and smoke tobacco ; and some of them 
smoke hemp-flowers or gdvja. The men wear a headscarf or rumdl, 
a short waisfccloth, and a sliouldercloth ; and the women a bodice 
and robe passing the skirt-corncr back between the feet and drawing 
the upper end over the right shoulder. They are neither clean 
nor sober, but are hardworking and ev(ui-tem pored. They are 
held to be the most skilful of local musicians. They worship the 
ordinary Brahmanic gods, but their chief object of wo? ship is 
Maruti. They keep house images of Mhasoba and Kcdfirling or 
Jotiba. They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
maiTiage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They believe in lucky 
and unlucky days, numbers, sights, and events, and consult Deshasth 
Brdhmans. The^ name their children on the twelfth day after birth, 
when they distribute sugar. * Their ma’iruigc ceremonies last for a 
couple of days. ^J'he boy and the girl arc rubbed with turmeric 
at their homes and at the time of marriage a cloth is held between 
them. The Brahman repeats verses and throws rice over their heads. 
The guests are presented with packets of betelnut and leaves, and 
retire. Next day the marriage ceremony ends wdth a feast. They 
bury the dead and feast the caste people on the thirteenth, giving 
uncooked food or fthidha to their Brahman priest and to many other 
Brahman beggars. They are bound together as a body and their 
social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
They are a steady class and fairly well-to-do. 

Kala^vants, with a strength of about fifty, are found iu 
Belgaum, Yankammardi, Saundatti, and Athni. They belong to five 
glasses. Marathas, Kanarese or Liugayats, Konkanis, 'I'elangs, and 
Husalmdns. The Mardtha and Lingdyat dancing-girls are said 
to be descended from the earliest settlers in the district. The 
Liugdyats do not eat from the hands qf any of the other divisions; 
Uar&tbds and Konkanis eat together, but not from Lingdyats; 
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TelangSj who originally belonged to Madras, eat from all except 
Musalrndns, and the Musalmans cat from all except Telangs. 
None of the divisions intermarry. As a class they are fair and 
good-looking. Except a few of the Musalman families who speak 
Kdnarese the different divisions speak at home the language of 
their own country. Their houses are large and airy, but in 
appearance and plan do not differ from those of other Hindus. 
The women dress in rich well-fitting clothes and wear shoes and 
mark their brows with red-powder or JcunJm. Lingayat girls at 
homo mark their brows with ashes and wear the ling, but when they 
attend weddings or other joyful occasions in families who are not 
LingayatSj they mark their brows with red -powder. On such 
occasions Musalman girls also mark their brows with rod-powder. 
All, except Iiingjiyats, eat fish and the fh'sh of goats, sheep, and 
fowls ; and the Musalmdns beef and drink liquor. They sing, dance, 
and act as courtezans. Mardtlia and Lingayat Kahivants do not 
receive visits from Musalnidninen on pain of loss of caste. Telangs 
receive Miisalmjtns and Konkanis receive Christians but not 
Musaimans. They gcnci'ally begin to learn to sing and dance 
when about seven or eight years old and their ti’aining lasts for 
about ten years. They practise singing and dancing every morning 
and evening. Their ehai’ges vary according to the season and the 
demand for their services. Tin? ordinary charge for a troop or tdfa 
gf five, tw’o dancers and three players, for a thread -ceremony varies 
from 10.S'. to £1 lO.s*. (lls. 5-lo) ; fora marriage from £3 to £20 
(Rs. 30-200) ; for public feasts from 10.s*. to £2 10.9. (Rs.5-2o) ; and 
for house-warming from 10.s*. to £1 10.9, (Rs. 5-15). The monthly 
earnings of a Kahivant vary from £1 1 Os. to £5 (Rs. 15-50) and most 
earn £2 to £2. 10&‘. (If s. 20-25) a month. Only a few Telang and 
Konkaiii dancers earn as much as £5 (Rs. 50) a mouth. Their 
expenses vary wdth their incomes, but if they choose they can save 
£3 (R^.30) out of every £5 (Rs.50) they earn. They adopt girls 
whose parents are unable to support them. The daughters of dancing- 
girls, as a rule, take to their mother’s profession. They were 
formerly allowed to buy girls but tliis is now forbidden and in 
onscqueiico of tho restriction their luimbors arc said to be 
decreasing while tho number of prostitutes or kashins is said to be 
on the increase. They get a Brahman to give their child a name 
on the t'vvelftli day after birth. Among Maratha, Lingilyat, and 
Musalman dancing-giils betw^^en the time w^hen a girl is seven 
years old and the time she comes of age she is presented with a set 
of ankle-bells called chnls. Unless this ccrcmon}'-, which is called 
tila, is performed slio is not a regular dancing-girl and is not allowed 
to sing or dance in public. After the bell ceremony comes the 
marriage which is performed either before or after a girl comes o£ 
age, but always before she is pregnant. Tiie ceremony is performed 
with the •same details as a ruarriage in the class to which they 
belong, all the honours which arc generally shown to a bridegroom 
being in their marriage shown to a dagger or haidr. Instead of the 
bell-wearing and dagger-marriage Telang arfd Konkan dancing-girlSj . 
before they come of age undergo a form of marriage called aTieSf 
in which a girl dressed as •a man and with a dagger in her hand 
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acts as bridegroom. The sous of dancing-girls are called either 
snffarddiks a respectful or sdj'mdds a somewhat cgntemptuoiis 
Hindustani term for a musician. Tlie occupation of these luon is 
playing the fiddle and dimiii or singing. 1’hey gen(»rally begin to 
learn when they arc about twelve or thirteen Jind are kept under 
training six or seven years. Some dancing-girls' sons with the lielp 
of their mothers, sisters, or paramours' funds have b(»come wcaltvliy 
moneylenders and cloth-dealers. Others own land, or teach music 
and dancing, charging lOs. to £:> (Rs.5-d0) a month. 'I'lie Telangi 
musicians are dirty, liot-tcm})ored, and druiikon ; tlic Miisalman, 
Konkan, and Maratlia musicians drink inodL'rately ; and tho 
Kanarese musicians abstain. Except tho Tehings, musicians as a 
class are good-tempered, hospitable, and well-behaved, bat thriftless. 
Their manner is notably formal and resp(‘ctful. They nuirrv the 
daughters of prostitutes or orplian or doslitute girls. Even when 
they are married they live in some corner of their sister's or tlicir 
mother's house. Their widows do not become dancing-girls nor do 
they remarry. Some of thorn bocoinc mistresses living with tlioir 
protectors and cease to belong to tho dancing-girl caste. B(?sides 
tho Saffardaiks there is a class of Brahman music-masters who aro 
generally Konkaiiasths and aro known as Pandits, Gavais, and 
Vastadjis. They live in Brahman (jinirters a-ml their occii])ation 
in no way affects tlieir position as Brahmans. Konkani Knhivants 
when they pass tom])le.s or the houses of Governiiiont ofiicials, out 
of respect untie tlie part of tho robe called kdata which they tuck 
into tho waistband behind. Ihey also used to go and sing at tho 
house of tho headman and Goverumoiit ofHc(‘rs, but exc(*f)t in sojue 
of the neighbouring Native States this j.)i*ac(ice is falling into 
disuse. Dancing-girls consider oilmen, bai'bors, Jingars or 
saddle-makers, and washermen low, and never ])erform at their 
houses. The troop or idfa includes <me or two or sometimes tlireo 
dancing-girls, two fiddlers, and one drummer. Tho dancing-girl 
stands in front, and on cillicr side of her stands a fiddler and behind 
her tho drummer. Konkani^ Marathi^ and 1 elangi dancing-gii-ls 
have priests, generally Deshastli, Koukanastlj, and Karliada 
Brdhrnans. Lingiiyat dfincing-girls enijdoy Jangams or ayjids and 
Musalman dancing-girls employ the/i*d/i. Konkani, Marathi, and 
Telangi dancing-girls burn the dead. No priest goes with tlie body 
and no religious ceremony is performed on tlie day of death. 
On the third day relations and friends throw tho ashes in water. 
Prom the ninth to the twelfth day with the help of a priest balls 
called Tpinds are offered to the deceased. On the thirteenth day the 
caste is given a dinner. They mourn ten days. Lingiiyats and 
Musalmans bury the dead. Among the Lingayats the ayya or priest 
attends the funeral and before the body is buried touches it with his 
foot^nd is paid 2^. 6d. (Es.l-J'/. On the third and seventh days 
the caste is feasted. Lingayats observe no mourning. The 
Musalmau'S ask the hdji to attend the funeral and he i-cpeats verses 
from the Kurdn after the body is buried. They feast tho caste on 
the ninth and eleventh llhys. Dancing-girls are religious. Except 
the Musalm&ns they worship all Hindu gods, and even Musalmdn 
girls sometimes worship Hindu gods •and follow Hindu customs. 
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They have no headman. Each section has its own board or council, 
but they have no fixed rules for its guidance. When a dispute 
arises one of the parties calls the elderly dancing-girls, who meet 
in one of their houses atid settle the matter. They do not send their 
children to school but a few read and write Mardthi and are well- 
to-do, holding hinds for services rendered to temples and to the 
tombs of Miisalmari saints. 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers include seventeen 
castes wdth a strength of 41),934 or 6’31 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details arc : 


liEL(iAl\V LA/tOrREJlS AXD MiSCELLAXJSOUS WORKERS. 




M lies. 

Females ’ 

Total, [l 

Castk. 

Males. 

Females’ Total. 

BeMrira 

842 

8'0 

1G92 

Korvia 

1775 

193". 

3710 

Blianddris 

«94 

<\oo 

1294 

Koirhars 

129 

104 

203 

Bladarus 

18,H49 

13,«2S 

37,277 

Medars orBuruds 

544 

548 

1002 

Dciihav.ils 

270 

230 

.^oo 

Rdmoahia 

02 

75 

167 

Dotnbdra 

478 

D‘>8 

lOOC 

lUvala 

12C 

132 

258 

Golls or Oop&ls 

173 

Ifil 

324 

bliikaria 

14 

15 

20 

llf'urH 

.*10 i 

640 

1208 

Vadurs 

OU 

107 

197 

KaikAdia 

(M 


115 





Kaiaia 

2.') 

2.3 1 

4S 





Koldtia 

352 

372 ! 

721 ■ 

Total .. 

24,884 

25,050 1 

40,034 


Belda'rs, or Quarrymkn, with a strength of 1 C92,arc found all over 
the district. They arc of (lujardt origin, and came into the district 
from Sfltara in search of employment about sixty years ago. They 
look like Kunbls. They (;an speak Maidtlii, but their home. tongue 
is Gujarati. Most of them live in thatclied huts and a few in houses 
with mud walls and tiled roofs, 'rhey keep bullocks, bufialoos, cows, 
and dogs. Their staple food is Indian millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables. They never hold caste feasts except on the occasion of a 
marriage. They eat fish, and when they can afford it the flesh of 
goats, sheep, poultry, partridges, and wdld game. The cost alone 
prevents them from using animal food regularly. They smoke 
tobacco and drink country and foreign liquor but not to excess. They 
dress like Kunbis, wear the same ornaments, and the women mark 
their brows with red-powder; 41iey ar^ not clean, neat, or honest, but 
they arc hardworking and orderly, ^riioy are qnarj-ymen, sometimes 
employing servants. Boys help their fathers from the age of sixteen. 
The craft is lioreditary, constant, and well paid. The men work 
from early morning to evening, and the women look after the 
house. Some burn and some bury their dead. Th(*y w^orship all 
Hindu gods and pay special respect to Vithoba. Their priests are 
Deshasth and Karhilda Brdhrnans, whoso help they seek at births, 
marriages, comings of age, and deaths. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays. They believe iu omens and in lucky and unlucky days 
regarding which they consult Brahmans. Their customs differ in 
no point from those of Kunbis. They are bound together as a 
body and settle social disputes by the opinion of the majority of the 
castemen. They do not send their boys to school. They are free 
from debt, and are a steady class. 

Bhanda'ris, or Palm-tappers, with a s|rength of 1294, are found 
all over the district except in Sampgaon and Athni. They came into 
the district about sixty yea^s ago from Rantagiri in search of work. 
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Their home speech is Mardthi. They lire in pfood and neatly kept 
houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. They drink to excess. 
Their staple .food is Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables. They feast 
the caste on marriages and after deaths. Whenever they can afford it, 
they cat fish, crabs, mutton, poultry, hares, wild game, pigeons, and 
partridges. Tliey drink country and foreign liquor and palm-spirit. 
They smoke tobacco and some of them homp-flower or yduja. The 
men wear the moustache and sometimes the whiskers, but never the 
beard. Their heads are shaved, except the top-knot, once a week. 
The women wear their hair rolled in a ball on the back of the head, 
decking it with flowers, and mixing it with false hair. A few of 
them are clean and noat in their dress, but most arc dirty. The 
only peculiarity in the dress of women who have come from the 
Konkan is that they draw the skirt of their robes back between their 
feet. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. Some 
of them are husbandmen and others messengers and constables. A 
lad generally begins to earn his living about fiftocu. Their women 
help in weeding and sowing and in selling milk and butter. They 
worship the usual Hindu gods, Sliiv being the chief object of*their 
adoration. Their priests are Deshasth and Karliada Brahmans to 
whom they show great respect. They keep Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and go ou pilgrimage to Pandharpnr, Gokarn, and, if well-to-do, to 
Benares. They believe iu sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
and lucky and unlucky days, and consult Brithniaris at the time of 
birth or marriage or whenever they are in diflicuUy. Their customs 
do not differ from those of Kunbis. They either bury or burn the 
dead. They are bound together as a body, and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the men of the caste. Some of them send their 
children to school. They take their girls away about twelve and 
their boys aboui fifteen. They attempt no new pursuits and are on 
the whole a steady people, 

Biadarus, or Berads, are returned as numbering 37,280 and 
as scattered all ovt.* the district. They form a distinct tribe cor- 
responding to the Gujarat Kblis, the Kfcandesh Bhils, and the Poona 
Rdmoshis. Pachhapur about twenty miles north of Belgaum is 
said to have formerly been a capital of the Berads and many villages 
near Pachhapur are occupied chiefly by Berads ; they are also found 
near Satagati on the Belgaum- Poona road iu the hills bordering 
the Ghatprabha. In former times they were much feared by 
travellers whom they waylaid in hilly parts by rolling stones on 
them from high ground near the roadside. Gangs of 13erads still 
occasionally waylay and rob the travellers. The common names 
for men are Balya, Bhima Hanmya, Lingya, and Shettya; and 
for women Gangi, Lagmi, and Yelli. Their surnames are Basgalvar, 
Gadaldavar, Gorla, Gujaldavar, Metkar, Metkuppi, Motmalnavar, 
Mumudlavar, Ndgalnavar, and Phodenavar. Persons bearing the 
same surname do not intermarry. As a class Berads ard strong, 
robust, and able to bear fatigue and hardship. Most of them are 
dark, but some are fair^ clean, and tidy. Their home tongue is 
K&narese ; some of them live inside the villages in houses with 
&bt roofs and stone walls and rear cattle. Others, in hilly tracts, 
live in grass huts and do not rear taimals. Their staple food 
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is millet bread or rice and pulse. They eat mutton, beef, pork, 
domestic fowls, and wild game. They drink to excess. They have 
no objection’ to eating with Musalmans. The higher classes of 
Hindus look down on them and never associate witih them. The 
men wear a pair of light short trousers reaching a little below the 
knee, a shirt and a headscarf or rtimnL The women wear a 
backed bodice witli short sleeves, and a robn whoso skirt they do 
not pass between the feet, lie rads, as a* class, aro simple in their 
.manners, civil and goodhnmoiired in their bearing, talkative, and 
brave; tlu'V aio lazy, cnnuiiig, and cruel . Tiny are clever thieves, 
skilful in eluding search and hiding stolen property, and are much 
feared by travellers. They steal cattle with such cleverness and 
Rend the stolen animals .^uch long distances, that the gre^atest energy 
and eaution oft(in lail to find any trace of them. Tlie owner has to 
go and ask tlio 13erad\s help, and if lie promises a reward the animal 
is lound and restored. Near • Satagati if an animal is missing it is 
almost sure to have fallen into the hands of the Berads. 4'hey are 
said to cut its throat, liang its head down to the branch of a tree, 
kindlt' a lire und(‘riieath it, and with their wives and children feast 
on its ilesh. 'riiongh notorious thiiwes, the Bi'rads are honest 
guardians of public ])Toperly. ^fhey are village watchmen, 
husbandmen, and labourers. Under tlio Besbw’a the village of 
Cliikaddine about twelve miles north of Bclganm was the centre of a 
small Berad state. At the time of the British conquest of the country 
in IS 17 they had a strong organization under a ad//* or chief. In the 
early y('ars of Britisli rule th(»y caused some trouble, but w^ere reduced 
to order in 1820. They w^ero still very unwillingto settle to regular 
work and preferred to sublet their laud even at a small rent rather 
than be at the trouble of larming it. In 1829 there was a great 
Bedar outbrcsik under a famous leiider named Bajafipa Sangoli. So 
snccessful was he tliat for a time the fort of Belganm was believed to 
bo in danger. Of late years they liave become skilful both as field 
and as day labtaircrs, limiters, and snarers. Tliey have no family 
priests, '^riiey believe in soj^ccry, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They 
w’^orsliip all local deities, especially Ycllainma and MAruti, and 
consult Bi’illima-ns. I’heir chief ceremonial occasions are birth* 
naming, hair-cuttiug, coming ol ago, marriage, and death. On none 
of these occasions is a Brahman called to officiate. On the fifth day 
alter the birth of a child they worship the goddess Pachvi and feast 
three or four relations. On tlio twelfth or nineteenth day the 
elders choose a name generally either of a deceased relation, or of 
one of tho gods, lay the child in a cradle, repeat its name three times, 
the women sing songs, and a few relations are feasted. When a 
male or a female child is a year old tho maternal uncle cuts five 
hairs with a pair of scissors and asks tlie barber to cut the rest. A 
girl is married before slie comes of age ; the bridegroom, in company 
with relations, goes to tho bride^s at the time fixed by the village 
Br^lhnian ; the bride is led by her niaternsl uncle to where the 
marriage party are mot; the couple aro seated on a mattress face 
to face, and a cloth is held between thorn ; the elders throw grains 
of rice over their heads, and they are husband and wife. The 
next day the married pair ge to the village temple accompanied by 
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relations and music. They stand outside of the building, give a 
cocoanut, betel-loaves, and a J anna (id.) to the temple ministrant, 
bow to the god, return to the bride’s house, distribute sugar to tlio 
guests and give a feast to near relations. Polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. When a girl comes of age she 
keeps aloof for tlirt^e days. On the fourth day she bathes, when if 
the husband is well-to-do, he gives her a new robe and bodice, and 
a married woman fills her lap with rice, betelnut, and a cocoanut. 
A few burn, but most bury their dead. The dying person is laid in 
the centre of the house with the head towards the north. When 
life is gone the body is batluMl, vshroiidod in a new cloth, and carried 
to the burning ground. A Mhar always goes with the body and is 
paid \ (1 anna). On the twt?lfth day the chief mour!.»ej|^brings water 

from the village Brahman, sprinkh?s it in the house, and, if the 
deceased was married, a silver plate impressed with the deceased’s 
figure is bought from a goldsrnilh for GJ. or l.s*. (aanuft 4 or 8). On 
the thirteenth day the relations of the deceased worship the silver 
plate which is kept in the liouse and worshipped once in a year. 
They are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are»settled 
at meetings of the caste under an hereditary lieadinau called nddigye. 
They do not send their boys to school. 

DeshaVals, with a strength of 500, are found in Bt'lgaiirn, 
Piirasgad, and Athui. Tlioy came into (lie disti*iet from Jhujgalor 
about sixty years ago. Tiu'y live in small houses with wuJIs of mud 
and tiled roof ; antf keep cows, goats, dogs, and poultry. Their liorne 
speech is Tehigu. Their staph' food is wheat or Indian milh*t hrrad, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables. Tliey eat fish, nintton, and poultry, but 
there is a caste rule against eating animal food daily. ^Fhey are 
great drunkards, using both ccjiintry and fonu’gn li(jiior. ^riioy 
smoke tobacco «and some of them hcunp-flower or (jdnjfr, eat opium, 
and indjuin an inebriating preparation of bkdng mixed with sugar 
and spices and formed into cakes. The men wear the top-knot and 
moustache ; anJ tlie woTnoii tie the hair in a bunch on the right side 
of the hesid without using .either fiojvors or false hair. 'J'ho men 
wear the loincloth, headscarf or nimdl, waistcloth, coat, shirt, 
and shouldercloth ; and the women the shortslee^ved bodice and a 
robe the skirt-corner of which they pass lietwcoirtho feet and draw 
the other end over the left shoulder. They are neither invit nor clean 
in their dress, and use both country -made and European cloth. 
They bake and sell loaves, biscuit'^, and ginger-bread, the women 
and children helping in their calling. I’hey worship the ordinary 
Brdhmanic gods and havo the greatest respect f(>r Mah;id(‘v. Their 
household god is Venkoba and they are the pri('sts of Naidns and 
Mudli2lrs. ’J'heir priests are Deshasth Brahmans, whom they call to 
conduct their chief ceremonies such as birth, marriage, puberty, and 
death. They have no teacher or guruy and make no pilgrimages. 
They believe in soothsaying, vimens, and lucky and nnkicky days. 
They bury their dead, and their customs do not differ from those of 
the NAidus. They are bound together as a body, and settle social 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the caste people; 
They send their boys to school and teach them Telugu and Mardthi. 
Their craft is poorly paid, and is deolining. 
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Domba'rS, with a strength of 1006, are found throughout the 
district. TnrabhTS, rope-diincers, and gymnasts are called Uorabars. 
They arc divided into Vale or Valiar that is Holia also called Mhar 
Doiribilrs, Gopalgani Dombars who perform feats on gnpdhjanis or 
long bamboo ]k)]osj and Musalmaii Dombars. These tliree classes 
have no subdivisions and no surnames. Th('y do not intermarry or 
eat together. 'J'he Vdle Dombars speak Kaiiarcse, the Gopdlganis 
Marathi, and the Musalrmius Hindustani. The men are generally 
hardworking and good-tempered, though not sober. The 
Gopalganis are eloan, neat, and woll-belinved, and the Vale women are 
thit'vcs. "Jlio Gopalganis, besides porformirjg rope-dancing and 
oth(T athhd-ic feats, amuse th(i people by buffoonery. Two bamboos 
ten or two|^e feet long are set up some sixteen feet apart and a 
strong rope is tied to tlieir tops. On this they daijce and while 
dancing k(‘ep making ludicrous remarks like buffoons in theatres. 
They arc (‘xcellent stilt-walkfirs and also perform feats of strength 
on tlu^ ground. I'lie Gopalgani women are expert prostitutes 
persuading ])eople to visit them and to pj»y them well. For this 
purpose good-looking girls arc .set apart and called soncherUs or 
golden daughters, 'riie Viiles make combs and other articles of horn 
and hide which the womi‘n hawk from house to house, losing no 
chance of ]nlfering anything they can lay their hands on. Like the 
Gojialganis th(-3 J\[usalman Dombiirs earn tlndr living by performing 
athletic feafs and by begging. * When they bog they are 
a^coiiipanied by their wonum who dance and sirfg, and both women 
and children take part in performing alhletie feats. Sometimes 
they go begging from door to dooi*, one beating a drum or da/, 
and the other ])hiyirig the onc-stringed fiddle called tmdune. The* 
women also make bamboo sieves and barter them for old clothes. 
Dombars wander from place to place stopping outside the villages 
in small huts of straw n’atting supported by bamboo sticks which 
they carry with them wherever they go. They halt during the rains 
wherever they ha})pen to bo when the rain begins. They rear no 
domestic animals except some asses whi'-h carry their mat huts and 
their gear. They cat the flesh of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, deer, 
and hogs; but not of horses, nil gain, lizards, serpents, porcupines, 
asses, or monkeys. The men wear short tight trousers and wrap 
a long cloth round the loins, I'hey occasionally wear a waistcloth, 
a short coat, and a turban. ^J^he golden girls of the Gopdlgania 
who arc s(3t a})art as courtezans have a silk-bordered robe and 
bodice, deck their liair wdth floweis, and wear gold and silver 
ornamfuts on the head, car, nose, neck, arms, and feet like those 
worn by dancing-girls. The dress of the rest of the women is poor 
and coarse. In the morning the Ttieu teach their children athletic 
exercises and to sing songs, and then perform from two till sunset. 
The women, after setting apart some food for the evening, go about 
begging g,nd pilfering. They marry their gii*ls at any age, the 
husband having to pay a sum of money to the girl^s parents. Some 
of the men have more wi^es than ono and live on their wives' 
.earnings as courtezans. They bury their dead. Hindu Dombirs 
v orship Yelloba and Yellamma, and Musalm&n DombArs reverence 
Pirs. They have no class organization. Each family roams by 
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itself careful to avoid others lest they should spoil each other’s 
prospects. The GopAl^'anis are well-to-do, but the Vales are 
extrernaly poor. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits. On the whole they are a fallis g people. 

Golls or GopalS, wdth a strength of 324, are found only in 
Sampgaon and in Athni. They are a wandering people from Madras 
whose home speech is 'J'clngu. They are dark and middle-sized with 
long faces, thick lips, gaunt che(dcs, and long ne<*ks. The men wx'.tr 
the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, and a few the beard. They 
live in thatched huts and keep dogs. Their staple food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. Their only caste feasts are in 
honour of marriages. They eat lish and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
the hare, domestic fowls and wild game. 'I'hey drink palm- 
spirits. Most smoke tobacco and some homp-Hower or 
Thtjy dross and wear ornaments like Kunbis. They prepare 
medicines from metals and from forest plants. Some of them aro 
clover at drawing out guineaworms with a needle and at cupping. 
Their women and children weave mats and sell them in the Ipcal 
markets. Some of them are beggars. Th(»y respect Brtlhmahs and 
call them to their marriages. ^J'hey wor'^hip tlic ordinary Brahman 
gods and have the greatest respect for Maruti, whoso imago, along 
with those of Venkoha, Nai-soba, and Yellamma, they Iv(»ep in their 
houses. They have no spiritual tcaelior or gftra, and Ix'lieve in 
lucky and unlucky days. On the birth of a child they worship the 
goddess Pachvi or ’the spirit of the fifth, and name their children 
on the ninth. Their bovs ai’O sluived for iho first time in prc'stince 
of the village Maruti. Their marriage customs do not dilTor from 
those of the Kunbis. They bury their dead and mourn for five 
weeks, when they call a Jangam or Tjingaya,t priest wlm makes 
them pure by ringing a bell and blowing a concli-shell. For this 
he is given uncooked food or ulndha. They have a caste organi- 
zation and settle their social disputes at meetings of the eastcunen. 
Some of them jirn erioiigh to maintain themselves and tlioir 
families decently and a few hiy by a lijtle. They do not scuid their 
boys to school and are a steady class. 

Ilgers or Shindiga'rs, with a strength of 1208, aro found 
in all large villages of the district cxc( pt in Khanapur. '^rhey 
are chiefly found in the villages and towns near which fan-loaf or 
tM palms and wild date-palms grow. They say they came into the 
district about a hundred years ago from BelUlri in Madras in search 
of work. Their homo tongue is Kauaroso, but in t^hikodi, Athni, 
and Belgaum they speak Mardthi out of doors. They look like 
Lingdyats, and are dark, strong, and musetdar. Most of them live in 
houses of the better class, with walls of brick or mud, and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is wheat and Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, milk, 
butter, curds, and vegetables. They eat fish and the flesh of goats, 
sheep, deer, hare, and domestic fowLs. They do ncjt sacrifice the 
animal before eating it. They do not drink country or foreign liquor, 
not even fresh palm-juice, neither do they smoke tobacco or any other 
drug. They dress like^ Lingdyats and wear the same ornaments. They 
are not clean, but they are hardworkiiig, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, 
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hospitable, aud well-behaved. They are drawers and sellers of palm- 
juice. . Bovs begin to earn a living when thi*y are about fourteen. 
Some of them are moiieyleudcrs and one contracts to supply bread 
to the Helg.uim troojw. Some are over-liold(*rs, sfjrae unJer-liolders, 
and some Kc'.ld-labounu-s, but none arc skilful Imsbandmen. The 
womcm luilp tlu^ men in sowing and weeding. Tlieir religion aud 
customs d(j not differ from tlioso of the Maratiuls. Their priests, who 
are Karliada Brahmans, officiate at thiur houses at birth, marriage, 
coming of age, and death ceremonies. They worship the usual 
Brahmimic’gods, and liavo the greatest res})ect for Vithoba. They 
bury their dead. 'JMiey have a caste organization. They do not 
send their boys to school. Since they came into the district they 
have improved the ])aliu-juicc trade, aud made money. They are well 
paid and pros])erou.s. 

Kaika'dis, with a strength of 1 1 5, are found in Chikodi, Gokdk, 
and Athni. 'J’he men wear the top-knot and rnoiistaeho, and the women 
tie their luiir in a knot without using false liair or flowers. 1'hey 
liv( 4 either ill houses with mud walls and tiled i-oofs or in thatched 
huts. * Tlu'y rear bullocks, buffaloes, donkeys, and dogs, and their 
evory-dav food is Indian millet bre^ad and vegetables. No one but 
Alhars eat fi’oni th(‘ir hands. They eat iish, tin* flesh of sheep, 
goats, pigs, liaro, d(‘er, ])artridges, and fowls. They are fond of 
drinking both country and foreign liciuor, and smoke tobacco and 
hemp-flower or Their habits are dii’ty and uiilidy. The 

men roll a piece of cloth round the loins and another round the head, 
and draw a third over the shoulders. Their women wear a robe 
without passing the end between tlie feet ; they seldom wear a 
bodice. They make baskids of the wild date leaves and some are 
husbandmen niidcr-holdcrs or lield-labourers. All have a bad name 
as robbers anti housebreakers. They worship all Hindu gods, honour 
Ycllaujina as theii-houso goddess, and reverence Muhammadan saints. 
They consult village Brahmans as to tlieir childreu^s names, but .do 
not call thorn to tlieir marriages. Tlie boy and girl are rubbed with 
turmeric at their houses, a cas,te feast is given with plenty of liquor, 
and tlio jiavents of tlie girl tie the hem of the girl^s robe to the boy^s 
waisicloth, and the boy aud girl are husband and wife. The 
marriage agreement has the unusual condition that the son-in-law 
must live with his wife's family aud help to support them until his 
wife has given birth to three children. If he separates from his 
wife by mutual consent, he has to make an allowance to his wife's 
parents. KaikSdis have no headman and settle disputes by a 
committee of four or five members of the caste. They do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits. They are a poor class. 

Kalals, orLiQUOK-STDLLERS, with a strengtli of forty-eight, are found 
in large villages and towns throughout the district. They are 
generally fair and goodlooking. "J'lie men wear the topknot, moustache, 
and whislfers, but no beard. The women braid their hair behind, but 
do not deck it with flowers or wear false hair. They Speak Kdnarese. 
Most of them live in houses with tiled roofs. The. men dress like 
Lingd-yats in a headscarf rumdl, waistcloth, coat, and shouldercloth ; 
and the women in the robe and bodice. The men wear the sacred 
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thread. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, the hare, and 
domestic fowls, provided they are slaughtered by a Musalmdn priest 
or mulla. If there is no available priest a Kaldl slaughters the 
animal himself, washing his hands and mouth and repeating spine 
words from the Kurdn, 'Pheir hereditary calling is to make 
and sell liquor, but since 1881, when a central or sadar distillery 
was established at Bel gaum, their calling has been confined to the 
sale of liquor prepared at the distillery. They also work as 
labourers and cultivate, though as cultivators they do not show 
much skill. Their women work in the fields and as day-labourers. 
They worship Shiv, Vishnu, and Mdruti, and show much respect 
to their priests who are Deshasth, Konkanasth, and Karlidda 
Brahmans. Their marriage and death ceremonies are the same as 
those of Kunbis. Their marriages last throe days. On the first 
day castemen are feasted and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. The next day the bridegroom goes to tlie bride’s 
house and is seated on a blanket. A cloth is licld between them 
and the priest repeats verses and at the end throws grains of rice 
over their heads, and they are husband and wife. Packets of 
betelniit and leaves are handed round, and the guests retire. On 
the second evening the boy walks with the girl to his house 
accompanied by music and Friends and relations. At his house the 
goddess Lakshmi is worshipped. On the third day a castefeast 
is given. On the first day after a death 23, to 43, (Rs.1-2) are 
spent in preparing the pile, in buying flowers which arc thrown 
over the body, and in buying clothes for the corpse. On the third 
day sons, brothers, and other near male relations go to the buiming 
ground, sprinkle milk over and round the ashes, take the ashes to 
some river, and throw tliom into the water. On their return such alms 
as they can afford are given to the poor. On the twelfth or tliirteenth 
day a dinner is given to near relations and friends. A Brdhmau 
priest attends only on the twelfth day and gets cash or dnkshina and 
uncooked food or 3 I \lha. They pi'actise child mai’riage and polygamy; 
widow marriage is forbiddei^ and polyandry is unknown. Their 
caste rules allow them to spin wool fn a spindle but not to spin 
cotton. If they touch quilt patch-work they have to bathe. They 
have no priest of their own, but they generally call Brahman priests 
to their marriages. They do not go on pilgrimage. Under the new 
excise system they have become little more than the servants of the 
contractor. They borrow to meet special expenses. They have no 
headman and settle social disputes by the opinion of a majorify of 
the castemen. They send their boys to school but only till they 
can read and write a little. Their condition is at present somewhat 

Eola'tiSf with a strength of 724, are found only in Chikodi. They 
are divided into pure and impure Koldtis who do not eat together 
or intermarry. They speak a mixture of Marathi and Hiijdustd.ni, 
and are intelligent, slight, and active, of fair complexion, with dark 
eyes, and short-cut black hair. The men wear the top-knot, the 
moustache, the beard, and whiskers ; and the women tie the hair in 
a knot behind the head. They generally live outside of villages and 
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move from place to place> carrying long low mat huts, nicknamed 
kadi-mahals or straw-halls. They live together in small groups of 
four or five families. They keep donkeys which they use in 
travelling from place to place. Their staple food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables. They eat fish, crabs, mutton, domestic fowls, 
pigs, deer, hare, and partridges. They drink both country and 
foreign liquor and palrn-juicc. All smoke tobacco and some hemp- 
flowor or gdnja. IMicir dress is untidy and dirty. The men wear 
a small twisted turban, a rough should ercloth, and short tight 
trousers ; the women wear a shortsloeved bodice and a robe whose 
skirt corner is passed back between the feet. They are tumblers and 
rope-dancers, and live by bogging. Their social position is as low 
as that of Mhdrs. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods but 
Hanuman is their chief object of worship ; their family deities are 
Khandoba and Mari. ^J^liey believe in ghosts and spirits. When she 
comes of ago every Kolati girl is called on to choose between marriage 
and prostitution. If she prefers marriage she is jealously watched 
and is usually well-behaved. If she choose prostitution and 
tumbling, her parents have to call a caste council and get their 
leave and give a feast. She is then at liberty to follow the calling. 
The children of unmarried Kolati women are admitted to the full 
privileges of the caste, llicy are an intelligent class anxious to 
rise from tlieir position. 

Korvis, with a strength of 3710, are found over the whole district 
except in Khanapur. They are divided into Sanadis, Konchis, Advis 
or Kal Kaikadis, and Modi Korvis. The Sanadis are considered the 
highest subdivision of Korvis and neither eat nor marry with the 
others. They aro strong and dark, the women being a little fairer 
than the men. The men wear the top-knot, the moustache, and 
whiskers. Their homo tongue is Telugu mixed with T|mi], in 
which three-fourths of the words arc Kdnarese. They dirty, 
cruel, idle, given to thieving and drinking ; and their women are 
p'»’Ostitutes. They are musicians and makers of baskets, cornbins, 
slings, and grass ropes. They do vot cultivate. The Modis or 
sorcerers play on a pipe called piinr/i and make baskets; and the 
Konchis catch and sell peacocks and partridges. The Advis enter 
villages during the day under pretence of selling brooms and 
baskets. They find a good house to rob, and at night return and 
carry oft clothes, vessels, ornaments, or cattle. The Advi women are 
also thieves. They frequent villages on the pretence of begging 
and rob by day in regular gangs headed by a female leader called 
jamadariu , Each gang is provided with a bunch of keys and pick- 
locks. When they see a locked house in an unfrequented lane, one 
of them stands in front of the door, as if bogging alms. The 
jamdddrin picks the locks and the rest are posted round watching. 
When the leader comes out with the booty she locks the door, and 
they alt walk away. Should any one happen to pass while thet.' 
leader is in the house, the woman at the door produces a silvei coth.! 
end asks the man if the coin is good. She then begins to 
with him, and laying hold of him calls to her comrades that the qmmi 
has abused her or taking liberties with her. One woi;;^ after 
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another rans up and they jostle the man away from the door. 
When a number of people have gathered the . leader escapes with 
the booty. Again, an old woman will go from house to house 
pretending to be a fortune-teller. If she finds a house with no one 
in it but a single woman she flatters and astonishes the housewife 
by telling the chief events in the housewife’s life, how many 
children she has, and how many more are coming. When the woman 
of the house is satisfied that the Advi woman has superhuman 
powers she allows the witch to cover her face with her robe and 
shuts her eyes while the Advi woman breathes on them and blows 
in her cars and sits muttering charms. Meanwhile one or two of 
her friends who have been lurking close by, walk into the house 
and carry away whatever they can lay their hands on. When they 
have left the house the woman’s fac.e is uncovered, and the Advi 
woman takes her presents and leaves her dupe to find out that her 
house has been robbed. Such of the Korvis as have given up a 
wandering life live either in or outside of villages in small houses 
either with thatched or tiled roofs. They rear pigs and fowls. 
While travelling they carry straw mats which with the holfj of a 
few sticks they make into huts. They keep dogs and asses to 
watch and carry their goods. Except cows, horses, rats, and dead 
animals, they eat most kinds of flesh and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is Indian millet. On fast days they prepare cakes or 
and rice like other Hindus. They dress like low-caste Hindus, 
generally in dirty clothes. Their women wear a bodice and a robe. 
The Modis or sorcerers wear a long coat, a pair of breeches, and a 
turban with some feathers fastened to it. Well-to-do women wear 
a nosering or miihra of gold, and silver rings or tolhandia jxbove 
the elbows. Except a coil of black beads round the neck and glass 
bangles, a poor woman wears no ornaments. On the fifth day after 
a birth the goddess Pachvi is worshipx)ed, and the child is named 
on the twelfth, the name being given by an astrologer. All 
children have their heads shaved before they are a year old. They 
have no rule that a girl should bo marrjed before she comes of age. 
The betrothal is settled by the payment of 8s. (Rs. 4) to the girl’s 
father in presence of relations and friends. Shortly before the 
marriage day a second sum called mahdr of not less than £3 (Rs, 30) 
is given to the girl’s father. Three days before the marriage the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their homes and instead of 
red-powder or knnkii a mixture of turmeric and cement is rubbed on 
their brows. A cocoanut wrapped in a piece of cloth is tied to the 
boy’s right and a three-cornered piece of cloth called pal is set up 
as a canopy in front of the boy’s house. On the wedding-day the 
boy goes with his relations and friends to the girl’s house and sits 
by the girl surrounded by women. Neither widows nor widowers 
are allowed to enter the house The boy’s and girl’s hands are 
joined, and two married women, one a relation of the boy, tjie other 
of the girl, ask the elder women present whether they agree to the 
marriage. When they state that they are willing, the musicians 
play the marriage song and the ceremony is completed. Then thfe 
boy and girl sit facing each other and they feed one another with 
sweetened rice, and the rest of the rioe is given to guests whose 
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first wives or husbands are alive. The boy takes the girl to his 
house and feasts the caste with meat and liquor. A widow who 
has daughters may not marry until all the girls are married ; a 
widow who has sons can never marry. Korvis, as a rule, bury the 
dead^ but they burn a woman who dies within' ton days after child- 
birth. Their death ceremonies arc like those of low-caste Hindus. 
The only peculiarity is that two near relations or friends are chosen 
to be corpse-bearers and after the funeral remain in the house for 
three days. On tlio third day the ashes of the dead are gathered 
and thrown into a river or pond. After bathing the two bearers 
and a party of caste people are feasted and are then free to go 
where they please. The gods of the .Korvis are MAruti, Yellamma, 
Huligeva, Mailar, Basdpa, and Margav or Lakshmi. They believe 
and worship all other llindu gods and goddesses. Their priests 
are ordinary Brahmans. They fast on Saturdays and observe 
Pddvn in April and Ndg-panchmi in August as holidays. They go 
on pilgrimage to HuHgeva in the I^Iizam^s dominions, to the shrine 
of Yellamma at Saundatti, and to a Musalmaii saint^s tomb at 
Yamunur. Her monthly sickness is not thought to make a woman 
unclean. Though the Korvis hold a very low social position high- 
caste ITindus do not consider* that their touch defiles. The SanAdis 
have a headman of the Tamil caste whom they term »heti or 
mnhdiiandi. The other subdivisions settle social disputes at 
meetings of the men of the c^ste. Among the Korvis if a woman 
is found guilty of «adultory or of any other serious crime she is put 
out of caste and not allowecl back until she passes through the 
following ordeal : Three stakes of Indian millet are set on the 
ground their tops touching. The woman is made to stand under 
them and they aj'e set on fire, ^fhen her tongue is branded with a 
piece of heated gold. After all those rites have been performed she 
is clean and fit to come back into caste. The Korvis do not send 
their boys to school. They are a very poor class,, many of them 
living entirely on alms. 

!Korcha>rs, with a strength of 293, aro found in Belgaum and 
(Tokak. They are black, strong, and well-made, and look like Korvis. 
'rheir expression is lively, the nose high, the checks round, and the 
hair lank, The men wear a top-knot, moustache, and whiskers ; and 
the women tie their hair in a knot on the right side. Their home 
tongue is Tamil ; out of doors they speak HindustAni. They live 
in small dirty and untidy houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They oat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and game. They 
are gfven to drink, using both country and foreign spirits and palm- 
juice. All smoke tobacco and some smoke hemp-flowers or ganja. 
The men wear a headscarf, a short coat and waistcoat, and a waist and 
shouldercloth ; the women , wear a shortsleeved bodice and a robe 
whose sbirt-corner is not passed back between the feet. Some are 
day-labourers, while others are hunters or shikaris. They eat from 
MarAthAs and Marathas eat from them. They are hard workings 
bbt not honest, sober, or thrifty. The men go hunting or work as 
labourers, and the women earn something by tattooing. They 
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worship the usual BrAlimanic gods and have the greatest rospoct 
for MAruti. Their family goddess is Durgamma and their family 
priests are Brahmans whom they call to conduct their marriage, 
age-coming, and death ceremonies. They observe the rogiilap 
Hindu holidays. They have no religious teacher or guru. They 
believe in* soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult Dosliasih Siiulrt Brahmans at the time of birth and 
marriages and when in difficulty. They name the child on the 
twelfth day after birtli and give a dinner, most of the guests being 
women. Their marriuge ceremonies last two days. On the first 
day they rub the bride and bridegroom Avith turmeric and oil, and 
on the second day a Brahman conducts the marriage ceremony. 
A cloth is held between the boy and girl, verses are repeated, and 
the ceremony is completed by throwing rice over their heads. On 
the third day a feast is held at both the boy^s and the girBs. They 
bury their dead, and give a feast on the thirteenth day to relations 
and castemen including the four bier-bearers. '^I'liey allow widow 
marriage. They are bound together as a body and settle their 
•■social disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the 
castemen. They neither send their children to school, nor take to 
new pursuits. They are very poor. 

Meda'rs or Buruds, Workers m Bamboo, with a strength 
of 1092, are found over the whole district, chiefly in large villages 
and towns. They claim descent from one Kyataya, a Lingflyat, to 
which sect they say they fonncrly belonged and lost their position 
from eating and drinking in Shudras’ hoiisos during a famine. The 
Medars do not now wear tho ling. They have no subdivisions. 
The men are dark, strongly made, and regular- featured ; the 
women are a little fairer than tho men. ^Pho men wear the 
top-knot and moustache, and sometimes tho board and whiskers. 
The women coil their hair in a knot and tie it with a woollen 
string or mandidhar. Their liome tongue is Kanarcso. They are 
hardworking and hospitable but extravagant and drunken. They 
make bamboo baskets and b^nds. They seldom cultivate ; many of 
them trade in bamboo. As a labourer a Medar man earns about 
6c?'. (4 as.) a day. Their women are equally hardworking, and besides 
minding the house plait baskets and matting. A man wears a 
turban or headscarf, a waistcoat, short pantaloons or chadisj and 
sometimes a shoulderclotli and shoes or chapals. Tho women wear 
a robe and a bodice. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
Their every-day meal consists of Indian millet bread and vege- 
tables, a few eating rice. They worship tho goddess Bachvi on the 
fifth day after child-birth and name it on the thirteenth. They 
shave the child^s hair for the first time before it is two years old 
and throw the hair into the river. Medars allow widow marriage, 
the children of the first husband being left to his relations. A 
woman who marries a second husband is considered impure and is 
not allowed to take part in religious ceremonies. The Medars bury 
and do not burn their dead. The Chalvddi, who carries a bell in 
front of the Lingdyats^ funerals, heads their burial parties. Before 
the dead is carried to the burying ground a Ling^yat ayya seta his 
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right foot on the head of the corpse; The priest's foot is worshipped 
by the relations of the dead, washed, and the water poured into the 
corpse’s mouth to wash away its sins. Except this the MedArs 
observe, no Lingdyat customs. They mourn the dead for ten days 
and perform the funeral ceremonies or shrdddli from thg eleventh 
to the thirteenth day. They worship Shiv, Basavana, Yellamma, 
and other Hindu gods. 'I'hey keep in their houses and worship 
silver or brass images of their ancestors. They call Brahmans to 
their liouses to perform all religious ceremonies except funerals 
which are conducted by Lingayat priests. .Like Konkan and Deccan 
bamboo-workers the Medars are not held unclean. They have a 
caste organization. Their headmen who are called gauda and 
chavc/a belong to their own caste and with the help of the caste 
people, settle social disputes. The two headmen are paid certain 
fees on marriage and other joyful occasions and no marriage contract 
is settled without their consent, ifedars arc not scrimped for food 
or clothing, earning enough to keep themselves and their families, 
but not saving enough to meet marriage and other special expenses. 
Many-havo to borrow and are in debt. They do not send their boys 
to school or take to new pursuits, and are not a rising class. 

Ra'inoshis, with a strength of 107, are found in Belgaum, Samp- 
gaon, Chikodi, Athni, and Gokak. According to their own story they 
are of the same caste as the Berads with wliom they cat but do not 
marry. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames are Andil and 
Banni, and families bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
They look like Kunbis. Tlio men, who wear the top-knot, moustache, 
and whiskers, are dark, strong, and regular featured. Their home 
speech is Kanarcso. A comparatively well-to-do Eamoshi has a 
house with three rooms, the back room for cattle, the middle room 
for the women and for dining and sleeping, and the front room for 
men and visitors. Except six or seven brass and several earthen 
vessels, they have few household goods. They keep cows, bullocks, 
buffaloes^ and dogs. Their staple food is Indian millet, rice, pulse, 
and vegetables. They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and buffaloes. Thpir use of animal food is not limited to sacrificial 
n; other great occasions; if they could afford it they would eat 
meat regularly. They drink both country and foreign liquor and 
cat opium ; almost all smoke tobacco and some smoko hemp-flower. 
The men dress like Kunbis in a headscarf, shonldercloth, and waist- 
cloth, but their clothes arc dirty and untidy. The women wear a 
shortsleeved bodice and the robe without passing the end back 
between the feet. They are quaiTolsome and given to drink. They 
make tlicir living as watchmen, husbandmen, and labourers, and 
some of them arc robbers. They grow ndchni and vari with tha 
help of their women. Field-workers are paid either in grain or in cash, 
at the rate of Sd. (2 as.) a day. Their work is steady, but most of 
them boruow to meet special expenses, and as they have generally 
to pay as much as twenty-four per cent interest many of them are 
involved in debt. They do not jespect Brahmans nor call them to 
conduct their ceremonies. Their family goddess is Yedeva and they 
iiave the greatest respect for Maruti. They worship their deceased 
ancestors as well as the cobra or nag, holding it sacred and never 
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destroying it. They keep no images in their houses. Their priests 
are Lingayat Jangams who perform' their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies. They make no pilgrimages and except their Jiingains 
have no religious head or guru. When a cliild is born they give a 
Jangam fct ( J anna) and ask him to name the child. The Jaiigani 
asks the name of the child^s ancestors and after consulting his 
almanac tells them by what name to call the child. ^Fhoy have no 
betrothal or puberty ceremonies. The marriage age for girls varies 
from five to ten, and for* boys from ten to twenty. When his first 
wife is barren, a man may take a second or even a tliird wife. 
But if he has children by his first wife he seldom marries again 
during her lifetirre. They allow and practise widow marriage. 
There is a rule that if a man suspects his wife of unfaithfulness, 
with the consent of the caste lie may divorce her. They bury their 
dead. Nothing is spent on the burial of the unmarried, but in 
memory of the married dead, whetlier men or women, a caste feast 
is given on. the thirteenth day after dcfith. 'l^hey are bound 
together as a body and settle caste disputes at meetings of the adult 
male members. They do not send their boys to scliool. • 

RaValS, with a strength of 258, are found all over the district, 
^hey are divided into Kavulnatlis and Padamroti Ravals who neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Both divisions look like Marathas and 
speak Mardthi at home, llioy live in small houses with walls of mud 
and tiled roofs. They keep cows, bullocks, goats, and fowls, and arc 
temperate in eating and drinking. Their staj)le food is rice, Indian 
millet, pulse, and vegetables, but they do not object to cat fish or 
flesh or to drink liejuor. They smoke tobacco and h(*inp-fiowers.. 
The men wear a headscarf or rutnal, a coat, a shirt, a waist- 
cloth, and a shouldorcloth ; and the women a shortsleevcd bodice 
and a robe or hig(xde whose end is not dru,jsui back between the 
feet. They are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, but dirty. They 
are messengers, weavers, landholders, field -workers, and beggars. 
They weave cor .'se robes or sddis which they sell to sliopkeijpors, 
their women helping them* in tlicir*work. They are not skilful 
husbandmen. Their women help them in wec'ding and sowing, and 
their children in looking after the cattle. They sell milk, butter, 
and curds. They worship the ordinary Brdhman gods, and have 
the greatest respect for Mahadov. 1'hoir priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans whom they call to conduct their birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies. They do not mako pilgrimages, 
and have no religious guide or guru. They believe in soothsaying 
and lucky and unlucky days and consult the ordinary Brahmans 
at the time of birth and marriage or whenever they are in difficulty. 
Their customs do not differ frona those of Kunbis. l^hoy bury their 
dead and allow widow marriage. I'hoy are bound together as a 
body and their social disputes are settled at meetings (d‘ the adult 
males of the caste. A few send their boys to school. As a class 
they are fairly prosperous. 

Shika'ris or Hunters, also called P^rdhis or Snarers, with a 
strenth of thirty, ar^ a wandering tribe who seem to be the same as 
the Gujarat V&ghris. Their home tongue is Gujardti. They are 
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divided into Mir or noble Sliik&ris^ HaranpArdliis or deer-hunters, 
and Korchers or basket-makers. These divisions neither eat together 
nor intermarry. They have no surnames. They are dark, dirty, and 
thin. The men allow the hair to grow like a woman’s hair and wear 
the moustache and beard. They are bird-catcliers, hardworking, 
sober, and such skilful whistle-players that the birds gather round 
them. They also catch them with nets. The birds they generally 
catch are peafowl, partridges, rock-quail, and parrots. Tlie quail are 
taught to fight an<l the. parrots to speak. The Haranp^rdhis catch 
deer by throwing large nets over them or disabling them with sticks. 
They sell the young door and the skins of the old ones. Some 
carry matchlocks, swords, and spojirs, and hunt large game. They 
are also gang-robbers. When in towns and villages selling game 
they try to hnd a suitable place for a robbery. They commit bur- 
glaries, rob fields, and steal when the chance offers. The Korchers, 
besides liunting and robbing, work as basket-makers. They eat 
doer, fowls, goats, sheep, hares, hogs, peacocks, parti-idges, and quails, 
and almost all feathered giimo, but not cows, buffaloes, horses, asses, 
rats, Celts, monkeys, nilgdia, porcupines, lizards, or serpents. They 
drink liquor and smoko tobacco and hernp-flowcr. u'lioy wear a 
loincloth, a headscarf, and a bodyoloth. Tlio women wear the 
robe and bodice, glass bangles, and brass earrings. They live in 
bamboo lints sovon feet by four and five feet higli with walls and 
slanting roofs of straw matting which they roll up and carry off in 
a few minutes. In tho fair season they gouorally live near hills in 
clusters of about a dozoii huts. When overtaken by rain they take 
shelter in the nearest village. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child the goddess Satvai is worshipped and a feast is given to the 
caste to satisfy the goddess. A Deshasth Brahman gives the child 
a name. If the child is a boy tho mother should keep tho house for 
three and if it is a girPfor two months. In practice the confinement 
Bcldom lasts for more than a month. At tho end of the three 
months in tho case of a boy or of the two months in the case of a 
girl a feast is given to the caste. Uptil this feast is given the 
mother is considered impure’ and is not allowed to join in any 
ceremony such as a marriage. Ou tho day the child is named a 
feast is held. Tho child is laid in its mother’s lap, songs are 
sung, and the child is named by a Deshasth Brdhman and sugar 
is handed to tho guests. They marry their girls at any age. The 
boy’s father has to give tho girl’s father £4 (Rs. 40) in cash. If 
his father cannot pay tho amount the bridegroom has to serve in his 
father-in-law’s house for a stated period. Their marriages are 
performed by Deshasth Brahmans and tho festivities last for two 
or three days according to tho parents’ means. On the first day 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and a dinner is given in 
honour of the family gods. On the second day the pair are seated 
on a blanjf et, tho priest repeats verses and at the end throws grains 
of rice over their beads and they are husband and wife. They are 
taken to bow before the village god and a feast is given by both 
the fathers. They bury the dead and mourn twelve days and end 
with a caste feast. They allow widow marriage. Their chief objects 
of worship are Lakshmi, Du^ava, and Dydmava. They respect 
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Brahmans. Thoy do not go on pilgrimage and have no spiritual 
head. They have a caste organization and decide social disputes at 
meetings of the castcmcn. They do not send their boys to school 
or take to new pursuits. They are a poverty-stricken class^ with an 
uncertain and poorly paid callings They aro generally dressed in 
rags and are sometimes scrimped for food. 

VadarSi or Diggers, are a wandering tribe, returned as number- 
^ing 197 and as found over the wli ole district. They aro divided into 
Bhoj-Vadars who hold alooF from the rest, Kal-Vadars, Man-Vadars, 
and Bhandi-Vadars who eat t(»gether and intermarry. They aro 
dark with regular features, higli noses, thin lips, and long necks, and 
aro strongly made, 'i’hey sp(jak a mixture of Telugu and Kauarcso. 
,The men are hardworking but ihriflh'ss and givmi to di'iuk, and 
their wives are hardworking and well-behaved. Bhoj-Vadars pre- 
pare and sell charcoal and (ie men t. Kal-Vadars are stoiKj-cutters ; 
Man-Vadars are diggers, and Bhandi-Vadars are cartmeri. 'I^joy also 
prepare corn handmills. They rear asses, s(‘ll pickaxes and shovels, 
and build mud walls. Formerly all vrere plunderers, robbing. both 
by day and night. Bhoj-Vadars live in small ihatch(‘d houses, 
and the other divisions live in baniboo and mat huts about thri'e and 
half feet high, three broad, and six or seven feet long. Tliey 
keep buffaloes, asses, and fowls, and, exi^ept beef, oat all animal food 
including serpents and rats. They drink licpior and their staple 
food is Indian millet and vegetables. They dnjss like low-cjisto 
Hindus, the men in a (urban, a pair of brooches rcuiehing (ho 
knee, and a blanket or waislcloth ; the women wear a robe without 
a bodice. On the fifth day after tlio birth of a cliild Vn-dars 
fpjist married women and name the child on tlio night of the 
eleventh. Thoy do not consult astrologers for lucky dnys or 
for a name. They marry their children on Monday afternoon at 
any time cither before or after tlnw are of n,g(*, though it is 
considered wrong to put off a girPs marriage until she comes of 
age. A feast to rho caste seals the niari-iage contnict. When the 
boy knd the girl are to be wedded th^ boy is seated on a blanket 
on open ground in front of the girl’s Louse, and two pieces of 
turmeric root along with betel leaves are wra])y:)od in a ch)th and 
tied to tho right wrist of both the boy and the girl, '^fliu girl 
wears a glass bangle on her left wrist, and the boy ties a blacdc bead 
necklace round her nock wdth a yiiece of wliito thread. Friends 
and relations thiNi-w rico on the couple’s heads, and they aro liusband 
and wife. On tho next day they aro thrice rubbed with turnioric and 
the marriage ceremony is over. The whole costs lO.s*. to Sj'l (Its. 5- 20). 
Except very old persons the Vadars bury tho dead. The death 
ceremony generally costs 4s. to 10^•. (Rs. 2-5). They worship 
Venkatraman, Yellamma, and Maruti, but do not employ Brahmans 
,to officiate at their houses. I'he headmen of the Bhojs, who are 
termed shetis and mahdnadis are of the Tamil caste. TlTe social 
disputes of tho other subdivisions are decided by elderly persons at 
a meeting of the castemen. The Vadars do not send their boys to 
school, but are fairly off, not scrimped for food or clothing and free 
from debt. 
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Beggars include fourteen classes with a strength of 2500 or 
0'3l percent of the Hindu population. The following statement 
gives the details : 


B ELGA I'M BEr^GAliS. 
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4 
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Ba'gdis, with a strength of twelve, are found in Belgauni only. 
They are wandering beggars who occasionally come into the district 
from Kolhapur. They have no subdivisions, and families bearing 
the same surname cannot intermarry. Their liomo speech is 
Maratlii. The men wear the top-knot and moustache, and the women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head. They are black, lively, 
and \vell-fea.tured a.nd look like Kolis. They live in thatched huts, 
and their staple food is Indian millet, fish, and vegetables. They 
eat fish and the fl(\sh of sheep, goats, and domestic fowls. They 
drink country liquor and smoke tobacco. Tim men wear a loincloth, 
Ti shouldercdoth, and a headscarf. Idio women have no bodice, and 
wear, the robe williout passing the end l)ack between the feet. 
They mark fheir brows with j*ed-powd(n*, a.nd wear the lucky- 
necklaco or and glass bangles. They are neither neat 

nor (Hean in tlicnr drc'ss and get tluur clothes by bogging. They are 
dirty and lazy, but sober and evmn-tompercd. They are beggars and 
fishers holdijig a low soci.al position, d^liey worship the usual local 
and Urclliniati gods, :iiid regard Mhasuba as their family deity, ^liey 
'have no priests, but respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
birth, marriage, and death ceremonies, d'lioy keep the regular 
Hindu holidays, but do not fast or go on pilgrimages. Idioy beliovo 
in ghosts and s])irit.s. Ou tl^ie fifth (iiy after the birth of a ehild, 
they perform the pdcJivi, and on the twelftli day name the child 
and give a feast to the castemeii. d'he marriage ceremony lasts for 
two days. On the first day the boy and girl aro rubbed with 
turmeric and oil. On the second day a Brahman repeats verses or 
'iuaiUnis, lioldiTig a cloth between the boy and girl, and throws rice 
over their heads. The ceremony cuds with a feast. They practise 
polygamy and allow widow mari-iage. They bury their dead, and give 
a feast to their cast(unoii on the thirteenth day. They are bound 
together as a body and their headman or wahtar settles their social 
disputes by fining offenders one or two shillings (8 as. -lie, 1). They 
are a poor people. 

Bha'tS aro returned as numbering seventy and as found over tha 
whole district. They were probably settled in the country before the 
introduction of Muhammadan rule. They are divided into Maratha 
or Bi Jihman Bhats and Thakur or Joshi Bhats. The Brahman Bhdts 
always repeat the name Srahma before beginning to sing ; the Joshi 
Bhdts foretell the future. ^They neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They look and' speak like •Kunbis. They are wandering beggars 
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having no houses and living in temples or inns. They sometimes 
have horses, cows, dogs, and fowls. I*heir staple food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, pulses, and vegetables. They do not give casto 
dinners, but during marriages they give each guest about a (iiiarter 
of a pound of uncooked rice or wheat, pulse, and coarse sugar. They 
cat iish, crabs, Tniitton, fowls, wild game, pigeons, and partridges. 
They are great drink(3rs, being specially fond of paliri-juico. They 
get their clothes by begging. They smoko tobacco and henip- 
ilowors or gdnja. The men go begging and singing from six in the 
morning to one. Jn the evening they go fishing, staying away till 
the early morning. They are not a religious pco])Ie. They worship 
the ordinary village gods, but tlioir favourite deity is Marnti. In 
their houses are images of Sidoba and Maynrani. I^heir priests 
are IBrahmans, whose help they seek only at marriages. 1'lioy 
do not fast but keep the usual Hindu holidays. I Units beliovcj iu 
sorcery, witchci'aft, soothsayijig*, and lucky ami unlucky days. They 
consult Brahmans whenever they are in difficulty. A lew days after 
child-birth they go into the bushlands Jind olVer a gojit to the 
goddess Mukiayi- Their only customs an*, at maiTiag(‘s and* they 
are tlie same as Kunbi eusiionis. Ifficy have no caste council and 
leave social and religious disputes to be settled by tlieir teacher or 
ytmi. The Bliats do not send their boys to school. They are a 
steady people. 

Dandig Da'sarus, with a strength of eight, JU’C found only 
in Chikodi. They came into the district from Madras. ^J'liey have 
no subdivisions and families bojM-iug the same siirnamo do not 
intermarry. Iffieir home speech is 'rdugu arid th(*y look like 
Diisarus. Iliey live in small houses with walls of mud and tiled 
roofs. They do not roar any useful or pot aniinals. I'lieir liouscs 
are neat and clean. Their every-day food is rice, Indian millet bread, 
and vegetables. ^Iffiey give hjasts on marriage occasions, eat fish, 
and thellesh of sheep, gojits, and domestic, fowls. Tluy drink liquor 
and smoke tobacco, 'i’hey dress like the Dasarus. I'he only 
difference between the Uasmuis and tjie DauJig Uasarus is that the 
former are 8haivs and the latter Vaishnavs. 

Da^'sarus, apparently the servants or ihf,s of the god Maruti, are 
wandering beggars, returned as numbering 574. 44i(3y are found 

throughout the district, but chiefly in Gokilk and Athni. They 
appear to belong both to tlio Tclugu and tlio Karnatak stock, but 
there is nothing to show when and from where they came into tho 
district. Their head-quarters are at Bijapur where they live during 
the rains. They are divided into 1’elangi Dasarus, K.arnatjik 
Dasarus, Valu Dasarus, and Ilolaror Mhjir Dasarus. None of these 
classes cither eat together or intermarry. I’ho men are of middle 
size and dark, with a quick liv( ly look ; and the women are strong 
and muscular. The Tclang Diisarus speak Tcjlugu and the 
Karnatak and other Dasarus speak Kiinarcso. The Da??krus are 
quiets liospitable, and sober, but idle and thriftless. They are 
wandering beggars, singers, and musicians, tho Karnatak Dasarus 
in addition performing plays and allowing their wives to act as 
courtezans. . Before starting to bog they pray to Maruti and Vishnu, 
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for a bagful of grain. Tho Telang Dasarus^ who are also called 
Vakalgerus, cany a lamp afc the end of a long pole and rest a gong 
and a coiich-sholl on their right shoulder. ^J'hey beg on Saturdays only. 
Among the Hindus of ‘the district when one of a family is sick, it is 
common to vow that if ho recover a number of Dasarus will be 
feasted. This is done because they are believed to be favourites of 
Maruti, one of the chief local gods, llxcopting a few in llolgaum 
and other towns, who live in small houses, Dasarus have no 
dwellings. Tlioy eat Indian millet bread, rice, vegetables, fish, and 
flesh, and di ink li<[nor. The men dross like Kunbis and the women 
like dancing-girls liraidiug the hair and tying it in a knot behind 
the head as it* resting on the no(‘k. They are clean and neat in 
their dress, wear rich rolx's with brotid silk borders, sometimes 
with gold ends, drawing one end over tho head and bringing tho 
lower end back between the feet. 'I'hey w^car a tight bodice of fine 
cotton or silk cloth and mark their eyebrows with red-poAvder or 
Liuiln. They wear a profusion of gold and silver ornaments and 
like dancing-girls are fond of show and pleasure. Karnatak and 
Vain Dasarus invest their sons with tho sacred thread liotween the 
age of nine and twelve. All allow widow marriage. When a Telang 
JJasarii di(is a conch-shell and discus are tied to his arm, and again 
nntied wlieii ho is buried. I’Jicy an? kc'jit in some safe place and 
brought out for worship on tho fifth day by tho chief mourner. If 
they are lost tho person responsible for iliem is put out of caste. 
Tho Dasarus Avorsliip Vishnu, lialaji, and ]\laru(i. Tho Telang and 
Karnatak Diisarus employ Deshasth Bnilimaiis to perform their 
thread-girding, marriage, and other ceremonies. The Valu Dasarus 
perform them thomsclvos and act as priests to the Holars. Except 
the Karnatak Dasarus who have a headman, they settle social disputes 
ill accordance with the opinion of tho majority of the casteraen. 
The ^J^clang and Valu Dasarus send their boys to school for a 
short time. Those Dasarus who knoAv how to sing and dance and 
wliosc women act as courtezans are in easy circumstances. Tho rest 
are jioor, living from hand to moutli. 

Davris, or DuirAiMKiJs, are returned as numbering 105 and aa 
found tliroLigliout the district, especially in largo towns. They have 
no subdivisions, llicy look like Marathas and those at Belgaum, 
Cluindgad, and Khamipur speak Marathi ; the Davris of other parts 
of the district speak Kanarese. They generally live in thatched huts. 
Tho men Avear a small close-fitting turban, breeches or a waistcloth, 
and a foAV of thorn a coat. Women Avear a robe and bodice. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and sometimes rice. They eat fish 
and flcsli, and drink liquor. They are idle Jind dirty and beg by 
beating the drum called dnnr. 1'hc women retail wooden combs,^ 
needles, find beads. They generally buy from tho carpenters on 
credit and pay them Avlicn the combs are sold. On the fifth day 
after a b^'rth the goddess Satvdi is worshipped, and on the thirteenth 
the child is laid in a cradle and named, friends and relations being 
presented with cooked gram and millet. When the child is twelve 
years old the lobes of its oars are bored, and the teacher or guru 
with his own hands puts into the holes a pair of light silver rings worth 
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about 3d, (2 as,). Before a marriage tbo bodies of the boy and girl 
are rubbed witli turmeric, the god Kedarling and the goddess Aiuba 
Bhav^ni are worshipped, and verses are repeated and rice is thrown 
over the heads of the couple by the Bnlhman priest who is generally 
a Doshasth. They bury their dead. On the third day after a death 
the mourner lays cooked rice mixed with milk on the grave, and 
when it has been touched by a crow, returns homo. If no crow 
comes ho makes an cart! ion crow and touebos the rice with its beak. 
On the twelfth day the funeral ceremonies end with a dinner to casto- 
fellows. Though not a religious people the Davris k(‘op a small metal 
imago of Kedarling in their house and worship it every Sunday 
morning. Tlicy sacriricono animal to Kedsirling, but sometimes vow 
to inako a pilgrimage to Kolhapur or to feast his bogging devotees. 
Their emblems are small metal bells and a basket- -sha])od j)ot. Vows 
are made in order to get children or to be cured from sickness. 
The Davris do not act as sorcerers. They are bound together as a 
body and their social disputes arc settled by mass nu^etings of the 
caste. They do not send th(*ir boys to school, ainl still suffer from 
the decline in alms-giving which followed tlic famine distress* 

Gondhlis are returned as numbering Ti 70 and as found only in a 
few villages and towns throughout the district, 'i'hey seem to have 
entered the district from the Bombay Deccan, ^riioy have no sub- 
divisions. They look like Maratluis, being dark and strong, with 
high noses and thin lips. Their homo (onguo is Marathi. Most 
of them live in houses with thatched roofs. They eat iisli and ilesb, 
and drink liepjor. Tliey dress like Marathas, but the men bf'g* and 
dance the (jondhaJ in ])eculiar long coats wliich reach to the fc^et. 
They wear sludl-ncck laces and caps stuck over willi shells. The 
ijondhal dance is performed among ]\lara.tlia Brahmans in honour 
of tho goddess BJiavani on the occ^asion of a thread-eeremony, 
a marriage, or in the seventh iiionih of a wonuin^s first ])regnancy. 
Among other Hindus tho dance is performed only n.t tho time of 
marriage, either before or aft(‘r tho ceremony. The dance always 
takes place at night. Tri the evening, in tho womon^s hall, tho 
dancers spread on a liigli wooden stool a piece of new black bodicc)- 
cloth, about two feet three inches long and a foot and a lialf broad. 
On this cloth thirty-six pinches of rico grains are laid and sprinkled 
with turmeric and red-powder. On the rice is set a c()f)pcr water- 
pot or tdinbija filled with mixed milk and water, and tiie month is 
covered with betel leaves and a eocoanut. On the high wooden 
stool in front of the pot are laid five betelnuts and an equal 
number of plantains, dates, and lemons, and, with tho help of the 
chief Gondhli, the male head of the family worships the pot as the 
goddess Tulja Bhavani. The five dancers tlien light five torches, 
and set them in the hands of five men of the family, and the torch- 
bearers march five times round the goddess I'cpeating the word 
Amba Bhaviini. The head Gondhli now approaches and J^akes his 
stand in front of the high wooden stool, three of his company stand 
behind him with musical instruments, and the fifth generally stands 
to the right of the headman with the lighted torch in his hand. 
On both sides of the head dancer men and women look on, seated on 
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carpots and mats. Then the head Gondhli begins to dance, to sing 
in praise of the goddess, at times stopping to explain the meaning 
of the songs. Thin lasts the whole niglit and is not over till day- 
bi'eak. At the end of the dance alighted lamp is waved round the 
goddess. The dancers are paid about 2s. (Re. 1 ) and retire. The 
only ccTcmonies which the Gondlilis arc said to perform are the 
putting on of the sliell -necklace and marriage. The shell-necklace 
is })ut round the novice^s neck at a meeting of the castemen, 
wlio after the ceremony is over retire with a handful of sugar and 
j)ackets of betelnut and loaves. Their marriage ceremony lasts for 
tlij-eo days. Ojj the first day they feast the casto in liononr of the 
family gods. On the second day the boy and girl are seated face to 
face on two low wooden stools. Marriage verses are repeated by 
llrahman priests, and grains of rice are thrown over their heads, 
^riie guests arc offered packets of betelnut and leaves and retire. 
The marriage ceremony ends with a feast on tlic third day. They 
g(merally marry their children l)efore they eoine of age. They 
practise polygamy, l)ut polyandry is unknown and widow marriage 
is forbidden. Resides begging, a few work as husbandmen. Their 
})riests arii Desluisth Brahmans, ^riioir family goddesses arc Amba 
Bhavtini and Tiilja Bhavani in honour of whom tliey fast on Tuesdays 
and Bridays. They are bound together as a body and settle social 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the castemen. 
A few send their boys to school. They are a . poor pooi)lo, hardly 
earning enough to live on. 

Gosa'vis arc returned as nnmb(jring 1)04 and as found all 
over the district except in Barasgad and Gokak. They are 
divided into Nfith Oosavis, Uavri Gosavis, and Bjilsantoshis. The 
Nath Gosavis are considered higher than the others and neither 
cat nor marry with them. The Davris and Balsaiitoshis eat 
together and intermarry. They have no family stocks or gotras. 
They speak Marathi in their homos, and, except that they wear 
rings ill theij* ears, they look like Kuubis. ^J'he commonest names 
among men arc Ainbarnath,, Appanath, Kirmith, and Riimnath ; 
and among women, Bali, Santi, and I’uki. They are middle- 
sized, strong, muscular, and long-lived. .They are dark with 
clover fac*(^s, small eyes, regular fcaturcis, high nose, thin lips, and 
high cheek bones. They live in houses with mud walls and tiled 
roofs, geiiorally untidy and with v(;ry little fiiruituro.* Most 
families have a couple of bullocks or cows as well as sheep, goats, 
and fowls. Tiieir every-day food is Indian millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables. But wlien they can afford it they eat fish, crabs, and 
tlio flesh of goats, sheep, hare, wild hog, game birds, and domestic 
fowls. On holidays and whenever else they can afford it, they 
drink both country and European licpior, but not to excess. They 
smoke tobacco and hemp-flowers or gdnja and do not eat opium. 
Before beginning to eat they offer food to their family god Jotiba, 
who is also called Bahiri and Kedarling. Casto feasts are given 
in honour of marriages and deaths. When they start begging 
the Uicn wear ochre-coloured clothes, a wallet hanging from 
the left arm, and a pale-coloured gourd in the right hand. With 
this exception neithei* men nor women differ in dress from Kunbis. 
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They are thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and orderly. They 
live chiefly by begging. The Naths, besides begging, cultivate, and 
a few lend money. All the Balsantoshis live by begging, while 
among the Davris there are husbandmen and traders as well as 
beggars. The traders sell thread and needles, glass beads, combs, 
stoneware, metalware, looking-glasses, buttons, and boxes. Tho 
women help in the fields, beg, und sell small wares on market da^^s, 
squatting by the road and spreading their goods befoi'o them on 
pieces of blanket. They also work as day-labourers. Chililren of 
twelve years and upwards help their parents. Tho l^avris buy 
their wares from Mar war Vani shopkeepers in large towns and 
cities, and hawk them from village to village. Their w'ork is 
constant and their calling hereditary. Very b'W arc? well-to-do ; 
some are fairly off jind sumo are in debt. Afany borrow to meet 
marriage and other spc'cial expenses for which they have to pay 
about six per cemt a moutli. TJmy are a redigious peo})le. Their 
family god is Jotiba who is called Kedarling or Hliairavnaih. ilis 
chief temphiis in Battisral near Pandlnirjnir. ddiey worship the god 
Jotiba daily with flowers, rice, and sandal-powder, d'hey oiler liim 
sugar every day and mutton on Da.sam Day in October. Ilis imago is 
a brass, silver, c:>r gold mask with four arms. Tlic^y respect Brahmans 
and call them to all their ecremonies excc'pt to the eai*-ljoring, to 
which they call their teacher or guru, I'liey worsliip the oj'dinary 
Brahman gods but have the grc'atcst I'ospeet fur Shiv. '^I’lioy keep 
tho regular Hindu holidays. They do not make ])ilgrini5iges. They 
havx' a sjriritual teacher or gurfi who belongs to the Dorivike sect 
of Gosavis. lie l)ores the cars of their male eliildren and they pay 
him 2.?. 6d. (Its. 1 1). Ho is succ(3eded by one of Jiis disciples and 
makes no attempt to gain new followers. 1'bey b(‘li(*vi? in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. 'J'hc soothsayers are BnUiinans, Joshis, 
and Pinglis. ^Their chief ceremonies are tho worsliip of the 
goddess Satti on the fifth day after a c-hihl-birth, whem rice and 
fish are presented and a feast is given to the caste jieoplo. On the 
twelfth day the child is nam^id. WWm tho boy is twelve y(*ai*s old 
his ear is slit and ho puts on the begging garb and is eligible for 
marriage, ^riic ceremony is pc'rforrned by their teacher. He plants 
a trident in the ground and aftc'r worshipjriug it and olTering it a 
cocoanut, plantains, sugar, betel leaves and nuts, and dates, pierces 
with a needle tho lobes of the young disciple’s car and ])uts silve.*r or 
gold rings into the holes. A wallet with a pot in it is tied to liis 
left arm and the tcdcher enjoins liiin henceforth to live solely by 
begging. Ho starts on his new calling, gatlicring plantains and 
dates from the guests. The ceremony ends with a dinner to 
castemen. On betrothal, tho father of tlie boy invites the girPs 
father and their friends to a dinner. Sugar and betel nuts aro 
handed, and the girPs father is presented with £3 (Hs.3()) which 
is called dej. On a lucky day the female relations carry turmeric 
to the girPs house and rub her with it Then the women of tho 
girl’s family bring turmeric and rub it on tho boy^s body, who 
with a paYty of Ws relations goes to tho girPs house where the 
marriage is solemnised, and a feast is held. When a girl roaches 
womanhood the phalshohhan or lap^lling ceremony takes place. 
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When a person dies hia body is washed with warm water, covered 
with a new white cloth, and carried to be buried. On the third 
day after death the bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh the 
mourning ceases and the mourners are purified by drinking the five 
products of th(3 cow. On the twelfth day a goat or two are 
sacrificed, and the day ends with a feast. On the morning of 
the thirtixMith day the ceremonies end by i)rosonting a pipe of 
tobacco to I'riends, relations, and (;astcrcll(jws. There has not been 
any re(*(‘iit cliangc in their customs. Child marriage, widow 
marriage, aiul polygamy are allowed. Social disputes are settled 
by the votes of the majority of the men of the caste, though of 
late the jMjwc'r of the ma jority is sjiid to have declined. They do 
not send tli(3ii’ boys to school neither do they take to new pursuits. 
Th(3y arc a poor class. 

Joshis are I’eturned as numbering thirty and as found chiefly 
in Klianapiir and Bclgaiim. ^I'hey are divided into Mard.thas 
and Kidl)ides. They cat together and iiitei-inaiTy. In a])poaranco 
tliey resemble well-to-do Kniibis, being neithoi* very fair nor very 
dark. They arc not strongly made but have regular features. 
Their homo tongno is Marathi. Their dress consists of a long coat, 
M waistclothj and a turban. They eat tlosli of all kinds except beef, 
but are not allowed to dj*ink liipior. 'I'hey are ])ersistcnt bc'ggars 
but refuse.* all regular work. lUioy object to be classed as beggars 
and say that as astrologers tlu'y have a claim on the public alms. 
They arc neat, sober, and even-tempered, and hospitable to their 
castofelluws whom they never send away empty-handed. They 
wander in gangs of ten to twenty with their wives and children 
and return to tLieir hcad-(|uartcrs after tours varying from six to 
nine months. They cjill themselves Joshis or astrologers because 
tlicy foretell events. They beg from door to door in the mornings 
from six or seven to twt'lvc, lOach has a small drum called 
hudld which he beats in front of a house and offers to tell what has 
happened to the family and what is in store f(3r it. In answer to 
questions ho tells how the hedd of the house had once a narrow 
escape, and that another misfortune hangs over Ids head and will 
fall on him unless he walks a certain number of times round the 
god Mdruti, or keeps a lamp in the temple lighted for a certain 
number of days, or pours oil over the god. In return for this 
advice the people of the house give him money or clothes. Joshis 
generally cai*ry a set of small square pictures of a tulsi pot, 
Mahadev and Piirvati, Maruti and Kamchandra, as good omens ; and 
of an eclipse, a tiger, or a snake, as bad omens. Their priests are 
Blmts. They do not employ Brjlhmans at any of their ceremonies. 
Their family gods are Kedareshvar and Sidoba ; and their chief 
holidays arc Shinardtra in February, Ndtjimnchami in August^ 
Dasara in October, and Divcili in November. They seldom go on 
pilgrimage. They believe in divination and soothsaying. They 
are said not to practise witchcraft and to have no faith in the evil 
eye. They believe Tuesday and Friday are lucky days and the rest 
unlucky. Marriage is their only ceremony. The members of the 
caste meet and the Bhats throw rice on the boy's and girl's heads 
and the ceremony ends with a dinner. They allow widow marriage. 
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Their funeral ceremonies are performed by themselves without the 
help of priests. They bury the dead except lepers whom they bum. 
They have a headman who is chosen by the votes of the casteinen 
from the leading elders of the community. ITe settles their social 
disputes with the help of the gastemen. He also directs their 
begging excursions, and, in case any of them neglects his orders, ho 
fines them 45. to 6,v. (Rs.2-3). A few send their boys to school but 
only for a short time to learn to read JManlthi. They are a falling 
people. 

Ka'npha'tOS or Slit- eared Jogis are returned as niiinbering 
seventy and as found in Chikodi. They have no subdivisions, s})cak 
Marathi, and look like Kunbis. Some of them marry and others 
remain single. They live in icm])lcs or inns and rear buffaloes 
and dogs. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domcjstic 
fowls. They drink liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp-flower, 
and eat opium. Their staple food is rice, Indian millet broad, and 
vegetables. They wear a brick-coloured dress including a loin- 
cloth, a cap, a blanket, and a waistcloth. From their left arm 
hangs a wallet, and when they go bogging they cai*i*y a trident or 
trishid in the right hand and a pale-colonred gourd in tlio left. 
The ornaments worn by men arc a silver cliain called gap, silver 
armlets called kadis, and tlio wooden or ivory earrings, which are 
the distinguishing mark of the sect. The women wear a short- 
sleeved bodice and a robe or liigadr, whose skirt-corner they do Jiot 
pass back between the feet. Ornaments includo a g’old nosering, 
a necklace of glass and metal beads with a small cenfralgold brooch 
or galsari, and three sorts of earrings called hitgdis, ifdlis, and 
leaps, A woman whoso husband is alive marks lier brow with rod- 
powder or kiniliu and wears glass bangles and tlio lucky necklace 
or wangalsvtm. They are neat, (dean, and well-beliaved, but la/y. 
Both men and women beg from door to dooi*. Some of them aro 
husbandmen, ciFier over- holders or undcr-holdcrs, but none of 
them are skilful cultivators. Their women help them in sowing 
and weeding. Their house *god is Gorakhmlth, and they rcspijct 
BrAhmans and call them to their marriage and death ceremonies. 
They worship the ordinary J3rahinanic gods and keep the regular 
Hindu holidays. They make pilgrimages to J3cnares, Prayag or 
Allahabad, Rdmeshvar, and Gokarn in Kaiiara. They Ixdievo in 
witchcraft and in lucky and unlucky days. Their customs do not 
differ from those of Gosavis. They aro bound together as a body 
ard settle their social disputes at meetings of the castemcn. They 
are a steady class. 

Killiketars or Katabus are a class of cattle-kccpcrs and pictiiro- 
showiaen. They aro returned as numbering 108 and as found in 
Sampgaon, Chikodi, Parasgad, Gokak, and Athiii. TJiey aro much 
like Mardthds and seem to have come from the north, eitjior from 
Kolhdpur or Satara. They have no subdivisions. 'J'hc men wear 
a top-knot about three inches long, whiskers, and moustache. The 
women comb their hair once a fortnight and tie it in a knot on the 
back of the head. They do not deck it with flowers nor do they use 
&lse hair. Their home tongue is Marathi. They generally live outside 
B 80—24 
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of the village in huts. Every family owns a dog, two to four buffaloes^ ^ 
two or three cows, and four or five goats. Their daily food is * 
Indian millet. Thoy eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, 
and domestic fowls. The women do not drink, and the men are 
temperate in their use of liquor, drinking only on special occasions, 
at marriages, on holidays, and when they entertain guests. The 
men smoke tobacco. T’hey dross like Marathas. Tlioy are clean, 
n()at, horu^st, thrifty, and quiet. Their chief occupation is showing 
pictures of the IMiidavs and Kauravs, and other lieroes* The 
pictures are drawn on deer skins and cost 3d. to Gd. (2 - 4 a. 9 .). 
^J'hcy always sIioav them at night. One of the men sits behind a 
curtain with a lighted torch and sIiovnts from one to two hundred 
pictures. Another man sits outside and explains. The woincn beat 
a drum. The sliow lasts five to seven houi’s beginning about 
nine or ten at night. 1^he villagers club together and ])ay them 
about J.S*. (Ils.2), half in cash and half in grain and oil. At harvest 
time th(^y go from village to village collecting grain which the 
hiisbandiiieii give them in charity. Their v’^)men are (?xpcrt tattooers 
and arc ])}nd in grain and old clothes. I'lu'y tattoo women of all 
castes. 11ie figures are traced with ink before they are pricked 
into the skin. The figures wdiich they generally tattoo arc a line 
with a crescent above it and a small circhj below, called clunidram 
or moon, and generally tattooed on the brows of Bnlhmau 
women ; The head ornament or mtfiiin holfn, a line with an 
ornament of eight ])ear]s a central })earl and seven round it 
above the lino and a small circle below the line, tattooed on tho 
foj’ohead of women of all castes except Brahmans; A pair of plain 
or ornaimmtal brackets called iu Ivamircse huinu siiye or outer 
eyo-coriicrs, and worn by all women ex(*(ipt Brahmans at the outer 
cornel s of the eyes ; A slender oval inai'k called tho wheat grain or 
(jodlkdl woru by l{aj])ni women on the left side of the nose ; A circlo 
al)ont the siz(; of a pea calhid nasal worn by Dombari women between 
the ('yes and by women of otlmr castes on the check or chin; Sitecha 
padfir or Sita/s rringe, a linechko four’ tooth of a saAV, worn on tho 
arni. Besides tlujsc^ emblems figures of the tulsl plant or sacred 
Ijasil, and of the incense true snra-hoiim or Boswellia thurifera are 
woj’ii on ilie lorearm. Lotuses, snakes, and sc()r[)ious are tattooed 
on the baclf ol the hand and small spots arc Avorn oven on the 
backs of the fingers. Sliri Bam, Sliri Barn Jay lUm, Jay Jay Ram, 
and other names of household or favourite gods arc tattooed on the 
forcarjns of Brahman Avomen. 

They are a religions people, and daily worship their box of 
pictures. Their family deities ai*o Yellamma, Mayava, and Bhairo. 
They have no priests, but they keep all tho chief Hindu* holidays. 
They keep no fasts, mako no pilgrimages, and do not believe in 
witchcraft or soothsaying. They Avorship the goddess SatvAi on 
the fifth •day afttn* tho birth of a child and name the child on the 
eleventh. They marry their girls at the age of four or five and 
their boys betAvecn ten and twelve. The boy^s father has to go in 
search of a wife for h IS son. When a suitable match is found the, 
marriage is settled, and the boy, his parents, friends, andrelatives.go^ 
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to the girl’s village. When they have reached the village boundary 
a cocoanut is broken, and about five in the evening the boy and Ins 
party are taken into the village and feasted. Next morning the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and oil and they are made 
to stand face to face, the girl looking east and the boy west. A 
curtain is held between them for a few moinonts and then droppc'd. 
The boy ties a string of black and green beads round tho girl’s neck. 
The girl ties a piece of turmeric, root witb a cotton thread round the 
boy’s right wrist and the boy in return ties another wrisilcit of 
turmeric root round her wrist. A fe^v grains of red rice arc handed 
to the guests who throw them ou Ihe heads of bolh the boy and 
girl shouting a coiTiiydion of tho Brahman tn'ivadluin 

or Take care. On tho second or third day, the boy and his party walk 
with the girl to the boy’s village, and the marriage is ovei*. VVlicn a 
girl comes of age she is considered iuij)ure and is not allowed to 
touch any one. This rule is obscrvc'd only on the oc'casion (d. tho 
first monthly si(.‘kn('ss. 'I'hey allow widow marriag(' and polygamy. 
They bnry their dead. Tlicy do not send tlmir boys to scliool. 
Though a ])oor class tlujy are almost never in debt. 

Oshtams, with a strength of ninety, are scattered oven- the district 
except in Belgalini and . Athni. ’Pliey have come into ihe district 
from Madras. Their hoin(i speech is T(diigu. '.riiey have no sub- 
divisions. Ilicy look like Kuul)is, speak Afarathi out of doors, and Jive 
in small but neat and clean houses Avith mud AAaills and tiled roots. 
Their every-day food is Indian millet and vegeial)les. 'I’lioy eat fish, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and poultry, iluy drink both country 
and foreign licpior ami smoke tobacco. They get their clothes by 
bogging. Tiny n‘s])ect Brahmans and call tluun to their birtli, 
marriage, and death ccrenioiiics. They worship tho ordinary 
Brahman gods and hold Marnti in special riispect. In their houses 
are images of Maruti and Voidvolia. They keo]) the usual lliudii 
holidays. They Jiavc no teacher or [;ara. They believe in sorcery 
and witchcraft. 1’heir (aistoms do not differ from those of Mudliars. 
They allow widow marriage and bury fflieir d(?ad. TLey arc bound 
together as a body and settle social dispute's according to tho 
opinion of the ma jority of the men. They do not send their boys to 
school and as a class are badly off. 

Piclia''tis, with a strength of 105, are found in Chikodi and 
Athni. They have no subdivisions and families bearing tho same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look like Knubis and speak 
Marathi. They live in thatched huts andkciep no animals. Tlicir 
staple food is Indian millet or ndchni broad and vegetabh's. They 
eat fish an^ the flesh of sheep, goats, and domestic FoavIs, Avheuever 
they can afford it. They drink country licpior and smoke tcdiacco. 
Tho men wear the waistcloth, shouldcrclotli, and lurljan j and tho 
women a robe whose lower end they do not pass back betA\teen the 
. feet. They get their clothes by begging. Both men and Avomen beg, 
and in addition the women sew quilts. They Avorship the ordinary 
local and Brahmanic gods, and their* chief house goddesses are 
-Ambabdi and Satvdi. Their priests arc tho ordinary Maratha 
^'Brahmans, whom they respect and call -to their births, marriages. 
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and doatlis. They observe the regular Hindu holidays. They 
beliovo in lucky and unlucky days, numbers, sights, and events. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, they worship the goddess 
Pachvi and name the child on the twelfth. The marriage lasts 
one day, wdieu the boy and girl are rubbed at their houses with 
oil and turmeric and the marriage ceremony is performed in the 
j)resenco of caste people. If they are able, the parents give a 
feast. They bury the dead. Widow marriage is allowed. They 
settle social disputes according to the o])ini()n of the majority of 
tlie castemeu. They arc very poor. 

PingleSj'who foretell events by the help of the pinghi or little 
sj)ottcd owl, are returned as numbering forty aud as found in Bolgaum, 
Khauapur, and Varasgad. They say they came into the district 
from Kolhiipur about sixty years ago. ^rhoy rank below MardthAs. 
They have no subdivisions, and their surnames are Garud, Mjine, 
and Shiiigan. Families bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their home speech is Marathi and they look like Kunbis. They 
live in thatebed huts, and their staple food is Indian mrilct, rice, and 
vegetables ; but they do not object to eat fish or the flesh of goats, 
sheep, or fowls, or to drink )i([uor. All smoko tobacco and some 
smoke hemp-flowers or gdnja. The men Avear a waistcloth, a head- 
cloth, a long coat, and a waistc^oat, and a silk-bordcired shoulder- 
clolh. 'J^lie women wear a shortsleeved bodice and a robe or lugade 
whose lower end is not passed back between the feet. They get their 
clothes by begging. They are wandering fortune-tellers, and go 
begging from door to door. Their womcm do nothing but house- 
work. Tliey worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods and their 
family goddess is Margai to whom they sacrifice a goat oiico a year 
or whenever they can afford it. They respect Brahmans and call 
them io (jonduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They keep 
the regular Hindu holidays. They do not fast and have no religious 
teacher or guru. TMicy believe in spirits, ghosts, soothsaying, lucky 
and unlucky numbers, sights, and events. Their customs are 
genorally the same as those 6t Kunbis. Ihoy burn the dead, and 
allow widow marriage and polygamy. They are bound together as 
a body aud settle their social disputes according to the opinion of 
the majority of the castemeu. They send their boys to school for a 
short time, and take to no now pursuits. They are a poor class. 

Va'sudeVS are found in small numbers overtho whole district. 
They seem to have come from the Deccan. They have no sub- 
divisions. Their surnames are Dhurve, Gavli, Reke, and Sdlunke. 
They are of middle height and dark, with high nose and thin lips. 
The men wear the top-knot, moustache, aud whiskers, but no beard. 
Their home tongue is Marathi. They are sgber, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and idle. They are professional beggars and go from 
one viljage to another all the year round carrying two luotal 
cups or tdlff, two wooden pincers or chiphjds, brass bells, 
jingling rings, and a wooden whistle. Except a few who have 
settled as husbandmen, they. wander from place to place, halting 
in rcrnples and rest-houses and carrying with them no tents, 
mats, or other shelter. Their staple food is Indian millet bread, rice. 
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and vegetables, but they eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep and 
fowls, and drink liquor. They dress like Mardthas, but when they 
go begging they wear along hat adorned with peacock’s feathers and 
a brass top, and a long full -skirted coat. I'lioir women wear the 
bodice and robe passing the end between the feet and rub their 
brows with red-powder or Icunha, On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child they worship the goddess Satvai and feast married women 
after presenting them with turmeric and red-powder or halnd-kunlcu. 
They begin their marriage ceremonies by invoking the aid of the 
goddess Bhavani and end them with a fjondhal dance. 'J^liey allow 
widow marriage and burn their dead. 'J’hcy are Vaishnavs, 
worshipping Vishnu, Vithoba, and Mahakali ; their house gods 
are Bhairoba, Jotiba, Khandoba, and the goddess Bhavilni. '^Fhcy 
employ Deshasth Brahmans at their rnarruiges and when a youth is 
invested with his begging robes. On the initiation day the l^rahman 
priest dresses the boy in the long hat and coat repeating verses and 
marking his brow with sandal. By this he becomes a Viisudev fit 
to wear the hat and to beg. 'J^he Brahman is given five copper 
coins (1^ n 7 ina.s*) and a packet of betelnut and loav^es. A fchist to 
the castefellows ends the day. They have no headman. They refer 
disputes to an intelligent ineml)er of the caste who decides in the 
presence of the casteinen. They do not send their boys to school 
and aro a poor people. 

DeprOSSed Classes inchulo seveji castes witli a strongtli of 
68,000 or 8*59 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

BKlAiAVM PKPItESSKn (B.iSSES. 
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K75) 

H.38 

1717 1 

i 




lluliurs 

20,132 1 

21,008 

41,740 

i 

ToUl 1 

32,981 

' 35,019 
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Bhangis, or Halalkliors, with a strength of 109, are found 
in all municipal towns. Some of them app(?ar to belong to Gnjarat, 
others to Upper India especially the ncdghbourliood of Delhi and 
Cawnpur. Thirty or thirty-five years ago a few came into the 
district from the native states of Sangli and Miraj. 1'hc rest have 
come within the last five years since more regular conservancy 
measures have been taken in the larger towns. They have no 
divisions. The men aro tall and either swarthy or fair ; the women 
are generally plump and well-featured. Their homo tongue is 
Hindustani, ^^liey live in huts with thatclicd or tiled roofs. They 
are greedy eaters; they eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep 
and domestic fowls,and drink liquor. Their staple food is millet, rice, 
and pulse. A man wears a waistcloth or trousers, a coat, a head- 
scarf or rumdl, and either English or Marathi shoes gr sandals ; 
the women wear a robe and bodice and sometimes a petticoat. The 
robe is wound round the waist, the skirt-corner being passed between 
the feet and tucked behind. They coil their hair behind the head 
and sometimes deck it with flowers. When at work their clothes are 
filthy and raggedy bat several among them have a stock of rich 
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clothes. They arc hardworking, but quarrelsome, dirty, and thriftless. 
They are town-sweepers and removers of nightsoil. Their women 
and children from the age of thirteen or fourteen help in their 
calling. On the fifth day after a birth they* worship Pitch vi or 
the Fifth, and on the twelfth name the child distributing cooked 
grain and millet to feinnlc relations and friends. On the marriage 
d.'iy the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, the goddess 
Aniba Pdiavani is worshipped, and the ceremony porforined. 

They bury their dead. On the third day after a death the chief 
inoiii*nc‘r lays a brill of ri(*o mixed with curds on the grave and docs 
not leave until it has been touched by a crow. IC the crows will 
}iot touch the? ri(X‘ and tho iiioiiriicr is rich he presents a cow to 
his priest, if he is poor he presents his priests 1/?. to (8 a.s*. - 
Its. 2). On tlie tenth day they feast rihitions and friends including 
the four bier-bearers. ^J'liey allow ^vid()W marriage. ^J'hcy worship 
ydlanuiia and llrahmadcv. They do not worship the minor 
village deities or their ancestors. 'J^hc' Brahmans who cast horoscopes 
and tix lucky names and dates for the Bhangis arc not onteaste or 
of any s})eeial ordcT. Any Brahman may act as a Pliangis^ priest, 
^rhey do not observe Hindn fasts, but kiu']) all tho usual festivals. 
Bhangis arc bound iog(,‘thcj* as a, body. They settle social disputes 
at !nass ineotings of the adult male mouibcrs of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Chalva'diS, with a strength of 107, are found in all towns 
with a considc'rablo Lingayat population. [J'hc Chalvadis havo no 
subdivisions and no surnames. The names of men and women are 
the same as those of other Lingayats. 'I’lny are dark and like 
Mhdi’s, only that tlay arc less strongly made. Their home speech 
is Kanaresc which d(a.*s not differ from the hxjal Kanareso. Their 
staple food is milli't which is eaten either with tar ov masiir pulse. 
Tliey donot eat tisli or flesh, drink no liquor, and use no drug except 
tobacco. ]jiko otluM* Lingayats the men wx'ar the waistcloth, a white 
turban, and sometimes a jacket ; and the women a robe and a 
bodice. 'Pho women sometiures wear silver wristlets or tnlhandiSy 
sdver or pcw'tcr toeriiigs or yodros*, and silver bracelets and glass 
l>anglcs. Both men and w'omi.m w'ear a silvor box or chanlca which 
contains the Huffy and mb their foriiheads with ashes. Tho 
Chalvadis^ chief oflico is to carry tho ladle and bell in front of 
Lingayat processions. They live by bogging, and on money 
distributed ly Lingayats on festive or funeral occasions. A Chalvddi 
generally lias in his liouse images of Mahadev iii'the form of a ling, 
and of jiasaveshvar in the form of a stone or silver bull or nandi. 
They bathe and Avorship the iiiuj before their Tuorning meal. They 
also venerate such village deities as Yellamma, Kariamma, and 
Mariamma. ^Jlieir priests are Jaugams whom they worship, drinking 
the water in Avhicli the priesPs feet have been washed. Their customs 
arc like those, of the Lingayats. They neither eat nor associate with 
Idhars. Social disputes arc settled at meetings of the leading. 
Ijingayats. Any one who fails to obey the public decision loses his 
oificc'. They do not send their boys to school, but any one bolding 
iho office of Chalvadi is required to read tho sacred books and must 
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therefore know how to road and write Kanarese. Beyond this tlicir 
children have no schooling. They are a poor class. 

Cha'mblia^rs, or Leather Workers, with a strength of 6 
are found throughout the district. They are divided into Liugayat, 
Mardthi, and Konkani •Chaiiibhars. Marathi and Konkani 
Chambhd,rs cat-together and take food from the Lingayats, but the 
Liiigayats do not eat witli them. As regards marriage all three 
subdivisions are separate. They have no surnames orfauiily names. 
They are fair, regular-featured, and strong. -Ilio men generally 
shave the head except (ho to])-knot. Some of the eluldreii have 
beautiful faces, refined and intelligent. 'J'hey speak both Ivanarcso 
and Marathi. They are hard working, eve n -tempered , and hospi t able, 
but thriftloRS, dirty, and given to drink. Th(‘y work in leatlujr, out 
and dye skins, and make bridles, whips, and harness, sandals, shoes, 
ropes, and water-bags. They sell their wares eitlu'r at their liousos 
or in the local markets, and earn about Or/. (4 as.) a day. The 
women help by fringing the shoes with silk. ^I'heir boys begin to 
work at twelve to fourtemi and generally earn about od. (2 as.) a day. 
1^'hoy buy their leather from Dliors and their silk from wejavers. 
Except a few of the poorest they have capital enough to buy their 
materials without borrowing. As (cut-pitcliors, a Work wliicdi giv"(\s 
them a good deal of employment in Bel gaum, they earn Od. (Oa-v.) 
a day. They both keep ready-made leather articles in stock and 
work to order. They are said not to mend Jingars’ shoos as they 
hold themselves e(]uai to if not higher tluin them. TJio Ijingayats 
stop work in the afternoon, as they are not allowed to touch leather in 
the evening. Some are cotton-weavers not leatln'r-workcuvs. Tlieir 
houses arc pool? with tiled or tliatched roofs and wattle and djiub walls. 
They are generally untidy, the greumd in front being littered Avith 
pieces of skins. They ojit Indian millet bread and uach tt i gruel except 
the Lingayats who neither cat animal food nor di-ink liquor. Tlioy 
eat fish .and lies! but not carrion or pork, and drink liquor. The 
men Avear a loincloth .and occasionally a Avaistcloth and a turban or 
headscarf. They seldom wear coats cir Avaistcoals but f^ovtn* their 
bodies Avith a waistcloth. The women dress in the usual Kunbi 
bodice and njbc reaching to the knee. 'Jlie men Avork from early 
morning till noon, Avhen they dine and take a nap and again A\a)rk 
till five after wliich they go about the streets liawking shoes. 
women mind the house and help the men in making shoes. They 
name their children on the thirteenth day .aEtor birth, and cut the 
ohild^s hair for the first time in the third yc.ar. Sonic of them 
worship the holy basil and Avear the sacred thread. Tliey bury the 
dead. The Marathi or Konkan Chambhars on the third d.ay after 
a funeral make a ball of cooked rice mixed with curds and lay it on 

- the grave and do not leave till it has been touclied by a crow. Eola- 
tions as well as the corpse-bearers mourn ten days. 71iey worship 
the ordinary Hindu gods and keep the usual fasts and feast^. Some 
Lingayats worship the sweet basil before they take their meals. 

- They have a community and settle disputes at meetings of the men 

:Of wie caste. They do not send their boys to school. They earn 

enough to maintain themselves, and if they were less unthrifty and 
drunken^ they would be well-to-do. 
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Dhors, or Tanners, with a strength of 1717, are found in small 
groups of one or two families in all the larger villages in the district. 
They are divided into Maratha, Hindustani, and Karnatak Dhors who 
neither cat together nor intermarry. All are dark and strong. 
The Miinltha Dliors speak Marathi, the ITindustdni Dhors Hindustani, 
and the Ivariuitak Dhors Kanarese. Except a few holonging to the 
rich, their houses are small, dirty, and untidy. They dress in a loin 
and waist cloth and a turban often in rags ; and their women like 
Chanibhclr women wear a robe falling like a petticoat with the 
upper cud passed over their shoulder, and a bodice. They tie their 
hair in a knot behind and neither deck it with flowers nor mix it 
with false hair. Their dress is of country cloth fairly clean, and 
most of them have a spare holiday suit. 1’ho women wear glass or 
if they arc well-to-do silver bangles. Their staple food is Indian 
millet, s])lLt pulse or pulsc-curry, aud chilly powder mixed with salt. 
Only occasionally can they afford rice. They eat fish and flesh of 
all kinds except beef, and drink licpior but not to excess. They 
sacrifice goats on Damra Day in October. Their pet dish is goat^s 
flesh *or Animals who die a natural death are not considered 

fit for food tlioiigh they arc occasionally eaien in secret. Besides 
tanning they make water-bags, buckets, drums or dhoh, bridles or 
JaffdmK^ horse’s mouth-bags or tobrrs, box(\s or prtdrds, and other 
articles. Some work as day-labourers. Women never help the 
men in their work, but boys begin to be of uso after twelve. 
They employ Bnilimans at their marriages, reciting verses and 
throwing grains of rice over the heads of tho boy and the girl. 
They bury their dead. A Lingayat priest or nyya attends and the 
body is carried to the grave. A pit is dug and the body is 
sprinkled with ashes by the priest and laid in the pit and earth is 
thrown in. ''fho priest offers a Kanarese prayer asking the 
Almighty to take the dead to heaven, and claps his hands together 
which is supposed to inform the dead that the gates of heaven are 
open to him. "J"lie mourners strew flowers over tho grave, bathe, 
and return. A funeral costs to 4,s'» {lls. 1-2). On the ninth or 
tenth day after a death castemcn arc feasted at a cost of 8s. to 10«. 
(Rs. 4 - 5). Wlien the funeral service is properly performed the 
Dhors think that the dead is highly pleased and acts as their 
guardian and intercessor. They worship Mahadev, Khandoba, and 
Tulja Bhavjmi, and consult oracles. They are religious, and hold 
their priests in great esteem. They have no headman and settle 
disputes l>y the arbitration of some of the older members of tho 
community. They do not send their boys to school. Except a few 
who arc well-to-do tlie Dhors live from hand to mouth. The 
demand for leather articles is of late said to have been very slack, 
and tho Dhors to have suffered in consequence. 

Hold's, or MllR^rs, with a strength of 41,740, are found 
throughout the district. They are divided into Karndtaks, Telangs, 
and Marathiis. The first two eat together and intermarry but not 
with the third. They are generally tall, strong, and dark. They hold 
a low position among Hindus, their touch being thought to defile. 
The men shave the head except a long tuft on the crown and wear 
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•wliiskors and mouBtacho. The Karndtaks speak Kdnaroso, the 
Mardth^s Marathi, and the Telangs Telugu. They are dirty iu 
their habits, fairly temperate and thrifty, but revengeful. Tlioy are 
notable for their want of reverence for Brahmans and Brdhmanic 
gods, for the looseness of their morals, and for their worship of evil 
spirits. They aro village servants, watchmen, boundary markers, 
treasure-carriers, escorts, removers of dead animals, drummers, 
and bugle and horn blowers. In largo villages they guard the village 
door, keep a muster of all persons entering or leaving, «and after 
tho door is locked take the keys to the headman. They also 
guard tho stackyard during harvest titne, attend to travellers in 
the name of the village, letting them know where they ean buy 
food, and .. supplying them with grass and firewood. They also 
attend Government officials and carry messages. In spite of the 
lowness of their caste they have considerable power in the village, 
their decision being generally accepted in boundary disputes. 
Besides workipg as village servants tho'y arc husbandmen, lal)ourers, 
and weavers of cojirso cloth. They take service in tho Bombay army 
and aro employed as constables. Their houses arc small, eithei^ tiled 
or thatched, and with wattle and daub walls. Their staple food is 
Indian millet bread eaten with a preparation of chillies and salt. 
On holidays, marriages, and other ceremonies they eat rice, fish, and 
flesh. They also eat tho flesh of dead cattle and drink licpior of 
which they are excessively fond. The men wear a loincloth, a 
waistcloth or short trousers, a waistcoat, and roll a scarf round tlio 
head; tho women wear a robe and bodice. The Holias worship 
Satvdi on tho fifth day after tho birth of a child and name their 
children on the same day. They marry their girls before they come 
of age. A Chalvadi is called to tho marriage to sound his ladle and 
bell, and in return receives rice, a cocoannt, and a few copper coins. 
They allow widow inarriago, the children by the first husband being 
left to his relatives. They practise polygamy. They bury their 
dead and mourn ten days. On tho third day after death they go 
with a ball of rice mixed with curd^ to the burying ground, and 
burnihg incense on the spot where tho deceased was buried place 
tho ball on it and do not go home until tho ball has boon touched 
by a crow. 'I'hey perform anniversary ceremonies on the fifth of 
Bhddra2)ad or August -September. Their chief goddesses are 
Lakshmi, Marvir, and Yellamma. The fair and sacrifice described 
in tbo Carpenters’ account as a rule is not held unless the M liars 
first sacrifice a buffalo to Lakshmi. Brahmans do not officiate at 
their houses, but are consulted as to tho lucky moment for marriage 
and other ceremonies. They fast only once in tho year on the 
full-moon of Paush that is December- January. The Ilolias make 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma at Saundatti in Bcigaum 
where a fair is held on tho fifteenth lunar day of Mtnrfaahirslia or 
November -December. They have a teacher or guru of their own 
caste who lives in Kolhapur. He supports himself by begging among 
his own people. His office is hereditary and when he visits a village 
the Holias of the place defray his expenses so long as ho stays with 
thorn. As a parting foo ho is paid 28, Gd. (Rs. li). Tho Holias do 
not send their boys to sch^l, neither do they t^ke to new pursuits. 
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La"ds, with a strength of 1024, are found all over the district. 
They claim to be Kshatriyas of the solar race and wear the sacred 
thread. They are divided into Brahmakshatri Ldds, Sav Ldds, 
Halvekari Lads, and Kdyit Lads, who do not eat together nor 
intermarry. Lads are dark and strong, the men wearing the top-knot 
and moustache and looking like Mardthas. The women are 
small, fair, and good-looking. Their home tongue is Marathi. 
They arc a hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable people, but 
hot-tempered. They follow various callings. They arc betel-leaf 
sellers, grain merchants, makers and sellers of attar of roses 
a^id pastils, husbandmen, and at Belgaum and Athni mutton- 
sellers. The goat or sheep is slaughtered by a Musalmdn 
mill la, wdio makes it stand facing the south, repeats some texts 
from the Kordn, and cuts its throat. He is paid JtZ. {\ anna) for 
each goat or sheep. They claim mutton-selling as one of their 
hereditary callings. They own good strong and plain houses. They 
drink liquor both country and foreign, and cat fish and the flesh of 
sheep and goats, hares, and fowls. Their staple food is rice, Indian 
millet broad, pulse, and vegetables. They dress like Mardthds, but 
their cusioius diller in some I’espccts. They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread before they arc ten years old without performing any 
ceremony. They have no rule that a girl should bo married before 
she is of age. The boy^s father lias to pay the girl’s father not 
more than X5 (Rs hO). Brahmakshatri and Rav Ldds do not allow 
widow marriage ; the others do. Polygamy is allowed, and such of 
them as cannot afford to burn their dead, bury them. They mourn 
ten days and on tlio third day place cooked rice and milk on some 
open spot, and after it is touched by a crow they return homo 
satisfied that the soul of the deceased is at peace. On the eleventh 
day after a death they worship a silver plate with an embossed 
mask of the deceased and feast relations and friends including the 
four corpse-bearers. Their chief god is the sun, but they worship 
Venkoba, Klmndoba, and the goddess Tulja Bhavani. After a 
marriage they perform the iipiidlud dance in honour of Khandoba, 
and in honour of Bhavani they kill a goat and sacrifice it*to her 
after burning its hair. They also observe the Gopdl feast, when on 
certain days of the week they go bogging in gangs, and cook 
and cat together the grain they collect. Their ju’iests are the ordinary 
Maratlia Brahmans, whom they respect. They have no headman 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Rome send their boys 
to school till they can read and write a little and cast accounts. 
Though not a rising j^eople they earn enough for their ordinary 
expenses, 

Ma'ngs or Ma'digers, with a 'strength of 16,849, are found 
throughout the district. They are divided into Mddigerus, Mochi 
Madigerus, and Mdng Rants, who do not eat together or intermany. 
They afe dark, strong, and regular featured, and their head 
hair is black and thick. The men shavo the head ^except the 
top-knot, and wear the moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. 
The hottio tongue of the Karnatak Mdngs is Kdnarese and of 
the Tellings Telugu. They are hai*dworkmg, cunning, passionate^’ 
and revengeful. They rauR as the iPwest of Hindus and will 
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take food from all except Bhangis. They are leather-rope and 
shoomakers^ musicians, executioners, and cattle -geldcrs. Some of 
them are village watchmen, husbandmen, and labourers. The Rauts 
are leech-sellers whoso special calling has made them .a separate 
class. They live in tiled or thatched huts and eat pork but not 
beef. They also cat the flesh of dead animals and drink liquor. 
They are great eaters and their staple food is Indian millet ndchni 
or sdvif split pulse, and chillies. They occasionally eat rico. They 
name their children cither on the ninth or the eleventh day after 
birth. The parents arrange for the marriage of their children, the 
boy^s father having to pay the girPs father £2 4s. to £3 (Rs. 22-30). 
Their marriage ceremony is simple and lasts for only one day. Tlie 
ceremony is performed by a woman of the (;asto who knows the 
formula. This woman is not called by any particular nafne nor is 
any woman specially appointed for the purpose. Any goodnatured 
experienced elderly woman is chosen at the time from among the 
guests. They have no special marriage songs but sing those which 
are used on other merry occasions. Soon after the guests are met 
the woman who is to condjuct the ceremony is chosen ; she makeS the 
pair sit on a blanket face to face when a cloth is held between them 
and a song is sung.^ When the song is over grains of rico are thrown 
on the heads of the boy and girl ; the marriage coronet or hashing is 
tied to their brows and they are husband and wife. A feast to the 
caste people ends the ceremony. The husband sometimes makes the 
wife a present of not more than £1 (Rs. 10). They allow widow 
marriage, the children of the first husband being given to his relations. 
Second marriages are simple. A caste mooting is called and before 
the assembled people the widow agrees to marry the man, and the 
man expresses his willingness to marry the widow. They either 
bury or burn the dead, and mourn cloven days. They feast their 
castemen on the third day, the entertainment costing about 4s. (Rs.2). 
The expenses on the day of the death are not more than Is. (8 as.). 
They are religious, and worship goddesses more than gods. Tho 
names of their chief goddesses aro I^akshmi, Talja Bhavani, and 
Yellamma. They are said not to believe in or practise divination, 
soothsaying, or witchcraft. They have no special holidays, lucky or 
unlucky numbers, sights, and events, but consult tho ordinary 
Br&hmans. They have no headman, and settle disputes at meetings 
•of tho caste. Adultery is punished with loss of caste, but the offender 
is ro-admitted if he repents and begs for pardon. They do not 
send thoir boys to school, neither do they take to new pursuits. 
None of them have entered the Government service as soldiers. 
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^ One of the commonest wedding songs runs as follows; Rub turmeric, ^ women, 
my king’s daughter ; rub the well-omened turmeric on my sister, the wife of one 
who rules justly. Clothe, women, the daughter of Shri the goddess of wealth and 
the wife of a king, in a princess’ garment. Press, women, auspiciously* the wife 
who is like Subhadra, the wife of the five Pdnda vs. Bind, women, the strings of 
flowers on the head of the beautiful daughter. Bind, women, auspiciously the 
atrinj^ of flowers .on the head of the wife of the leader of an army. Put, women^ 
the bodice on my Indra’s daughter and wife of a king ; put, women, the bodice 
auspioionsly on the wife and my sister. Rub, women, the red-powder on my 
JCndra’s daughter ; rub, women, auspiciously red-powder on the wife of a king, my 
•iatw. 
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They earn enough to maintain themselves, but their savings arc 
swallowed in heavy marriage expenses. They are a poor people. 

^According to the 1881 census, Bolgauni Musalma'ns numbered 
60,200 or 7’6G per cent of the wliolo population. The 'Musalmdn 
section of the Belgaum population includes thirty-eight classes, of 
whom ten intermarry and are separate in little more than in name, 
and twenty-eight form distinct communities marrying only among 
themselves. The classes who intermarry belong to two groups, 
four gonc'ral divisions, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathans, 
and six local divisions, of whom two Attdrs or perfumers and Manyars 
or dealers in hardware are traders, three Kahiigars or tinsmiths 
Kharadis or wood-turners and Ndlbands or farriers arc craftsmen, 
and one Baidaras are servants. 

Of the twenty-seven separate communities who marry among 
tluiuisnlves, six are of outside and twenty-ono are of local origin. 
The six of outside origin aro Bohoras and Mehnians from Giijardt 
and Cutch ; Labboys from the Malabdr Coast; and Mukeris, Gdo- 
kasjiJ^s, and Kdkars from Maisur, the first four classes being traders, 
the fifth craftsmen, and the last servants and labourers. Of the 
twcnty-oiio classes of local origin one is a speciid community of Gair- 
Mahadis ; two arc traders Baghbeans or fruiterers and Ttlmbolis or 
betel -leaf sellers ; two aro dealers in animals, Kanjars or poultry and 
egg sellers and Pendharis or pony-hirers ; eight are craftsmen, 
Rojg*ars or millet beer brewers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Jharakarsor 
dust-sifters, Tiadkasiibs also known ns Sultaiiis or mutton -butchers, 
Momins orwcavcrs,Patvagarsorsilk bassol twisters, Pinjilras or cotton 
carders, and Sikalg-ars or armourc^rs ; four aro servants, Bhatyaras or 
cooks, Dhobis or wasliormen, Halalkhors or scavengers, and l^akhd,lis 
or watermen; and four are musicians performers or players, Darveshis 
or tiger-showmen, Garodis or jugglers, Kasbans or dancing- girls, and 
Taschis or kettle-drummers. Of the four general divisions, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathans, the Moghals arc a very small body, 
'riio other llirce divisions include largo numbers and aro found in all 
])arts of the district. They iSre probably the descendants of local 
Ifindus who on ciidiracing Islam took the title Shaikh or Pathan 
in honour of the religious or the? military leader under whom they 
were converteil. At the same time almost all claim, and probably 
most of them claim with right, to have some strain of foreign or of 
Uppi^r Indian blood. ^J^hc earliest foreign element was the traders,*^ 
esjiocially the horso-flealers, the religious loaders, and above all the 
mercenaries and military adventurers who, before the beginning of 
Musalrnan power about tho close of tho thirteenth century, found 
their ^vay to tho courts of the early Hindu kings of tJio Deccan and 
the Karnatak. Tho first largo arrival of foreign Musalmdns was 
probably the ^Turki and North Indian troops who accompanied the 
armies of Alla-ud-din Kliilji in their conquests in the Deccan during 
the firsf twenty years of the fourteenth century. A second Central 
Asian and North Indian element, no doubt resulted from the con- 
quests of Mubilrik Khilji in 1318 and of Muhammad Tughlik in 


^ From matfcvialB tii^iplieil by Mif. Syecl Ddud, dork, Eegistration Pepartment. 
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1328. In 1347 tlio catabliahment of the independent Bahmaiii 
dynasty severed the connection between the Deccan and the north. 
The result was to introduce through the Konkan and Kanara ports a 
strain of Persian, Arab, and East African blood. The number of these 
foreigners who reached the Karndtak was small, until in the latter 
part of the si jctcenth century tho Karinitak was conquered by Bijapur. 
Except a few who can trace their descent from some early religious 
leaders the memory of these early Musahmln sottl(‘rs has disapj)eared. 
Almost all the classes who admit their descent from local llindus 
trace their conversion to one of throe great spr(\adGrs of [slam, the 
Emperor Aurangzeb who ruhnl tlie South Deccan from 1(3S7 to 1 707, 
Haidar Ali who ruled Maisiir from 1703 to 1782, and Haidar’s son 
'i'ipu who ruled Maisur from 1782 to 1800.’ 

Except the Memans who speak Ontchi and tho Bohords who 
speak Gujarati at homo, almost all Musalmans, both villagers and 
townspeople, speak Hindustani witli a mixture of Marathi and 
Kdnareso words. 

Tho village Musalmans as a rule arc tall, sturdy, and dark, but 
tho largo eyes, fair skin, and high features oC many of tho towns- 
people point to a strain of nortliern or of western blood. Musal- 
mdns of all classes take at least two meals a day. They breakfast 
about ten in the morning on wheat or millet-bread and pulse and 
vegetables, and if rich on mutton ; they sup about eight in the 
evening on millet and pulse, and in some of tho richer faTiiilies on 
wheat and rice and mutton or vegetables. Some of tho richer 
classes, and almost all husbandmen, have throe meals, the I’iclier 
breakfasting on tea, wheat-bread, milk, and eggs ; and tho husband- 
men taking a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in tho 
fields, and a supper on reaching homo in the evening. Tho field- 
working MnSalmdns are very fond of chillies and onions which in 
many cases take tho place of a relish or curry, in a husband- 
matins family ox four persons four to six pounds of chillies are UR(id 
every month. The rick give costly public dinners at which tho chief 
dishes are hiryani and janhiH Birynnl is a dish of mutton, clarified 
butter, rice, cardamoms, cloves, black pcpp(?r, cinnamon, and fresh 
ginger or saffron; jarda is fi sweet dish of rico, clarified Imfcter, sugar, 
almonds, saffron, and other spietjs. A dinner at which both of these 
dishes are given costs about £3 IOa*. (Bs. 35) for a hundred guests. 
Among the middling classes and tho poor the chief dish at public 
dinner is s,puldo of boiled rico and clai*ificd butter eaten with ddlrha 
or pulse and mutton curry; apiildo dinner costs £1 KXv. to £2 10 a\ 
(Rs.. 15- 25) for every hundred, guests. Many rich families cat 
mutton daily, and most have mutton either once a week, or at 
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^ Of twenty classes who admit a Hindu origin, fourteen, Attars or perfumers, 
Bhdgvdiis or gardeners, Bhaty^ras or cooks, Bojgars or brewers, Uaundj^ or masons, 
Jhdrakaris or dust-Washers, Kaldigars or tinsmiths, Kharadis or wood-turners, Many^rs 
or hardware dcalcra, N£ili)ands or farriers, TatvAgars or tassol -makers, Plnjdrds or 
cotton teasers, Sikligars or armourers, and TAmbolis or })etel-scllcr3 trace their 
conversion to Aurangzeb (1687 - 1707) ; three, Baidaras or Jhidars, Dhobis or washermen, 
and HalAlkbors or scavengers, trace their conversion to Haidar Ali (1763-1782) ; and 
three, Kanjars or poulterers, SuUduis or butchers, and Pakhdlis or watermen to Tipu 
( 1782 - 1800 ). 
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special dinners, or on the Ramzan and* Bakar Id or Bull festival. 
Except Bohords, Melimans, and members of the four main divisions, 
almost all Bel gaum Musalmdns prefer mutton to beef, and many of 
the local communities, especially the mutton-butchers and the 
fruiterers, will on no account touch beef. BufEalo beef is considered 
unwholesome Jind is avoided by all. Fowls and eggs are generally 
used by the rich and by the poor when they entertain friends and 
relations, and when they sacrifice to any Hindu god or MusalmdiU 
saint. Fish, both dry and fresh, is eaten by all without objection. 
The staple f(U)d of all classes is grain and pulse. Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of the whole, the grains 
in ordinary use aro wheat, Indian millet, rice, and pulse ; the 
remaining eighty per cent uso Indian millet, millet, and prdse. The 
monthly cost of food in a rich Musalman family of five varies from 
£3 to £6 (Jis. 30-60) ; in a middle-class family from c€l 10^. to £2 
(T^s. 15-20); and in a poor family from 10.s*. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). 
Water is the only beverage drunk by all classes of Musalmans. 
Milk is taken with tea or coffee by the rich or with bread in the 
morning. In spite of the religious rules against its use, country 
liquor is largely drunk, and in some villages even sold by 
Musalmans. On account of their cost imported wines and spirits 
arc little used. Of intoxicating drugs, bltdng or (jdnja that is hemp 
leaves, cliaras also made from hemp leaves, and madat small balls 
made of babul leaf ashes soaked in opium water, are largely used by 
servants and beggars. Of other stimulants and nai’cotics tobacco is 
smoked by almost all either in the form of cigarettes rolled in plan- 
tain leaves, or in pipes, and in the form of snuff by some old men 
of the trading classes. Opium is occasionally used by servants and 
beggars. 

Except the men of the four leading divisions of Musalmans who 
wear the Musalman turban, coat, shirt, waistcoat, and trousers, the 
men of almost all classes dress in the Hindu style. The men wear 
indoors a headscarf or a skull cap, a shirt or a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth. Out of do(jrs, if rich on all occasions, and if middle- 
class or poor on festive occasions or holidays, they put on a Hindu- 
shaped turban either twisted or loosely wound, a coat, and a pair of 
shoes. I^he whole of the every-day dress is made of cotton, but 
for f(\stive or ceremonial occasions almost all have a silk turban, a 
silk-bordered waistcloth, and a silk handkerchief. They generally 
have their turbans dyed on the Ramzan or Bakar Id festivals. 
Except the Pirzadas or religious teachers and the Syeds, who prefer 
green or white, the usual colour of the turban is red, yellow, or 
orange. A rich man^s wardrobe is worth £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) 
and his yearly clothes charges vary from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30); a 
middle-class man^s wardrobe is worth , £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50) with 
a yt3arly cost of £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20), and a poor man^s wardrobe 
is worth £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) with a yearly cost of 10^. to lbs. 
(Rs.5-7i). 

Women of almost all classes wear the Hindu robe or sddi generally 
eight yards long by a yard and a quarter broad, and a bodice or 
choli covering the back and fastened in a knot under the bosom 
with short tight-fitting sleeves tJbvering the* upper arm only. When 
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the women of the four main divisions go out of doors they cover 
themselves with a white sheet, and the Bohora women shroud 
themselves in a largo black chintz or silk cloak which falls from the 
crown of the head to tho feet leaving a gauze opening for the eyes. 
Other Musalman women, as a rule, appear in public in tho dress 
which they wear indoors. Except on festive or ceremonial occasions 
almost all women dress in cotton. The festive or ceremonial dress 
consists of ono or two sots of silk or embroidered robes called 
pitdmbafs and bodices. Those rich garments are given by tho 
husband at marriage ai)^ generally last tlm*ing tho whole of tho 
woman^s life. A rich wonian^s ceremonial dress is worth £1 0 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200), and a middle class or poor woln^lll^s £11 to £<S 
(Rs. 30-80). Tho yearly cost of dress varii's for a rich woman from 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), and fora middle class or poor woman from 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). Except courtezans who always wear shoos 
and women of tho better class families who wear embroidered 
broadcloth slippers for a year or two after marriage, ITusalman 
women never wear shoos. 

The men of some of the lower classes, butchers, water-carriers' and 
sweepers, when they can afford it, are fond of wearing a largo gold 
ring in the right ear, and a silver chain called lotht to 2:^ lbs. (50 to 
100 tolas) in weight on tho right ankle. The men of the other 
classes seldom wear any ornament except finger rings. All who can 
afford it arc fond of ornamenting their boys with a large thick gold 
or silver neck-ring called hansli^ a pair of silver or gold w'ristlcts 
called kadds, and a pair of silver ankle chains or todds. Almost 
all Musalman women begin married life with a good store of 
ornaments, ^^heir ])aronts must give them at k^ast one nosering, a 
set of eight to ton gold or silver earrings, and silver finger rings ; 
and their husbands must invest in ornaments for tlie bride as much 
as tho amount of the dowry which is gencrnJly £12 14s‘. (Rs. 127). 
Among tho poor^'r classes a woman seldom kccj)s her full stock of 
wedding jewels. Most of them disnppedr by degrees in meeting 
special expenses and in tiding the fayiily over times of dear food or 
scanty employment. 

Townsmen of the four main divisions are fond of luxury and good 
living. Their houses are generally one-storiod with tiled roofs. 
Many of thorn have a front or back yard enclosed by a stone wall 
five to seven feet high. A few of the better class of houses have 
walls of cut-stone and cement, and a framework of good limber. 
But the walls of most aro * of rough stone and clay smeared with a 
wash of cowdung ; tho timber framework is scanty and cheaj). 
Few houses have much furniture. Almost none have tables or cliairs 
or other articles of European pattern. They have a few mats and 
carpets, a few lo^ stools, a cot or two, some (juilts or blankets, and 
cooking and drinking vessels. Some of tho rich and woll-to-do 
have Persian or En^ish carpets and China mats in tlio sitting or 
public room called haithah or ddlan, and largo cushions or bolsters 
laid against the walls to lean on. The houses of tho rich and 
well-to-do generally contain five or six rooms, built round a square 
OP central yard which occasionally has a well of drinking water. 
Of the five rooms the front room is s<3t apart as a public room^ and 
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tlio last as a cook-room ; the rest are kept either as sleeping rooms or 
as store rooms. A ricli man’s house built of cut-stoue and cement 
with a good timber frame costs JB50 to £300 (Ks. 500-3000) to 
build and lO.v. to lG.s‘. (Rs. 5-8) a mouth to hire ; a lower, middle, or 
poor man'^s house costs £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) to build and 
Is. to t,s*. (8 /nuiu.s* - Rs. 2) a month to hiro. Village houses are 
built in much the same stylo as the poorer class of town liouses. 
They have generally throe or four rooms. Tho front room, which is 
always tlie biggost^is sot apart as a cattle-shed ; the middle room or 
rooms ai'C used for sleeping and for storing ^rain ; and the back room 
for cooking. The lionscs have little furniture, a cot or two with 
l)lankets, and a few brass and clay vessels. 

Some landholders or yn^7'/v7rb*6* and ricli traders keep one or two 
house servants and grooms, and pay them 8^. to lG.s'. (Rs. 4-8) a 
month. With this exception the only servants which Musalmdtis 
cmjdoy are barbers, washermen, and wnter-carriers. These men work 
for several families. Each family pays the washerman £l to £2 
(Rs. 10-20) a year, the water-cai'rier 10.s\ to £1 (Rs. 5-10), and tho 
barbbr Ss. to J2.s*. (Rs. 1-G). 

Village Musalmaiis are almost all land or estate holders. Town 
Musalmaiis follow all callings, trading in piocegoods and grain, 
and taking timber contracts, and supplying provisions to the 
Comniissiiriat Deiiartment. Two callings forbidden to the faithful 
are commonly followed by well-to-do townsmen, monoylonding 
and liquor-seiling. Even th(5 descendants of some of the liighest 
religious families fn^ely aiid openly exercise these callings. Tho 
bulk of the men of tho four main divisions are servants and 
messengers. 

Except trading }3()horas and Melimans, and some classes of 
craftsmen, the bulk of the townsmen, though clean and orderly, 
are somewhat idle and fond of drink and good living ; tho villagers, 
es])ecially the luisbandnien, are hardworking and thrifty, but untidy 
and occasionally somewhat turbulent. 

Except traders and a few craftsmen, husbandmen, and servants 
who arc well-to-do, most town Mnsalmans are badly off. Some live 
comfortably on their earnings though forced to borrow to meet 
special ex[)onses, while others are pinched living from hand to 
mouth. All but the very richest suffered severely in the 1876-77 
famine not only from the very high prices of grain but because of 
tho failure of the demand for their labcnirorfor the articles which they 
produce. Many were forced to part with the bulk of their property, 
and others incurred debts which they liave not been able to pay. 

'J’hc only specially Musalmjln ceremony wiiich all classes practise 
is circumcising their sons. Of other specially MusalmAn rites 4he 
main body of Bolgaum Musalmaiis observe the ’ sacrifice or ahika 
ceremony cither on the seventh, twelfth, or fourteenth day after the 
birth of a child, and tho initiation or hlamilla that is in God^s 
Name when the child is four years four months and four days old. 
Tho mass of craftsmen, husbandmen, and labourers avoid the 
sacrifice and tho initiation ceremonies partly from ignorance partly 
from poverty, A\^omen of all classes aro careful to keep ehhati ov 
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the siztli day after the birth of a child^ and to observe the shaving 
or mimdan-oi the child^s head on the fortieth day after its birth or 
when it is a year or two old. On the shaving ceremony they spend 
large sums on dinners. A few craftsmen and labourers in a woman’s 
first pregnancy hold a satvdsa ceremony in the seventh month, 
spending a little on dinners to friends and relations. All classes 
rub the bride and bridegroom with turmeric and henna ; and the 
first four Fridays after a marriage, called are kept as festive 
days and a little is spent on dinners to friends and relations. The 
new-moon day of the first Muharram after marriage is unlucky for 
a married couple, l^hey are separated for a month, the bride going 
to her father’s house whore the husband is not allowed to see her for 
some days. On the third day after a death a ziarat or third day 
mourning is held. About seven in the morning the mourners with 
some friends and relations go to the mosque and all read the Kuran. 
When the reading is over two trays are handed round, one with 
parched rice mixed with fruit, the other with flowers and a cup of 
scent. The parched rice and fruit are taken by those present. Of 
the flowers each picks one, dips it into the scent cup, and puts it back 
on the tray. The flowers are afterwards taken to the grave. On the 
tenth day a grand dinner is given at a cost of £3 to £8 (Rs. 30-80), 
and after every tenth day for six months the Kuran is read and 
prayers arc offered to God beseeching him to show pity to the soul 
of the dead, and alms are given. 

Except members of the four main divisions and some servants 
and traders, who teach their children to read the Kuran, few 
MusalmAns teach their children any religious books. Almost all 
are careful to have their boys circumcised and to got their marriages 
and funerals performed by the hdzi, that is the judge or marriage 
registrar, or his deputy. Though few attend the mosque service 
daily, almost all are careful to be present at the special services on 
the Bamzdn and Bakar Id festivals. They are also careful to give 
alms and to pay the Icdzi his dues. Their religious officers are tho 
hdzi or judge, the miUla or priest, and the mnjdvar or beadle. The 
Idzi, who under Musalmdn rule was both a criminal and civil judge, 
has now no function except to register marriages. Tho office of 
JcaziiB'm most cases hereditary, the family holding some estate 

f ranted by the Moghals. As marriage registrar tho kdzi is paid 
s. (Rs. 2J) for registering a marriage, and 2.9. 6d. (Rs. H) for 
registering a remarriage. He is much respected and his services are 
considered of high value. Next in importance to the kdzi comes the 
mulla or priest who is commonly ndih or deputy kdzi. He is gene- 
rally a man chosen from some poor family because of his knowledge 
of the Kurin ‘and of Urdu, and is deputed by the district kdzi to 
register marriages in a certain village. Each village has one rmdla 
or priest who receives one-fourth part of the kdzi\^ fee, that is 6d, to 
28, 3d. (4-10 a«.) for a marriage and 3d, to 7 id, (2-5 a#.) fora 
remarriage. Besides these fees, the priest makes small sums by cut- 
ting the throats of goats, sheep, and fowls with the proper Musalmin 
purifying ceremonies.^ He cuts the throats of animals not only for 


I This ceremoDy is called hcUdl koma or making Uwfttl. 
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Musalmd,ns but for Hindu landholders as well, .as they never eat the 
flesh of an animal which has not been killed by a mulla. In some 
villages, in reward for this service, the hereditary mulla holds 
land granted by the villagers for his services. This he generally 
himself tills. The ministrants or miijdvara are chiefly employed as 
the guardians of the shrines of Musahmln saints. The ofl&ce, as a 
rule, is not hereditary and holders occasionally give up the post if they 
find bettor employment. They live either by begging or on the offer- 
ings made to the shrine of which they have charge. They pray to 
the saint on behalf of all who off er cocoanuts, sweetmeats, or flowers, 
or who sacrifice slieep or fowls at the saint's shrine. Besides the 
offerings which he receives for the saint the uinjdrar is presented with 
Irf. to 1 ^d. (I -1 (tuna) as climufliL or lamp-money which he keeps for 
himself. Ministrants, whose shrines do not yield enough to support 
them, go from village to village begging in the name of their saint, 
and sometimes journey to Poona or to Bombay stay ing several mouths 
and returning for the yearly urutf or fair. The spiritual guides or 
that is saint-sons, are held in high respect. The chief saintly 
families in Belgaum arc the Bashebans wlio are descended from Pir 
Syed Umar lilrus and Pir Syed Miiliammed bin Syed Ali Khatdl. 
The representatives of these holy nien live chiefly on the rents of 
their estates and by moueyleuding. They have no specially religious 
character, and do not attempt to gain converts to Islam. 

Most Musalimius belong to the sect of Sunnis that is they accept 
the suoc('Ssion of the four Imams, Abiihakar-Sidik, Umar, Usman, 
and Ali. They form a body bound together by strong religious ties. 
They worshij) in the same mosque, keep the same holidays, 
perforin the same religious and social ceremonies, and respect and 
employ the same kd^A,s\ Musalmans who are not members of the 
main community of Sunnis either belong to the minor Musalmd»n 
sects or to tlio bodies of local converts who have either never given 
up or who have again taken to Hindu practices. The ' minor 
MusMlmaii sects are represented in Belgaum by tlic Bohords, people 
of Gujarat origin who belong to the Ismaili branch of Shids. They 
arc known as DaudI Bohords trom the name of the pontiff or Mula 
Sahob whose claims in a disputed succession they supported.^ 
Another sect of some consecjuence, the Ghair Mahdis or anti- 
Mfihdis, hold that the Mahdi or looked for Imam or leader has come. 


1 Shiaa that is holy, generally called rdhjift or heretics, arc the second of the main 
MiiHaiiiidn scots. They reject three of the four Sunni Irndma, Abubakar-Sidik, 
Umar, and UsmAii, and in their stead honour twelve Irndnis of whom the first is All 
the son-in-law of the Prophet. ShiAs are divided into two classes, Mustdlians and 
Ismailians. The division arose on the death of the sixth Imdm, Jdfer Sadik who died 
in 1 ( H . fills). This pontiff had quarrelled with his eldest son and passed him over in 

favour of his younger son Ismdili. Those who su 2 )ported the elder brother are known 
as Mustdlians and those who supported the younger brother as Tsindilians. The chief 
ropreseiitetives of the Mustdiians are the Khojda the followers of H.H. Agdh AliShdh 
Khan, and the chief representatives of the Ismdilians are the Ddudi Bohords. The chief 
points of difference between Sunnis and Shids arc that the Sunnis hold that Abubakar, 
Omar, and Usman were the lawful successors of the prophet ; and the Shids believe 
that Ali was the lawful heir to the Khaliph.lt and was kept out of his rights by the 
three others. The Shids leave out certain passages from the Kurdn which they say 
were written by Usman ; and ad^a chapter in praise of Ali under the belief that ft 
was kept back by Usman. 
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Among the separate communities the mutton-butchers or Kasdis, 
the betel-sellers or TamboHs, and the fruiterers or Bdgbans, have 
such strong Hindu leanings that they do not associate with other 
Musalmans. They almost never come to mosque, eschew beef, 
keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer vows to Iliridu 
gods. Almost all of these special communities .who marry among 
themselves only, have a union or committee called jamat wliich 
settles their disputes at meetings of the men of the community eacli 
under a head called or chaad/iarL The headman is chosen 

from among tho oldest and rhdiest members of the community. If 
the majority of the men of the class agree tho headman has power 
to fine any ono who breaks tho caste rules. Almost all of those 
distinct communities obey the Icuxi^ and sometimes <rcfor social 
disputes to him for disposal. 

The want of education, thrift, and forethought grojitly interferes 
with the prospects of the Musalmans. Except the pushing well- 
to-do trading Memans and Boh eras, who teach their boys Marathi 
and Urdu, not more than tliirty p(jr cent of tho Musalmans send 
their boys to school. Few learn English or enter Government service 
as clerks. 

Few Musalmans leave tho district in search of employiiiont or for 
other causes. On the contrary a considerable number of Musalmans, 
especially military pensioners, are drawn to settle at]3clgaum by tho 
cheapness of provisions, tho pleasantness of tlio climate, and because 
of the openings for employinont which tho prcsenco of so large a body 
of troops Cfiusos. ^rhe ten classes that form tlie main body of 
Musalmans, who intermarry and are separate in little more than in 
name, include, besides tho four general divisions of Syods Shaikhs 
Moghals and ]\ithans, six small communities of whom two are 
shopkeepers, Attars or pci’fuino-sellcrs and Manyars or bangle- 
sellers; three arc craftsmen, Kalaigars or tinsmiths Kharadis or 
wood-turners and Nalbands or farriers ; and one, the Bedras, are 
servants. 

Syeds or Pirza'da's, also*known* as Mashaiks, number about 
a thousand, and claim descent chiefly from two Bclgaum saints, 
Syed Muhammad bin Syed Ali Katali known as Katalwali or Saint 
Katal, and Syed Umar Idrus Basheban. Both of these men came 
from Arabia as missionaries during the rule of tho Adilshahi kings 
of Bij^piir (1489-1686). They hold estates which were granted to 
them by the Bijapur kings and tho Moghal emperors. Though 
mixture of blood has greatly changed their appearance, these Syods 
trace their origin to Ali and Fatima the son-in-law and daughter of 
the Prophet. The men take the word Syed that is holy, or Mir that 
is head, before, and Shdh that is king, after their 'names; and the 
women add Bibi to theirs. Their homo speech is IlindiistaTii. The 
men are tall or of middle height, well-built, strong, and faii\ They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white or green 
turban or a headscarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and loose 
trousers. The women, who are either tall or middle-sized and. 
refined, with arched eyebrows, long straight nose, full limbs, and 
fair skin, wear the Hindu robe and Jbodice. They do not appear 
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in public, and perform no work except minding the house. Both 
men and women are neat and tidy in their habits. The rich are 
landlords or jdgirddrSy traders, and commissariat contractors; the 
poor are soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants. Though 
hardworking, they are apt to fall into a luxurious and intemperate 
way of living. Most of them are well-to-do and not scrimped for 
food. As a rule they marry among themselves but they occasionally 
give their daughters to Shaikhs of high family. Their customs do 
not differ from those of other Musalmans. They follow the regular 
kdzi and employ him in their marriage and funeral ceremonies. In 
religion they are Sunnis of the Ilanafi school. Most of them are 
religious, but the bulk of the young men are careless about saying 
their prayem. They take much interest in teaching their children 
Arabic, Persian, and Mardthi, and of late some have begun to send 
their boys to English schools. 

Shaikhs, that is Elders, are found in largo numbers throughout 
the district. 7^iey are of two main branches, the Sidikis who 
trace their descent to Ababakr Sidik the father-in-law, and the 
Parukis*who trace their descent to Umeral-Faruk the son-in-law of 
the Prophet Muhammad. Besides those who may have some strain 
of foreign blood many local converts have received the title of 
Shaikh from the masters who induced them to embrace Isl^m. 
Their appearance and dress do not differ from those of the Syeds 
and like them their home speech is Hindustani. The men take the 
word Shaikh or elder before, and the women the word Bibi or lady 
after their names. Their women, like Syod women, do not appear in 
public or do any work except managing the house. Both men and 
women are neat and clean. They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
hospitable. The rich arc traders and landlords or jdgirddrs, and 
the poor are soldiers, constables, servants, and messengers. A few 
are rich and well-to-do, but most are poor and in debt. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the ordinary classes 
of Musalmans, from whom they do not differ in manners or customs. 
They obey the kdzi and have np special headman. In religion they 
are Sunnis of the Hanaff school. As a class they are religious, most 
of them, except the ymung, being careful to say their prayers. They 
teach their children Urdu and Marathi, and of late some have begun 
to send their boys to English schools. 

Moghals, the representatives of the Moghal invaders of the 
Deccan in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are found in 
small numbers. The men add Mirza to their names and the women 
Bibi ; they speak Hindustani and do not differ in appearance or dress* 
from Syeds or Shaikhs. Both the men and women are neat and 
clean and the women neither appear in public nor add to the family 
income. They are hardworking, but many of them are fond of 
drink and few are well-to-do or able to save. They are either 
constables, messengers, servants, or husbandmen. Except with 
Syeds, who do not as a rule give their daughters to Moghals, they 
marry with all the main classes of Musalmans. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They obey the Mtsi nm\ their manners and customs do not 
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differ from those of other regular Mnsalmans. They teach their 
ohildren Urdu and Mardthi. None have learnt English or risen to 
high position. 

Fatha'ns, or Warriors, said to come ivompaithna to penetrate, are 
found in large numbers throughout tho district. They represent 
the Afghans who came to the Deccan in the service of the Bijdpur 
kings and Moghal emperors. Some of them are local converts who 
took the title of Pathd,n because they joined Islam under the 
patronage of some Afghan general or missionary. They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi with others. They are tall 
or of middle height, well-made, strong, and dark or olive skinned. Tho 
men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Mardtha 
turban, a short shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers 
or a waistcloth. The women, who are either tall or of middle size, 
with regular features and wheat-coloured skins, wear tho Hindu robe 
and bodice. They neither appear in public nor add to the family 
income. Both men and women are neat and tidy in their habits. 
They are soldiers, constables, messengers, servants, and husbandmen. 
Though hardworking, many of them are fond of smoking hemp and 
drinking- fermented millet beer or boja, and palm -spirit. As a class 
they are badly off, many of them being in debt. They maiTy among 
themselves or with any of the main Musahnan divisions. Except the 
villagers who abstain from the use of beef and offer vows to Hindu 
gods, their manners do not differ much from those of the ordinary 
MusaJmans. They are Sunnis of tho Hjinafi school, but few of them 
are religious or careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys 
Urdu and Marathi, and of late some have begun to send their 
children to Government schools to learn English. None have risen to 
any high position. 

Atta'rs or Perfumers, local converts from tho Hindu class of 
the same name, are found in small numbers in some of the larger 
towns. According to their own account, they wore converted to 
Islam by the Emperor Aurangzcb (1G87-1707). Their home tongue is 
HiudustAni, .but with Hindifs they* speak Mardthi aud Kaiiarese 
fluently. The men who are middle-sized, well-made, and dark or olive 
skinned, shave tho bead, wear the beard full, and dross in a Mardtha 
turban or.headscarf, a tight-fitting jacket, and tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. Their women, who are of middle size, delicate, with 
good features and of a wheat colour, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, but except when they grow elderly do not 
help the men in selling perfumes. Both men and women are neat 
and clean in their habits. They are attars or perfume-sellers and find 
a fairly constant demand for their wares. They sell several sorts 
of perfumes and tooth-powders, chiefly extocts of rose, jessamine, 
and other flowers, at prices varying from 28, to £1 (Rs. 1-10) the tola 
of fths of an ounce ; frankincense or agarhatti at one to two shillings 
(8 a«.-Re. 1) the pound ; aloe wood or argaja at one to two shillings 
the tola ; dentrifice or missi at li?. (8 ans,) the pound ; red -powder or 
hinku at one shilling (8 as.) the pound ; rod thread or ndda for 
women’s hair-nets at 1^. (8 as.) the pound ; and the thread garlands 
or sahellis which are worn during the Moharram festival at l\d. to 
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3d. (1-2 as,) the pair. 01 these articles, the tooth-powder or miasi, 
g,nd the red -powder or hunJeit, are the only articles sold in any large 
quantity. The flower extracts or attar, the frankincense or agarhafti, 
and the other perfumes are sold only occasionally to the rich. The 
thread garlg-nds are sold only during the latter five of the ten days 
of the Muharrani festival, and are bought by both Hindus and 
Musalinans. Their yearly income does not exceed £50 (Rs. 500). 
Most have shops; but some of the poor ha.wk their wares from street 
to street or from village to village. ^I'hey are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober, and some of them are fairly well-to-do and able to save, 
^.riioy do not form a separate comiiiuiiity nor liavc they any special 
organization. Th(?y marry either among themselves or with any of 
the regular classes of Musalinans, and hav(j nothing peculiar in their 
manners or customs, iniey arc Sunnis of the Ilanafl school, most of 
them fairly religious or careful to say their ])raycrs. They do not 
send their children to school. Of late some have begun to teach their 
boys Maraihi and Urdu, but none have risen to any high position. 

Manya'rs, Dealers in hardware and glass bangles, are local 
converts, probably of mixed Hindu origin. They are found in small 
numbers in Helgaum and other large towns. They are said to have 
been c(m verted by the lOmjieror Aurangz(-b between 1687 and 
1707. Their homo spcccli is Hindustani and out of doors Marathi 
or Kaiiaresc. l^hey are tnll or of middle siz(', well-made, and of a 
brownisli colour. Tliomen shave the liead, wear tlio board full, and 
dress in Hindu fashion in a shirl, n waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, a])pcar in public, and liolp the men in their work. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits. Chineso and 
European competition has forced the Maiiyars to give up making 
glass bangles and tnkc to trading in hardware and miscellaneous 
arcicles. Of bangles tliey sell two kinds of Chinese glass bangles which 
they buy from wholesale Hindu deah'rs in Bombay, a dearer bangle at 
l6*. Gd. (12 as.) tlie dozen and a cheaper banglo at 6d. to 9d. (4- G as.) 
the dezon, and commoji or coiii^try glass bangles at 4d. (2i as.) the 
ilozeii. Iliey make and sell lac bracelets at 9d. to l.s. (G- 8 as.) the 
dozen. Of hardware they sell iron vessels, buying them cheap from 
Ghisadi tinkers or wandering blacksmiths and selling them at a good 
profit to Pin jaras or cotton-teasers and Momins or weaver's. They 
buy cotton rojies by weight and sell tliom by the yard. Of European 
articles tlu'y sell match-boxes, mirrors, brass ornaments, and 
lanterns, which they buy from wholesale Bohora or Hindu merchants. 
Some of them stay in their sho])s, and others go to villages which 
have weekly markets. When the men arc away the women sit in 
the shops and sell. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and, 
though their profits are small, they are fairly off and able to save 
foj‘ emergencies. They marry cither among themselves or with any 
of the regular Musalinans. They have two different craft naines : 
Bangarharas who sell bangles, and Manyars who deal in bangles and 
hardware. These are not separate communities as they internjarry 
and eat together. They have no special organization and no headman 
except the Icdzi who settles their social disputes. Their manners 
and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalm&ns. They 
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are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits. 

Kalalgairs, or Tjnsmitiis, probably local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, arc found iu small numbers in Belgaum and in some 
other largo towns. They are said to have been converted by 
Aurangzeb (1687-1707) and call themselves Shaikhs. Their homo 
tongue is Hindustani, but with Hindus they speak correct Marathi 
or Kdnarcse. l.'liey are middle-sized, thin, and cither dark or 
olive-coloured. The men shave tlio head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a largo Maratha-like white or red turban, a shirt, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. Tho 
women, who arc like the men in face, weart he ordinary Maratlia 
robe and bodice. They do not appear in jniblie, and add iiothitig to 
the family income. Both men and women ani neat and chian in their 
habits. They are tinsmiths by craft and are hard working, but somo 
of them aro excessively fond of intoxicating drinks on whicli they 
spend most of their earnings. They aro neither rich nor scrimped 
for food, but have to borrow to meet special expenses. They coat 
copper and brass vessels with tin and work for all classes, being paid 
1/?. 6d. to 2s, (12 Ut9.-Ro. 1) for tinning a dozen vessels. Their 
employment is said of late to have declined as many of the poorer 
MusalmAnsand Hiiadiis are said to have taken to cooking tlioir every- 
day food in clay vessels to save tlio cost of tinuijig brass and copper. 
Many aro said to have gone to Haidarabad, Poona, or Bombay. 
They marry cither among themselves or with any of tlio regular 
classes of Musfdmdus. They form .a well -organized body and liold 
meetings to settle social disputes under a headman or ehaadhari 
chosen from iiic oldest and most rospocied members. If the majority 
agree, tho headman has power to line any one who breaks the class 
rules. In other ways their manners or customs do not differ from 
those of tho regular Musalmans. They obey the k(b:i and employ him 
at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. They arc Sunnis of tho 
Hanafi school, but few A them are j:eligious or careful to say their 
prayers. They send their boys to school and teach them MartUhi, 
None have risen to any high position. 

Khara'dis, orWoon-TUiiXEiiS, local converts probably of the Sutar 
caste, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and in other largo 
towns. They are said to have been converted by A urangzeb. Among 
themselves they speak Hindustani, and Marathi or Kanareso with 
others. Tho men aro tall or of middle size, well-made, and dark. 
They shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, 
and dress in a large red Maratha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in face, wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice. They appear in public and help the 
men in their work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits. They are wood-turners by craft, and turn bed-logs, 
cradles, and children’s toys, and colour them with red, yellow, orange,- 
green, and blue lac. They are hardworking and thrifty, and most of 
them are sober. They earn one to two shillings (8 as, - Re. 1) a day, 
but their work is so uncertain that many have given up their craft 
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and become servants and messengers or gone to Bombay or 
Haidarabad in search of work. They are not well-to-do, and live 
from hand to mouth. They marry either among themselves or 
with any of the regular classes of Musalmd^ns. Though they form 
a separate body, they have no special organization and no headman 
except the kdzi who settles their social disputes. Their customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give their boys any schooling. On the 
whole they are said to be a falling class. 

Nalbands, or Farrieks, probably local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, are found in small niirnbors in Belgaiim. They are said to 
have been converted by Aurangzeb, and call themselves Shaikhs. 
They speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kdnarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height, strong, and dark 
or olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard either short 
or full, and dress in a Maratlia turban, a shirt, a jacket, and a pair 
of tight trousers or a waistcloth. l^he women, who are of middle 
size, well-featured, and wheat-coloured, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and neither appear in public nor add to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. They 
make their living as farriers, shoeing horses and bullocks. They 
are hardworking, but excessively fond of drink and of smoking 
hemp or (jdnja. Except a few, who are fairly off, most are fa debt. 
They are paid 1.9, to 2/?. Grf. (8 a^.-Ks. Ij) for shooing a horse and 
2d, to Gd. (2-4 an.) for shoeing a bullock. They go from house to 
house in search of work, and some of the poorer sit by the roadside 
or near places whore laden bullock-carts stop. Their work is 
uncertain and the^ do not earn more than 14.s. to £l 6s, (Rs. 7-13) 
a month. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
general classes of M usalmans. l^hey are separate only in name. They 
have no class organization, and their manners and customs do not 
differ from those of the regular Musalmans. They obey the kdzz and 
through him settle social disputes. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
teach their children Mardthi, but none teach them English. Besides 
as Nalbands some earn their living as messengers and servants. 

Bedars, or Fearl^iss, Hindu converts from the local tribe of 
Baidarus, are found in small numbers in Belgaum, They are said to 
have been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur (1763-1781), who 
considered them among his most trusty soldiers. They are said to 
have come from Maisur to Belgaum about seventy years ago. They 
call themselves Khdns. Their home speech is Hindustani, but with 
others they talk Marathi and Kfinarese. The men are tall and 
robust, with large eyes, long straight noses, broad chests, with dark 
or olive skins. Some shave the head ; others let the hair grow. 
They weir long and full beards, and dress in a turban, a coat, a shirty 
and tight trousers. Their women, who are either tall or of middlo 
height, well-made, with regular features and fair skin, dress in the 
Hindu robe and bodice. They appear in public but do not add to 
the family income. Both mpn and women are neat and clean in 
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their habits. They are servants and messengers. They arc 
hardworking but excessively fond of liquor. Tliey are neither 
well-to-do npr scrimped for food, and on marriages and other 
special occasions have to borrow. They do not form a separate 
community. They marry with the main body of Musalmans and do 
not differ from them in manners and customs. They have no special 
organization and no headman except the regular kdzi who settles 
their social disputes. They are Sunnis of the Hiinafi school, and are 
generally religious and sometimes strict in saying their prayers. 
Some of thorn teach their boys Marathi, but none teach them English. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-eight separate communities, the six of outside 
oi'igin are the Bohoras, Gaokasdbs, Labbeys, Momans, and Mukoris. 

Bohora's,^ the only Shias in the district, are found in small 
numbers in Belgaum. Originally partly Hindu converts and partly 
descendants of Arab and Persian immigrants, they are said to have 
come from Snrat and Bombay to Belgaum about forty years ago. 
They are Ismaili Shias in religion and are known as Daiidis from 
Daud, the name of a pontiff or Miilla Saheb whose claim they 
supported in a case of disputed succession. Their home speech 
is Gujardti, and with others they speak Hindustani or Marathi. 
They arc active and well-made with an olive skin and regular 
clear-cut features. The men shave the head, wear the board long, 
and dress with considerable care and neatness in a white tightly wound 
turban, a long shirt hanging to the knee, a waistcoat, a long overcoat, 
and a pair of loose trousors of wliito cloth or striptid chintz. The 
women are fair and delicate, witli regular features. They are very 
clean, neat, and modest and are particidarly fond of dyeing the solos 
of their feet and the palms of their hands rod with henna, ^flicy 
appear in public muffled in a long cloak from head to foot. Except 
by house work they add nothing to the family income. Their dress is 
a petticoat of t'.ree or four yards of silk or chintz, a headscarf, and 
a backless bodice with short and tight-fitting sleeves. I^ho largo 
cloak or hurkha which they Vear ^ait of doors is made of striped 
black silk or chintz. They deal chiefly in Bombay piccegoods and 
in hardware. They are said to be honourable traders and to havo 
a good name for fair dealing. They arc hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober, very economical, and well-to-do. They oat and drink with 
other Musalmd,ns but marry only among themselves. They havo 
a well-organized community with a rmilla at thoir head, tho deputy 
of the pontiff or chief muUa of Surat, who performs their nicarriago, 
circumcision, and death ceremonies, and collects tho duos wiiieh they 
are bound to pay to tho chief mulla. They lay in the hands of the 
dead a paper written by the chief muUa praying tho Almighty to 
have pity on the dead man^s souP. Printed copies of this prayer are 


1 The word Bohora is probably from the Gujardti vohorvu to trade. 

* The words of this prayer are, I seek shelter with the Great God and with his 
excellent nature against Satan, who has been overwhelmed with stones. Oh God, 
this slave of your’s who has died and upon whom you liave decreed death is weak 
and poor and needs your mercy. Pardon his sins, be gracious to him, and raise his 
soul with the souls of tho Prophets and the truthful, the martyrs, and ^ the holy, for 
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sent from Surat to the deputy mulla who is paid a fee varying from 
£2 to £30 (Rs. 20-300). The manners and customs of BohorAs do 
not greatly differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They do not 
pray in the ordinary mosques but have a separate meeting-room or 
jamdUlx'hdna where they meet to pray and settle social disputes. 
Though they do not obey or respect the regular hazi^ they are allowed 
to bury their dead in the regular burial ground. They send therf 
boys to Government schools to learn Marathi and teach them 
Gujardti at home. None toach their boys English and they follow 
no calling but trade. They are pushing and prosperous. 

Ga'okasa'bs, or Bekp-butchers, immigrants from Maisur, are 
found in small numbers in the Belgaum cantonment. They are said 
to have come with General Wellesley^s army in 1803. They are 
believed to bo descendants of Abyssinian slaves. They are either 
tailor of middle height, well-made, strong, and dark. Their home 
speech is Hindustani. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, 
and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat/ and a pair of tight 
trousers. The women, who have the same cast of face as the men, 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodice, appear unveiled in public, and 
help the men in selling the smaller parts of beef. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. They generally kill cows 
and have fixed shops, selling the beef to Christians and Musalmdns, 
and to Mhdrs, Bhangis, and other low-class Hindus. They are 
hardworking, but much given to intoxicating drinks, and are said to 
be hot-tempered and quarrelsome. A few of them are rich, but the 
bulk are in debt. They form a separate community, and marry only 
among themselves. They have a well-managed union with a head- 
man or chnudlmri, who, with the consent of the majority of the men, 
has power to fine any one who breaks caste rules. Their manners 
and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans and like 
them they obey and respect the regular hizi. In religion they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but they are not religious or careful to 
say their prayers. Being themselves illiterate, they do not send 
their boys to school. They tafc^ to nO new pursuits. 


to be with them is good. This is thy bounty. Oh God, have mercy on his body that 
stays in tlie earth and show him thy kindness that he may be freed from pain and 
that the place of his refuge may be good. By your favourite angels, by the serene 
angels, by your messengers, the Prophets, the best of the created, and by the chosen 
Prophet the choice Amin, Muhammad the best of those who have walked ou earth 
and ^vhom heaven has overshadowed, and by bis successor Ali, the son of Abi Tdlib, 
the father of the noble Imilins and the bearer of heavy burdens from off the shoulderof 
your J^rophet. and by our Lady Fatima-tuz Zdhera, and by the Irn^ms her offspring 
Hasan and Hussain, descendants of your Prophet and by Ali son of Hussain and by 
Muhammad son of Ali, and Jdfer son of Muhammad, and Ismail son of Jdfer, and 
Muhammad son of Ismail, and Abdulah-al-Mastur, and A hmad-aLMastur, and 
Hussain -aUMastur, and our Lord Mahadi, and our Lord Kdim, and our Lord Mansur, 
and our Lord Moiz, and our Lord Aziz, and our Lord Hakim, and our Lord Zahir, and 
our Lord Mustansir, and our Lord Mustali, and our Lord Amir, and our Lord the 
Imto-ul-Tyab Abul Kasim Aminal-Mominain, and by their deputies and their 
represen tail vea and by the apostles and by the Kaimal Akharilzamdn, and his 
representatives and by the religious Imiims of his time, may the blessings of God be 
i.pon them, and by the apostle vAzi {a) for the time being our Syed and Lord, and our 
Syed (f/) the deputy of his Lordship, and our Syed [a) the neighbour of his Lordship, 
and (a) the ministers of law who are learned and just, God is the best repifesentativo 
an<i the best defendei. There is no power nor virtue but in God. 

(/r) The name of the present holder is entered. 
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Ea'kars, originally of the Kakarzabi tribe of AfgbAns^ are found 
in considerable numbers in tbe Belgaum cantonment. According 
to tbeir story, about the middle of tbe eighteenth century they 
came to India as mercenaries of Ahmad Shah Abdali, and in 1758 
on the defeat of the AbdAli governor of Sirhind by RaghunAth Rao, 
the KAkars wandered in bands through MAlwa, the North-West 
Provinces, and Gujarat, leading the life of outlaws. At last, hearing 
of the rise of Haidar Ali^s power in Maisur, they joined him and 
remained in his service in the mounted battery till the fall of l^ipu in 
1799. Some of thorn state that their forefathers came into Belgaum 
with Haidar Ali, and others that they came with General Wellesley 
about 1803. Among themselves they speak a peculiar dialect, a 
mixture of rough Hindustani, Brij, Malvi, and Mardthi. With others 
they speak Deccan Hindustani. The men are tall, strong, and 
well-made, and dark or olive skinned. The men either shave the head 
or lot the hair grow, wear the beard full and long, and dress in a 
headscarf or a white Maratha turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a. pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. Like the men, the women 
are tall, thin, regular -featured, and dark, and wear the Hindu robe 
and bodice. They appear in public and by their earnings add to 
the family income. Both men and women, though hardworking, are 
dirty and untidy, and being very fond of drink are not well-to-do. 
The men am servants, messengers, and pony-keepers, and the women 
sell poultry and head-loads of fuel. The men make to £1 
(Rs. 6-10), and the women 85 . to 10.-?. (Rs. 4-5) a month. ^/'hqy 
form a separate body marrying only among themselves. 'J'hoy 
are a well-organized community with a headman styled jantdddr 
chosqn from among their oldest and richest members. The present 
jamdddr at Belgaum is learned in Persian, Marathi, and Urdu, and is 
highly respQctod not only by the Kakars of Belgaum, but also by 
those of Dh^rwAr, Hubli, and Kaladgi. With the consent of the 
majority of the castemeu the jmndddr has power to fine any one 
who breaks caste rules. Their manners and customs differ little 
from those of ordinary Musalmans, gjid they respect and obey the 
regular kdzi, employing him in their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and some of them are religious 
and careful to attend prayers at the mosque. They have begun to 
teach their children Marathi and Urdu. None of them teach their 
children English nor has any of them risen to a high position. 

Labbeys, who are traders in skins and leather, are temporary 
immigi’ants from the Madras Presidency. They are the descendants 
of the Arabs and Persians who in the seventh century fled from the 
tyranny of Hajjaj-ibn-Yusuf, the governor of Ir&k, and of the Arab 
and Persian merchants in whose hands the foreign trade of West 
India remained until the establishment of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Their home speech is 
Arvi or MalabAri and with others Hindustani. Their thin ovfil faces, 
small and dark eyes, high cheek-bones, and pale skins prove a strain 
of foreign blood. The men are tall or of middle height, welUmade, 
and strong. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
white skull-cap around which on going out a korkchief of striped 
cotton is wound/a long shirt falling to the knees, and a red or black 
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striped waistcloth not drawn, back between the feet like the Mardthi 
waiatcloth. Tliey are neat and clean in their liabits. As they stay 
in Bel gaum for only a Tew months they do not bring their women 
with them. They are hardworking, thrifty, mild, honest, and sober, 
and for the most part are well-to-do, and have good credit as traders, 
lliey arc of great help to tlie local butchers to whom they advance 
£10 to £100 (ihs. 100-1000) to keep them from passing into the 
hands of rival hide-merchants. They buy skins from the butchers 
at 8/?. to V2s. (Its. i-G) a dozen and send them in salt to Madras or 
Bombay where they have tamieries. In religion they are Sunnis of 
the Shafai or Arab school. They are said to be strictly religious, 
and careful to say their prayers and to k6cp the rules of their faith. 
They are on the whole a rising class. 

Mehmans, properly Momins or Belihivpil’S and chiefly converts of 
the Cutch Vania and Lohana castes, are believed to have come from 
Cutch and Kathiawar about sixty years ago. Among themselves 
tliey speak Ciitchi and Hindustani with others. They number about ‘ 
forty houses and nearly a hundred souls, all of wliorn aro settled in 
Belgauni. ^I’hc men arc tall, w(*l]-mad(?, and strong, and of a brownish 
colour. They shavo the head, wear the bc'ard full, and dress in an 
cnibi’oidci’cd or silk headsc^arf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and 
a pair of loose trousci's. The women are (‘ithor tall oj‘ of middle 
liciglit, rather incliuoil to stoutness, with large and black or grey 
eyes, straight nose, and fair skin, They wear a long shirt or 
aha falling to tlio knee, a headscarf or odnn, and a pair of loose 
trous(TS ratlicr tight at tlio ankic.s. Except the old women who 
Fometiinos sit in the shojxs, they do not apjiear in public or add 
to the family income. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their habits. Some of the richer Mehmans contract to supply 
tlio commissariat with fuel ami provisions, others deal in piece- 
goods, and othei’s in liardAvare and miscellaneous European articles 
such as matches, candles, glass buttons, mirrors, threads, pins, and 
furniture. Tliey arc hardworking, thj’ifty, sober, and well-to-do. 
■J'licy are able to save and to* spend on special occasions. They 
iiiarry among ihenisolves or lake wives from Bombay Mehmans. 
TJi(;y form a sejiarato community but have no special class 
organization and no headman to settle their social disputes, except 
the regular hrd who presides over the meetings of the adult male 
mombers, and, Avith the consent of the majority, fines any one who 
breaks caste rules. 'J'heir manners and customs do not differ from 
those of ordinary Musalmans. flTioy arc Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and aro religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
send ilieir boys to school to learn Marjitiii and Urdu, but none 
learn English. None of them liavo taken to any calling except trade. 
On the whole they are a rising class. 

* Mukeris, that is Deniehs, local converts probably of the Lam&n ' 
or Ban jari castes, are found in small numbers in Belgaum. They 
are said to have come from Maisur as settlors with General^ 
Wellesley ^s army in 1803. They speak Hindustani among themselves 
and Marathi with others. The men are tall or of middle size, and ' 
» dark or olive skinned. They either wear the hair*or shavo the headj^ 
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have full beards, and dress in a Hindu-like turban or a headscarf, a 
shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe 
and bodice, appear in public, but add nothing to the family income, 
and have no very high character for modesty. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. Mukeris are grain-sellers 
and grocers. They are hardworkitig, thrifty, and sober, but have 
no character for honesty. Most of them are well-to-do and able to 
save. They form a separate community, marrying among themselves 
only. They settle social disputes at meetings of the men of the 
class under a headman or chaadhari chosen from among the richest 
and most respected families, who, in accordance with the wish of the 
majority of the members, has power to fine any one who breaks 
•caste rules. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They obey and respect 
the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriages and funerals. 
They teach their children Marathi and Urdu, but none learn English 
and none have risen to any high position. 

Ghair Ma'hdis, or anti-Maudis, believe that the looked for 
Maljidi, the last of the Imams, has come. I^heir Wahdi was a certain 
Muhammad Mahdi who was born in a.d. 1443 (r[. 847) in Jaunpur, a 
village near Benares, and who at the age of forty began to act as a 
saint or vali. He drew around him a largo body of followers at 
Jaunpur, and afterwards at Mecca. He returned to India in 1497 
and in 1499 at Patau in Gujarat openly laid claim to bo the looked 
for Mahdi. His public career was marked by the working of 
miracles ; he raised the dead, gave sight to the blind, and speech to 
the dumb. Ho travelled much, accompanied by two companions 
Syed Khondmir and Syed Muhammad. In h\arrah, a city of 
Khorasan, in the year 1504 (n, 910) Muhammad Mahdi died of 
fover, maintaining to the last that ho was the promised Mahdi. 
His grandson ^fuharamad, after being persecuted in the 
North-West Provinces and at Ujjain, was well received by 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Alimadnagiir (1590), who not only allowed 
him to remain in his dominions and to spread his faith, but gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Mahdi'a son. With the help of 
Burhdn^s patronage the Ghair Mahdis met with considerable success 
and gained a largo body of converts. Tliey continued a j)owcrful 
community till towards tho end of the seventeenth century tliey wero 
repressed by Aurangzeb. Though they are now free to profess their 
opinions, tho Ghair Mahdis still practise concealment or talciyuh, and 
always endeavour to pass as orthodox Muslims. There are very few in 
Belgaum. Their head-quarters arc at Ahmadnagar and Haidarabad 
where they form .a large circle or diaras and live apart from other 
Musalmdns. They speak Hindustani, but have nothing special in 
their appearance or dress. Thoy are clean, neat, and hardworking, and 
as a class are fairly off. Some of them are servants and messengys, 
and others are husbandmen. They marry among themselves only, but 
do not form a separate community and have no special organization. 
They do not respect and obey the kdzi except that thty employ him 
to register their marriages. They keep tho sacrifice, circumcision, 
and initiation ceremonies and their mhrriage and death rites do not 
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differ from those practised by ordinary Musalmdns. In religion 
they profess to be Sunnis, and hold that their saint was the last 
Imam and expected Mahdi. As he is come they neither repent for 
their sins nor pray for the souls of the dead. They teach their 
children Urdu and Marathi but no English. None have risen to any 
high position. 

Ba'gbans, or Gardeners, local converts of the Kunbi caste, are 
found over almost the whole district. They are said to have been 
converted by Aiiraiigzeb about 1687. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustani, and Mardthi with others. The men are tall or of 
middle size and dark. They shave the head and either shave or 
wear the beard. They dress in white turbans, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and ^ waistcloth. The women are either tall or middle-sized, thin, 
well “featured, and brown. They dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in selling vegetables and fruit. 
Both men and women are dirty and untidy in their dress. They 
are hardworking, orderly and sober, and are fairly off making their 
living by selling fruit and vegetables. The fruit they sell is partly 
of local growth and partly brought from other districts. Of local 
fruit the chief varieties are plantains, guavas, oranges, watermelons, 
pomegranates, and sugarcane. Of outside fruit they sell grapes, 
sometimes brought from Poona, Goa mangoes, and Poona pummeloes 
and ])omegranatt!S. Of vegetables they sell Poona and Mahdbaleshvar 
potatoes, cabbages, carrots, and turnips. Some have fixed shops 
and others attend weekly markets and fairs. When the men are away 
the women sit in the shop and sell. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community with a wcll-orga.nized union, 
settling theur social disputes at meetings under a chavdhari or headman 
who is chosen from the richest and oldest members of the community. 
With the consent of the majority of the men the headman has power 
to fine any one who breaks caste rules. They have a strong Hindu 
feeling against the use of beef. ' They differ from the regular 
Musalimins in observing Hindu festivals, offering vows toHindugods, 
and in failing to perform the aki^a or sacrifice and the hismilla or 
initiation ceremonies. Their one Musalman rite is that they circumcise 
their sons. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but they arc not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
respect and obey the kdziy and employ him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They are illiterate themselves, and do not 
send their boys to school. None have risen to any high position. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-sellers, local converts of the Kunbi caste 
of that name, are found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district. They are said to have been converted by Aurangzeb. 
Among themselves they speak Hindustani and with others they 
speak Marathi. The men are tall or of middle size and of olive 
colour. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Hlndu-liko turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth or a pair 
of tight trousers. The women are generally tall, thin, and fair, with 
regular features. They wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
pul)lic, and help the men in selling betel. Both men and women 
arc clean and neat in their habits. They buy betel leaf from the 
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village Kunbis or bring it from other districts, and sell it at 1 \d, 
(I anna) the hundred leaves. They also buy Konkan and Mangalor 
betelnuts from Hindu merchants who get them through their 
Bombay agents. They retail tobacco and snuff, buying the stock from 
wholesale dealers. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and 
fairly off, earning £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200) a year. They have 
iBxed shops, and some of them keep bullocks to bring loads of betel 
leaf from outlying villages. In the absence of the men, the women 
look after the shop. They marry among themselves only and form 
a separate community with a well-managed union settling social 
disputes by mass meetings under a chaudliari or headman chosen 
from the richest and most respected families. With the consent of 
the majority, the headman has power to fine any one who breaks 
caste rules. Their manners and customs do not differ from those of 
ordinary MusalmAns. They are Sunnis of the Haiiafi school, 
but they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
obey and respect the kdzi, and teach their children a little Marathi 
but no English. Their calling is prosperous and gainful and they 
never take to other pursuits. 

Kanjars, or Fowlers, local converts from the Hindu tribe of the 
same name, are found in small numbers in Belgaura. They are said 
to have been converted by Tipu Sultdn (1788-1799). Among 
themselves they speak a dialect of their own, which is a mixture of 
rough Hindustani and Mariithi. With others they speak Marathi. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are generally short, thin, dark, 
and ill-featured. They wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and add to the family income by selling poultry, eggs, and 
headloads of fuel, and by making hemp ropes. Both men and women 
are poorly clad and dirty in their habits. Kanjars are hardworking 
but neither honest, sober, nor well-to-do. All live from hand 
to mouth, some : i fair comfort, others much scrimped for food. 
The men are servants and labourers earning 10s. to 14^. (Rs. 5-7) 
a month, and the women make 3d. to Gd, (2-4 as.) a day. Most of 
their earnings are spent on liquor. They form a separate community 
marrying among themselves only. They have a well-organized body 
with a headman or mvlcddam, under whom social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the castemen. Breaches 
of caste rules are punished by fine. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmdns in worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods. They 
circumcise their sons but do not keep the sacrifico or the initiation 
ceremonies, and, except employing him to register their marriages, 
they do not respect or obey the regular hdzL In religion they are 
Musalmans in little more than name, many of them passing their 
whole lives without entering a mosque. They do not send their 
children to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 

Fendha'ris, found in small numbers in Bel gaum, ar6 * converts 
of mixed Hindu origin, partly local and partly North Indian. In the 
early part of the century, till in 1817,1818, and 1 819 they were suppressed 
by the British, the PendhAris were the.acourge of the greater part of 
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India. Their home tongue is a mixture of rough Hindustani, MAlvi, 
and Marathi ; with others they speak Mardthi and Hindustani. The 
men are tall or of middle size, well-made, and of a dark or olive colour. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu-like 
turban or a headscarf, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men, are tall 
or of nuddle size, dark, and generally rough-featured, and dress in 
the Tlindu robe and bodice. They appear in public and add to the 
family income chiefly by selling fuel. Both men and women are 
poorly clad and dirty in their habits. I^he men keep ponies for hire 
or work as labourers or servants, and the women sell grass, fuel, and 
eggs. They are hardworking, but neither sober, honest, "nor 
well-to-do. They marry among themselves only, and form a separate 
community with a headman styled jamatlar, and have a good 
organization for punishing social olfcncos. Till lately they were 
half-Hindus, openly worshipping Hindu gods, eschewing beef, and, 
except that tlicy circumcised their boys, keeping none of the specially 
Musdlman ceremonies. Of late they seem f)f tlieir own accord to have 
taken a dislike to the worship of Hindu gods, and now rank among 
ordinary Musalmans with whom they eat and drink. Their women 
still keep most Hindu customs, and most of the men abstain from the 
use of beef. They respect and obey the regular hizi and employ 
him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies. In religion 
they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and a few of them are religions 
and careful to say their prayers. Of late some have begun to teach 
their children Manilhi and Urdu. On the whole they are a falling 
class. 

Bojgars, or Millet-beer Brewers, apparently local converts of 
mixed Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and in 
some other large towns. I'liey are said to have been, converted by 
Aurangzeb. They speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi 
with others. The men arc middle-sized and lean, with small eyes, 
outstanding cheekbones, and dark skins. Some men shave the 
head and others wear the hair ; all gr5w the beard which is generally 
long and full. They dress in a white MarAtha-liko twisted turban, 
a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who arc like the men 
in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
nothing to the family income. Both men and women are poorly 
clad and dirty in their habits. They make beer by boiling Indian 
millet with a herb called gulhel, hemp-seed or hlicing, and kuchhla 
Strychnos nuxvoraica. They sell the beer which is largely drunk by 
Bcrvanis and labourers at Id. (f annn) a bottle and earn 2 . 9 . to 4 a 
(R s. 1 - 2) a day. Being thriftless, lazy, and fond of drink, they spend 
almost their whole income on liquor and swootraoats. Though they 
form a separate community and marry only among themselves they 
have no special headman and no special social organization. They 
obey tlifi regular and employ him in settling social disputes, 
and differ little in customs from the regular .Musalmdns. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are neither religious nor careful 
to say their prayers. Being themselves illiterate they do nol give* 
their boys any schooling. On the whole they are a falling class.. ' 
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OaundiSi or Bricklayers, local converts of the Hindu class of 
the same name, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and 
other large towns. They are said to have been converted by 
Aurangzeb. Their homo tongue is Hindustani, but with others they 
speak Marathi. The men are tall or of middle size, well-made, 
strong, and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a large loosely wound Hindu-like turban, waistcoat, and 
waistcloth. The women, who are either tall or of middle height, 
are thin, well-featured, and olive-skinned. They wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the 
family income. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They are hardworking and thrifty, but, partly because they 
get no help from their wives, and partly from what they lost during and 
after the 1877 famine, they are not well-to-do. They arc bricklayers 
by craft, and earn Is, to 2s, (8 UcS-.-Re.l) a day. But work is not 
constant, and a large number have moved to Kolhapur, where 
many public buildings have lately been made. Though they marry 
among themvselves only and form a separate community, they have 
no special social organization and no headman to settle their disputes, 
except the Javd who among them holds the position of judge 
as well as of marriago- registrar. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmaiis in csclicw’iug beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and 
keeping Hindu festivals. They circumcise their boys, but do not 
keep either the initiation or the sacrifice ceremonies. In religion 
they are Sunnis of tlic Hanafi school, bnt they arc seldom religious 
or careful to sfiy their prayers. They do not send their boys to 
school, or take to new ])ursuits. 

Jha'rakerSjOr Uu.ST-WASiiRi?s, converted by Aurangzeb from the 
Hindu caste of Uhiildhoyus, are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. AraoJig themselves they speak Hindustani, 
and with others Marathi. Iho men are of middle size, thin, 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the board short or full, 
and dress in a Hindu-like turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of tight teousers or a waistcloth. Tho 
women, who like tho luoii are short and thin, are well -featured 
and olive-skinned. ^rhoy W’oar the Hindu robe and bodice, 
and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
Both men and Avoinen are neat and dean in their habits. Dust- 
washers buy and sift the sAveepings of goldsmitli^s workshops, paying 
28, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month. They find small ])articles of gold and 
silver, and if lucky sometimes make about £1 (Rs. 10) a month. 
Though hardworking, thrifty, and sober, they arc not well-to-do, but 
live from hand to mouth, and have to borrow to meet their special 
charges. They form a separate community, marrying among 
themselves only, but have no special social organization nor any 
headman except tho kdzi who settles their social disputes and 
registers their marriages. They differ from ordinary Musalmans in 
eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu 
festivals. They circumcise their boys, but keep neither tho initiation 
her the sacrifice ceremony. In religion they are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. 
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Some of them teach their boys Mard.thi, but none English. None of 
them has risen to any high position. 

Kasa'bs, or Butchers, also called Sulta'nis because they 
were converted by Tipu Sultdn, are local converts from the L&d 
Khatik caste of llindus. They are found in considerable numbers 
all over the district. Among themselves they speak Hindustani, 
and with others Marathi. The men are tall or of ihiddle size, and 
dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head, either shave or wear 
the beard, and dress in a Ilindu-liko turban, a tight-fitting packet, 
and a waist (doth, and if tl)cy can aiford it put a large gold earring 
in the right ear. The women, who are either tall or of middle 
height, delicate, with good features, and brown, wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in selling 
mutton. Both ineii and women are (dean in thoir habits. Mutton 
butchers buy sheep and goats from Dhaugars or shepherds, according 
to their wants, kill them, and scdl to Christians, MuhammadaifB, 
Parsis, and some Hindus. They buy sheep at to 8«. (Rs. 2-4) 
each and from each sheep got thirty to forty pounds of mutton 
which they scdl at %L to d id. (2-3 n.s\) a ])()und. They have fixed 
shops and earn £30 to £10 (Rs. 300-1*00) a year. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and sober, g(merally well-to-do, and able to save. 
Idiey form a separate community and marry among tliomsel ves only. 
They are a well organized- body under a headman or patil chosen 
from the richest families, and under penalty of a fine, forco members 
to respect the wishes of tijc majority. They have a very strong 
Hindu feeling, noil Inn’ eating nor drinking with other Musalmans, 
and shunning !)(*(»£ butchers, whoso touch they hold impure. 
Except that they circumcise their sons, and employ the kdzi to 
regi.st(T tludr marriages, they are) ‘Musalmans in little more than 
in name, worslii])ping the Hindu gods Khandoba, MhaSoba, and 
Yellainnia, and keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send their 
children to scho(jl nor take to other pursuits. 

Momins, properly Believers, are local converts of the Koshtior 
Sali castes of llijidii cotton ^RindlOom weavers, '^fhey are found 
in considerable numbers in Helgauni and other towns and large 
villages, 'flu^y arc said to have been converted by Syod Makdum 
Gaisudaraz also calh^d Banda Nawaz of Gnlbarga in 1418 (H. 820). 
Among theiiiselvc's they s])eak llindnslani, and with others Mardthi. 
T\\o men arc tall or of middle size, and dark or olive-skinned. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a 
AvhiLc Maratha turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth or a 
pair of tight trousers. Th(^ women, who like the men are either 
tall or middle sized, are thin, well-featured, and wheat-coloured. 
They w('ar the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to tile family earnings by weaving. A Alomin woman earns by her 
weaving as much as a man, and for this reason some weavers have 
two 01 * even three wives. Both men and women are rather dirty and. 
untidy. 'J’hey are hardworking and thrifty, but they are not sober 
and as a class few are rich or well-to-do. The bulk live from hand^ 
to mouth, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They suffered;' 
severely in the 1877 famine and are always depressed by 
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competition of English and Bombay mill-mad© cloth. Tho rich 
and well-to-do employ the poor cither from their own funds or from 
advances made by shopkeepers and exporters. Tho poorer weavers 
work about twelve hours a day and in return do not earn more than 
6d. (4 as.). As they are so ill-paid they do not take holidays except 
on special and unavoidrablo occasions. The chief products of their 
looms are bordered robes or sddis eight yards long and a yard and 
aquarter broad. These, if of cotton, sell at 3&*. to 10s. (Rs. 11-5) 
each; if half-silk half-cotton or if silk-bordered they fetch £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20) ; turbans of coarse cotton are worth 2.s*. to Gs. (Rs. 1-3), 
' and of fine cotton and with silver or gold embroidered borders 
£1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) ; bodice-cloths three quarters of a yard square 
called Ichans, if of cotton, are worth Gd, to 1.9. (4-S as.), and if half- 
• silk half-cotton with silk borders are Avorth 2.s'. to 4.9. (Rs. 1-2) ; 
waistcloths or dhotars Iavo and a half yards long and a yard and a 
quarter broad, are worth 1.9. to 2.9. (8 as. - Re. 1 ) , and iC of line cotton 
and with silk borders 4,9. to 10^. (Rs. 2-5). IMiey also make striped 
cotton chintz or sitsi Avhich fetches 6d. to U*. (4-8 as.) a yai*d. 
They, for the most part, use English and Bombay mill yarn whicli 
they buy from Hindu wholesale dealers who diviw their supplies 
from Bombay by Vengurla. The middle class weavers, wlio work 
for themselves with small capital, Lake their goods daily to tho 
shopkeepers, or hawk them about the villages, and attend weekly 
markets ; tho poor, who cannot afford to buy yarn and a looi»i 
and other appliances, live by working at the liousos of tlie rich. 
They form a separate community, many among thomsclvos only, 
and have a well organized union Avith a Ixoadrnan of their own 
chosen from the richest and most respected families, avIio, with tho 
consent of a majority of the men, lias pow(5r to fine any one breaking 
caste rules. Their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmans and they respect and obey the regular hizi employing 
him to register their marriages. In religion they arc yiinnis of the 
Hanafi school, and most of the old men are said to be religious and 
careful to say their prayers. I^ew^pf them give their boys any 
schooling and none of them rake to other pursuits. 

Fatva^gars, or Silk-tassel-makers, local converts of the Hindu 
class of tho same name, are found in small nninbers in Bolgaum and 
other largo towns. They arc said to have embraced Islam during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. Among thom.selvos they speak Hindustani 
and with others Marathi. The men are tall and muscular, and dark 
or olive coloured. They shave tho head, Avear the beard full or 
short, and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
vraistcloth. The women are either tall or of middle size, and fair 
with good features. They dress in the Hindu robo aud bodice, 
and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in tlicir habits. They are 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, earning 6d. to 1&*. (4-8 ««i) a day 
as day-weavers, and fairly off, but not rich, 'riiey work in silk buying 
from Hindu silk-merchants and preparing tho waistband or 
hardotae of silk threads with silk tassels worn round tho waist by 
Hindus and Musalmdns which they sell at lei. to IJcZ. (J-l anna)\ 
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they deck golden beads and pearl necklaces and other ornaments 
with silk, getting IJd. to 8d. (1-2 a/i.) for each ornament; and 
they sell liorsc-tail fly-flappers aiul false hair for women worth 
6d. to ^s. (4-8 (tfi.) each. Some have fixed shops ; others go from 
village to village and attend weekly markets in search of work. 
Their work is not constant, but most of them earn about Cxi. ( t as.) a 
day. They marry among themselves only and form a well-organized 
community, who, under a headman, meet and settle social disputes. 
The lieadman or cJnnidhnn\ \^ho is chosen from the oldest and richest 
families, if the ma jority agree, has power to fine any one who breaks 
caste rules. 41i(nr manners and customs do not differ from those 
of ordinary JMusalnuins. They respect and obey tlie regular Jcdzi 
and cm])loy him to conduct their marriage' and funeral ceremonies. 
Some of thorn teach their children Manithi, but none of them teach 
them Engli^'h, uor has any of them risen to any high position. 

Pinja'ra'S, or CoTioN-cUiKANCKS, local converts of the Hindu class 
of the sanu' naim', are found in small numbers in Bclganin and in other 
large towns. Tliey are said to have boon converted by Aurangzeb. 
'Pheir home tongue is Hindustani but with others they spoak 
Marathi. The men are of middle si'/e, thin, and dark. They shave 
tho head, wear the Ixsird full, and dress in a coarse white lliudii- 
like turban and a waist cloth. Soiiu' of them on L»‘oing out wear a 
tight-fitting jacket. Tlie women who lia\c tlio same cast efface 
as the men, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, ajipear in public, and 
help the men iu cottou-cleaniiig. llotli m(*n ainl ^\omen nro dirty 
and poorly clad. ^I'hey clean old or new cotton for tilling beds and 
pillows. 'I'lu'y walk about tho streets twanging the string of their 
cotton-teaser and travel from village to village in search of work. 
They also buy cotton from village shopkc'epers, clean it, and make it 
into small rolls called haitjis, which they soil to weavers at 5d. (3J as.) 
the pound. In cleiiniug cotton for beds and ])illows they charge 
about od. (oj «.s.) the mtiv of forty pounds. 'Pheir work though 
constant is jioorly paid. 1'hey are hardwoi-king, thrifty, and sober, 
but seMoin well-to-d(», living frem hund to month and borrowing to 
meet special cliarges. They marry among themselves only and form 
a separate coinmunity with a headman or chaudhori, who settles social 
disputes^ and, with tho consent of tho majority of tho castemen, has 
j>ower to fine anyone who breaks the caste rules. Except that they 
circumcise their sons and einph^y the fcazt to register their marriages, 
they keep no Musalman cusioms. In religion they are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi scliool ; but they arc n('ither religious nor careful to say 
their jjrayors. They give their (diildren no schooling and take to 
no new ])ursuits. On the Avhole they arc a falling class. 

Sikalgars, or Armouuers, local convens perhaps from the 
Hindu caste of Ghisadis, aro found in small numbers in Belgaum 
and other large towns. They aro said to have been converted by 
Auran^fzeb. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and with 
others Marathi. I^he men aro tall or of middle heighi}, thin, and 
dark. They either let the hair grow or shave half of the head, wean 
tho beard full, and dress in dirty untidy Hindu turbans, waist- 
coats, and waistcloths. Thp women, who are like the men in face 
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and little less dirty or untidy, wear^ the Hindu robe and bodice. 
They appear in public and help the men in their work. They grind 
and sharpen knives and swords, and aro hardworking, but neither 
sober nor well-to-do. They grind the knives on a stone wheel 
which their women or children turn with the help of a leather strap. 
They work for blacksmiths and other people and are paid \d. to lL\d. 
(J-1 anna)ioT sharpening a knife or a razor; their monthly earnings 
are not more than lG.s\ (Us. 8). They marry among themselves only 
and form a separate community, settling social disputes at meetings 
of the castemen. They have a headman called vuiMclavi, chosen from 
the oldest and most respected members, who has power to fine any 
one who breaks their caste rules. They are Musalmans in littlo 
more than in name, almost never going to the mosque, keeping Hindu 
gods in their houses, eschewing beef, and except circumcision observ- 
ing no special Musalimin rites. They employ the h'tziio register 
their marriages but do not pay him much respect. I'hey do not 
send their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. 

Bhatya^ras, or Cooks, probably local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, aro found in small numbers in Helgaum. They arc said to 
have been coji verted by Aurangzeb. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustani, and with others Marathi. They are of middle 
size, thin, qnd dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a dirty untidy Hindu turban, 
a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 'I’he women, who aro like tho men 
in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and are neither tidy nor 
clean. They Jippcjar in publicj and help tho men in their work. They 
have shops at which cooked meat, pulse, vegetables, and bread are 
offered day and night. They are al.so employed by Musalmans to 
cook marriage and otlicr great dinners, and are paid 2^. to 4.5. (Its. 
1-2) a day. Their work as public cooks or lodging-house keepers 
is not constant. 'J'hey seldom have lodgers, except travellers 
^nd poor labouring or depressed Hindus like Mliars and Bhangis. 
A few of them servo as private cooks and messengers. Though 
hardworking they are much ^veff to drink, and are seldom well-to- 
do. They form a separate community, marrying among themselves 
only. They have no special social organization and no headman, 
except. the kdz\ who settles their social disputes and registers their 
man’iages. Their manners and customs do not differ from those of 
ordinary Musalmans. They aro Sunnis of tho Hanafi school, but 
are neither religious nor careful to say their prayers. They do not 
Bend their boys to school, and on tho whole are a falling class. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, local converts from the Hindu caste of 
the same name, aro found in small numbers all over tho district. 
They are said to have been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur 
(1761-1782). Among themselves they speak Hindustani and 
Mardtbi with others. Tho men are of middle size, thin, and dark. 
They shave the head and face, or wear the board short, and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women, who have the same cast of face as the men, wear the^Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and by their earnings add to the 
family income. Both men and womqn are neat and clean, and as a 
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rule well dressed as they generally wear their employers’ clothes. 
They are employed by Europeans and natives. They are paid 12,y. 
to L\ 10.*?. (lis. ()- 15) a month by Europeans, and 2fir. to 86*. (Rs.1-4) 
a month by natives, as a washerman generally works for only one 
family of Europeans and for several families of natives. They also 
wash at the rate of 8s. (Rs. 4) for a hundred garments if ironed, and 
4.*?. (fbs. 2) if uiiironcd. Erom their native employers, besides their 
wage's, they receive presents in money or in grain on festive and 
otliei- ceremonial occasions. Though hardworking they never save 
and spend all they can spare on liquor. Ihoy have generally to 
borrow to meet their special charges and have a specially good name 
for tlic care with which they pay their debts, even at excessive rates 
of iiiteresi . They marry among themselves only, and form a separate 
community with a w^ell -organized council under a chosen head- 
man or chdudhariy who, with the consent of the majority of the 
cfistemen, has pow'C'r to fine any one who breaks caste rules or to put 
out of caste any one who refuses to ])ay the fine. A person put out 
of caste is allowed back on })ayit1g a double tine. All fines are kept 
by the headman, and, when they amount to a largo enough sum, 
are spent on liquor and dinner parties. ^I'liey differ from ordinary 
l^^usalmans in eschewing beef, worshi])ping Hindu gods, and keeping 
Hindu festivals. Except that tlu'y circumcise their boys, tliey do not 
keep any spe(*ial Musalinaii customs. In religion they are Sunnis 
of the lianafi school; but they follow Islam in little more than in 
name, never attending the mosqno and seldom fasting during the 
month of Ramzan. ^J’hey do not send their boys to school, and 
none have risen to any high position. 

Halalkhors, tliat is those who earn their bread lawfully, also 
called Sliaikhdas or little Shaikhs, and commonly known as 
Bhangis, arc found in small numbers in the town of Belgaum. 
They ar(' converts from the Hindu caste of Bhangis and are said 
to have been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisiir. Among 
themselves they speak ITindiistaiii and with others Marathi. 
They are of middle size, thin, and* dark, the men either shaving the 
head or letting the hair grow, ^vearing the beard full, and dressing 
in a Hindu-likci turban, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or 
a waistclotli. ^riioy are fund of wc'aring a large gold ring in the 
right ear. Their women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to the family 
income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy. The men are 
either employed in the Belgaum and other municipalities as 
scavengers and by European and some native families; and the 
women are generally employed by Europeans as sweepers. The men 
earn 10.9. to Via. (Rs. 5-G), and the women 65. to 86*. (Rs. 3-4) a month. 
Though hardworking, both men and women are very fond of liquor 
and spend almost the wdiole of their earnings in drink. They are 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only, and 
f(u*ni a separate and well-organized community, settling social 
disputes at caste meetings under a headman called mehtar or yotd, 
w!-o, with the consent of the majority, has power to fine any one 
who breaks caste rules. The amount levied in fines is spent by the 
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caste on liquor. They are Musalmfins in name only, and are not 
allowed to enter the mosques nor to have any connection with other 
Musalrndns. They know little of their religion and believe in Hindu 
gods, many of them worshipping the goddess Marimata. Except 
that they circumcise their boys, they keep no Musalman ceremonies ; 
and do not respect the kdzi. They do not send their children to 
school-or take to new pursuits. 

Fakhalis, or Water-men, local converts of the Hindu class of the 
same name, are found in small numbers in Hoi gaum. They are said 
to have been converted by Tipu Sultan. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustani and Marathi with others. The men are of middle 
height, thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear tlie beard 
short or full, and dress in a liindn -like turban, a tight-iitting jacket, 
and a waistcloth. If their means allow they are fond of wearing 
a large gold earring in the right ear and a silver wristlet on each 
wrist. The women, who like the men arc of middle size, are delicate, 
with good features aud wheat-coloured skins. ^Phoy wear the Iliudu 
robe and bodice, and appear in public, but except the old do not 
add to the family inconio by bel|)ing Ibo men in their work. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits. ^Jhey carry 
water in leather bags on bullock back or on tlieir own backs and 
supply both Christians and Musalmans. A bag or pakhdl holds 
about thirty gallons of water. ^J'hcy arc paid 12.s*. to £1 (Hs. d-lO) a 
month by a European family, and 4ft. to Sff. (]?s. 2-4) by a lYirsi, and 
1 $. to 2s. (8 -lie. 1) by a Musalman as they generally work fora 
single European family or for several native families. In selling 
water retail they charge about ini. (I as.) a bag. They are hard- 
working, but excessively fond of Iif|uor on which they spend most 
of their oarnmgs. They are fairly off and some of them are able to 
save. They marry among themselves only, and form a separate 
well-organized community who sotllo social disputes under a head 
or patfd chosen from the oldest and most respected members, 
who, if the majority agree, has power to fine any one breaking 
caste rules. They eschew believe in Hindu gods, and 

observe Hindu festivals. In religion they are Sunnis of the 
Hanaii school, but they are neither religious nor careful to say their 
prayers. They obey and respect the hlzi and employ him in their 
marriage and funeral -ceremonies. They do not send their children 
to school nor take to any other pursuits. 

Darvesliis, literally religious beggars, seem to be local converts 
perhaps of the Shikari caste. They are a class of wandering bear and 
tiger showmen. They are said to have l)eon converted by tlie saint 
Syod Makhdum Gaisudardz, commonly known as Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz of Gulbarga, whom they regard with much veneration. 
Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and with others Manlthi. 
They are tall or of middle size, sturdy, and dark. The men lot 
the hair grow, have long and full beards, and wear a heavy necklace 
of glass beads. They dress in dirty and untidy white Hindu turbans, 
a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who like the men are tall or middle-sized, are thin, 
with good features and wheat-coloured. They dress in the Hindu 
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robe and bodico and appear in public, but add nothing to the family 
income. They are not neat or clean in their habits. Darveshis rear 
bear and tiger cubs, and carry them from place to place asking 
alms. Both Hindu and Muhammadan women give thorn corn or 
money and receive some tiger^s or beards hair which they keep in a 
gold or silver locket, and hang round children's necks to ward off evil 
spirits and ghosts. 'I'liey are a lazy class much given to intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, and arc poorly clad and badly off. They marry 
either among themselves or with any other religious beggars, and 
form a sej)ai*ato community and settle social disputes at meetings 
of the men under a headman or sargiro who has the power of fining 
any one who breaks their caste rules. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, blit are neither religious nor careful to say their prayers. 
Their only connection with the Mzi is that they employ him as 
marriage registrar. ^.Fheir inannevs or customs diffcjr from those of 
ordinary ilusalmaiis. They arc illiterate, and do not send their boys 
to school. Within the last twenty years their number has greatly 
decreased. Almost all of them liave taken to now pursuits ; some 
earning their living as husbandmen and others as servants and 
messengers. 

Ga'rodis, apparently called after a snakc-cdiarm of that name, 
or Mada'riS, apparently called afrer the holy and healing madarov 
ria Caloti'opis gigantea, a wandering tribe of jugglers, who move in 
bands of four or live families. Tlu'y arc local converts from the 
Hindu clas.s of the same luiine. Their head-quarters are at Miraj 
near Kolhapur. 'J’hey are said to have b(‘(;n converted about the 
middle of ihe sixteenth century l)y Mir Rhamsuddin commonly 
known as Mira Shamna whoso shrine at Miraj they hold in high 
respect, and arc careful to visit at the yearly fair held in April or 
May. Their home speech is a coarse Hindustani with a largo mixture* 
of Mariitlii words. The men are middle-sized, sturdy, and dark or 
olive. Tliey either shave the head or wear the hair and the beard full, 
and dress in a dirty and untidy carelessly wound twisted turban, a 
«hort tight-fitting jacket, and a pr.ii short tight trousers covering 
llio legs as far as the knees, and fasten round the neck a large 
necklace of glass beads. The women, who like tlie men arc middle- 
sized, are thin, well-featured, and dark or f)live. They dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice and appear in ])ublic, but add nothing to 
the family income. They arc dirty and untidy. The men are 
juggh'rs, tumblers, and snake-cliarmers. They arc hardworking, 
but are much given to intoxicating drinks and drugs and are poorly 
clad and scrimped for food. They marry among themselves, and 
form a separate and well -organized coinmunity, settling social disputes 
at mcetijigs of the adult male members under a headman or patel, 
who has power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules. Except 
circumcising their boys they keep no Musalman customs, and are 
Muhammftdans in little more than in name. Few of them ever 
enter a mosfiuo. They do not respect or obey the kdzi except in 
employing him as a marriage registrar. They are illiterate, and do 
not send their boys to school, or take to any other pursuits. On the 
whole they are a falling class. 
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KasbanSj or professional dancing-girls and courtezans, aro local 
converts of mixed Hindu origin. They do not claim to belong to 
any of the general divisions of Musalmaiis, and being a inixod 
class they have no special peculiarity of feature or form. Fair girls 
with shapely figures and good features, are adopted by some elderly 
dancing-girl and trained to dance and sing. Dark girls with 
coarse features and clumsy figures arc tauglit no accomplishments 
and form a lower class of courtezans. All aro earoFul to be neat and 
clean. They generally wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and a 
tight-fitting jacket, and at least a])air of gold earrings, a silver girdle 
or jyati wliich they wear over the robe, and loose b^Ol anklets known 
as Iciulds to whoso chimes tlu'y walk with a mincing stc]). The 
most noticeable point of dilTerence in the dress of u, Musalman 
courtezan and of a private w'ornan is that the court(‘zan wciars shoos. 
They have two separate communities, one known as Ramjanis-or 
Kiihivants who ai‘C also (;allcd Njukans or mistT('sses ; the other 
called Takais or Kamaus that is prostitutes. The Kalavnints are hislx 
class courtezans who generally live under the protection of a rich 
man who pays them £2 to £o (Rs. 20-50) a month, and allows them to 
add to this by dancing and singing. TJie ^I'akais or prostitutes live 
solely by prostitution. They aro considered low and the dancing-girls 
neither eat, drink, nor associate with them. The Ramjauis or 
dancing-girls aro generally well-to-do, but thoyare very luxurious and 
fond of pleasure and intrigue, and they are proverbially ci’afty and 
faithless. The strumpets are poor, often Jiardly able to mak(^ a living. 
When a dancing-girl begins to ago she looks ontfor some good-looking 
girl who lias misbeliaved or been left destitute, or she buys tho 
daughter of some poor family and adopts llio girl. They generally 
treat their adopted children witJi care and kindliness and take pains 
to make them good danccjrs and singers. I'lie girl calls l»er adf)ptivo 
mother hdi or madam. When the girl comes of ago she is generally 
patronised by some rich man who pays £5 to £10 (lls. 50_ lOQ). 
The girFs teeth t re dyed black as a bride’s teeth are lilackeiied, a 
ceremony whi(di is culled lans.s l or tooth-powder. To the £5 b) £10 
(Rs. 50-100) which the girl’s j)atrou gives, her adoptive mother adds 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) and from tho joint amount gives a dinner ])arty 
to tlio members of the community who spend a few nights iii dancing 
and feasting. From that day the girl is julinitted a member of the 
class, and recognized as n professional dancing-girl. Hie daughters of 
dancing-girls are brought up to their mothm-’s ])rofession ; the sons 
are left to choose a calling. T1 icy marry and keep their wives in tlm 
sane seclusion as private women. Dancing gii ls do not follow any 
Miisalinan customs and do not respect the kd::L I'hey form an 
organized community under a head-woman called ik'iIJcIu or hdi, that 
is lady, who settles disputes and is treated with mmdi respect. They 
do not send their boys to scliocd. On the whole they arc a falling 
people partly because the class of rich >Iusalmans who wgre their 
chief patrons is dying out, partly it is said, as tlio husband can no ^ 
longer safely punish an erring wife, because women are less chaste 
than they used to be. 

Ta'sehis, or Kettle-drummers, local converts of inixod Hindu 
origin, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and other large 
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towns. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and Marfithi with 
others. Tlicy are tall or of middle size, well-made, and dark or olive- 
skinned. The men shave the head, wear the beard full or short, and 
dress in a dirty and untidy Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a pair of 
tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear unveiled in public, 
and add nothing to the family income. They are neither clean nor 
neat in tlun’r habits. Kettle-drummers are engaged both by Hindus 
and Musaliinius to play during their marriages and other rejoicings. 
A band of four men is paid about 2.9. (Re.!) a day, which is divided 
equally among the players. Their work is not constant. In tho rainy 
season they have to employ their time cither in tilling the ground 
or in acting as messengers or servants. They are much given to 
intoxicating drinks and drugs, and are seldom well-to-do or able to 
save. I'hey form a separate community marrying only among 
themselves, but they hav(3 no special organization and no headman, 
except the regular kdzi who settles their social disputes and registers 
their mari’iagcs. Their manners and customs do not differ from 
those of ordinary Musalm.-ius. In religion they aro Sunnis of the 
Ilanafi school, but they aro neither religious nor careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their children to school. 

Christians, with a strength of G322 or 0*73 per cent of the 
population, include two main divisions, Europeans and Natives. 
The Europeans nunjbering 1178 (3013 males and 105 females) 
include, besides the district officers, tho officers of the two Native 
regiments and the officers and men of the European regiment and 
of tho Artillery which together generally forms a force 1500 to 
2000 strong. Of 5003 Native Christians about 500 are Protestants 
and about 4500 are Homan Catholics. 

Native^ Protestant Christians, numbering about 500, are 

found in the town of Belgaurn and in other towns and large villages. 
They do not live apart. Some aro immigrants from Madras and 
otliers arc local converts. Tho Madras Christians came as domestic 
servants to officers of ihe Madras when Belgaum was garrisoned 
from Madras. Many of them take service with officers and follow 
their masters when they go to other parts of India. Of the local 
converts some were Brahmans, some Lingayats, some Marathda, some 
Hindus of other classes, and a few were Musalmd-ns. The home 
tongue of tho Madrasis is Tamil ; that of the local Christians is 
either Xilnarese, Hindustani, or Mardthi. Except-that the Madrasis 
are dark and the local converts wheat-coloured, they differ little in 
appearance being short, round- featured, and inclined to stoutness. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with mud or stone walls with either 
tiled or thatched roofs and open verandas. Their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, wooden benches and boxes, 
brass lamps, and metal pots. The well-to-do keep servants. The 
staple ffj^d of the Madras or Tamil Christians is boiled rice or wheat 
•bread, beef, coffee, and dry fish. Most local converts eat millet bread 


* Partly froir materiids supplied by the Revereud J, G. Hawker. 
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and boiled rice with chatni ^ or pulse curry or spiced pulse soup. On 
holidays they prepare sweetmeats and one or two dishes of flesh with 
unleavened broad. The Madras Christians are fond of animal food 
and spirituous drinks, but most local converts use flesh and spirits 
sparingly and some touch neither flesh nor spirits. They are good 
cooks and moderate eaters their chief dainties being hot and sour 
condiments and oil. The Madras men wear a whito headscarf, a 
waistcloth, a long whito coat, and country shoes ; the local converts 
wear a short coat or a shouldcrcloth instead of tho long coat, and 
generally a white cotton headscarf with country shoes. Tho husband- 
men often wear a country blanket on their shoulders, especially during 
the rainy season and in tho cold weather. Tho women of both 
classes wear the sbortslecvcd bodice with tho robe hanging like tho 
petticoat. They cover the head with the upper end of the robe and 
wear gold and silver head, nose, nock, and wrist ornaments, yn 
the whole tho well-to-do incline to imitate l^uropean dress. Except 
a few who are clerks in public offices and one who is a land 
proprietor or indmddr, as a class the Protestant Christ ians are badly 
off. Some are catechists or religious preachers, some are pastoi's or 
ministers in the service of the Loudon Missionary Socit‘ty ; and some 
are Government servants, dyers, weavers, husbandmen, carpenters, 
fishers, and servants. Tho women mind tho house. As among Hindus 
the wives of Government servants and carpenters add nothing to 
the family income, while the wives of dyers, weavers, husbandmen, 
fishers, and servants either help their husbands in their calling or 
work as labourers. They mix with Musalmans and Nntive .Koman 
Cjitholics with whom they oat but do not marry. Hindus look down on 
them and they find it difficult to get Hindu barbers and washermen 
to work for them. Those wlio are servants attend on tlioir inastors 
from sunrise to sunset, their women either working as maids or 
ayas or preparing rice for home use and for sale, 'i'hey also make 
and sell rice pancakes cMod 2^dnj)oli (M.) or doshi (K.) 4Uie daily lifo 
of tho rest does n t differ from that of the Hindus who follow the 
same calling. Except servants most rest on Sundays and on New 
Yearns Day in January, Good ^ridiiy in March- April, and Christmas 
Day in December. A family of five generally spends lO.y. to £l 
(Rs. 5-10) a month. A birth costs 2s, to 10.y. (Rs. 1-5), a marriage 
£2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100), and a death 4.s\ to £1 10s. (Rs. 2-15). Some 
of them belong to tho London Missionary Society and some to the 
English Episcopal Church. The later converts all belong to the 
London Mission Society which is the only missionary body in the 
district. It began work in 1820. The first missionary was the 
Reverend J. Taylor, who was sent from Bellari at the request of 
Major-General Pritzlerforthe benefitof tho troops under his command. 
At first the progressof the mission was slow, the only converts being a 
small nuraberof Madras servants. Afteratime, when tlie missionaries 
were able to preach Kdnarese and Marathi their labours were more 
successful. In 1858 or after thirty-eight years^ work thero \^ere over 
400 local converts. But of these, partly apparently because the 
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teachers or catechists were Tamils, only forty-five were Kanarese. 
Since lSo8 more attention has boon paid to the conversion of 
Kanaroso. Their ceremonies at births, marriages, and deaths do 
not diflor from those of the chnrehcs to which they belong. All 
attend divine service on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, and 
Christnir'is Jhiy which they keej^ as comph.'to holidays. They are 
said to have no Faith in soothsaying, ghosts, or sorcery. Some of 
them keep to tlie old practice of wearing gay clothes and cooking 
certain dishes on certain Hindu holidays. 

I’Ik'Y ar(‘ said not to observe a-ny ])articnhir ceremonies on the 
occasions of a birth or oF a girl’s coming of age. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom accomjianied by friends go separately 
from tlu'ir hoiisc^s to church and are tlu're mari-ied by the minister. 
AVlicn the marriage service is over the conjile come in procession 
to th(' liride’s Father’s wher(' a dinner is served. I’lu're is no settled 
dowry, but parents oftcui ])resent tluu'r daiightc'rs and danglitcrs-in- 
law with on laments, clotlu'S, and furnitiir(\ Women are confined 
in the house like Europeans and tluy do not think that either birth 
or death causes impurity to the members of the family. They employ 
midwives who an' ])aid 2.v. to 4x. (Rs.1-2). On a convenient day after 
birth the child is liaptised by the minister in tlie church. AA^hen 
lif(' is gone the body is laid in a eofiin or carihnl covered with a 
shroud to the graveyai*d where it is buried after the minister has 
read the funeral service ov'er it. The only expense at a funeral 
is the g’ra vedigg‘('r’s fc*c ami the cost of th(' shroud or coffin. Those 
who are (jovc'i’iimeiit or mission ser\ants aro anxious to give their 
.boys a good edm'ation and to teach their girls reading, writing, and 
neodle-woi k. 11ie London Missionary Society snp])orts five schools 
in the district of Ih'lganin, three of them boys* schools and two 
girls’ schools. One of the boys’ sidiools is an Anglo- Vernacular 
scliool teacliing u]) to the niatriciilatioii standard. The total number 
undci' tuition at the end of 1882 in the five schools was 720 boys 
and LJo girls. Cases of misdemeanour aro enquired into and 
punished l)y the minister. ^ ^ 

Madras Catholic Christians, numbering about 500, are found 
in tlu' town of llelgaum. Like the Madras I’rotcstant Christians and 
Hindus they came from Madras either in 1817, when the district 
passed to the British or afterwards u]) to fd:)out 1880 while Belgaum 
was garrisoned by Madras troops. They do not differ from Pro- 
testant or Hindu Madrasis jn ap])earance, character, calling, house, 
or food. They are Roman Catholics subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Jesuit Bisho]j of Bombay and their religious ceremonies are 
performed according to tlie Roman ritual. ^J'hcir holidays and fast 
days arc the same as those observed by Bfimbay Catholics. They 
pay particular devotion to patron saints, the chief of whom is the 
Blessed Virgin. As most of them aro house servants they cannot 
rest on Sundays and holidays. Their women aro confined with the 
help of midwives and their children are baptised on the eighth day by 
the ehajJain at the church whore Madras or other Catholics answer 
for them at the font. There is no fixed age for marriage. Girls are 
generally married between fifteen and twenty and boys between 
eighteen and twenly-fivo. liegpnning from the first Sunday or holiday 
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after betrothal the bans or proclamation of marriage are published 
by the priest in the church. On the wedding day the bridegroom 
and bride with friends and relations, go to the church in separate 
parties and arc there married by the priest. Cases of misdemeanour 
are enquired into and puTiished by meetings of married castemen 
called the council or pmirJi, l^he has a caste-headman 

appointed by the priest. Those who refuse to obey the decisions of 
the council are put out of caste, l)ut on submission are again admitted. 
They teach their boys to read and write Tamil, but do not tako to 
new j)ursiiits. 

Konkani or Goa Catholics, numbering about 4000, arc found 
throughout the district, chiefly at Klulna])ur, Tiirkanviidi, i’atnya, 
and Bidi. They are iinmigranis from Goa and are under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. They do not dilTer in any 
important points from the Christians of Ilatnagiri and Kanara.^ 

J ewS or Beni-Israels, numbering about ninidy, are found in tho 
town of B(*lganm. They are natives of t.lu‘, island of Bombay and of 
the neighbouring districts of TJiana and Kolaha. They hav() come to 
Bolgaum with Native regimcnits in which they arc eni])loyed as sepoys, 
officers, and medical attendants. In appearance, character, religion, 
customs, and other pnrtieiihirs they do not differ from tho Konkan 
Beui-Israels. They arc a vigorous pushing class, sending their boys to 
‘English schools and showing much readiuess to take advantage of 
opportunities to improve tlunr position. 

Pa 'rsis,numberingsixty-four, are foundonly in tlietownof Ilelgaum. 
They came from Bombay and Surat about fifty ycn-i's ago for purposes 
of trade. They do not consider BelgiMim their home, and keep 
family and marriage relations with the JVirsis of Horn bay and Surat. 
Their homo speech is Gujarati. Out of doors they S|)eak Marathi 
and English and a few Kanarcsc. As shopkeepers, iiKn-cliants, and 
contractors tho Belgaum TMrsis are well-to-do and pros})erous. They 
have priests of G.eir own. As there is no Tower of Silenco in 
Belgaum they bury their dead, and as there is no fii’e-temple they 
go to Poona or to Bombay to liavf) their marriages performed. 

According to the 1881 census there was one villugo or town to 
every 4’1{2 scpiare miles of land, each viilag(' containing an average 
of 175 houses and 810 people. Fourteen towns had more 
than 5000 and throe of the fourtetm more than 10,000 people. 
Excluding these fourteen towns, which together held 122,074 or 
14*12 per cent of tlio population, the 741,940 inhabitants of Belgaum 
were distributed over 1055 villages, giving an average of one 
. village for every 4*40 square miles and of 700 people to each village. 
Of the 1055 villages 108 had less than 100 people, 159 had between 
100 and 200, 325 between 200 and 500, 250 between 500 and 
1000, 135 between 1000 and 2000, 49 between 2000 and 3000, and 
28 between 3000 and 5000. From a distance a Bolgaum village is 
generally pleasing. Most villages are well shaded and many are 
surrounded by so high and thick a fence olhdhhaU and prickly-pear, 


^ Details arc given in Bombay Gazetteer, X. 134-136 and XV. 380-394. 
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Population. entrance generally leads through a ruined gato into a central 

^ street lined by houses of considerable size, -showing signs of comfort^ 

1 a^s. occasionally of wealth. The houses in the sido rows, which run at 
right angles to the main street, are smaller and show fewer signs of 
comfort ; and beyond these, generally outside of the village fence, is 
a fringe of huts of the lowest classes and the tents and booths of 
wanderers. Except the huts of Mhars, which are often of bamboo 
and millet stalks, the walls of the houses arc generally of sun-dried 
brick. Jn the raiuier west most of the roofs are peaked and covered 
with overlappi?ig semicircular tiles ; in the drier east the roof is 
generally a Hat mud terrace with a parapet. Almost every village 
has its tom})le or shrine and its holy tree. A few of the larger towns 
have walls and a tower, but most villages find their deep circle of thorn 
a complete shelter from robbers and wild animals. 

Housefl. According to the 1881 census, of 188,694 houses 154,806 or 

eighty per cent were occupied and 33,888 or eighteen per cent 
were empty. Tlicse figures give an average of forty-one houses 
to the square mile and of five iumates to each occu])ied house. 
^ Except ill the larger towns and occasionally in villages the houses 
are ono-storeyed. The better class of house is built on a plinth, 
generally of dressed stone, rising three or four feet above the street. 
From the street a flight of two or three steps let into the plinth 
lead to the house-door. Of the veranda or laitti on the top of the 
plinth on either sido of the central steps one-lialf is generally open 
and the other half closed by bamboo matting. The veranda is 
covered by the eaves whose outer edge rests on a row of wooden 
pillars. Except as a waiting place for servants and beggars, and 
sometimes in playing game.s, the veranda is little used. The back of 
the veranda is the front wall of the house. This is pierced about the 
centre by a doorway about five feet high by three feet broad closed 
by a solid wooden door not unfreciucntly relieved by bosses of iron 
or other metal. On each side of the door a window about tWo feet 
square is gene?rally guarded by.f^ooyy upright bars of wood let 
into the masonry. Some houses are built round a courtyard ; 
others have no central open space. ’In houses with a central yard 
each of the four inner faces of the house has a room fronted by a 
low veranda. In houses without a central yard the rooms open 
into one another, and a central j)assage sometimes runs between the 
rooms from the front door to the back yard. In central yard 
houses the room between the street and the yard is used as a 
receiving room, by business men as an office, and by traders as their 
shop. When not in public use the women of the family sit in this . 
room, and into it a dying member of the household is carried some 
days before his death. The central courtyard is known as dngala 
when open to the air, and as padsdle when roofed. There is sometimes 
no room between the front veranda and the pad.sdlc or roofed court. 
Among the rooms, which surround the central court, are the devcvr 
mane or god-room, the cooking room, the sleeping room, and the 


Oontributed by Mr. G. MoCorkell, C. S. 
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eating or dining room. In some parks of the district the cook-room 
is also used as a bath-room. In other parts the bathing room 
is separate at the back of tho house and is known as the bachchala. 
Among Ling^yats ornaments and other valuables are kept in 
a box in the god-room ; Brahmans and others keep them in a 
separate room answering to the strong-room of an English mansion, 
and in some instances they are kept in boxes in the sleeping rooms. 
Some houses have walls and every house has a woll-like cistern to 
store rain water. Tlie dwelling of any well-to-do family must have 
these rooms and conveniences. A rich man\s house has more rooms. 
But even in the houses of the rich the rooms are low and dark. 
There are almost never side windows. The light conies from tho front 
and back doors or where there is a central yard from the front door 
and the courtyard. The floors are of beaten earth covered with a 
wash of cowduug which is renewed every Monday, every new or 
full-moon day, and on most holidays. The dwellings of tho poor 
have walls of mud and straw. The doors are of plaited or woven 
slips of bamboo. As a rule they have only ono or two rooms with a 
front veranda formed by the overhanging eaves. The poorest livo 
in huts whoso walls, except a few bamboos to bear the roof, are of 
woven millet stalks or palm leaves, sometimes but not always daiibod 
with mud. There is little difference between town and village 
houses. Tho wealthier a man tho better his house. Ho will 
have more rooms, but the arrangement will not bo clianged. ^J'he 
cost of building a first class house varies from £500 to £2000 
(Rs. 5000-20,000) ; the ordinary labouring villager or townsman is 
content with a house costing £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ; and a fovv 
shillings represent tho cost of tho poorest huts. 

A wealthy man’s house contains the following furniture : Ono to 
three or cots varying in price from £l 10.s-. to £5 (Rs.15-50), 
two or three cupboards each valued at 10.s\ to £2 (Rs. 5-20), 
a few chairs each worth Ss. to lOs. (Rs. 4-5), a few boxes each 
worth 10^■. to £2 10^?. (Rs. 5-25), carpets or each worth 

6«. to £3 (Rs. 3-30), bedding for each member of tho family 
worth 10s. to £2 lO-s. (Rs. 5-2^S), and brass and copper water 
pots and cooking and dining vessels and dishes worth £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200-300). A wealthy man will have ten to forty silver 
vessels used for dining and drinking and for show. As these silver 
vessels are chiefly for show and as a form of investment tho number 
of them depends on the wealth and taste of the house-owner. 
It may be said that few families who are locally classed as rich, 
have less than £20 (Rs. 200) or more than £200 (Rs. 2000) invested 
in silver vessels ; apart from these silver vessels a wealthy man's 
furniture varies in value from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000); the fur- 
niture of a man in easy circumstances from £10 to £15 (Rs.l00-15()) ; 
the furniture of a family in middling circumstances from £2 to £5 
(Ra. 20-50) ; and a labourer's house gear, bed, matting, a brass pot 
or lota, and some earthen cooking vessels, is not worth nfore than 
£l(Rs. 10). 

Among men, except by a very few Brahmans and by the highest 
class of Government servants, the broad flat -rimmed Brdhman 
turban is not used. In its place is ^orn a white cotton headscarf 
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or rnmal eight to ten feet square generally plain but sometimes with 
a gold border. Numbers of these headscarves are brought from 
Madras. Those who wear the turban wear it only in public. In 
private the h(3ad is either bare or is covered by a plain h(?adscarf 
or by an ornamentod skull-cap. ^JMio rich and the well-to-do 
wear local liaiid-wovon waistcloths of varying tinoncss with silk- 
einbrnidered borders. Middle class men use English and Bombay 
niachinc-inad(i clolh^ and poor nioii wear coarsci local hand-woven 
cloth. A ])oor liu si land man wears a niiaimniii of clothiug_, a loincloth 
or hnniofl and a hhmkct ovh'im hi I. The loincloth is of coarse cotton 
cloth about two feet long by one foot broad. The blanket is of 
locall}"' woven coarse wool and costs 4.v. to (ks*. (Tls. 2-d). By day it 
su])])lios the place of clothes and by night it serves' as bedding. 
Instead of the loincloth a pair of coarse di'awors rcac'liing half-way 
down the i highs are occasionally worn. Hindu women generally 
wear the robe called tiltlri (K.) or lufjadr (M.) and the bodice called 
(K.) or choli (M.) T1u 3 bodice or knpfxts covers the back 
l)etween tlic shoulders and is fastened in front. The slecjves are 
short and reach about half-way down the upper arm. Among 
the rich the niecting of the sleeve with tlic rest of tho bodice 
is hid by a narrow^ annh^t of gold called ral’i in Marathi and vtfnld 
ill Kaiiarese. 'JTie robe or which is eitlier of cotton or of 

silk, is of two sizes: tho full robe of tw(njty-sevon feet by 3| 
which is worn by women find tlie sriialler rob(^ of eighteen feet by 
tlireo which is worn by girls. In putting it. on tlie rob(‘ is wound 
round the waist so as to leave two ])a-rts of unequal hingtli, the longer 
part to serve as a skirt and cover the ]i?nbs and the shorter part to 
serve as a cloak or mantle and cover tlie shoulder and breast and 
in some cases one side of the head. Ilie women of most Kaiiarese 
castes catch the lower part together in front in a number of plaits 
and allow it to fall like a ])(itticoat to witliin two or three inches of 
the ankle. Brahman and iVraratlia women, inst(3ad of letting it fall 
like a petticoat, draw one corner of tho skirt- back between tho feet 
and fasten the end into tlie waistband behind. ^Idiis divided skirt 
a.iiiong tlie higher classes is loose and generally falls below the knee. 
Among th(3 poorer classes it is tightly girt and drawn up so as to leavo 
the grciaier part of the leg bare. 'Jdio ujipcr end of tlio robe is by 
girls of the higher classes and b]^ tlio women of all other classes 
worn over the right shoulder and tucked into tlie waistband in front 
close to the left. hip. The women of the liiglicr classics use the 
upper end as a veil drawing it over the riglit side of tho Lead instead 
of over the shoulder, and holding the end in the riglit hand below 
the level of tho bosom. clothes wotn by a rich woman vary 

in price from £1 to £1 4.s*. (Its. 10-12) ; those worn by a middle 
class woman are not worth more than l0.s‘. or I2,s*. (Rs. 5 or 6) ; 
and those worn by a poor woman are not worth more than 3s. or 4s. 
(Rs.n-2). 

The oifice of village headman called p/7vV (M.) or ganda (K.) is 
hereditary. He has generally the revijunc and police charge of the 
village, the duties in some cases being divided between a police 
headman who is rcsponsllde in all matters connticted with crime, and a 
revenue headman who collects the Government dues. The headmen 
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of somo villages are paid entirely in cash. As a rule their solo or their 
chief source of profit is an allotment of rent-free land. Most of the 
headmen are Lingtlyats. Few of them arc aide to write. IMio clerk 
or accountant called Imlhirni (M.) or fihdnhhofj (K.), keeps the village 
accounts, writes up the landholders’ receipt-books, and prepares 
returns and the findings of village jiu’ics. With few exceptions the 
post of village clerk is hereditary. It is paid partly in land partly 
in cash. Almost all village dorks are Brahmans of the Deshasth, 
Konkanasth, 8henvi, or Golak divisions. Their chargci is generally 
confined to a single village, but in somci cases they liavo a grouj) 
of two or three villages. Most of the village watchmoii and 
beadles belong to the depressed caste wbo are called Mhars (M.) or 
Holids (K.) and a few belong to tlio h)ss depressed Bcdar and 
Ramoshi tribes. There are generally three or four families of 
Mhars in each village, who are supported partly by the grant of 
rent-free land and partly by grain payments from the villagers. 
The villagers of late have shown a tendency to dispute the Mhars’ 
rights to their old dues alleging that the Mluirs neglect their 
duties, while the Mhars contend that they never neglect tlicir duties 
when the villagers pay them their dues. The Mhars’ duties are 
heavy and important. For Government they act as village police, 
messengers, and revenue carriers ; for the villagers they act as 
watchmen, boundary sijtilers and scavengers. Of other village office- 
bearers the pi'iost and astrologer called (/rdm^josJr! (M.) or joisani (K.) 
is generally a Braliman, wlio performs the birth, rnarriago, and death 
ceremonies of the Brdhmanic 1 find ns of the village. Jlcsidcs the 
astrologer every village has a ministrant who is called a 
when he is a Brahman, and a fjurav when he is a Sliudra. Lingayats 
have a jangam^ and Musalmarts a malla. All the villfigo ollicc- 
bearors are paid by rent-free lands or by voluntary offerings made 
by the pcoide whom they servo. 

Of village crafts men there ai’o in large villages the carpenter 
called sutdr (M.) or hadftgi (K.) Besides in building houses and 
making and mending field tool5,"che carpenter is in most villages the 
ministrant called pwjdri (M.) or archaic (K.) in Laksliini’s shrine, 
who is the favourite Kanarese village gun-rdian. Tlio carpenter is 
paid partly by land held at low ftites but chiefly by an alloAvanco 
of grain from each landholder. When cinploy( 3 d to perform otlier 
than field work he is paid in cash. Blacksmiths called /o/urrx (M.) or 
havimdr (K.) make and mend the iron parts of field tools and carts and 
carp?uter’s tools, also locks, hinges, nails, and otlier articles required 
for ordinary house pui’poses. He is paid in cash when omphyed on 
other than a field work. They have seldom lands granted at low 
rents and are chiefly paid by allowances of grain from villagers. 
Potters called kwmhhdns (M.) or humhdvs (K.) are found in most 
good-sized villages. They make earthen pots, tiles, and bricks, 
act as torch-boarers, and perform certain rites when a vMlago is 
attacked by an epidemic. They are to some extent paid by grain 
allowances but chiefly by cash payments for the vessels, tiles, or 
bricks supplied. Besides thefb office-bearers some goldsmiths or 
eonars (M.) used to act as potddrs whoso duties were to test the 
coins received in payment of Govemmfat dues. The barber called 
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nhdvi (M.) or 'imvihjia or hclasar (K.) is found in almost all villages. 
He almost always belongs to tbc Kaiiarese barber casto and is 
generally a Ling.'iyat. Resides shaving the men, the barber acts as 
torch-bearer, musician, and social messenger. He is entirely paid 
by the villagers partly in casli and partly in grain. The washerman 
called jHirlt (M.) or urfasa or madlval (K.) is found only in the 
larger villages. Tie belongs to a separate caste and is generally a 
Lingilyat by religion. Jle waslies the clothes of all well-to-do 
villag(Ts. lie holds no rent-free or low-rent laud and lives chiefly 
on a.llowances of grain given by the villagers. ^J^he shoemaker 
chnmhifdr (M.) or samhfjdr (K.) is found in almost all villages. He 
sijpjdios landholders wdth all leather work for field purposes and 
sandals, vlnhtn, (M.) or clnqmls (K.). lie is always paid in grain. 
A family of Mdv/fs (M.) or Mdfh’grriis (K.) is found in every group 
of four or five villages. They rcinovcj dead cattle and supply leather 
ro|K^s. 1'hey arc paid in grain. The bulk of the people in most 
villages ani Lingayats and Jains. Th(‘re is ])rol)al)ly no village whoso 
entire ])opulaiion belongs to one east(‘. 

'riie movements of the jieople inlo and out of Ihdgaum limits are j 
confined to ih(.‘ neiglihonring Hrilisli districts of Dharw'ar, Kahidgi,/* 
Kanara, Satara, Shobipni*, and Ihitnagiri, and to Kolhapur and ' 
other SoutlK'rn Afa-nitha native states. Of traders Lingdyats and 
Marwdr Van is leave their llelganm homes afbT tlie Dumra holiday 
in ( )ctol)(‘r and go to Poona, Rombay, and Relhiri in Madras to fetch 
cloth for fhe Dirdl! festival in Novinnhc'r. Very few high-casto 
Jlindns l(‘av(i the distriet in seareh of (‘inployment. The people of 
thc^ yaliyadri villages, wdio are cliiiJly Afaratluis, originally practised 
C()])[)ico burning or kuniri, About 1850, at the introduetion of the 
survey, coppice-burning was stopped as it was believed to have 
stripped tlui hills of their trees, ^riioiigii they remained in their old 
villages the people during the rains Avere forced to go to 
(loa and Savaiitvadi Avhero coppicc-biirniiig Avas allowed. As the 
restriction pnvssed liard on the ])(m)])1o since 1875 arrangements 
haA"c lu'en made to allot land fcA* c<H)picc-biirning, and since 
then the people haA'o been freed from the necessity of leaving 
their hoiiu's. Of the labouring classes, AJarathas, Kunbis, Berads, 
Ruruds, N adars, and ^fusalindns ev(Ty year between January and 
!Marcli go to Dharwfir, Ilnbli, Kaladgi, i\(;lha])ur, and Vengurla, and 
roturii to their homes for field Avork Otarly in June.* 'I'he local cotton- 
carrying trade is in the hands of Bombay tmders and Vengurla 
Shell vis Avlio engage cart men to take cotton to Vengurla for 
sliipmeut to Ronlba 3 ^ These cartineii remain at Vengurla for eif 
couple of days, Avhpre, as in other parts of the Konkan, they are 
put to much inconvenience as th(»y can neither get jvdri for 
tliemsel\"es nor good fodder for their cattle. Of those who come to 
the district in search of Avork, the most noticeable are the Batndgiri 
AlaratKi/S and Ivnnbis who aro largely found us house servants among 
the rich families of Bidgaum, 

'I'ho 1881 census shows that 29, 145 pcop^ bom in Belguum wero in that year found 
in (lifrcreiit parts of the Bombay I*residcncy. The details are, Dh^w^ 13,557f 
K&nara G700, KaUdgi 4469, Sdt4ra 1735, Tooua 1155, ShoUpur 630, RatnAgiri 4^, 
Ahmadnagar 205, Khdndosh 87| Niteik 86, and Kol&ba 41. 
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AccORDiNa to the 1881 ecnsua returns ji^nculturo supported 
about 612,000 people or seventy per cent of the population : 

Bklua u^r A mwrLTritAL Poptla rwx, 1SS L 


Aqe. 

Males. 

1 Fetnales. 

1 

Total. 

I’lulor Kifteon .. 

121, isa 

! 

1 113.21(1 

234,:t73 

Over Fiftcon .. j 

1S0.77G 

j ioi,ir.8 

37r,tM4 

Total ...‘ 

307,U01) 

1 301,3JKS 

612,307 


Tho bulk of the rogulur husbtindtncu arc LingayatH and Manithas; 
next in strengtli to LingJiyats and Araralluis come Jaius, Afjisiilmans, 
Dhaiigars, Mhars, llernds, and Ilrahinu/ns. irushandnuni of tlio 
better class live in tiled liouses, own £.*]0 to .1100 (Ks. ;U)0- 1000) 
worth of ornaments and metal vessels, and have grain enongli in 
store to meet all demands for food and for seed. Soimdimos they 
have a surplus which is lent on inton'st. The jKxmu’ clnss of 
hiisbandraon live in mud-roofed houses or in grass Init.s, own €5 to 
£10 (Rs.50-100) worth of g<jods, and have a store of grain han'ly 
enough to keep tliem for halt a year, Diiring the ^om:l^ning months 
they have cither to work as labourers or to run into debt. All are 
^^fell-behaved, orderly, mid religious, and, oxce])t tho ])oor(‘r classes 
who are a little given to drinkyig, sober. Ib'ahmans, Lingdyats, and 
Jains are clean in their persons and in their houses ; most of th(j other 
classes are more or less dirty and untidy. On the whohi they aro 
thrifty. Though hardworking, especially in Jiclgaum and Khdndpur, 
their character as liusbandimm is not high. As a rule they aro 
landholders or Idmtednrs who till their own land ; t he rest aro 
under-lioldcrs or labourers. As much land has passed into the lain Js 
of moneylenders there is a considerable body <>£ uuder-holders. 
But these are not all dependent on tho moneylender as W(jl]-to-do 
landholders or khdteddrs not unfrcquently, in addition to their own 
holdings which* as a. rulo they inherit, become the tenants of a money- 
lender, and till part of his land either as sharers in th(3 produce or 
on payment of a money-rent. During the off season, that is from 
about February to May, the ordinary liu.sljandman uses hi.s oxen 
and carts for carrying grain *and other produce to tho two great 
grain markets of Nipani and Belgauni. lie also makes considerable 
profit by carrying cotton to Vongurla in Ratnagiri whence there is 
» always a large return traffic in salt for local use and in the stores 
required by the residents in the laige civil and military station pi 
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Belgaum. Besides by carryiug, the better class of husbandmen add 
to their income by moneylending, by the sale of dairy produce, and 
by cotton-spinuing'j cotton -ginning, and blanket-weaving. Poor 
Lusbfindrnen eke out tlioir gains liy fishing, liimting, and fowl-rearing. 
These additiojis to their incomes vary from £l to £50 (Ils. 10 - 500). 
About twc'uty-five p(‘r cent of the husbandmen are free from debt ; 
the remaining st‘veidy-five per cent arc indebted. This indebtedness 
is owing to exjiensive family corumoiiics, law suits, crop failures, 
and iniwillinguess to f)art with their land. Tlio amount of debt varies 
from £2 1() £50 (Ps. 20-500). In almost all cases the indebtedness 
of husbandmen may ])o traced to family ceremonies. To meet the 
exp(‘iises which attend family ccrcjuonies savings are spent, then 
the store of grain goes, neixt an ox or it may he a pair of oxen are 
sold, and last the family jewels are pawned. Stripped of his storo 
of and food-grain, so soon as his stock of food is exhausted, 
the husba,ndinari has to go to the moneylender. Ouec in the hands 
of the money h'lidcr, ehargo gathers on charge, until the holding is 
luorlgagi'd, at iirst wilhoui possession, but generally in the end 
])Ossessi(>n ])asscs to the lend(n*. ^Fhc moncylondor^s name appears 
in the (lovi'riinuuifc books and the landholdtT sinks to a labourer. 
I^he yearly rates of interest vary from twelve to thirty per cent. 
'J'hough in most parts of the district the pc‘oplo have to a great 
(‘xtent recovered from the liS7()-77 famine, in (lukak and some other 
red and ])oor soils the elfeets of the famine arc, in places, still 
ap])a.]*ent in ruined houses, in arable waste, and in impoverished 
husbandiiicMi. Of late years the chief agrieultural change has been 
the growing desire of tlie lending classes to got possession of land. 

(Jeologically the soils of the district may bo divided into two 
classes, tiie J*(xl and the black. The red soils are primary soils, that 
is tlu*y are the direct result of the decomposition of the iron-hearing 
rocks. This variety of soil is generally found all along the western 
border; it also occasionally occurs in the jdaiii country as in the 
tableland In’tween the Cihatjirabha and tluj^ Krishna, and in the 
llelavadi and Ambadgatti village groujis or khariyaf.s of .Saiiipgaon. 
'^riiis red soil is mostly eoai’se and jioor, and, as in these western parts 
the raiuiall is plentiful, the chief jirodiicts are the early, called the 
A7/^rr// (M. and II .) or 9//?n/(/(? /•/ (K.) cro])s. In parts of Athni red 
gard(‘n lands arc watered from wells. ^J'ho black soils arc secondary 
soils, that is, they are rock -ruins ehaugeil by the addition of organic 
matter. The black soil is not solely the result of the weathering 
and ('iirieliing of the ruins of trap rocks, lllaek soil occurs as largely 
and as t \])iealiy in tracts wliere the rock is gneiss as it occurs in tracts 
AvliiTi* the rock is trap. ^J^he black soil covers most of the plain 
c*ountry and is best suited for the growth of cjotton, Indian millet, 
whi‘al, and gram. In east Gokilk it is so rich as not to need fallows. 
1’ho husbandmen hy careful changes secure a yearly crop. In the 
noi th-cnvRt of the district, bordering ■on the Don, are loamy plains of 
noted richness. Only in seasons of extreme drought do the crops in 
tlies(? lands fail, and in average seasons the harvest is almost always 
la ir, 'riio black soil of the Krishna valley is of most uncertain depth, 
the waving tra]) lying sometimes several feet, at other times only a 
tCw inches below the surface. * Near the sandstone hills in Cbikodi, 
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Gokdk, and Parasgad, owing to the crumbling of tho sandstone, the 
soil is little better than sand. This sandy soil cloos not want much 
rain, but it wants constant onricliing, and, with the aid of manure, 
yields fair crops of cereals, pulse, and oilseeds. Locally the black soil 
is divided into four classes : Icdli or rich deep black, viorat erred and 
black mixed of middling ricliness, Icarak or thin black over stone, and 
mail or alluvial which near the Krishna is of unusual richness. Per 
cotton-growing the hill ai\d tho movai are grouped together as ?7*[/ar 
(Tel.) or pure black. Two other variot ies of black soil are recognised, 
a brown less-matured rrgnr and a gray-black largely mixed withlimo 
nodules and with a layer of lime two to ten feet bidow the surface. 
The pure black soil i j best suited for local cotton and the brown 
soil is best suited for American cotton of which very little is now 
grown ; tho gray-black soil is inferior to tho other two. Kanjireso 
husbandmen describe their cotton soil as yrra hhiunl or melted 
earth, ^i^ho cotton soil is very dense and is improved by a mixturo 
of sand and pebbles. Its chemical properties show tliat it contains all 
the elements of vigorous growth. Much of tliis land is very deep. 
Thnjo feet and upwards is common, and dejdlis of twelve or fifteen 
feet and even of tliirty and forty feet are not iinusiial.^ 

Tho revenue survey returns give Btdgaiim an area of 2,070,8 K) 
acres." Of these 1,1 03,738 or 3i)*0r) per cent are alienated, payijig 
Governmont only a quit-rent ; 1,1 70,300 acres or 30*57 ]>er C('iib are 
arable; 308,720 acres or 13*38 per cent forest ; 150,572 or 5*25 pcT 
cent iinarablo waste; and 81,510 acres or 2*73 per etud village sites 
and roads. Of 1,1 70,300, the total (loveriuncmt ara.hle arc'a, 1,072,820 
acres or 00'07 per cent wore in 1881-82 held for tillage. Of this 
7800 or 0*73 per cent were garden land ; 53,000 or 4*00 per cent 
rice land ; and 1,011,3()0 or 01*27 per cent dry-crop land. 

In 1881-82 the total number of holdings, including alienated lands 
in Government villages, was 03,201 with an average area of 25*50 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 800 1* were of not more thau 
five acres, 11,070 were of live Jo ten acre.s, 18,002 of t,eTi to twenty 
acres, 18,207 of twenty t(^ fifty acres, 1-343 of fifty to a hundred acres, 
1304 of 100 to 200 acres, 378 of 200 to 500 acres, sixty-fonr of 500 
to 1000 acres, fourteen of 1000 to 2000 acres, and six of above 2000 
acres. Of holdings above 500 acres, ten were in Chikodi, seventeen 
in Parasgad, tvvonty-tlirco in Athni, twemty-eight in Gokak, and 
two each in Belgaum, Khatiapur, and Kampgaoii. 

One pair of good oxen can work tw(*lvc to sixteen acres of 
dry-crop land and fuur to ten acres of garden laud. In Chikodi 
and Athni the general practice in ploughing black soil, wJiich when 
dry becomes very hard, is to use two to four pairs of bullocks. It 
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1 An analysis of the best cutton soil showed, in 4500 grains, .3.S24 grains^f very fino 
Boil, 93(> grains of impalpable powder, and 240 graiiiH of coarse i)obble« like jasper, 
with' pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The impalpable portion 
consisted of IS'OOO grains of water, 0'4r)0 of organic matter, 0 08.*J of chloride of 
sodium, 0 007 of sulphate of lime, 0'027 of phospliate of lime, 0*450 of carbonate of 
lime, 0*013 of carlionate of magnesia, 15*200 of pci oxide of iron, 10*500 (#f alumina, 
0*085 of potash, 48*000 of silica combined and free os sand, and 1*185 of loss. 
Walton’s Belgaum and Kalddgi Cotton, 88. 
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is roughly estimated that twenty to forty acres of the better class of 
dry-orop land or six to ten acres of garden might enable a cultivator 
to live like an ordinary retail dealer, and that, except in seasons of 
failure of r.'iin, forty to sixty acres of dry-crop land or ten acres of 
rich garden land would enable him to support himself, his wife, and 
two children and one field-labourer comfortably without being obliged 
to have recourse to other work or to the moneylender. 

Ac(u)nHng to the Collector’s yearly returns the 1881-82 field 
stock included 00,204 jdoughs, 22,510 carts, 200,313 bullocks, 
127,080 cows, ld(S,7l9 bulTalocs of which 80,975 were females and 
48,744 males, 0218 horses mares and colts, 3598 donkeys, and 
283,930 she(‘p and goats. 

The chief field tools arc, two kinds of plough the large or ne.gali (K.) 
and the small or ranii (K.), the largo hoc-harrow or Icanti (K.), the 
seed-drill or linviji (K.), the grubber or (K.), tliewoeder or 

halll-salla (K.), and flie ])ick-axc or hdiguilli (K.) 

Of the two ploiiglis the heavy or nogali consists of a massive three- 
coriKMXMl blocdc of very hard ^vood, rudedy shaped by tho village 
carpenter, so ihat the broad lowoi- part forms the share on which a 
strong iron bar. is fixed as a tongue. Tho hinder part under an 
acute angle forms the breast of the jilougb into which, near its 
npp(M* end, a handle is lei in from behind, Avhilo from tho front side 
the ploiigli-bar is fixed below the liaiidle. 44iis plough-bar consists 
of a soiiiewliat bent or crooked beam, at least twelve feet long. It 
is laid oil tlie n(‘cks of the rear pair of bullocks, which are always 
the strongest of llie team. , Instead of bullocks the rear pair are 
sometim(\s buffaloes which when w’oll broken are heavier and steadier 
than bullocks. team includes four, five, six, sometimes even 

eight pairs of bullocks, all harnessed with small cords to a long 
leather I’ope, which passes round the beam and the hinder part 
of the plough. An old man usually leads the team, while on the 
yoke of tlie third pair of bullocks a boy is seated, who with a 
strong leat her whip belabours and urges the bullocks both before 
and Ixdiind him. This lieavy plough is difficult to manage. In 
spite of every effort tlie ploughman is uuable to keep it in anything 
like a straight liu(', while the acaito angle between the share and 
the beam of flic plough is eonstautly choked with earth. Still it is 
specially useful in bringing neglected black soil under tillage by 
uprooting the grass and Aveeds wffiicb siiHc the crop. A heavy or 
'iLvtjnli plough costs 8s, to IG.s-. (lbs. 4-8) and is seldom owned by the 
poorer landoAvntM’s. It turns over the soil to a depth of fifteen 
inches. Three plougliings are necessary, the first along, the second 
across, the third corncrwisc. It takes about seven months to bring 
about twenty-four acres of black land under tillage. Tho light or 
ranti plough, costing about 4s. (Rs. 2), is used for ploughing tho red 
and especially tho sandy soils. It is of the same make as the big 
plough, Jbut is so much smaller and lighter that the husbandman 
usually carries it to the field on his shoulder, and can work it with 
one pair of bullocks. It scratches the field three to six inches deep 
which in ^the red soil can be done only either immediately after 
harvest or when the occasional rains of March and April or the 
regular thunderstorms of May have again wetted the soil. 
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The hoe-harrow or hinti (K.) is a large rude tool. Tho chief part 
is a stout slightly crcsceiit-shapcd blade of iron about three feet long 
and four to five inches broad bladed on one side. This blade or 
cutting edge is turned forward and the ends are tightly fastened in 
stout timbers, which are again s(»curod slopingly in a heavy bar of 
wood that has two narrowing })o!es ])assing to tlio yoke to which it is 
harnessed by strong leather ropes. This tool is drawn by three or 
four pairs of bullocks. As it niovi'S the earth is forced between tho 
iron icnife and tho bar of wood. On the wiMxlen bar the driver and 
sometimes a second man or boy stand to make it heavier and forco 
the blade deeper into the ground, so that the clods are coinj)letidy cut 
and the grass and other weeds arc rooted out and brought to tho 
surface. The hoc-harrow is used both before anil after ploughing ; 
it costs about Gif, (Ks. 3). 

Tho seed is sown by tlie seed-drill, called 7iV/r/ or Icunj! (\^.) a 
rude but a most suitable and simple contrivance. At the top it is a 
wooden cup j)ierced with a number of diverging holes. Into each 
hole the upper end of a hollow bamboo is fastened, whose under 
end is fixed into a Avoodeii bill standing out fnnn a wooden bar 
and armed with a small iron tongue. As the bullocks move the* 
driver keeps feeding the eup Avitli gi*aiu from a bag imder liis arm; 
the seed runs down tho hollow bamboos, while the outstanding iron 
spikes at the lower end pass through tlio soil opiming small furrows 
into which tho seed drops. ^J'ho numbiu* and flu* distanee of tho 
bills and the hollow bamboos v'ary a,c(*ordiiig' to the secid and also 
according to the soil, '.riirocigli this drill ail grains ar(‘ sown. ^JMio 
seeds of the pulses and oilseeds (tailed nklctali or mixiMl crops, which 
ar (3 sown in sepjirate roNvs ix'lwi'en tho grain rows, ai'i^ droj^pi'd 
through a supplementary t hick hollow bamluK) with a sharj) |)oint 
called ill Kfinare.se hnkkadu, kohi^ ami muliki. This thick bjimboo 
is ahvays tied to the drill and held by a plonghlioy, who, walking 
some paces Imhiiid tlio ilrill, dr(*ps tho ])nlse and oilseeils through 
tho thick bamboo. J f the pulse or oilseed ought to bo uiirnixed with 
grain the corresponding hole? in tho cu}) is stopped. On account 
of its bulk and the greaiter distance between the rows cotton-seed 
is always senvn through the (*xtra big bamboos, two of wliicli are 
fa.stcned to the bar of the drill \vith only t\vo furroxving bills and 
without the cup and its small hollow bamboos. The seed drill costs 
.about 2s. (Ke. 1). 

The grubber or yrdL-kunfi (K.) is u.s(m1 to cl(*ar grass and 'weeds 
between tlie rows of cotton, and to earth uji tlm .soil at the I’oot.s of 
tho cotton plants. It is a kind of Imuul spud or sliare, made of 
iron, a little shorter than the distance between tlio cotton rows. Tho 
lower edge is sharp, and to cacli side of the spud a .strong light 
bamboo is fastened to join it 'willi tho yoke. 'J'wo are worked 
together and the four bamboos arc brought up at their projier place 
to tho bullocks, the one bullock working betwcjon one .sf‘t of rows, 
and the other between another set of rows, that is tlicre is a row of 
cotton between them. The two grubbers clear the grass and weeds 
on either side of this row, and between it and the next, thu.s weeding 
two rows at a time. Near the handle of each grubber is a stick forked 
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at tho lower ond and fastened by a rope to the horns of the bullocks. 
With these tlie driver can readily put on one side plants that coino 
in the way of Ihe machine, which, without this device, would be 
damaged. 'I'lie grubber costs 2.9. to 3.s*. -(Rs.l -1 4). 

n^Jio we(‘der or hclli-mlla (K.) is worth about 8.s*. (Ils. 4). It 
consists of two sluin's or spuds, one at each end of an arched crescent- 
sha])ed fnimc', wliosci arch jiasses over thcj row of coi-n, while tho 
shjir(‘s loosen Ihe eurtli between the rows, tear up weeds, and ^ heap 
the soil close to tlie roots of the seedlings. 

'nie hand-hoe or hdi(/inlll (K.) is a pickaxe with one end pointed 
and the other end blad(id into a sliarp adze. It is most effective in 
cutting and uprooting grtiss and other weeds after tho land has been 
ploughed. 

Resides these field tools iherc are a weeding hook or Icliurpi 
worth (ifZ. (4 ns.)j a spjide or saWi worth 2.v. i)d. (Rs. 1:|:), an axe or 
IctJcUl worth (Re. 1), and a sickle or Inuhjolu worth about l5. 
(S as.), Sonietliruvs for travcdling in a large company within a 
narrow ar(\i, a.nd aliiiost. always for bringing thrashed gr.ain and 
loads of fodder to town, most well-to-do husbandmen have field 
carts, 'riu^ field eai't, which in Kanurese is called hallihhandif is 
rudely sha])(‘d and heavy, refjuiriiig four to idght bullocks to drag it. 
It is nearly foiirtcaui feet long and not more than four feet broad. 
1^10 Jlooi’ is made of two strong side bars of t(;ak scarcely loss than 
nine inches s(]uai*e joiiuHl by four cross ])ie{’os of about tho same 
siz(*, tho spaces l)(a‘ng filled either by jdanking or by small bamboos. 

sides are g(‘nerally bunporfiry additions either of bamboo or of 
wicker woi'k. 'J'ho wlieel is of solid wood, about four feet across, 
foiMued of two or three well-fitted sections, witli edges three or four 
inches thick, and gradually thickening from the edge to the nave. 
It is geiu*rally of taiiiarind wood and is bound by a strong iron rim 
from two to two and a lialf inches thick. Tlie nave is an iron 
cylinder, ^.flie whole machine is strong and well made and may 
last for n(?arly a century. It costs £t* to £S (Rs. GO -80). 

■ J^lio greatxu’ part of the arable hind of Belgaum is under dry crops. 
Except along the banks of rivers find near ponds little Land -is 
watert'd. As so niiieli of the land trusts solely to rain for its 
inoistni'e the outturn varies greatly from year to year. Still, only 
in raji' castes is tho rainfall scanty enough to cause failure of food. 
In 1 881 -^'2 of 10,000 acres under irrigation, 15,870 were garden 
laud and 130 were rice land. 'J’he total ai’ea of watered land bears 
a consolidated assi'ssment of £5208 (Rs. 52,080) of which four-fifths 
arc credited to Irrigation and one-lifth to Land. Except on land 
watered from the CJuddekeri or Swamp lake at Mugutkhd/ii-Hubli in 
Sampgaoii no separate water-rate is charged. In 1881-82, besides 
wells, there wen' 1055 water-works, including reservoirs, dips, and 
water-co 4 jrses. Of these 377 are in Kluiiiapur, 210 in Sampgaon, 190 
in Cliikodi, ninety-nine in Bclgaiim, cighty-three in Gokflk, forty-five 


* Kxcept the account of the Gokiik canal the irrigation section has been contributed 
by Mr, A. Clarke- Jervoise, C.S, • 
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in Atlini, and twelve in Parasgad. The eastern sub-divisions, Athni, 
Gokak, and Parasgad, are worst off for waters works. It is those parts 
of the district which generally suffer most sev^ercly from a ])artial or 
a total failure of rain. Of the 1055 water- works, 501 are permanent, 
watering 9215 acres assessed at £3277 (Jls. 32,770), and 494 are 
temporary, watering 0785 acres assessed at £1991 (lls. 19,910). Of 
the water-works, seventy- four water over fifty acres, 205 water 
between- fifty and twenty acres, and 770 water less tlian twenty 
acres. Of the whole number of water- works 003 are reservoirs, 140 
are watercourses, and 240 are river and stream dips. Of tliesi? three 
classes of water-W'orks the reservoirs are the most important. Most of 
the larger reservoirs are in such a state that they cannot hold more 
than one seasou^s supply, and many, however heavy the rainfall, are 
dry before the end of tlm next hot season. Of late, especially during 
the 1870-77 famine, Triucli has been done by Irrigation engineers to 
improve the reservoirs. Of the improved reservoirs the chief is the 
Gaddekeri lake at Mugutkluin-llubli about fifteen miles south-east 
of Belgaiim. Gaddekeia lake has an area of 120 aci*es and a 

maxim iim depth of five feet. The catchment basin measures 4*02 
square miles and the average) rainfall is 20*33 inches. B(‘fore the 
1870 famine it was intended to raise the water surface 2*38 feet, 
thereby increasing the gross storage from 144 to 27i millions of cubic 
feet, and to build two waste weirs one at each cntl of tin) dam. 4'ho 
dam was begun as a relief work in 1877 and complet ed in 1 cS78. 44io 
estimated cost of the pro])osed ijii])rovorneiits was £ 1 0 1 0 (lbs. 1 0, 1 00) ; 
the exjiendituro on famine relief labour up to tho cuid of 1877-78 
amounted to £831 lls. (Ks.S3l7); and tbe valium of tht‘ work done, 
at normal rates, was £798 i)is. (Its. 7983). 8inc(5 1877, at a cost of 
£1130 (Rs. 1 1 ,300), tbe water surfaces as originally intended lias been 
raised 2*38 foot, thus increasing the storage by tliirteen millions of 
cubic feet. The improved lake will furnish a sii])[)ly for 450 acres. 
On lauds watered from the Gaddekeri lake a s])(a*ial cess of 
lOif. (Rs. 5) is levic 1 for rice lands, and of £1 (Us. 10) 1' »r garden 
lands. The rates are levied not according to the lit ness of tli(» land 
for rice or for garden crops, but according totho^croy) forwliicli the 
water is actually used. 

Three water-drawing appliances arc in use, 7aots or leather-bags, 
pats or channels, and doJfi or bamboo baskets. Tho 7n<d is a largo 
leather-bag with two holes. One hole which is ncaily tho entire 
breadth of the bag, is kept at full stretch by a square or round frame 
with cross pieces, the other hole is narrow and pipc-liko. A stout ropo 
fixed to the bars of tho great hole, is passed over a roller supported by 
side posts above the level of the reservoir, and is fastened to the yoke 
of the bullocks who draw up the bag. A smaller rope, fastened to 
the pipe-like hole of the bag, passes over a second roller below the first 
roller, and is fixed to the greater rope near the yoke. An inclined 
plane is prepared, down which the bullocks walk and draw up the full 
bag till at the top it spills into a masonry cistern. Tlien, ^hile tho 
empty bag falls into the water and fills, the bullocks back to the top of 
the slope and again walk down tho slope dragging up another bagful. 
From the cistern into which the bag spills channels carry the water 
all over tho land. Leather-bags are also used in drawing water 
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from holes clu^ near rivers and streams. Channels or pats are 
built to carry off water from rivers, streams, and reservoirs. The 
channels are suj)plied with water without the aid of bags from streams 
or other water-courses where water can be dammed to the proper 
level and turned into the channel. When the water in a stream or 
reservoir is l)olow tl,io level of the channel or yat the water is raised 
by a basket or duly a three-cornered bamboo basket large enough to 
liold an ordinaiy jar of water. At two corners of the basket ropes 
are tie(J. The oiul of cacli rope is caught by a strong man, for the 
work is h(‘avy, and they dip the baskiit into the water, and when it 
is full, hit it up and toss into the channel as much water as remains 
in the basket. In some places two to six baskets are worked at the 
same time. 

Of 1 1,818 wells nsod for watering, oo74 arc step-wells and 8M4' 
are diji wdls. Of tlic 11,81(S wells, 421 1, of which 048 are 
step-wi'lls and 82t)() ;ire dip-wells, are in Cliikodi; o()73, of which 
Uh) ar(i step-wells and 20d7 are dip-wclls, are in Belgaum; 1832, 
of which 1 101 ar(5 stcp-w(41s and (J M are dip-wells, are in Athni ; 
1028, of which 5:>o are sle]>-w(‘lls and 405 are dip-wells, arc iii 
Cokak ; 005, (jf which 837 are sU‘p-w(‘lls and 508 are dip-wells, are 
in Sam])gnon ; and 70(), of which 22‘0 ai'o step-wells and 587 are 
di])-W(‘]ls, are in l*arasgad. Jn Khanapur no wcOls are used for 
watej’ing. VVatc'r is always drawn from wells by the leather-bug or 
wot. Wafer is found iwuv tlio surface in a small area close to the 
Nagzju’i springs in tins Belgaum Canloniiient and in the Chikodi 
villages along tlu' Krislina.. Jn other [;arls of the district, especially in 
Bai’asgJid, wells have sometimes to b(' sunk as jnucli as a hundred 
and fifty f(‘(*f. Iho depth of wc'lls varies from five to sixty feet in 
Belganm, from twelve to forty fi‘et in Sanipgaon, from ton to fifteen 
feet in Cliikodi, fi*om twenty to 150 feet in l^irasgad, from twenty-five 
to fifty feet in Ookak, and from thirty to fifty fe^et in Athni. Thjp cost 
of building a step-well varies from .t">0 to A- 100 (Us. 500-4000), and 
of building a di])-well from £10 to £200 (Us, 100-2000). At a good 
"well four watei'-bags can bo wurke(l. With a sulficient supply of 
water om? bag caif water five aeries’ the area largely de])endiug on the 
st)il and f he crop. In C)rdinary cases one laig waters from one-fourth of 
an aerc to an acre in a day. The ero]) is wateivd by channels carried 
from the to)) of the well, wlu'ro the bag is oni])ti(Hl, to the fields. The 
channels are made so as to allow the conrse of the water to be changed 
every two or three yards so that each row of crops may have an equal 
supply. The cro])s irrigalt d are rice, sugarcane, potatoes, onions, 
garlic, cabbage, and oilier vegetables, jdantain trees, groundnuts, 
chillies, sweet jmtatoes, and turmeric. The husbandmen value 
irrigation, but few are able to bear the expense of sinking wells and 
building clianuols. Within the last five years the retunis show a 
gradual fall in the area of irrigated garden land. In 1878-79 the 
garden area under irrigation was 17,900 acres, in 1879-80 it fell to 
li>,222 ticres, in 1880-81 to 10,520, and in 1881-82 to 15,870 acres, 
44ns decline in the irrigated area is believed to be due to the fact 
that the lands are mortgaged to moneylenders ‘and that as the 
mortgager may any day be foreclosed, the holders are unwilling to 
be at tlie expense of irrigating them. 
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A great water- work called the Gokdk canal is at present being 
made at the expense of Imperial revenues. A project for a Lirgo 
canal with headworks on the Ghatprabha above the Gokak falls 
was first brought to notice in 1852 by Captain, subsequently Sir 
George, Wingate. A preliminary survey, made by Colonel, now 
Lieutenant-General, Walter Scott, R.E., showed remarkable fiw*ilitios 
for leading a canal from a point about two mites above 
the falls to water the tract lying between the Ghat j)ral)ha and 
the Krishna and comprising jiortions of Gokak in Belgaum and 
Bilgalkot in Bijapnr and of the Miulbol and Jamkhaiidi slates. 
The river has a sheer dt'seent of about 170 feel at the lowort 
part, and at the spot chosen for the canal-head the total 
command is about 220 feet. Colonel Sentt showc'd tliat, by 
cutting tlirongh a ridge of lulls on the ](‘ft of the valley, the 
canal could at once bo brought out with complete' eoiumaiul 
of the country beyond. From 1805 to 1807 ibo ])r()ject was 
surveyed in detail by Lieutenant now Major Smith \i. K., imdeu’ 
the orders of Cohmel now Ijieutenant-Geiu'i’al File R. E. It 
comprised a total length of 102 miles of main canal at an eslimatod 
cost of £485,000 (Rs. 1-8,50,000). Owing to tlio ditlicuUies of 
carrying the canal througli the nativ'o states the largcu* proj(*ct was 
placed in abeyance, and a- fresh scheme was drawn u[) for a d(‘liuilo 
project for watering only tlie lands of (Jokak in Helgaum. In 1808 
the project was subiuitt(‘d. It comprised fifty luiles of main canal 
commanding an area of 105 s(|uare mib's. Huj cost foi* woi-ks nnly 
was estimated at £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000) and the return on 
expenditure at six and a quarter to six and tln*e(‘ qua.rt(‘rs f)rr c(‘nt. 
The Government of India did not consider I lu' scIkuik? sufli(‘iently 
satisfactory to admit of its being saucti<*n(*d from loan funds, and 
suggested furtlier revision of iJu^ designs and esliniates. O’liis 
revision was in progress, when, in 1871, under orders from the 
Government of India, all hirgo iiTigation proj(M’ts in the Bombay 
Fresidency were placed in jd)eyauce. Jn 1870 the revlsi(Mi of 
the scheme oidercd in 1800 was carried out by J\Iajf)r now 
Colonel C. B. F. Benny R. 1]., and ]»lans and esiimates were 
made ready for an immediate beginning of the work. According 
to Major Penny’s ])lan a masonry weir was to b(j thrown across the 
Ghatprabha at a site about lw(; and a hall' miles above the falls. I^ho 
great natural height thus obtained would allow tlie canal to be led 
from the left bank at right angles to the course of th() river. 4’lie 
canal would run north for about nine miles wlioro it woidd crf)ss tin) 
Pamaldirii streamlet by an aqueduct of thirteen arclu'S each of 
thirty feet span. From this point tlie canal would tako an easlerly 
course generally parallel to the river and from six to eight miles 
from it. The canal would tail at the village of IShivjii*iir forty 
miles from the head. A branch about twelve miles long would 1)0 
taken off at the third mile. Iho seheme includcid provisicjii for 
complete regulation and distribution. 'J’ho canal was desTgned to 
carry 430 cubic feet a second at the head and to command a total 
arable area of 77,319 acres or 121 square miles at an estimated cost 
of £97,500 (Rs. 9,75,000). During the 1870 famine the Ookak canal 
project was brought forward as a means of usefully employing the 
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people. Between the end of 1876 and December 1877 the earth- 
works on a length of nine miles of canal, beyond the deep cutting 
in the first miles, were partially completed. The highest 
number of people employed was 11,946, the outlay was £17,788 
(Rs. 1,77,880) on wages and charital)lo relief, and the value of the 
work doTicf was £7040 (Rs. 70, IfiO). In October 1877 a gang of 
about ()0U convicts was employed on the heavy cuttings through the 
ridges in the first 3i miles of the caual. Tho works during tho 
famiue were in tho charge of Mr. IT. 0. Palliser, the Executive 
Engineer for Irrigation in Belgaum and Dharwar, acting under the 
ordtu-s oi' (yoloiud now Major-General Merriman R. E., then Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation. In Ucconiber 1877 the Mudhol Chief 
desired to have the Gokak canal oxtemded through his territory. 
St(*ps ^vero taken to ascertain how far it was ])ossible to modify the 
designs so ns to allow the canal to <leb()uch on to the watershed 
between the Krishna and tho Gliatprabha near tho village of Mantar 
sibout 1 10 miles from the head works, from which point branches 
could be tlirown to command the Ibigalkot sub-division of Bijapur 
oil l)()th sides of tlie water-slied. In April 1879, Sir Richard 
Temple, then Governor of Bombay, visited tlio country intended 
to bo cut by tho (;anaL As be considorciJ it necessary as far as 
possible to utilize the work already done by famine and convict 
labour, fresh ])lans and estimates wore made. Tho part of tho new 
project sanctioiK'd in March 1882 eonipris(‘d tho weir anil headworks 
on the Gliatprabha four miles above Gokak with two and a half 
miles of main canal and a brancli clev(‘n miles long to tho village of 
Vaddarhatti (*ight miles north-east of Gokak. Tliis section which 
is nearly i^()mj)l(‘t/ed (February 1881) commands tho country between 
the Gliatprabha and its tributary tho Pamaldiui w^hich includes 
about 25,200 acres of good arable land. The cost is estimated at 
at £45,800 (Rs. 4-, 58,000) including all charges.' Tho extent to 
which tho scheme, as sketchcMl out by Sir Richard Toinplo, may 
eventually be ex])anded, comprises a length of about 180 miles 
of main canal with very extensive storage works to supplement 
tlie natural supply of water in the rivOr during the dry season. The 
total area that would thus bo commanded is about 625 square miles, 
of wliieb about 375 square mili\s ai’O in Britisli territory and the 
remainder in the neiglibourlng native states. The entire cost of such 
a scheme is estimated at £1,400,000 (Rs. 1,40,00,000) and tho 
return at four and a half per eeut. The canal would have a 
discharging capacity at head of 1200 cubic feet a second and the 
storage works would impound 10,580 million cubic feet.^ 

Pure black soil does not rcijuire manure, but the yield from 
red and sandy soils depends on the amount of manure they receive. 
Husbandmen value manure highly. Each landholder has his manure- 
pit into which every morning house sweepings, ashes, and cattle 
litter are thrown. To this all kinds of rubbish and decayed vegetable 


1 The works liavo been designed and carried out by Mr. R. B. Joyner, C. E., 
E\eeutivo I'.ngiiieer for Irrigation in Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, and Bijdpur. 

- Fuller details are given by Mr. B. B. Joyner under Gokdk in Places of Interest. 
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matter and fallen leaves are added. By the time it is ready for 
carting the rubbish and litter have decayed to powder whicdi is 
generally spread in the fields from about the middle of March till 
the end of May between the thunderstorms which are commonly 
known as the mango showers. The supply from the manure-pit is 
supplemented by gathering into heaps in the held and burning roots 
of the former crop, dried weeds^ and rubbish. In rare cases, as soon 
as the first rain falls, a farmer plants sojiio quick-growing crop and 
ploughs it green into the land as manure for the main crop. Bono 
manure is not used. The supply of manure would b(i much greater 
if the bulk of the cattle dung was not burnt as fuel. 1'he husbandman’s 
belief in liberal manuring is shown by the high ])ri(*o house- 
sweepings,. litter, and other garbage command in all largo towns 
and villages. To manure an acre of land ton to fift(*(m cartloads arc 
required, each cartload costing l.s*. to 2 k. (8 (os*. - Be. 1). 

Millet is the least exhausting and cotton is the most exhausting 
crop. In places where land is scarce, hnsbandinen frecjuently raise 
red millet for many years from the same red soil fields wii.hont change ; 
and on rich black soil there is no more prolitahle course tluni to grow 
an unbroken succession of crops of white millet. It is believed that 
yearly crops of white millet might ho raised for a eoniury without 
wearing out the land. As a rule, cotton and other cold- 
weather or crops are rais(‘d in alternation with oacrh other. 
Cotton, particularly, does not thrive two successive years on tliesaino 
ground; it must he followed by white millet or by wlu'jit. Among 
the various rain or inioignrt crops, when other consid^u'ations admit of 
such a course, some variety, though not a systematic cii’cle of cliaiiges, 
is observed. 

Formerly large tracts in the more o])en pai*ts of th(‘ forests wore 
cultivated by bnishwood-burniiig or kuniri, ’riie chief brushwood 
burners were i\laralhas. In the cold season, on a spacci of ground, 
commonly on a hill-side, the ilarMtlias cut down the, buslu's and the 
lower branches o*^ the larger tre(‘S. "J'hey let tlu^ brushwood and 
dead branches dry during the •hot season and burnt them before 
the rains sot in. The elVects of the fire ])ass three to six inehes 
below the surface. In some places, without touching the surface 
with a tool, on the fall of the first soutli-west rain, tlui seed is 
sown in the ashes. In other places before tlio sei^d is sown the 
ground is ploughed or hoed by the hand. Jiatji ElcMisine corocana, 
and in the next year sdi-a Paiiicum iniliaro oceasiemaliy mixed 
with pulse, are the grains raised by bush-burning. After the 
second year’s crop the plot is consiciereJ exhaiistcid and is left. 
After ten or twelve years, when the ground is again eb^thed with 
bushes and its surface regains something of a tui-fy texture, the 
process is repeated. This form of tillage, because of tlic ilostruciiou 
it caused to the brushwood, was for many years very greatly 
restricted. The I’estriction prt'ssed heavily on t fie hill -p(,'opIa They 
found no other employment and yearly made long journeys to 
Savantvadi and Goa where wood-ash tillage was allowed. Under 
these circumstances, subject to certain conditions, arrangements 
have been made for allotting tracts of bush-laud for wood-ash tillage. 
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Tillage is cither dry, kdddramha (K.), or wet, perirdramba (K.)* 
The dry field tillage varies according as the soil is black or red 
and sandy. For dry tillage a black soil field is first ploughed and 
cleared of grass aiid weeds by the heavy or negnli plough. Throe 
ploiigliirigs by tliis heavy plough, one along, one across, and one 
corm rwiso, are almost always givxni. These, especially in cotton fields, 
arci n(‘C(‘ss;n-y to u])root a grass called harlffn Cyuodon dactyloa 
wliicli, eight to ten inches Ix^Iow the siirl'ace, forms a thick mat and 
chokes all otlu'r growth. If after three ]»loughings any bushes are 
still standing ih(‘y have to be njirooted by tin* hoe. When the large 
clods left by the ]jlough, afl(‘r having been thorouglily burnt by the 
sun, ar(^ slightly softened by the first south-west rains, they are 
crushed l)y drawing a block of heavy wood over them and tho 
ground is two or three times loosened by tlio hoe-harrow or kttnii. 
WIkui a black soil field lias beem once brought under tillage 
it r(‘fjuir('s no more ])lnnghing. only care of tlie hnsbandman 

in afler-yt'ars is to ket'p tlie surf;a*(i as linn and consistent as 
possible. All that is wanted ladon^ the ^^early sowing is to hoe or 
bari'ow tli<‘ iichi so that all w(‘(*ds may b(* cleared from it and the 
sni-face ]()os(‘ii(‘(l. To save liiinself t luj tronblo of using tlie heavy 
j)Iough, wlieiie\(‘r Ik* sees new shoots of htriije or other grass 
the farnu'r r(‘inoves tliem f>y diggijig tlu' Aveedy sjiots during the 
dry season wiih Ji liaiul-hoe. Jf he is careless and allows tho 
Ave(*(ls to grow, their tuiFy roots year after year gain strength 
and widen (Ik* ar(*a. that is unlit fui* crops. Ih'd and sandy soils, 
('specially saiidy soils which are a))t to har<len and cake after 
rain, aiCe kept lot^se and friable bv ploughing the field every year 
Avith the light plough or rautL fi\Yo, if not three, ploughings are 
necessary ; the first lengtliAviso, the second across, and the third, 
if at all, coriu'rAvise. ilardwoiking landholders generally give 
the first ])loughing immediately after the crop has been cleared 
and the sc'coiul jdoughing after the first heaA^y fall in the next 
south-Avest rainy season. AfterAvards tho clods are broken and 
the siirfae(‘ smoothed and pn'pared for soAving by a scalping knife 
Avhieh ents up tlio old stul)ble haiicJiicluiru (K)., stout stalks of 
Avcods, and Avliali'A^er else presents itself. If a considerable time has 
])assed since the last sculling this operation is repeated immediately 
before soAving. lloth in red and in black soils the seed is sown from 
the drill or litiiyi. Aftnr the .seed has been sown it is covered Avith 
loose earth and tlie field is harroAAcd. Delicate seeds* in particular 
soils are sometimes sown broadcast and then covered by having a 
bundle of pri<‘kly bamboos or other thorny bushes drawn over the 
field. The same is sometiuK's domj in detached and tiucv^cn spots that 
do not admit of tlie use of the seed-drill. 

According to th(fir seed times and haiwcst times Belgaum crops 
belong to three classes, early-raiii or futfi (H.); main-rain called Icharif 
(H. and M.) or viungdri (K.); and late or cold-wcather called rahi 
(M. aud‘Jl.) or hingdri (K.). Crops sown in the latter half of May 
and tho first half of June and gathered before the end of September 
are called tuai or early-rain crops. To this class belong ndchni (M.) 
or rdgi (K.), Eleusine corocana; udid (M.) OTXuldu (K.), Phaseolua 
inungoj til (M.) ovyallii (K.),^esamum indicum; maize, makdi (M.) 
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or melcJcejala (K.), Zca mays ; and rdia (M.) hdiig (M.) or navni (K.), 
Panicum italicum. The I'harif or main monsoon crops include crops 
sown toTvards tlie end ot* Juno and in tlie beginning of July, that is 
when the first heavy fall of rain is supposed to be over, and reajx'd in 
December and January. The main monsoon crops are Indian millet, 
jodn(M.) or /I’ft/a (Iv.), Sorghum vulgare ; spiked millet, bdjr! (M.) 
or suji{K.), Penicillaria spicata ; rice, hh at {}],,) ovhhatla (K.), Oryza 
sativa ; math (M.) or wadki (Iv.)i Phascolus aeonitiroliiis; tar (M.) or 
fogvi (K.), Cajanus iudicus ; I'ulthi (M.) or hurl!. (K.)> Doliehos 
biflorus; mug (M.) or (K.), Pliaseolus radiatus; pdrfa (M.) 

or avri (K.), Doliehos lablab; Janas' (M.) or agsi (K.), Linuni 
usitatissimuin ; tag (M.) ortuDihu (K.), Cr(»talaria juneeui : and (Dubdili 
(M.) (T piiudi (K.), lli])iscus cannabiiius. IMie rabl, thn,t is the lalo 
or cold-weather crops, comprise all cold-weal her crops that is those 
which require little or no rain, ^riiey are sown in September and 
October and are reaped in January and Kebruary. The chu*!' ci»ld- 
weather crops are gram, liarbhara (M.) or Icadl! (Iv.), (henn* ariiU inum ; 
wheiit, vArza (M.)or 7 /)^/ (K.)^ Tritieum icslivum ; (‘.oUou, ha pns (M.) 
haft! (K.), (jossypium herl^aeoum ; tobacco, tumbdkn. (M.) dv hagr. 

(K.), Nicothuia tabaeiim j castor, vraud (M.) ov audta (K.), 
Ricinus communis; and satllower, kanlai (]\I.) or knsbi (K.), 
Cartham n s t i uc tori u s. 

In 18(Sl-82, of 1,()72,<S20 acres licJd for lillage, acres or 

18*d4 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the rcmiaining 
870,005 acres 09,021 were tw ice c'ropped. Of I Iuj 9 t5,!)2li aert's under 
tillage, grain Ci'ops occupied 09}S,d-i7 acres or 7d*82 p(‘r cent, 1-22,9 1-5 
of them unfler Indian millel, Sorirhuni \ cdgai'Ci ; <>4,77-1 iiiichu' rict*, 
Oryza saliva; 04,199 und(‘r wlieal, 9'rilicum a'sliviiin; 5S,‘>Sl 
under .spik(»d millel, ! Vnicillai'ia. s]>icala ; *>«S,010 uinh'r Italian 

millet, l^inicum italicum; 2 ,()j()i 0 under rdgi oi* utfrhuly lOleiisino 
corocana ; 9 110 undi*r .svnv/, I’anicnm mihare; 1400 under harilca, 
Paspalum s(,*robicidatmn ; 1972 under maize, Zea, mays; 57 under 
barley, Hordeum h(‘xastychon ; and 49<H under other gi-ains (»f. 
which details arc not given. Pulses occii|)ied 92,707 ae.res orO'SO 
per cent. Of these 29,757 wcjfe under cajan ])ea, ( 5 ijanus imlicais; 
25,544 under gram, Cicer ariedinum ; 24,97^5 under ku/lln\ 
Doliehos bitlorus; 4479 nnderpeas, /-chf//'/,, Ihsiini sativum ; 24S1 
under Phaseolus radial us; 1447 iindcu' masnr, Ervum lens; 
564 under Phascolus nmngu; ami 5S LO unchu’ other jjid.-^es. 

Oilseeds occupied 40,578 acres or 4*80 ])er cent, of which 1 008 
were under gingclly seed, Sesamum indicum ; 1507 under linscjcal, 
Linum usitatissimuin; 1082 under rape, saran, Hrassica napus; 
108 under mustard, Sinapis raccmo.sa; and 29,214 under oiIku' 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 92,088 aure.s or 9*84 per cent, of which 
91,407 were under cotton, Go.ssypium ]ierf>a,cenm ; 982 uinler 
Bombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea; and 599 under bi'owri luiinp. 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 25,250 acres 
or 2'67 per cent, of which 4170 w'crc under sugarcauc, or 

hahhu (fc), Saccharum officinarum ; 9314 under tobacco, Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 7907 under chillies. Capsicum friitusccns ; 84 under 
coffee; and the remaining 3715 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The chief details of some of the most important crops are : Indian 
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millet, (M.) or jvdla (K.), Sorghum vulgare, in 1881-82 covered 
422,945 acres or 44' 71 per cent of the whole tilled area. It is grown aU 
over the district, especially in Athni, Parasgad, Chikodi, Sampgaon, 
and Goktik. It is the chief main-rain or mungdri crop and is grown 
in all red soils, except in tho lighter and more sandy lands where 
spiked millet is often mixed with it. Sometimes it is mixed with 
one or several pulses together with a few seeds of Bombay hemp. 
The reason why pulses are sown with Indian millet is that in case 
the rains fail and the corn crop is scanty, the pulses, which can bear 
up against drought and ripen with the help of dew alono, may 
yield some return. Where tho millet does well, it smothers the 
pulse without taking any harm. In growing millet after the first 
heavy fall of rain generally early in June, the field is three times 
ploughed under ordinary circumstances with tho light plough or 
ranti. 1'he seed is sown by tho seed-drill or hiirgi (K.), one row out 
of every two or three being sown with pulse. The sowing season 
is tho sc(jon(l half of June and tho first half of July when the 
first heavy tall of rain has softened the soil. Indian millet as a 
rule is ready for reaping about tho middle of November, nearly a 
fortnight after tho end of the south-west rains. Several weeks before 
the croj) ripens, as soon as the corn heads begin to form, guards, 
some on foot otliers on stages or in trees, are sot to keep off birds 
and pilferers.^ When the reaping is over the grain is trodden out 
the feet of cattle and winnowed. It is then ready for use. 
Indian millet is tho common food of the i)coplo and the straw is 
used as fodder for horses and cattle. After years of scarcity 
millet straw becomes so valuable near Bolgaum that much of the 
cotton land is given to millet. One advantage of millet is that it 
takes very little out of tho soil. Where land is scarce, farmers 
often raise Indian millet on tho same red fields year after year. 
The pulses which arc grown with Indian millet take longer to 
ripen, and remain in the fields till after tho beginning of January 
nearly two months after the millet has been reaped. 

Spiked Millet, bdjri (M.) or ftaji (K.), Penicillariaspicata, in 1881-82 
covered 58,381 acres or G'l 7 per cent of the tillage area. It is grown 
chicHy in Athni, C okak, and Chikodi. The tiineand the way of growing 
spiked millet are almost the same as tho time and way of growing 
Indian millet. In sandy plains they aro often sown together, 
Tho chief difference is that spiked millet ripens about tho end of 
October, that is a fortnight before Indian millet. Spiked millet is 
eaten chiefly by the labouring classes. The straw makes excellent 
thatch. It is also eaten by cattlo but is not esteemed as fodder. 

Rice, hhdt (M.) lhatta (K.), Oryza sativa, in 1881-82 covered 
64,774 acres or G*84 per cent of the tillage area. It is chiefly grown 
in Khandpur, Belgaum, and Sampgaon. There are five modes of 
rico tillage, three regular modes, and two extra modes which are used 
only when the regular modes fail . Tho first and best form of rice 
tillage ft called ro^) (M.) natihackhona (K.), or planting, but many 


1 A head of Indian millet commonly contains 400 to 500 grains ; in a remarkably 
fino head 2000 grains have been counted. Marshall’s Belgaum, 10. 
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husbandmen shrink from it because of the cost and the heaviness 
of the labour. In Khanapur and Belgaum during April or early 
May a small nursery or seod-bod, a plot to which water has easy 
access, is covered with leaves, wood, straw, and rubbish, and this 
covering is burnt in late May before the first rainfall. At the same 
time the fields into which the seedlings are to be "planted are being 
got ready. The field-banks arc mended, the water-ways cleared, 
stiff plants and stalks are cut out, and as much of the ground as 
possible is covered with grass, weeds, and rubbish, and burnt. When 
the first rain falls the seed-bed is thrice ploughed and harrowed. 
When well soaked it is covered with a thick broadcast sowing of 
rice in husk. The ph'ughing of the fields into which the seedlings 
are to be planted is not begun until the bullocks sink in the mud to 
the knees, a dreadful toil both to man and bullo(^ks. Every field 
is thrice ploughed, and after the third ploughing, to clear it of roots, 
is harrowed with a long-toothed harrow. In a good season, that is 
heavy rain with gleams of sun, after five weeks or e;irly in June tlie 
seedlings are fifteen to eighteen inches high and fit for jdanting. 
When the seedlings are ready, if possible in a break of bri ght 
weather, cowdung-ashos, litter, and leav()3 decayed to dust in the 
manure-pit are brought from the village, spread equally over the 
field, and trodden deep into the mud. When the field is Tnariiired 
the surface is levelled by dragging over it a loaded board called 
Vendor (M.) or Icaradu hodiifona (K.). A day or two later, still if 
possible in fine weather when the field is not deep in water, tlio 
seedlings are rooted by the hand out of the seed-bed and brouglit 
to the fields in baskets. A rake with short teetJi, ton to twelve 
inches apart, is drawn over the smooth ground to mark the lines in 
which the seedlings are to be set. ^J'he worktirs, who are giuierally 
women, follow with baskets from which they take .small handfuls 
of eight to ten plants, and, at tem to twelve inches apart and as far 
as possible opposite the middle of the interval of the next ryw, 
thrust them about a foot deep. Except so much as is wanted 
to flood the lower fields th« water is ke})t in the field and 
when each field has had its share the channel to it is blocked. 
Two weedings are given, but, as the field liu-s been so carefully 
cleaned, the weeds arc seldom strong. In ordinary yciars planted 
rice is ready for cutting in November or Deeenibor. The second 
mode of growing rice is the hiuri or Icurfji, that is the seed- 
drill plan. This system is adopted in the hope that enough rain 
will fall within a week after the seed has been sown to make tho 
soil muddy. It savos much labour, but should the rain hold off for 
about a fortnight the ground becomes heated and the seed .suffers 
from the dryness and is eaten by birds and lizards. At best tho 
outturn is small. The third method is adopted when the early 
rain is so heavy that the seed-drdl cannot bo worked. Furrows aro 
made by the light plough and the seed is sown in the furrov^ This 
farrow-sowing system never yields a good crop. When one of tho 
three regular modes fails, in the hope that the harvest may not be 
entirely lost, sprouted seed or mdlaki (K.) is sown. A sackcloth or 
matting bag is filled with grain, dipped in water, and laid in a warm 
^lose place. In three or four days the^ seeds sprout and are thrown 
BdO-32 
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thick and broadcast on the field. Tho fifth mode of growing rice is 
to root out the sprouted rice seedlings where they have come too 
thickly and plant them into the bare fields. This is the rice- 
grower’s forlorn hope. It is called siirdi (K.) or the cold crop, 
perhaps because it does not rijDen till the closo of the cold weather. 

Ripe rice is reaped and thrashed cither by striking the ears 
against a board, or by beating IIumq with a stick. After winnowing 
the grain is carri(3d homo and dried in the sun. The husks of as 
much as is wanted for irnniediato use are beaten off in a stone 
mortar, ulcJial (M.) or varalii (K.), by a wooden pestle, mysal (M.) or 
vannki (K.), and the rest is stored in high cylindrical baskets called 
]ciin(fi, the openings in which witliiri and without are closed by a 
Coating of cowdung. 

In })arts of Kliamipnr near tho Sahyadris two crops of rice are 
grown every year. 'J'ho first crop is sown with a seed-drill about 
the cud of June, or is .sown sprouted in August. It ripens towards 
tlie end of October and is calle<l the Knrlilc or October -November 
crop. Tho s('C()nd crop is sown sprouted in November and 
December, and ripens towards the end of April. It is called the 
VnialMli that is the March- April or the sutji crop. Tho April crop 
is reckoned belter than the October crop because it is not exposed 
to the cold weather winds. 

Wheat, fjahu (M.) (jndi (K.), Triticiiin aostivnm, in 1881-82 
covered r>:b'|.99 jicres or 0*71 per cent of the tillage area. It is 
grown in Jh'Igaiim, Sampgaon, Parasgad, Athni, Gokak, and Chikodi. 
Three varieties of wheat jire grown in Belgauin, td7nbda or red, 
khapHy and holi The tdmhda or red is the best variety and is like 
English wheat. The khnpli is a bearded wheat like English barley 
except that the grain is oblong. It is grown as a watered crop in 
garden lands. The / jo// is an inferior wheat grown in rice lands after 
the rice has been carried. Wheat is a cold-weather or r<thi crop. It 
prosf)ers only i]i good black soil. In October, soon after the first heavy 
burst of the north-east or Madras nu>nsoon, the wlieat is sown like 
jvdri in carefully ])repared and numured laud and is reaped in January 
and Eebruary. The (plant ity of .s(*od varies from twelve to thirty-two 
pounds tlie acre. In wheal -growing lauds the best succession of crops 
is said to bo Indian millet tho first year, col ton tlu3 second year, wheat 
the third year, Indian millet the fourth, cotton the fifth, and wheat the 
sixth, and so on in the same rotation. In some places wheat alternates 
with sugarcane and gram ; occasionally kiinS'hi or .safflower is raised, 
two to six feet apart between the rows of wlieat. Tho safflower does 
not ripen till one month after tin? wheat, that is about tho end of 
March, and in no way interferes with its growth. Instead of safflower, 
linseed or grain is often grown. Wlieat takes three to three and a half 
mouths to ripen and grows eighteen inclu's to two feet high in good 
soils a^ii one foot high in poor soils. Towards the end of December 
one good shower is wanted to make tho wheat crop safe. Southerly . 
winds are said to be bad for wheat, northerly or easterly winds are 
preferred. An excessively cold wind causes a blight cMeditfangi (K.), 
also called kiinkam rog, which turns the wheat red and reduces tke 
outturn. The average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about 2^. tBi^ 
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quarter (28 pounds the rupee). AVheat is not the staple food of the 
people. Only the rich and well- to-do can afford it for everyday use. 
The poorer classes eat it only on holida 3 ^s. Wheat is brought from 
Dh^rw^r and Bijapur, and is sent to Goa, Vengurla, and other Konknn 
ports, and thence to Bombay. A small quantity goes to Kolhiipur. 
Wheat from Athni finds its wjiy to Belganm, Kolhiipur, Vengurla, 
Chiplun, and Rajapiir. No wheat is carried to any railway station 
from any part of the district. The nearest stations aro Poona 210 
and Barsi MO miles from Belganm. The cart-hire to theso stations 
varies from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 1"ho hire of a cart which carries 
1000 pounds from Bi'lgaum t<^ Vengurla., a distanci^ of about si.xty 
miles is 1G«. to £l (Rs.8-lU). Belganm traders buy wheat from 
the Bijapur growers and send it to Vengurla and to Bombay on 
tlieir own account. 

Sugarcane, (M.) Icahhtc (K.), Saccharum ofiieinarum, in 1881-82 
covered 41 70 acres or 0*44 per cent of the tillage area. It is 
grown chiefly in Chikodi, Belganm, Sampgaoii, and Khana|)nr. It is 
raised in the same lands as riee, and it is usual to have one crop of 
cane followed by two crops of rice. 'Phe first step in growing sugar- 
cane is taken in the first half of January when the laud receives 
three ploiighings with the light plough, one lengthwise, one across, 
and one cornorwise. As inncli manure as the landholder is able to 
gather is harrowed into it ; about three tons an acre is a fair 
quantity. All roots buslics and rubbish are harrowed out. lii the 
beginning of February furrows aro drawn all over tlio fi(*ld by the 
light plough nine or ten inches dec'p and nine or ten inc'hes apart. 
Water is let into the furrows till the botlom is deep in mud. 
Into the mud sugarcane cuttings, fifteen to eighteen ineh(»s long Jiud 
with three to five joints, are laid flat and firudy prc'ssed into the 
bottom of tlio furrow by the foot. 'J’ho plough is driven l>i*tweeu 
the furrows to cover the cjine-ciitt ings. If the cane is tho 
common white kind no more w'atering is refjuirod, and tho field is 
levelled by drawing over it a cross beam of wood. It is covered with 
straw to keep the surface from*parching in the sun and is enclosed 
with a hedge. Except two hand weediugs, no further expense is 
incurred. If they arc of tlie black cane, after tluj cuttings are 
covered with earth, tlio furrows are not entirely filled wit h earth, as, 
from February until tho rains in June, water mast bo let into the 
field at least once every fourteen days. The cane ripens at tho end of 
a year. To plant an acre of sugarcane 20,000 cuttings arc required. 
They cost about l^*. (8 as.) the thousand for the white kind and 2», 
(Re. 1) for the black. In the raw state as tho black is sweeter it 
fetches a higher price than tho white, the black cane selling for 
id, (J anna), and the white for Jci. (iV anna) a piece. Beth varieties 
are used for making molasses or gnr. Molasses is made in a press 
of two upright solid wooden cylinders on one of which is cut an 
endless male screw and on the other an endless femalir screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at 
one edge of the bottom of a pit two or three feet deep. Tho pit is 
large enough to hold, besides the press, tho boiling apparatus 
and the workmen. The male screw cylinder is about a foot 
higher than the female and into its hefid a horizontal bar is let to 
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which a bullock is yoked and keeps the machine constantly revolving. 
The bullock^s path is on the level ground outside the mouth of the 
pit, and the bar as it circles passes clear of the top of the female 
cylinder. ^Jhe canes are broken off close to the ground and cut into 
pieces about a foot long. A man sits above and keeps feeding the 
cylinders with pieces of cane. The juice is thoroughly squeezed out, 
and runs into a large earthen vessel at the base of the press. A 
bamboo spout leads it into a flat copper pan under which a hole is 
dug for the fire, and the juice is kept gently and constantly 
boiling. When it has gained a proper consistency it is baled into 
a cloth which lies loosely over a hole in the earth about a foot 
across and four or five inches deep. The molasses is thus formed 
into a flattish cako called dhep. 

ll(hji or ndchniy Elciisino corocana, in 1881-82 covered 30,016 
acres or 3*17 per cent of the tillage area. It is grown chiefly in 
Khaiulpur, Belgainn, Chikodi, and Sanipgaon. Rdgi is one of the 
early nionsoou crops, being sown in April or May and reaped in 
yepteinber. It is grown on all rc^d soils in West Belgaum and 
Khanapur. Bdgi is soinotimcs raised on fallow ground to make it 
tit 1o yield a crop of mvi Panicum miliaro in the next year. In 
some places it is grown on plots tluit have yielded a til crop in the 
previous year and in the year after will yield ttdri, 'I’ho ground 
is prepared by burning on it wood, leaves, and rubbish. Commonly 
some pulses and not unfrequently a few seeds of mustard and 
Indian maize are sown with the rdgi for home use. In parts of 
the country rdgi seed is mixed with cowdiing and a small quantity 
is dropped with the hand at intervals of about nine inches apart into 
furrows drawn by the small plough about seven inches apart. After 
this the seeds are covered and the field smoothed cither by the 
levelling block or Icaradu or by a smaller scalping knife called balsdl. 
In every seventh furrow some pulse or other bush grain as mung, 
tuTypavta and udid arc sown. Ildgi is sown with the first shower of 
the south-west monsoon, that is immediately after the thunder- 
storms in April and May. It ripensf and is ready for gathering in 
yepteinber before the end of the rains. It is cut by the sickle, tied 
in small sheaves, and stacked on the spot until the October rains are 
<wer, when it is thrashed, llagi is a very productive crop and can 
be raised in })laccs too steep for the plough or harrow. The grain 
is generally eaten by the poorer classes. It is ground into flour and 
dressed in various ways. Ildgi straw is reckoned better than rice 
straw for all kinds of cattle. 

Tobacco, tiimhdku (M.) hdgesoppu (K.), Nicotiana tabacum, in 
1881-82 covered OSII* acres or 0*98 per cent of the tillage area. 
It. is grown chiefly in Athni and Chikodi in gardens or on favourable 
plots near villages or along rivers and streams. The best tobacco 
is raised on the deep alluvial lands near the Krishna. The seed is 
sown ir^nursory beds, usually in gardens, about the beginning of July. 
For the first month, if there is no rain, the beds must be watered 
every other day, and, after the first month, every fifth day. The 
seedlings are fit for planting towards the end of August. Before 
this the field, which is generally of the best soil, is manured 
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by penning sheep and cattle on it for several nights. Then the 
light plough is drawn over it, once lengthwise and once across, 
about two feet apart. Where two furrows cross the seedlings are 
planted and watered from a pot whenever the weather kee})d fair for 
more than a day or two. After a fortnight a little dung is put to each 
plant and the field is hoed with a scalping knife. This hoeing has to be 
repeated several times to keep the soil open and powdered. At the 
end of about six weeks the top shoots are pinched off, and the pinch- 
ing is repeated several times after. In December or January when 
it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. The stems are cut 
within two or three inches of the ground and are then split length- 
wise, and the halves strung in a lino and spread to the sun and air foV 
twenty days, being turned every third day. After this the leaves 
are taken into the house, piled in a heap, covered with straw, and 
pressed with a large stone, and turned every fourth day. After this 
pressing and turning has been rej)eated four or five times the tobacco 
is fit for sale. Tobacco is generally grown every third year. In 
Chikodi and Athni, at a cost at £2 /).«?. (Rs. 22 J), the acre yield in a 
good season is 420 pounds, but over a series of scjvoral years the 
average outturn is probably not more than 280 pounds. This at 58. 
to 68. (Rs. 2^-3) for twenty-eight pounds brings to tho husbandman 
from £2 lOs. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30) or a net aero profit of 5s, to 108. 
(Rs. 2i.5). 

Cotton,' covering 91,407 acres or 9*66 per cent of the tillage area, 
is the most valuable and next to Indian millet tho largest crop 
grown. 

As cotton -growers the different snb-divisions of Belgaiirn come 
in the followin/ order, Parasgad, Athni, Sam pgaon,G oka k, Chikodi, 
Belgaurn, and Khaiiapur,- The soil, roads, climate, and position of 
Bampgaon fit it to hold tho first rank among tho Belgaurn cotton- 
growing tracts. Tho reason why it holds tho third place is that 
its nearness to the Belgaurn market makes grain pay better than 
cotton. As regards climate tho Belgaurn cotton plain has two great 
advantages. Its 1500 to 200(1 feet above tho sea keeps it compara- 
tively cool, and the two fairly light monsoons in which it shares 
prevent tho air from growing excessively dry, save the roots from 
being rotted with damp, ancl help the under-soil to keep moist far 
into the hot weather. In the cotton plains of Bclgauiu the average 
yearly rainfall for the twenty-three years ending 1882 varied 
from seventeen to twenty-throe inches. Thermometer readings at 
Belgaurn show a greatest heat of 101*^ in May and a least heat of 
67° in December. Mr. Mercer, the American planter, who in 1840 
travelled over a considerable part of India, noticed that the climate 
of the Bombay Karnatak was more like that of Mississipi than any 
climate he had experienced in India and that this ^ had probably 
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. ^ The account of Belgaurn cotton ia prepared from a pamphlet written by Mr. W. 
Walton, late superintendent of cotton gin factories and cotton improvements. 

^ in 1881-82 the areas under cotton in tho different sub-divisions were, Parasgad 
26,607 acres, Athni 24,258, Sampgaon 15,9^9, Gok^k 13,784, Chikodi 9395, Belgaurn 
1405, and Kh4n4pur 5 acres. 
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much to do with tlie exceptional success of Mississipi seed in 
Belgaum and Dhdrwdr.^ 

Three kinds of cotton are grown in Bolgaum. Gossypium 
arborourn or fh vknpit.^i (M.) that is God^s Cotton^ used iii making 
sacred threads; Gossypium iudiciirn or juvnrt-hatti (K.) that is 
country cotton; and Gossypium barbadeiise or vilditi-hatti (K.) that 
is foreign col Ion. Of these throe kinds Gossypium a rboreum, a 
pereniiial hnsli growing ten to twelve feet liigh is much like the 
IViMivianor Ih-azilian cotton plant. It is raised in small quantities 
all over th(} district, bf)th in tlic black eastern plains and close to the 
hilly foresl-c;hid west. The cotton is white silky and of long staple, 
lint too brittle to bo used for ordinary purposes. It is never grown 
as a field plant and its wool never comes to market. Bushes are 
occasionally grown in gardens beside wells and streams and near 
temples. From the cotton of this plant Brjihrnans make their sacred 
tliroads sjiinning it from a small reel called bhirki, temple servants 
make their lam])wicks, and Brahman and other high caste Hindu 
women spin it into thread for other purposes. Gossypium indicum or 
juvdri-liatilj generally known as Kumta cotton, is largely planted 
evcrywh(*ro. Gossyjnum barbadense, which is planted only some- 
times and to a small extent in Parasgad and 8ampgaon, is the 
Ainoricaii cotion which w^as introduced in 184*5 by Government 
planters. Both Kumta and American cotton are grown as 
annuals. 

In former times great care was paid to the seed. Landholders, 
when their seed showed signs of losing strength, sent for a fresh 
sup])ly from .any part of the district whero the crop was specially 
good. Of late years less care has been shown in the choice of seed, 
and the seed is also allowed to suffer from the practice of leaving 
tliG cotton unpicked after it is ripe. Showers fall and the damp 
S(}ed tends to sprout and loses vigour. Cotton whose seed is meant 
for planting should be separately ginned. Separate ginning is 
necessary bei'auso seed for sowing should be as well preserved 
as possible, while the seed of cottoh ginned for wool must be 
thorouglily dried in the siiu before ginning. Seed for sowing 
must bo kept in a dry and even temperature, and through the 
early rains must be often looked at and .aired to check untimely 
sprouting. The })oo])lc pay great care to the seed, keeping it in 
wc'll covered tlry earthenware pots, and taking it out and ex- 
amining it every now and ilicn until sowing time. It is easy to tell 
if eotlun seed is good or is bad. Cut across it with si sharp knife 
and look at the kernel. If the secMl is good the kernel is cream- 
eolour(»d, moist, and speckled with little dark spots ; if the seed is 
bad the kernel is a dirty yellow or brown and is shrivelled. 
In sending cotton seeds from one district or one country to another, 
especially by sea, the greatest care should be taken. The seed should 


^ Observations in the American cotton country between 30** and 34^ north lati- 
tude and 78" and 96" west longitude show for eight towns in the more weetem 
tract (96"- 90® west), a variation from 64® to 74" iu means and from 47'* to 87" in 
extremes, and for six places iu the more eastern tract (82"^78" west) a variation from 
57" to 72" in means, and from 42® to 83" in extremes. 
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be packed in a cool, dry, airy place, where the temperature is as 
even as possible. On board ship the parcels should when practicable 
be in cabins or rooms on deck. Stowing below hatches often does 
much mischief to cotton seed. Some German authorities go so 
far as to say that no seed can keep its life if packed in the hold 
below the ship’s water- lino. This is not the case, as instances aro 
known in which seed so pac^kod sprouted and gave a middling crop. 
Still great risk is run and serious harm is almost always caused.* 
With the more delicate kinds of cotton it is best to send the seed 
with the wool, just as picked from the plant. No seed should ever 
be placed near a ship^s engines or boilers. 

In India for the growth of cotton, the soil should bo loose and open 
enough to allow the air ami sun io jv»ss below the surface' and still 
more to let excessive and untimely rain drain under the roots. 
qualities the crumbling gaping soil of the deep blai‘k Relgaum ])laiu 
has in an unusual degree. IHie black cotton soil, which the Kiluaroso 
husbandmen call ycra hhnmi (K.) or melted earth isoE tliri'o classes, 
regar (I'el.) or pure black, a bi*own soil much like regar but geolo- 
gically less matured and contain iug much disintegrated trap, and a 
gray black soil largely mixed with lime nodules and an underlayer 
of lime two to ton feet below the surface, ^'ho regar or pure black 
is best suited for the local cotton and the brown for the American 
cotton. The^'gray black is inferior to the other two, tlio staple being 
poorer and scantier. One groat merit of tlio black ami brown soils 
is the wonderful time the under-soil keeps moist. It is tliis under- 
ground dampness that enables the cotton plant to matiiro as late as 
March; When the surface is baked and gapes with the heat tho 
cotton bushes are still greeu because tho tap-roots aro (hnvii in tho 
cool moist undersoil. Cotton is seldom grown on red soil ; tho 
outturn is too small to pay at ordinary i)rict*s. Mr. G'Oyley, an 
assistjiTitJ collector, once experimouted with foreign cotton on rod 
soil. He foinid tho plants flourish so long as tho rains last(*d, but 
as soon as the dry weather set in tlu'y withered. HxaTuination 
showed that the hardness of the soil had kept the roots from passing 
any distance below the surface. 

Much interesting information was collected in 1855 as tf)thoeffbct 
of watering cotton in Uelgaum. Mr. (^oldflneh, of the Civil Service, 
stated that water was considered unnecessary if not liurtful. Some 
New Orleans plants failed in watered land, while others tlirovo 
near at hand in the same soil without water. Mr. Seaton- Karr, of 
the Civil Service, had never seen cotton watered ; he bclicwcd that 
watering would harm tho plant. The late Colonc'l Moa,(lows ^I'aj^Ior, 
C.S.I., who had paid close attention to tho subject, comlemned tho 
watering of cotton. He tried several kinds at the same time 
some with and some without water. In all cases, e.vcept only with 
the Sea Island, watering was a failure. With Sea Island, up to 
a certain time, watering did good, but contiuucd watering did 
harm. He thought that in deep black .soils watering woiihl always 
harm cotton, but in stony and shallow soil one or two judicious 
waterings might do good. In any case water should never be given 
after the 15th of December. He thought that the staple of watered 
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ootton would always prove weaker than the staple of unwatered 
cotton. The husbandmen whom Colonel Taylor consulted had 
never tried irrigation and agreed with him in all essential points. 
The result of experiments in watering cotton iri Belgaum was in red 
soil an outturn of cotton worth 26*. &d. (Rs. IJ) at a cost of £1 Os. 8d. 
(Rs. lOyV); ia black soil an outlay of 11s, lOd. (Rs. 5VI) 
yielded little more than half the quantity grown without water. 
'Between 1845 and 1851, Mr. Channing, au American planter who 
was engaged by the East India Company and was sent by 
Govorninent to Belgaurn, made some experiments in red and clayey 
soils. Ho thought that in these soils water helped cotton, but 
it must bo applied most carefully, after sunset and before sunrise 
and without wetting the loaves. He also held that the watered 
plants were more liable to blight and to injury from insects. In 
1854, Mr. L. R. Ashburner, of the Civil Service, noticed that watering 
made cotton run to wood and seed and lessoned the outturn of wool 
and weakened the staple. This view was supported by the American 
planters who declared that after the tap-roots had taken hold, soil 
and cliniatc could hardly bo too dry. In Dharwdr watering the 
cotton plants showed the same result. On one occasion, when 
want of rain threatened to destroy his crop, Mr. W. Shearer 
(18G7-1875), the superintendeut of cotton experiments, endeavoured 
to save it by watering. The watered plants yielded no more cotton 
than the unw'atered plants, and the sta])lo of the watered plants 
was exceptionally weak. So far as Mr. Shoaror^s experience went 
the only effect of wintering either foreign or local c6tton was to 
devoloj) the plant at tho expense of the fibre. Apart from the 
diffi(julty of keeping the plants in health during the whole of an 
ordinary hot season the annual cotton phmt would seem to yield 
better cotton than tho plant yields when it is allowed to remain in 
the ground for more than one season. In 1874, Mr. Walton, the 
superintendent of cotton gin factories in Belgaum, noticed* that 
after a very heavy and late rainfall cotton was deficient in quantity 
and unusually weak in staple. At tho beginning of the next rains 
the plants were so green that some landholders allowed thorn to stand 
till the next season. This attempt to make cotton perennial 
ft:,iled. In every place where it was tried the yield was very small, 
and tho length and strength of the fibre much less than usual, while 
in the fields grown in the regular way, that is tre^tiug the plant as 
an annual, the crop w^as unusually largo and good. 

Mr. Mercer, an American planter, who was in Dharwar between 
1841 and 1846, came to the conclusion that, though poverty often 
prevented liiiii from doing what was best, no one understood the 
benefit of a regular change of crops better than tho Indian 
husbandman. On tho other hand Dr. Wight maintained that in 
his rotation of crops the Indian husbandman was more governed 
by chance or caprice than by system. Mr. Walton’s experience 
during tjie fifteen years ending 1880 satisfied him that Mr. Mercer’s 
view was the correct view. The Belgaum husbandman, when 
well-to-do, is careful to change his crop according to regular 
rules. He knows that cotton takes much out of the soil, andj 
unless ho is tempted by high prices, does not grow cotton of tener 
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than once in three years. Other circumstances besides a tempting Chapter IV. 

E rice of cotton lead to the rule of rotation being broken. A . . — 

indholder may make the proper field ready for cotton but the rain griculturai 
may bo unsuitable for cotton and another crop may have to bo C'rops. 

sown. Cotton is one of the late, called ra/u' (M. and II.) ovhiwqari * Cotton. 

(K.), crops. If rain falls well for the early crops the husband- Chamjt. 


man leaves less land than he ought for the late croj)s ; if the early 
rain fails more land than ho ought to hiavo is left for the late crops. 

Again as high cotton prices tempt the linsbandman to grow more 
cotton than he ought to grow, so high grain j>i*iees tein])t hiiii to 
grow less cotton than he ought to grow. Slill cotton isihe husband- 
man’s great money-bringing and rent-paying crop and lie is always 
anxious to grow as much cotton as ho can. Eiujuirios into the 
composition. of cotton st'ciii to show that the cotton oi* wool absorbs 
potash, lime, pliosj)horic acid, inagiu^sia, and siilphm*ic. acid, tho 
proportions being about half of tho whole potash, one-(]uarter lime, 
one-fifth phospho7ac acid, ami tho greater part of the small rcMnaimhu* 
magnesia with a vmy little suli>hiiric acid. Tho total (piantity 
absorbed is very small. It was calculated that sorm^ twelve ]>omiils 
of the above ingredients wm-e amalgamated in about two thousand 
pounds of cotton wool, so that the total (juantity was only about one 
ounce to an acre. An analysis of the seed sliowisl ihal the s(‘ed 
absorbed half as mucli again as tho wool, Of nin(‘ty-si.v j)arts forty- 
five wore phosphoric acid, thirty lime, twenty polasli, and thi^ small 
remainder sulphuric acid. !No analysis of th(» 2 )lant is availabh*. 

Manure is not put on tho ground in tho same? yea.r in which tho Manure., 

land is sown with cotton. 'Die liusbamiinen .say llia-t fr(‘sli nia-niiro 
heats the soil too much for cotton ; th(»v tlierefon; piil on the mamiro 
the year before tin; eotlun is .sown. 'I'lie manure is the puIv(‘ris(Ml 
produce of the nianure-])it in which dung, eatik* littei*, house 
sweepings, fallen leaves, aslu‘s, and rubbi.sli of all sorts have, lu'cn 
laid to rot. 'Diree to six eai't-loads of inanuve an acre are generally 
spread on the fields in the hot sea.soii (March-May) belw(‘en lliundei*- 
showers. To ihi. is added thi* burnt roots of the fornuu* eriip and 
occasionally some (pnck-^rowing crop is raiscid and jdoughed in. 

The field tools used in growing cotton have been already Tooh. 

described. 

Mr. Mercer, the American planter (1841-1810), came to tho Tillage, 

conclusion that the system of growing cotton in the Kfinar(*so 
country was not nearly so defective as was snpiiosed. Many of tho 
better cla«s of husbandmen take great care in prejiaring their cotton 
land. It is cleared of all the stumps of tlie jirevious crop, partly 
by hand partly with the hoe or knnti. It is then p!()ughe(l either 
with the smaller or larger plough. The main object of working tho 
largo plough is not so much to turn the .soil as to cut out tho 
roots of weeds and wild plants, particularly tho entanghul and 
almost incredibly strong webs which the matted roots of ha^rihalli 
<M.) or kariki (K.) gmss, Cynodon dactylon, form ei^lit to twelve 
inches below the surface. Unless the horiki, which though hurt- 
iul as a weed is the best horse grass in the Karndtak, is cleared the 
cotton roots have no chance of striking into the subsoil and the 
B 80—33 
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plants rapidly .wither as the moisture withdraws from the surface to 
the subsoil. Even repeated workings of the heavy plough are’*not 
always sufficient to remove the roots of this grass. After several 
ploughings the weeds liave often to be destroyed by men going round 
separately and cutting and uprooting them with a bladed pick or 
Idv-kudaJi. After the ground is cleared the hoe is used to break the 
clods, but these are often so largo and stubborn that they have first 
to be roughly separated by a heavy beam of wood, locally called the 
Jeoradu (K.), dragged by several pairs of bullocks. After the beam 
the hoe or Icunfi (K.) is used. Even this is sometimes not enough 
and the clods have to be softened by rain before it is possible to 
break thorn. Another elTcctnal way is to break the land by manual 
labour. Large rnimbers of labourers turn out witli pickaxes or hai~ 
ImdtiUs (K’.) and dig the land often two feet deep. Thisds very slow 
and hard work, but the result repays the severe labour^and expense. 
The soil thus broken and smoothed is ready for seed. 

A point which was often urged by the American planters, and 
which lias since boon strongly recommended by many outsiders, is 
early sowing. It is often stated that Et'lgaum cotton lias to pass 
through many hardships hccauso the seed is not sown soon enough. 
N () rule can be laid down as to the correct time for sowing. Iti each 
district the time dejiends on the rainfall. No cotton seed can be 
successfully sown until enough rain has fallen to bring the soil into 
proper condition for starting the seed. This condition of the earth 
is mucli bettor understood by the local husbandman than by any 
stranger. In ISGO, Mr. Mansfield, who had long known the Kdnareso 
country, drew the attention of Government to an advertisement of 
the Bombay Chamber of Comniorco, in which pcojile were advised 
to sow cotton ill May and November. All persons who followed this 
advice would, Mr. Mansfiold observed, inevitably lose both their seed 
and their labour. In May the Belgauni soil is inucli like cinders at 
a tem])eraturc of one hundred and fifty degrees ; and, if sowing is 
delayed till November, the cotton has not time to ripen before the 
fierce sun forces ojien the half-ripe bolls. 

Cotton is sown in August, early or late according to the rainfall, 
but generally in the latter part of the month. As a mle cotton- 
sowing begins in tlie west fully a fortnight before it begins in the 
east. This is owing to the difference in rainfall. In fact the eastern 
country has often to wait for what tlie Kanareso call the imiggi mulli, 
or return monsoon, that is rain from tlio oast, before their land is 
in ])ropor order for cotton and other late or hingdri sowings* 
By the latter part of August the laud has boon thoroughly soaked, 
and is so far drained that the surface is comparatively dry. Land 
fairly dry on tlie surface with much moisture below is in the proper 
state for sowing cotton. It helps the seed to sprout and it draws 
the roots deep enough to support and bring the plant to perfection 
when ttc hot weather and trying cast winds set in. Between the time 
of smoothing and of sowing the land the surface generally becomes 
more or loss covered with weeds and grass. The husbandma^ 
easily removes these Tveeds with his hoe, and the hoeing also stirs the* 
surface and makes it ready for the seed. The seeds are rubbed in 

I 
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fresh bullock-dung and water, which gives them a hard smooth 
surface, prevents their sticking together, and enables them to run 
freely through the sowing drill. The rubbing wdth cowduiig 
is also said to quicken and help tho sprouting. Tho seed is sown 
with tho aid of the seed-drill or kurtji (K.), wdiieh has two iron teeth 
as far apart as the distance between the two rows of cotton. To 
each of the teeth a hollow bamboo tube called yellishcdi (K.) is 
fastened. Bullocks are yoked to tho seed-drill, and as tho drill 
moves tho iron teeth plough two drills, and in these tho cotton seed 
is dropped through the bamboo tube. Two rows are thus sowiX 
about eighteen inches apart. The seed-drill is immediatc^ly followed 
by the hoe which closes the drills. The seed-leaves show in six to 
twelve days. In abotit a month, when the plants are three or four 
inches higli, the Earmer takes his simple but olTeetive grubber or 
yedi’kiintl (K.), and works it between the cotton ])lanls doing two 
rows at a time. The grubber roots out all young weculs and 
grass, and, at the same time, turns over tho surface wSoil and 
prevents it from souring, and also heaps the soil at tho roots of 
the young plants. Tliis Jien])ing c)f the soil is repeated several tiinos, 
tho oftener the better, until the plants grow too high. Tho more 
hardworking and careful liusbamlrnen besides Ibo grubber employ 
hand labour. For this men women and- cbildren are hired on 
3d. to Od, a day (2 -4w?,v.), weeding at a surprising speed witli a 
kurchigi or miniature sickle. By the middle of October liard 
cutting cast winds sot in wliicli anj V(‘ry trying to the cotton plants. 
These cast winds last fully a mouth, when tiu) sti'ain is eascal by 
occasional genial w^esterly bi’cezes, and soinetimt's by timely 
show^ers. Tlien easterly wiiuls again set in, and with an occasional 
break blow moro or ' less heavily, until January and somelimes 
February. Meanwhile the plants have ilowercHl, and these steady 
east winds I’apidly inaiure them and rijxui the liolls, so that, tlio 
crop is ready bn- a first picking late in Februai-y or early in 
March. A good crxqi yields five and soinetiines six pickings; a ])oor 
crop not more tli ii three or byjr. All the picking, and in the caso 
of the local cotton all the ginning, is done by women and cbildren, 
the labour of the men ceasing when the])lanfs roach maturity. Tlie 
main anxiety with cotton is to plant it so that it will Ihj ripti and get 
jpicked when there is no danger of rain. This essential is too oftmj 
overlooked by tho.se wdio think that the Belgaiim husbandman might 
BOW his cotton earlier, and thus have it sooner ready for oxfiort. 
Experience has taught the people that by sowing in August tho 
chances of success are greater than by sowing at any other time. 

The payment of the cotton-pickers causes frcqiumt disputes. 
When the price of the staple rules high the husbandman w'ishes to 
pay thrf women in cash. When tho price of tho staple is low ho wishes 
to pay them in kind. Tho pickers know well how cotton is selling, 
and as their interests are the opposite of the husbandrnau^s, jiisputes 
are common. When the crop is large labour is generally scarce, 
then the women strike in the most determined way, and generally 
make the owner of the cotton come to terms.^ In America when 
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In 1850, according to Mr. Channing, the people were paid IJd. (1 anna) for every 
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it grows too freely the cotton plant is topped or pruned. This 
is done to prevent the plant running to wood and leaf and?* to 
make it flower and fruit. iJelgaum cotton plants are never pruned. 
During the fifteen years ending 1880 only in the heavy rains of 1874 
did the plants grow to any great size. Even then they were no 
larger than the usual height in America. European agriculturists, 
both practical and ainateui*, liave often remarked upon and condemned 
the c)-owdod Avay in which the people of Bolgauni grow their 
cotton. In fhis, to a considerable extent, the people arc right. 
1’liat at tiittos they overcrowd the plants is true. Still in so dry a 
climate aiid so dry a soil rnoderabedy thick f>lanting is required. What 
injurtis the sta])l() most is the practicooF picking whether the day is dry 
or wet, and at the ])icking tijue wet days or at least thunderstorms 
arc not uncommon. I'he woniou bring in tbe cotton packed in large 
bundles f)n their ]i(‘ads. 'rhcs(‘ loads ai*o weighed or the Aveight is 
guessed at and the bundles are thrown on the rest of the heap in 
th(j room, sh(‘d, or cattlohon.se, where the hushaiulinan may be 
stoi’ing his seed cotton. 'J'his goes on for days, often for weeks, 
and wlieu the huge heap is flnishod, it is often allowed to lie for 
inonlhs witlioiit bc'lng examimsl or even looked at. The result 
is tluU the huge mass .steams and heats through the rainy months, 
and the libiv' is hopelessly wiMkencnl and impaired. When the raw 
cotton is brought out of such a store-room it is never fit to gin, 
either with tln^ saw-gin or th(i foot-rolliT. No machine will work it; 
they clog and (diokcj and will n()t turn out the (jotton .wool until it has 
IxHMi thoroughly dried in tin* sun, and oftmi until it has been flogged 
with hamhoos, a ]>roeoss which, to some extent, damages the fibre. 

Though naturally V(u-y hardy smhleii changes of weather sometimes 
harm col ton. What trices cotton most are iuit imr‘ly sadden and 
heavy falls of rain, froqiuuit changes of wind, and cloudy weather. 
Erost a.lso injni*(‘s the plant, but frost seldom happens in Belgaum. 
'riie pcoj)l(} oftou say their cotton plants are smitten with disease 
Avhi'ii unusual heat and excessive dryiK'ss occur bofon' the tap-roots 
have pas.seil into the cool subsoil. \Yhon this happens the branches 
and leaves droo]), tlnm dry and turn brown, and in the end look as 
if they had been burnt. TIk* peojde distinguish six blights or 
diseases from whieh cotton is apt to suffer. These are Bdiiii Rofj (K.), 
the yellow disease, caused especially in badly drained .fields by 
iiu timely rain and tluoiling. The stems and branches become a 
dirty yellow, the leave.s grow red, and the bush droops, and if the 
flooding or excessive damp lasts long enough the plant dies. Bcniji 
Iio(j (K.), tiie barren di.sease, is caused by hard east winds blowing 
night and day accompanietl by cloudy weather. This disease seems 
to stop growth. The plant almost ceases to show fresh leaves, and 
the flowers and bolls no longer dovelope. The name Owjari Rog (K.), 
that is the half-cooked grain disease, shows that the soil and air 
have p'lj^rtially boiled or cooked tlio cotton plants. It is caused by 
excessive moisture and dull weather with heavy clouds and slight 
changing winds. The leaves shrivel and dry. Shidi Ilayu {K,) oi 


twenty pounds of American unginned cotton. With local cotton they were jiaiA 
in kind, generally about one-sixth of what was brought in. 
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unknown meaning is caused by long continued harsb north-east 
winds. The leaves droop but the plant seldom dies. Majghi Jiog (K.), 
or the white disease, is brought on by excessive dews at night 
followed by heavy ^winds during the day, Tlie leaves turn a dull 
white and both leaves and Qowers droop and die. Kari JIgi Hog (Iv.), 
the black sticky disease, is the worst of all cotton ailments. When 
it takes hold of a field and the plants are far advanced they 
hardly ever recover. It is caused by long continued dews and 
unceasing easterly winds. TIk', leaves become so thickly covered 
with a dark gumlike substance, that leaves flowers and half- 
formed bolls die and drop, ami, in a short time, a field of strong 
green healtliy bushes turns to charred-looking dirty sticks. Both 
kinds of cotton are .subjei't to these ailments, hut the acclimatised 
American suffors more than the local cotton. 'Die plants show 
wonderful life and liardiness in recovering from disease when the 
cause of disease is removed, and healtliy weather again gives the 
bushes a chance. (hmial seasonable weather stops all forms of 
disease. Young plants geiuu'ally re<‘over, but the full grown sulTer 
and yield short weak and often <lull fibre.^ 

According to the season the acre yield of clean Colston ranges 
from forty to fully one hundred pounds, lii America tlio outturn 
is higher, the average yield over the whole states varying from one 
hundred and thirty to one Inindred and seventy-five pounds. In 
considering these ro^snlts the further dillerence iii tlu* projiorfioii of 
yield of wool to sc^ed in Indian and Anicricn.n (Bol tons lias to bo 
remembered. In Indian cotton the usual riiittiirn is thri'c? parts secul 
to one part fibre; in the A]n(*ri(*an cotton it is two parts to ono 
part fibre, fn other words the Aimn-ican yi(;lds fully thirly-tlire(^ 
pounds of fibre to (}V(‘ry one humlred ponrids of s(‘i‘d (•ojlf>n, and 
the Indian twenty-li\e pounds. Ac.cording to tlu* lh)inbay 

Cotton Report, during t he fiv(* years (*nding l'S 82 -S:> tlie average 
estimated iicro yi(jld was of American cotton iw(mty-two pounds and 
of local cotton thirty-two pounds." 

The cost of growing cot^Lou is difficult to determine. J\Iuch 
depends on the condition of the growi*!*, the number of cattle lie 
owns, the area of laud he holds, the number of })ersons in his houso, 
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1 Dr. Forbes, then Cotton Coininissioiu r, has h*ft tlie foljowingdetjiileit ileHci-iptioii of 
It (leauly blight from whicli the eotton sutl'erejl in 1807. In Deeenihfr niiiiMiiaily dark 
and cloudy weather accompanied by untimely and heavy rain, clieckeil the plants 
and made them droop. Towards the iniildio of December tlie first .sigiiH of wind 
blight were seen, and* from that time forward the plants passed from had to worse. 
The American plants suffered first in their foliage. The leaves grew rlark ainl 
ehrivelled as if blasted and soon after dropped leaving tho pods unsheltered. The 
most advanced pods soon lo-st their plumpness and opeiuMl prematurely, while the 
younger bolls withervid and fell to the ground. The lo<*al plant kept its loaves jirid 
lor a time seemed likely to yield a fair crop. Hut the had w'eatlier continued, the 
pods suffered, ami their failure was almost iis complete as tlie failure of the American 
crop. 

The details arc : In 1878-79 ten pounds of American and twenty-ei^^t pounds of 
local cotton ; in 1879-80 Hftecn pounds of American and thirty-huir iiourids of local 
cotton ; in 1830-81 sixteen pounds of American and thirty -two pounds of local cotton ; 
in 1881-82 thirty-seven pounds of American and twenty-eight pounds of local cotton; 
Bad in 1832-83 thirty-one pounds of American and thirty -seven pounds of local cotton. 
These figures arejprobably of little value. 
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and many other conditions which more or less affect his actual cash 
outlay on cotton operations. Koughly the acre cost of growing 
cotton is C)8. 8(i. (.Rs.8J) and the value of the produce is £1 4«. 
(Rs. 12) leaving a net profit of 17s. 9d. (Its. SJ) an acre.^ 

In the care and skill whicli they give to the growth of cotton the 
small landholders are in no way in Tori or to the large proprietors. 
Since the intoductiou of the survey settlement betAveen 1849 and 
18o7, osjiocially in Atliui and Chikodi, the area under cotton has 
surprisingly increased. 

In 1S19, soon after the Karnatak passed to the British when 
Bclgaum was still under Madras, the commercial residents of Belldri 
rec()ininond(id that Brazil cotton should be introduced along the 
Krishna, Mal|)rabha, and (Ihatprabha. There is no evidence to 
shoAV whether these views were a|)f)roved or acted on. In 1820, 
Mr. Marshall, then statistical reporter to Government, recommended 
the growth of Bourbon cotton. 8ome of it was tried in Belgaum 
and (lid w(dl on dry and rather gravelly soils.- In 1828 the Court 
of Directors ail tli(3iized the Bombay Oovernnu'nt to ])ay premiums 
or to give some other em'ouragement to native cultivators who 
would prepare ap|)roved parcels of cotton of not less than five 
hhamlla grown from local schmI or from fonugii seed supplied from 
Governrnimt farms. Soon after this, selecteil foreign seed, chiefly 
Amoric^an, was H(jnt to ihmibay Avith tAA^o Whitney saw-gins and 
several books on the growth of cotton. In the same year Lord 
EllonJiorough, the chairman of the Indian Board, pressed on the 
East India Comjiunythe imporlnnce of improving the cotton supply. 
In 1829, a beginning was made by Dr. Lush as superintendent of 
botanical experiments for the Bombay Government. The chief 
aims of these I'xperiiuents AA"(?re to proimrea better variety of cotton, 
to introduce a better system of groAving cotton, and to improve 
the ginning or cleaning of the staple. In tho Kanarcse country 
Dr. Lush’s operations Avere in gi-eat measure confined to Dharwar. 
in 1832 the produce Avas tlecided to be no better than common field 
cotton, and the exjK'riments in the Kanarese country were pronounced 
a failure. In 1832, at ihiil-IIongal in Sampgaon experimenta 
Avi're made Avith Sea Island cot ion, Bhick-seeclcd Bfirbadoes, and 


1 The detiiils are : (Joveriiment land rent I la. ] J, seed I a. tirst hoeing (>a«. plough- 
ing 7 second hoeing (i ns. drill sowing ainl hoeing 7 grubbing 9 aj. pickiliL 
10 ajs'., total lla. 11^. In 1S40, Air, Inverarity, the Collector of Belgaum, estimated 
that an acre of cotton returned a sum of i’l lo.*?. (Ks. 17.1) of which £1 (i«. (Ks.lS) 
had hceu spent in raising tho crop, and 9jf. (J\s.4A)*was a Jialaiiee of profit. The 
land on which Mr. Inverarity 's calculations were based paiil the exceedingly high 
acre rental of 10.S. (lls. 5) and in 1840 cotton was worth only half of w’hat it wag. 
worth some years later. In s])ite of the much higher land rates then in force it jMiid 
to sell Belgaum cotton in Bombay at 2d. a pound. In 18o0, Mr. Channing calculated 
the cost of growing cotton, exclusive of assessment, at 3^■. (Rs, IJ) an acre. He alao 
estimated the cost of manuring at 4x. (Jls. !2) an acre. As the land is manured the 
year before the cotton is sown only half of it holongs to the cost of cotton-growings 
For the fi^ years ending lS56-o7 excluding assessment the mean acre cost of cotton- 
growing was roughly estimated by local otlicers at 4s. (Rs. 2) in 1852-53 and 1853-54^ 
and at 3,s. (Ks. 1^) in 1854-55, 1S55-5G, and 185(»-57. 

* Marshalla Belgaum, 61. Mr. Walton thought the dev-kapdSf Gossypium arboreum, 
a remnant of the Jlrazil cotton introduced in 1819. It seems unlikely that bo recent^ 
a foreigner should gain a plactf among the holy plants of India. 
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Gujarat. Some of tto seed did not sprout and all failed. The 
American saw-gins were condemned as unsuitable, which they 
certainly are for ginning local cotton. To tempt landholders to 
improve their cotton Govornmcnt stated that they wero willing to 
take their rents in cotton instead of in cash and that for specially 
well cleaned cotton they wero ready to pay twenty per cent over 
the market price. No advaniago was taken of those offers. Only a 
very small quantity of clean well-picked cotton was secured. A 
special agent was appointed to try and improve the preparation of 
cotton in Belgaum, Dharwar, and Jhjaptir, but his endeavours mot 
with Httlo success. In or shortly after 1832, under Dr. Lush, a 
Government experimental farm was started at Sigihalli in Khanapur. 
The site of the farm was badly chosen as Khanapur is the part of 
the district least suited for cotton. The objects aimed at in 
establishing the Sigihalli farm wero to intiMKluee new and bettor 
kinds of cotton, and to improve the growing, cleaning, and packing 
of the locQil variety. In 183 la. committee of IVirsl cotton merchants 
in Bombay reported so liiglily on some of the Sigihalli cotton, that 
Government sent it to Kngland. In .Kngland it was ])roiU)unced 
clean and showy, but much injured in cleaning, containing very 
objectionable small white knots. Of nine lots sent from Jlombay 
the valuation varied from five pence to nine pence tlie pound. The 
exports, who made the valuations, added that the valiiCMif the injured 
cotton could not bo given with coniidence as spinners might refuse 
to take it, though it might bo bouglit in modcTate (iiiantities at 
the prices named by candhjwick-makers, jewellers, aud otluirs. 
Those opinions wero roj)c;ated on another saTn])le of the sam(i white- 
seeded perennial kind subsequontly semi to Lugland from tlio 
Sigihalli farm. Uolieved by occtisional successes the n'siilt of tlio 
Sigihalli farm continued dis{)p|)()inting till it was closed in 1830 1)y 
Sir Robert Grant, then Governor of Bond)ay (183^)-! H38), who held 
that enough had been done to show that the attemj)t to improve 
the Karnatak cotton was a failure. 

In 1835, Lora Ellenborough, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, suggested that Egy[)tian se(*d should bo 
tried in Western India. He also suggested that, to ascertain the Ix'st 
means of cleaning cotton, specimens of the machinery nscsl in America, 
Brazil, India, and Egypt, should be sent to Loudon. To carry out 
these views Dr. Lush sent a foot-roller and a common girincT or 
eharka. At the same time Dr. Lush noticed tliat ho liad not found 
the foot-roller able to clean any foreign cotton ; ho probably meant 
any New Orleans. In 1830, when the experiments to improve the 
cotton were stopped. Government offered for five years to forego 
the assessment on all Government land under cotton. This concession 
did not meet with the approval of tho Court of Directors, juid the 
remission was cancelled in January 1838. In 1831) further onquirien 
into the causes of the unsatisfactory state of Western Inriia cotton 
led Sir J. Rivett-Camac, then Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), to 
the conclusion that dirty cotton gave tho local dealers and middle 
,ineii a better return than clean cotton. About this time the Court 
Directors determined to try how far Indian cotton could bo 
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improved by employing American planters in India. Captain 
Bayles, of the Madras Army, was sent to America. He not unnatu- 
rally mot with groat opposition. The cry was raised that it was an 
Englisli scheme to ruin the American cotton trade ; the American 
papers urged that it was a public duty to prevent Captain Bayles 
securing planters ; he had to go about armed and was forced to 
work in secret. At last twedve planters accepted his terms and 
agreed to come to India to conduct experiments in growing cotton. 
^J'hrec of the tAvelvo arrived in Bombay in 1840. In 1841 Mr. Mercer 
one of the Amoricjan jdantors, wilh two assistants Mr. Hawley and 
Mr. (>Iianning, was sent to Hharwar, where they began an expori- 
inental cotton farm at Kushgal, five miles north east of Hubli. 

'Jlic American planters came to the country W'ith the object of 
introducing the Anioricau system of growing cotton. They naturally 
atfii’st paid lilthj attenlion to the local modes of tillage, and viewed 
their roughmvss and imperIVjctiou witli contemjit. Expciience taught 
them that American tools and Ain(Tica.n rules were unsuited to the 
country, and that the local tools and the local rules were suited to the 
country. Only aft(*r adopting local mol hods did their ope rat ions prove 
at all su(;cessful. Jn 184] the American planters noticed adulteration 
as one ol the chiol caus(‘s of the de])ressiou of the Jndian cotton trade. 
They said lliat Ijoth Kiiro])ean and native niercluints found that dirty 
and Jjilscly packed cotton yichh'd abetter return than clean. ^ 

In 185,088 and in 1845- ib 117,188 acres wero under 

cotton. In 1815 exj)oriments wore begun in Ihdgainn with the view 
of introducing forcugii cotton and saw-gins. Mr. J. W. Channing, 
who since 1841 had been Mr. Alercai*'s assistant in Dhflrwar, was 
transferred to Belgaum. in Mandi 1815, Mr. Frere the Collector 
of Belgaum, reported that Mr. Channing had decided to begin 
work at Neganhal in Sanipgaon and wislnul to have three hundred 
acres of land. Covornment considered Afr. Chanuing^s estimate 
too high and thought the experiment would succeed better farther 
east. Mr. Channing kept to his o])inion that Negauhal was the most 
suitable place for exjierinieuts, and a faVin was accordingly started at 
Neganhal. Mr. Channing proposed to sow his fields with New Orleans, 
Broacli, and Sea Island cotton. Broach seed was ordered, and New 
Orleans, probably supplied by Air. Shaw the Collector of Dharwar, 
was largely planted. In October the prospc'cts of the American cotton 
were so promising that tlic siij)erinteLKlent aj)plied for two gins of 
twenty-five saws each. The stock of macliinery wa§ so small that 
Goverunient could spare only one machine of fourteen saws. Early 
in 18 1(3 some American gins arrived in Bombay for sale, and two 
of these, one of twenty-two, the other of twenty-five saws, wero 
secured for the Belgaum cotton farm. Air. Channit’lg propose^ 
to keep oue for his own w^ork and sfell the other, and this was 
sanctioned. Early in February 184G bad weather set in, and the 
superintendent complained that, though the plants looked healthy 


1 Adulteration was no new feature in the Bombay cotton trade. As early as 1810, 
herore the Karndtak came under the British, the Court of Directors called the atteiki- 
from inS’ ^ Government of Bombay to the disgraceful state in which cotton drived 
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and showed quantities of flowers, the crop would not mature, but 
fell off just as the bolls were forming’. When Government heard of 
this failure they asked wlietlier it w'lis diio to the unfavourable season 
and not nither to the unsuitable situation of the farm. In reply 
Mr. Chauning reported a great improvement in the crop, and begged 
that for the present Judgment regarding the farm might bo sus])en(led. 
He also brought to notice a demand aiiiong dc'alers for the use of gins, 
and asked that spare inaclun(*ry lying at Broach might bt* sent to 
him. This was sanctioned, and lie recommended that for two shillings 
(Re. 1) 75G pounds (27 'inan.s' at 28 lbs. the nuni) of well ])ickcd and 
672 pounds (21 vi(tns) of average seed-cotton should bo ginned. 
Though the result was not (*()m})lotely satisfactory the mark('t price 
of the New Orleans was twelve ])(‘r cent above that of tluj local staple. 
The results with Broach see J were encouraging and the crop turned 
out a success. 

In ISdo-lO the American planters came to the conclusion that tho 
local cotton was nearly as good as any (‘otion grown in India. It 
was the dirt-trash mixed with it. in most cas(is wilfully, that mined 
its name in European markets. The Bombay cotton trade showed 
so serious a. decline (hat in 18 I t and again in 18 tG a. committee was 
appointed iii Bombay to enquire into tlio reasons and to suggest a 
remedy.^ In BSlG- t7, from tho experience (d’ tho pinwions s(*a,s(>n, 
Mr. Chaniiing rec.ominendcd tluit at Neganhal ho should cultivate 
only ns much laud ns could be inamiged by his two ])airs of bullocks 
and that lie should be authori/ial to make contracts at four Parasgad 
and at two SaTiipgaoii villag(‘s to liave twenty acres in each village 
cultivated on (iovia-ninent account, llieso proposals made n('e(‘ssai*y 
another ginning establishnimit at Murgod, about tiftium mil(‘s north- 
west of Sanndatti. llui superintmidcnt consid(;red tlii'so new 
nieasurcs si) suc(!essfnl that, towards the mid of the yiiJir, lie askial 
leave to give np tlio Neganh;U farm, and carry out ail liis operations 
on the contract plan. Jn siqiporting Ihis pi-ojiosal tin? Collect.or 
stated that loOO acres were under Orleans seed and 72(i4 under 
Broach. Ho bebeved that tlic'so two vari(di(\s would bo grown to 
any extent that Government might wisli if tho produia' could find 
a market. Government sanctioned the superintendmiPs ])roposals 
and granted him two gin -learners. (Jii the whoU', as in the previous 
year, tho Broach was a success, but Niiw Orleans afi(;r a good 
promise failed to ri]icn. Further experience sIiowimI that Broaelj 
cotton was unpopular with the people because of tho difticulty in 
clearing the stuihjis of tin* old plants. In addition to the expm-imeuts 
with Now Orleans and Broacli tlie superintendent planted 218 [loimds 
of Narma or Central Indian cotton, eighty-eight pounds (if Georgia, 
fifty-six pounds of Sea Island, and thirty-six pounds of Bourbon. 
None of these sowings succeeded. l"hc pureliasos and sales of cotton 
in 1846-47 showed a considerable bahuic(i in fa-vour of (lovernrnent. 
New Orleans, which cost Government .17 (Rs 77 A) tc> Ijgr down 
in Bombay, was sold in Bombay for 112 (Rs. 120); Bcigaum-growii 
.Broach cost 16 15**. (Rs. 67^) to lay down in Bombay and fetched 
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£12 10/?. (Rs.l23); lodal Bolgauracost Gcyvernraent £7 !«. (Rs. 70^) 
to lay down in Bombay ; wliat it fetched is not stated. In this year 
Bolgainii New Orleans sold at 14x. (Ks. 7) a khandi above Dh/irw&r 
New Orleans. In ISIG Mr Mansfield, the Collector, in describing 
the results of the American experiments recorded the opinion that 
the Indian system of tillage was better suited for India than the 
American system. In his opinion the American system was more 
costly than India either could afford or rccpjired. 

In 1 8 1 2()17 acres were under New Orleans and 1 15,888 under 
local cot ton. I'he result of the sowings of New Orleans was far from 
cncourfiging, the rainfall was scanty, and much of the crop was lost 
by heavy wind and rain in the ))icking season. Mr. Channing- 
feared that so few fields liad yiohIe<l ii good crop that in the next 
year ni.'iny of the people would ken^p from sowing New Orleans 
cotton. IMie snperinl(m<ient was unable to l)ny in Belganm all the New 
Orleans ef)tt()n r(‘r|uired by Covernnu'nt. lie bought the balance in 
lion, IfungniMl, and Jhigalkot, where the growth of New Orleans had 
si>rea(l. At this tiitie the tillage in some parts seems to have been 
vi'ry slovcJily, the average aere r(‘lurn of clean cotton varying from 
thirty to fifty-five ])oiiiids or alioiit one-third to one-half of the yield 
of well-tilled ground. Jn 1817, about nine thousand pouiulft of New 
Orleans, Broach, and loca.1 cotton, the ])r()duce of the Negauhal farm, 
tog(‘thcr with four hundr(‘d hales of Ixmglit local staple cleaned by 
the saw-gins at Bail-1 longal and Sanndalii, were sent to Vengiirla. 
On th(' way to Bomhav the native vessid met such severe weather that 
eight of tlio ])a,ckages had to be thrown overboard and most of the 
rest was so danuiged that it had to be sold at Jlombay by public 
till cti oil. 

In the same year (1817) the Belganm and Dharwar experiments 
were united nmh'r oiu' siipm-intendent, and it was pro])osed that 
Ml*. Clianuing slionid have the double charge and should bo trans- 
ferred from Belganm to Kusliaga.1 in Dliarwar, with a mechanical 
sissislant iiiuhn* him. Under instructions from tlie Board of Directors 
(Jovernment ordered Belganm to ])rovide a yearly supply of seven 
]mndr(‘(l and fifty bales of l(»cal and seven hundred and fifty of 
N('w (h*leJins. The number was aftei’Avards reduced to five liundred 
bales of each kind and from the want of saw-gins the actual 
juirehases came only to about twt> Juindrcd bales. The Bombay. 
Coverninent- a])])lied to the Court of Dii-ecturs for five thousand 
more saws for lilting now gins. In some places the cultivation of 
New Orleans had taken such a hold of the count i*y, and the farmers 
mulcrstood its cultivation so well, that Mr. (.Planning estimated that 
some lamiholders near Bail-IToiigal had raised crops yielding an aero 
outturn oi about one hundred and twenty pounds of clean cotton. The 
actual area under New Orleans seed in fi\o suh-divisions, two of 
which are now in Bijiipur, was slightly under four tliousand twO 
hundre.'! acres. 

News of tlie unusually heavy crojis that were gathered near B4il 
Hongal brought some Baduini and Hungund landholders to buy, 
the American seed. The President of the Manchester Commercial 
Association declared that some of the cotton received from Mn,. 
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Ghanning was superior to American uplands. New Orleans now 
fetched fifteen per cent more than the local Belgaum. Tliruuufh the 
agency of the Goveniinout plantt'rs, Mr. Tiirnor, a M.incliester 
merchant, bought (1817) a quantity of the Southoni Maratha 
acclimatized New Orleans. Tlio cost of delivering the cotton in 
Manchester was the pound, and JMr. Turner r(*alizod (ir/. 

to (4- 4j rt.s\) a pound, lie also had fifty pounds of it tested 
with ordinary Orleans from America. The result was in favour of 
the Indian Orleans whicli wIkmi imadiiKorated Ix'at the American by 
about two and a half per cent. ^Flio result of IMr. TiiriuT^s purchases 
shows what could be dtme, even in ihos(' days, when the staple was 
carefully grown and honestly ginm‘d and pai*ked. 'J^lie high value 
of tho Indian New Orleans was again reeognizc'd in September IS t7. 
Some five hundred hales of Jlclgaiim and Dluirw.-ir New Orleans 
sent to England by (lovcuMiment wc'vo shown for sale in tho 
Manchester Exchange. The cotton cansc'd a considerable sensation. 
Before tho day was over nearly four hundred of tho bahvs wero sold 
at O^d. ( li a.s-.) a pound, wlum tho highest price of otlu'r Suratswas 
only 5(2. (SJ a.9.) The s[)iiiners thought the Belgaum unadulterated 
American equal to middling Bowedsaud well suited for all counts of 
yarns under forties.^ Tho ^laiich(?ster newspa.p(Ts stivmgly urged tho 
local manufacturers to huy tl if* ir cotton direct in the Imlian ilistricts. 
So long as Bombay aJTorded a ready market for dirty dishonest 
cotton Government eflbrls to slop the evil wero fiilih). The papers 
thought that a larger and cerlain supply of ]ioiu*st Indian cotton could 
bo secured only by the co-opcratioii of the liaucjishire mamiracturer. 
This appeal seems to liav'e liad little practi(%il clfecf. For many 
years Government wero left, almost unaided, to tho work of 
att(jmpl:iiig to supprijss fniud and secure pure* c(»tlon. 

At the same time (18i7) the liigh value of the lh*lga,um (•(►ttoii iu 
thoEiiglish market was being seriously t hi'(*ateu(Ml by 1 he pi'evahnua) 
of adulteration and fiuiud. This adulteration of eottori was in a 
great measure due to the small number of saw-gins. Only three 
gins were in usl on (jovernn4(*ut aeeoiint ami of th(3 three one 
at Saundatti was sold during th(^ season for £-2 (Us. 22U). Sixteen 
more were being made for Governnumt and four lor ])rivato 
persons. During the season adulteration was so i*ife that tiitiny 
officers recommended that a law should be passes! making a(lult(‘i*ati(m 
penal. Government thought that the jirovision of Ihjgulatioii 111. 
of 1829 if enforced would do inuch to sup|)ress tho evil. Xfitiees 
were printed and circulated waruing grow(*rs and dealers in cotton 
that Government were determined t(^ put down gross a-diilterMtion 
and false packing. These threats and warnings hjid lililo* eHect. 
Before a committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Turner, who, 
as noticed above, had large dealings in Iklgauin cotton, st:i.t(*<l that 
his firm were on an average out of pocket i7000 ( Us. every 

year from the clay, sand, twigs, and seed which were mixed N^th tlio 
ootton. So bad a name did this adnlteration give Indian cotwlntliat 
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“ 1 This cotton was called Boweds because before the saw-gin was invented it was 
'/cleared by the Indian cotton-bow. 
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as a rule spinners used it only when they could find nothing else to , 
use. 

In 1848-49, partly in Bclgfium partly in Bijapur, the area under 
New Orlcnns i*ose to (J750 acres. Tlie yield was good, hut the people 
found it difficult to get hnyers. The want of a market for New 
Orleans was more felt than for the local cotton, as largo quantities 
of the locarcotton wei-o s])un and woven in the <li.strict. In this 
year two projirietors ov jiUfirdi'irn and two cotton dealers. in private 
villages aj)j)lie(l to the (Collector for saw-gins. An English cotton 
l)rok(•I•^s rejjorton the staple sent to England in 1847-48 'described 
the Ih'lgainn New Orleans as clean and hi’ight, of good c’olour and 
staple, in every rcsjjeet superior ; the Belgaiini loeal cotton was good 
ordinaiy Sni-at with leaf and dirt, of short staple, and similar to 
av(M*ago Surat. 'rtio 18IcS-40 shipments of New Orleans are 
deserilied as of rntlierhigh colour, good staple, and very clean ; and 
of the loeal cotton as of high colour, but of good staple and clean. 
Jiotli kinds sold at the pound. Early in 1848, the Honourable 
Mr. held, then Member of (^)uncil, stated thatBelgaiim and DliarWdr 
cot ton was (pioted at .Lll 4.s', (lis. 112) a l lunuH wliilo no other 
Jrnliaii cotton fetched more than 1:8 10, s*. (Rs. 85). He urged that 
mon* saw-gins should bo sent from Knghind and that a fresh supply 
of Orleans scmmI should bo brought fmmi America. At this time in 
Livcr|)ool, oi'dinary Orh'uus cotton was wortii a pound, Belgaum 
Orlcjins Old., and tlu' best Surat 5;^/?. At tlie same time Belgaum 
Ib'oacli seed sold in Bombay at iiv(‘])cr cent above IhOgaurn Orleans. 
Next >car, in consequence of Afr. Ib'id^s rej)res(‘iitations, twelve 
liundr(*d now saws were brouglit from* England and sent to 
Belgaum. 

Ill the same year ( 1 848) the Board of Directors, in London, reviewed 
the ri'cent attenqits to introduce Now Orleans into the Kanarose 
districts. 4'hey thought that the time had come when the growth 
of New Orleans might be left to make its own way. They wished 
(3()V(*rnment to limit their action to supplying new seed and intro- 
ducing inqiroved ways cd’ jnvparing’ the staple. Tliey also stated 
that tluy winv sending from Ijiver|)()o] one hundred bushels of New 
Orleans and fifty of Georgian seed from tlm best selections of the 
fortheoiuiug Anu'rican crop. 4'lio Georgian was recommended for 
poor soil. In 1818, according to Mr. Ch.'iuning, the practice in the 
Belgaum cottiui trade was for the dealers to make advances to the 
landholdei's on tli(3 security of the growing crop. 41ic ordinary 
interest for an advance on the security of a growing crop was 
thirty-eight jier cent. Not content with this heavy interest, when 
tlie dcali'rs received the cotton they exacted a further levy of 
about fourteen per cent (o- 4 lbs. the man). The landholders 
resented these exactions and to be revenged on the dealers wilfully 
mixed dirt with the cotton. Mr. Live rarity, the Collector, confirmea 
Mr. Chj^nning^s explanation of the origin of much of the dirt in 
cotton. He doubted if adulteration could be put down except by 
opening roads and lotting in capital to compete with the locid 
dealers. In the same year fl848) the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
drew the attention of Government to the grave injury to the' cotton 
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trade caused by aJultoration. They suggested that inspoclurs should 
be appointed to examine and stamp the staple before shipment, and 
that every package §liould have marks which would make it easy to 
trace the person who had gi lined it and grown it. In America 
provisions of this kind had nearly put an end to fraud. Adu Iterated 
cotton should, tlioy thought, bo taktm before a magistrate, and halt* 
of the penalty given to the informer. If (lovernment ap])roved, the 
Chamber were ready to submit a draft Cotton Frauds Bill. ()f all 
the cotton that came to Bombay perhaps the worst and the most 
fraudulently packed came from tin* Kanarese districts, 'J'ho 
Chamber’s proposals were reh'rred to some leatling tirms wlio 
did not belong to the Chamber, and, with one exception, tho 
Chamber's statements were conlirmed and their ])ro])osals ajiproved.' 
Goveriimont offieers were less agree<l than the inerehants as to tho 
wisdom of tho Chamber's ])roposals. Air. I'ownsheud. the (\>mmis- 
sioner, thought that the Cdiamber’s proposal could not bo carried 
out ill Belgaum .and mattei's were allowed to rmnain iinebanged. 

In 18 19-50, JKhV.) aeres were iimler Orleans and 1 15, 2 16 under 
local cotton. ^PIuj crop was good in the (‘ast and poor in the nortli. 
The average aero yield of eleaii cotton was estimated atjihoiit thii*ty- 
seven pounds fur Orleans and thirty-nine pounds for lo(*al cotton. 
Thero was a good demand for the eotlon. (ioveiaiment bought 
about a quarter of the exp(*rim(*n(al crop. 1'he ind(*l)t(*dness of tho 
landholders made them imliirereiit. Afr. 'J'ownsheiid, tla^ Com- 
niissionor, notic(‘d that tho sujX'rintomhmt gavi* 1.9. lb/. (I I an.) for 
twenty-eight ])ounds of W(*ll-picked Orl(‘ans and only l.s*. 1 
for twenty-eight ])()unds of well-j)ic.ked local cotton. 'I’ljesc* t(*rins 
Air. Towiishcnd thoiighi unduly hivonniblo to tlui New Orleans. 
He thought tlio American cnttoii might now Ik* left to t.'ikc* its 
mitural ])laco in tJie market. I’lu* .supfrint<*nd(‘nt ex|)lfiiiied th;it tho 
native dealers wore hostih; to tho N(*w Orleans and llait unless (lov- 
ernmenb bouglit it, it would lind no sah;. Air. Invcrarity, tho 
Collector, supported the superinlendeut, noticing that tho dealers 
failed to see th i.t tlie crop wkich paid tho grower best must in tho 
end pay tho dealer best. 

In 1850, ATr. Alaekay, tho special commissioner sent by the ATan- 
chester Chamber of Coinineree to enquire into tli(? (condition of tho 
cotton trade in India, wjis struck with the injury caused to the cotton 
trade by adulteration. Ho found bales Avhose r<q)r*s wi‘re so tliickly 
coated with mud that instead of four and a half ])ounds they weigliod 
fourteen and a half pounds, bi the samo year (IHIP) tho Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce wrote to GovcrjiuKiiit eomjdaining of tho 
stale in which Belgaum American reached Bombay. Jt was nob 
cleaned in any way and was so full of seeds and dirt as to bo nearly 
unsaleable. 

In 1850-51, 2332 acres wore under New Orleans and 181,728 
under local cotton. The season was marred by exccj)tiona44y trying 


1 The exception was Messrs. Forbes and Co. wlio expressed tlic opinion that tho 
only way to improve the cotton trade was to abolish the Jand-tax. This proposal 
Lo^ FaUtland, then Governor of Bombay (1848-1853), described as not worthy of 
notice. 
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■and severe cast winds. In five sub-divisions the experiments failed 
and in four there was only half a crop. Tho average acre yield of New 
OrlOfXiis was tliirfcy pounds of clean cotton. Government, who were 
anxious to encourage private enterprise, refrained from buying. 
Mr. Davis, the first recorded English agent, was sent by Messrs. 
Lancaster and Company of Jlombay to buy and gin cotton. Mr. 
Davis was provided with gins by Government but most were faulty 
and W(ire reliirniMl. Jn hi.s report for tins year Mr. Chaniiing noticed 
tliat much miglit bo done lo prevent seed from declining by shifting 
it from one part of tlie district to another, llis experience also 
show(Ml liini that large plants did not yiedd the best staple. Plants 
of about two fei^t high gave the best and largest crops. Mr. Walton’s 
experience during the fifteen years ending 1880 confirmed th^ cor- 
rectness of Mr. Cliaiining’s views on both of tlio.se points. 

At lliis time tho Manchostor Commercial Association repeatedly 
pressed on the Court of Directors the advisability of inducing the 
j)eoj)le of Del gaum and Dharwar to grow their cotton earlier in the 
year. Mr. Clianning strongly sii])ported tliis recommendation and 
did Ids besi- to help the ehaiige. lie did not succeed. It has already 
been notiei‘d that further ex])erieiice has shown that in tho choice 
of the seed-time the people w(Te right and Mr. Chaniiing and the 
Maiiclu'ster Association were Avrong. 

In 1850, Oov('rnmout approved a suggestion of Mr, Shaw, Col- 
lector of Dliiirwar, that when cotton was not Avilfully ill-treated the, 
penalties of llogulatiou III. of 1829 should be sparingly inflicted. 
No information lias been traced to show how far this proposal was 
carried out in Dolgaum. In the same year tlio Bombay Chamber 
urged Governinent to tahe steps to improve the state of the local 
Belgaum cotton. In the Chamber’s oyniiioii it was tho worst adulter- 
ated and the most fraudulently packed cotton that came to Bombay. 

In 1850, GoA'crnmeiit distribuhid foreign cotton seed sent by the 
Court of Directors. Jt Avas called sugar-loaf cotton seed and was 
probably the variety best known as Bourbon kidney seed cotton. 
Three barrels, containing about three Tiundrcd pounds of seed, wore 
sent to Belgainn, and it AA'^as planted in about thirty-two acres 
a I 8aundatti. About two-thirds of tho seed failed to sprout. The 
plants tliat did come Averc at first small and sickly. In November 
they looked lioalth}" and promised fairly, though inferior to New 
Orleans cotton. The Collector advised that no more of this kind 
of scod should bo sent. In this year Govornment insisted on the 
importance of keeping tho Orleans seed uuinixed. New Orleans seed 
was also distribiit^ed in Chikodi and 8ampgaon. 

In 1850, Mr. Townslicnd, then Revenue Commissioner, expressed 
the opinion that experimental farms were costly and were of little 
use. l^liat certain cotton could be grown in an experimental farm 
at a profit Avas no proof that it would pay the ordinary landholder 
to groAv 'It. Tho Governor, Lord Falkland (1848-1853), approved 
of Mr. Towmshend’s views and expressed the opinion that more 
good might be done by improving the cleaning, growing, picking, 
and carrying of the local cotton than by introducing foreign 
varieties. 
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In 1851-52, 2212 acres were under New Orleans and 158,372 
acres under local cotton. Diirinpf this year Mr. Chauning diiMl.* Ho 
was succeeded by Mr. nioiint who had boon in charge of cotton 
experiments in Dliarwar. The season was unfavourable. Mr. niount 
estimated that the average aero yield of clean Orleans was not 
more than six pound s. 

In 1851, Mr. Reeves, then Collector, reported that lie had sent to 
Bombay 4(),25G pounds of Orleans and 7(5,0 10 of local cotton of this 
and of the previous yearns croj). This was only half of what he had 
been asked to send, but the rest of the crop had becui bought by 
outside mcrc’hants. Two more cotton-gins were ordered and Mr. 
Reeves was asked to send ihdgauni New ()rh‘ans for trial to Sindh. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mackay, the special coininissioner of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, had drawn up a. lengthy report in 
which among other tilings he made soinii remarks on the system 
of tillage in Relgaum. JMr. ^Iackay^s n^port was simt to the 
Collector of Uelgaiim for opinion. With riderence to Mr. Mackay 's 
remarks, Mr. liaveloek, then (bSol) for some time in charge of 
Belgaum, wrote that ho thought, that if jMr. Maekay knew 
more of the country he would change his views about the defects 
of the Belgaum system of tillage. In his own (;aso inei’(‘asecl 
knowledge of the local system had Jed to increased I'cspeet for it. 
He knew that some of the American planters frankly admittc'd 
that there was much in the native system of farming to adiniro and 
that it was welt siiitcul to the circumstances of Jinlia. Mi-. Walton\s 
experience (1805-1880) coiitinried this opinion. No ('xp(‘i‘im(*nts laid 
succeeded except those nhicli were based on local metlio<ls. 

In 1851 adulteration was as bad as (‘V(‘r. 1'he l5oml)ay Chamber 
again comjilained I ha t the Soul hern Marat ha eotlcm had all tho 
worst charact/crislics of Jmlian cotton in the days of its greate.st 
shaino. Nothing Imt tluj strong hand of afithority eouhl stop 
tho wholesale mixing of s(*(?d. (Jovernnumt asked merchants to ladp 
by giving information whenever they receiv<?(l fals(‘ly yiacked and 
adulterated cotton. 'JMiis the merchants saitl they could not do; 
only Government could stu]) tlu* exjiort of nmnarhetahh* cotton. 
Government called on tho Collector to enforce the provision of 
Regulation 111. of 1820 as strictly as possible. In the same y(;ar 
(1851) Mr. Channiiig, shortly before liis death, urged on the Col- 
lector of Belgaum the neec*ssity of securing jaire sciid. Strict atten- 
tion to purity of seed was the more m.'cessary Ueeaiise (jov(*rnnjcnt 
were retiring from the cotton trade and were trying to intro- 
duce Bombay agencies into llelgaum. As regards tJie mixing of 
cotton, Mr. Reeves, the Collector, after examining niueh of tho 
growing crops, Avas satisfied that the mixing was not as a rulo 
done in the fields, but at tho gins. Mr. Ibsives also reminded 
Govornmeiit that much of the cotton which reached Bombay so 
shamelessly adulterated Avas not gf own or ginned in »Belgaum 
though it had passed through the district. 

In 1852-53, 1950 acres Avero under New Orleans and 108,427 
acres under local cotton. The New Orleans was almost a complete 
failure. In 1852 adulteration' was as bad as ever. The coast 
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dealers petitioned Government to pass an enactment to pnnisli cotton 
frauds. They were helpless. they l*efused to take adulterated 
cotton their rivals took it or the up- country dealers sent it straight 
to Bombay. In 1853-51^ 138G acres were under New Orleans and 
1!)2/284 were under local cotton. The oast of the district suffered 
from drought and ovc*r lar^e tracts the cotton crop was ah almost 
total failure Mr. Inveiarity tho Collector, and Mr. Courtenay 
the Revenue Commissioner, agreed in recommending that the 
experiments should cease, (iovernuumt approved of their opinion 
find said that if il was found to pay N(wv (Orleans would of its own 
accord .sjiread nortli from Dharwiir to Ilelgaiim. In 1853 the 
experiiiKMits w’^ei-e given up. At the same tinio orders were issued 
that ev(Ty encouragimient should be givcui to any undertaking 
that tended to a Iree and natural exieiision of tlio cultivation of New 
Orleans Ord(*rs were also issued to giv e every facility for the repair 
of saw-gins and the distiilmtion ol seed. 

In 18.*)o, a decision ot the Ih'lgauin .fudge, which was confirmed on 
ap])eal, made the ])ro\isi()ii (if ll(‘gulation 111. of 1820 almost a dead 
h‘tter by allowing the owiuT of adulterated cotton to plead the 
cr(‘(luliiy, negligimec', and error of his servants. In 1854-55, 1911 
acr(‘s W(‘re under New Orleans and l()7,ol7 acri‘s under local cotton. 
In 185 >-50, 1 7 JH acres were under New^ Orleans and ,12 1,185 wore 
under lo(‘al cotton. 

In the discussions about tlie e\ils of mixing and frilse packing it 
had often be(*n said that tlu' s.l^ing of the coilon trafle would be for 
a Riirojieaii iiKurhant to go or to send a f]uropean agent to the 
cotton count r> to buy as nearly as possible* from tho grow«r. In 
]8f55, one liUglidi merchant wt'iit to Belgauin. He found ho had to 
travel liiindreds of miles with his lupoes on his back, ’and that ho 
had no r('sting-])lac(' but the ground, lie laid to Avoigh tho cotton 
hiinself in litlle lots and when he bought it he had no place to 
warehouse it and no nu*ans ol carrMiig it to the coast. In l85(>-57, 

4 1()1 acres aactc umler Ni*w OrhMiis and 18.3,091 acres under local 
cotton. In IS.jti, the Couit of Directors noticed that in 1851-55 in. 
Belgauin only 191 I acres were under New Orleans They considered 
'hat till' e\|)crnnents had led to no results of any consequence and 
that a continuance ot them w as unlikely to bring any permanent good 
efTecl. Hxcept the distribution ot improAcd seed the Court thought 
that exjieiiments might be left to junato enterprise. 

Dor the tliiee ;\ears ending IS Id- 17 the cost of (Jo vernment cotton 
exjierinients in Bidgaiini, including the superintendent's paj'’ during 
some of the time, appears to liiue been about 1827 (Rs. 8270); 
Avliile the receipts in India were only about t2() (Its. 260). Of the 
A’alue of the cotton which W’as sent to Kngland, which in every 
case formed the bulk of the crop, no details are available. In 1847 
the charges are entered at about 1-185 (]{s. 3850) and the receipts 
at £2U (^Rs. 210) apart from the proceeds of more than fOO 
/i A which were scut to England. In 1 848, the operations cost 
£1581 (Rs. 15,810) and tho receipts amoauted to £221 (Rs. 2210) 
in addition to over one hundred khancUs of cotton shipped to 
England. In 1849, tho cost amounted to £1049 (Rs. 19,490) and the , 
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recoveries to 8s. (Re 4) Le'sidos attotlt niiioty-tivo Ihandis sent to 
Great Britain. In ISeO^ tbo \#ie £2522 (lU. 25,220) ,n\d 

the receipts? about a huiuhod uufi fitf^ -si\ hhnndts t \ported In IS*)! , 
tybe expeudituio \\as£23()()(Ks 2S,0(»0) and tho icc(i])ts about i21 i 
(Rs 2130j) aW about blty Ihanfhs sliij)jKd to Lni»l nul In tins 
year an adjustment ot (otton ti ins u tioiis was nuido bctwiin tlio 
Dh^rwar and Bol^duni t <>lli t tm iti s, by w hu li Jk U mm w is i u diti d 
with lefunds ot about Lll(>2(Hs ] |,o20) A tiilliei sliipnunt ot 
^about tweiit}-fi\o khanths w is dso nuido on itconnt ot llu Jkl^iiini 
experiments Tu 18“)] “^>1 tin stai! w icdiueil to one cltik and llio 
V>liar^eij| IlU to 118 (IN ISO) md llu uiiipts to LI !“>'• (IN. 17/) 
In this season t lull is no mold ot ln^ slnpuK nt cl lotbin In 
1854 55, as t \pt UMH Ills liad bun dto^itliii diMonliimid, tlu only 
exponjitnio \viis £1 lOs (Hs 1 i) pnd 1 i bilio^i iplnn^ \ numbii ol 
\ernacular iiohi ei» te Ibiici liusb mdnu n how to < bt nn tin lust sud 
and lotton-i^ipujn^ innluiun li\])i iinn ids wch t lius e in u d on 
for about tcuK (1S‘1“)-I > i), ainl dm in^ llu L,iiilii ])iitoltliit 
time were unde 1 tlie loidiol ol in < \pi i u in i d ]»1 udi i 'J hi toldiost 
appeals to have been JLO >00 (IN 0 > OOO) wlmli, w d h 1 1 < i ipts in Indi i 
^leturni d iit XI 0 It) (JN It) lot)) Ic i\es i mt i osl < i L70i()(IN 70 Itit)) 
iThe 11 colds show til it diiimt» these ti n m iis sonu 1 im limnluil ind 
Khirty^lom IJlauchs oi lottiii wiie slnpp< el to Ln^l iml to bi sole) on 
Rlovcrnuicnt ac count and nioie tli in Ibis w is jnol) ibh si id Lvinil 
loidy ')>! hlitouhs wilt sent tlu cost would bi < nl\ II > (IN I'll)) i 
Ji/itnidi In Ml V\ niton’s (.»])ini()n I III 1 oiil,s(iu < 1 c xpi i inu ids show 
dcd that Nc w Oili ins cot I )ij w IS we II siiiii (1 to Ih iiiin b siilki d 
from the uiicci t mil \ ol tlu (liiniti but iciilcils 1 (liinilt ils«) 
kn]uied^ soniOtinu s d( sti yid tlu out! m n ol t lu J i il i i )|> J lu i liu I 
<■ illoi luo w i^ ill it tlu w ()i 1( Ills s( t (J tr nd( d t ) ih fi 1 1 )i di Mi 
I Walton beh^v e d til it it (> )M I nnu id il ul id plidMi 10 i \ i id\ ii e 

toiiriM the iw-^nii>> iipiH(dl)\ tlu sup imtuihid it tlu ownciN 
cost as was doiu m Dlniwii, Hi luiii liki Dliiiw ii lui hi sidl 
ha^' .1 1 11 1 1 idi m Nt w ( )i h uis I iu \i w Oi h ms < i >p w is niiu li 

nior6 Vtiliuiblo tlnn tlu 1 k d eiop It t ok U ss tiiiii to ijjx ii, 

l\as m moil i^enei d ih m md iin I m< pi , d >uhlid i ^uator 
OUttmn of iiiK li nil d rollon, md tlu ])i op u 1 1 ui ol wool to si id was 
illK|ph ^*ieatci fti New Oili in', tli m m tin lx d loilon Mi \\ dtori 

ostiniiteel that with tlu sum idlo u i it, o\ii li(l^jmii md 

BijApui, New Oiliaiifi li id tikin xlu pi u i it 1 x il cotton, llio 
addition t tlio (lop pntly fioiu c^n iii i (idtiiin piillv liom tlio 
hljjhci piopoitioii ot wool, wi uld i(pii'«ent 10,01)0 bibs d tlie 
aveidge piiccsof 1S78, worth itU0,0()0 (IN 10 , 00 , 000 ) 

185/ 58, 1 JS/ acics wcic undi i Nt w Oib ms iml 2 0 ’/IS u le s 
were* under local cotton In 1837, tli (limilxi li C)iuriiii(o 
represented to the Govci nine nt ot 15)inl i} tbit li un f)i ‘'\ -'ll ni itm 
ini:8^tai c oi the cottem in tlic gins tlu iimu < I \iiuiu m Ibl^iuin 
and Dhai war cotton had greatly sufkud in Boiiibi} 'llu^ also 
COiapldined that the American and llu 1 x d weie iiij\» d m*tlie srinio 
field* Government oVdeicd then ottueis to take fciu li steps as they 
thonght advisable to check the evils ot whu h the Obambci e ompl imcd 
In this year experiments were made with Egyptian staple* m three 
sab-divi&ions of Bclgaura and in two of Bijdpur, The results weio 
B 80 -35 ( 
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unsatisfactory and Mr. Seton-Karr, the Collector, feared that the 
seed had been damaged in transit. It was sown much more thickly 
than usual, but not half the seeds sprouted. Mr. Seton-Karr 
thought it might succeed if watered, but ttit people were unwilling 
to undertake further experiments. Nearly fifty acres were planted in 
thirty-four Bijapur villages. Only in a portion of those did the seed 
come up, and even there the return was miserable. In five Athni 
villages there u^as no oiitl urn. Forty acres were planted in three 
Ihirasgad villages, biitthe average acre yield was only seven pounds of 
cleaned cotton. Samples sent to tlie Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
were found damaged by insects. The uninjured cotton was superior, 
and if well ginned would fetch a price e(pnil to Egypt-grown Egyptian. 
In 18.'38-51>, looS acres were under American and 244,787 under 
local cotton. Almost the whole area under New Orleans between 1 854 
and 18r)8 was in Badjuni in Jhjapur and not in the present 
Belganm. In 1808 the Bombay Chamber said that it was useless for 
European firms to send agents to the cotton districts in the absence 
of security agaijisf frauds and im])ositions in preparing and packing 
cotton, in I8r)0-r)0, 1077 acres were under New Orleans and 
288,0(18 under local cotton. In the same year Egyptian seed was 
distributed gratis in tweuty-two Bijapur and eighteen Bclgaum 
villages which had some of llie best cotton land in the district. 
Instructions were given regarding the sowing. Of the Bijdpur 
villages in Badanii the seed came up in two villages and failed iri 
other two; in Ifimginid it sprouted in six: villages and failed in nine ; 
and ill Jhlgalkot it came up in one and failed in two. Of the 
J3i‘]gauni villages the seed sprouted in twenty-four fields and failed in 
two; in IVisgaon, now in Satara, it came in five and failed in two; and 
in (jokak it failed in nine and came in one. Mr. Seton-Karr believed 
that the seed was good and sound. 'J'lie results were miscvablc and 
the peojjlc w(M*e averse from any further attcmipt to grow Egyptian 
cotton. Mr. Selon-Karr sent Dr. Gibson four pounds of the seed 
and asked him to try it in the Government gardens at Ddpuri 
and Ilewra in Foona.. The seed wasi sown at the end of April, and 
when they seemed to want it tlie plants were helped with water. 
Mr. Walton doubted if the Bolgaiim people had given the 
Egyptian seed a fair trial. In 1851) the Bombay Chamber of 
Connncn’e exjdained tin' fall in the fpiiility of tlie Bclgaum Orleans 
by supposing that it had been crossed wit li the local} variety. This 
seems to ha ve' been a mistake. Dr. Forbes, the Cotton Commissioner, 
made eiK|uiries whicli satisfied him that the decline in the quality of 
Orleans was not due to crossing with the local cotton.^ 

In 1850, the Bombay Chamber again appealed to Government for 
help against adulteration. Tlie merchants had no means of inducing 


* In 1845 Mr. A. Elphinatoii, tlic Collector of RatnAgiri, paid much attention to the 
crossing 8% cotton, lie succeeded in getting sonic seeds which he called mixed 
Bourbon. I'liosc seeds were distributed by (tovoriimerit, but the .result was 
unsatisfactory. In 1872 experiments w'cre made in Sind and it was hoped that th^ 
lijid succeeded in producing a cross, but this proved a mistake. Mr.. Walton^ 
experiunce led him to agree with Dri Wight of Madras that, though by a fit^k of 
nature a cross might take place, there was no reason to hope that local Itidiail 
American cotton could ever be hybridised. 
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the landholder to improve his cotton. The; could not refuse to acce})t 
mixed or adulterated cotton because the mixing was universal, lu 

1860- 61, tho Civil War in America increased the area under New 
Orleans to 6514 acres and under local cotton to 24J1,826 acres, and in 

1861- 62 New Orleans rose to 6620 and local cotton to27S,06.‘i acres. 
In 1860 it was stated, in Sir. Walton’s opinion, correctly, that the 
chief cause of the badness of the Belganni cotton was the greed 
and the fraud of tho local cotton-dealer or uiiddleman as lie was 
called. Tho local dealer was said to hi' able to s(?cure fi^r hknself 
tho benefit of all tho iniproveinents olTocted by (loveriinuMit. Jt 

ji was a common practise in the ginuing yards to find a largo lieap 
of trashy local cotton and near it a pile of Ameriean of Jiboiit tln^ 
same bulk. The space in front of the ginning room was covi'rt'd with 
a mixture of the two heaps spread in the snn to dry. Jt was this 
mixture which was being cleaned in the gins. No cotton details 
are available for 1862-06 and 1866-61. 

The iiniisiuil demand and rapid rise of price caused during these 
years by tho war in America led to a gr(*at iiunN'ase in adulteration, 
mixing, aud false ])ac'king. ’Plie Commissioner, Mr. Hart, found the 
local officers unable to prevent these frauds. Tlu'y urged liim 
to move Government to take measures to chock these abuses 
which they wore satisfied must end in making Melgainn cotton 
unsaleable. It was found that the j)resenee of Kuropi'an agcaits 
in tho cotton-growing districts caused no diminution in tho 
frauds.* The agents represented merchants, not inaniifiuttiirers ; thiiy 
bought to sell again, and in the turn-over dirly cotton might 
yield more ])rofit than clean. ^Piie ])emd provisions of Uegula-tion 
III. of 1820 were })ractically a dca.d-letler cliielly owing to tho 
fact that tho possession of mixed or dirty cotton wjis not an 
offence unless, which was often impossible to prove, th(‘ cotton was 
shown to bo offered for sale. About the saino lim^^ the Bombay 
Chamber once more drew the attention of (iovi'rnnieiit to the ruin 
which adulteration was working in the cotton trade. Matters were 
worst in tho I»oinbay Kaniiffak wliere cotton adulterating was a 
•recognised calling. 61iese representations and special impiiri(.‘s 
satisfied Government that fraud was so widcs[)read that, unless it 
was checked, the value of Bombay cotton must seriously suffer. I'hoy 
appointed a Commission who took evidence in Bombay and visited 
and made enquiries in tho cotton -growing districts.^ In the 
Eanarcse districts the Commission found many of tli(i traders aiid 
growers so anxious that adulteration should ceaso tliat they wero 
willing to pay fees to support the necessary establishment. An 
examination of the evidence collected by the Commission led 
Government to ask them to prepare a draft Act for tho Hii]){)ression 
of cotton frauds. After much discussion and with various clianges 
the draft became Act IX. of 1863. The value of tho Act was greatly 
lessened by the absence of a definition of wliat co4)i8titutcd 
, adulteration. This point was to a great extent left to tlio discretion 
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1 The Commissioners were ; Mr. G. Invcrarity, Giminissioner of Customs, president ; 
Hecsri. Forbes and Forjett, appointed by Government ; and Messrs, bcott, Hannay, 
aud McUwraith, chosen by the Chamber. 
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of the niagistrato, and, as many magistrates wore disinclined to 
convict, prosocntioTis often broke down. Still, in Mr. Walton^^ 
opinion, tll(^ f(*ar of i>uiiishmcut to some extent reduced the amount 
of adulteration. 

In 18()1-G5 Ibjtipur was formed into a separate collectorato. 
In that year williin the limits of the present lielgaiiin were 
‘]7o I acres nn(l(‘r American and acr(‘s under local cotton. 

The American staple was so largely mixed with the local tliat no 
pur(‘ AnuM'ican wa,s available. In ](S(3o-00, 87*‘10 acres were 
under American and 1()-},G7() under local cotton. 'Jlie season was 
iinfav'onrable and therc^ was a marked deficiency both in the 
(piantily and (]na.lity of the crop. In ISO.’), Mr. Walton attempted 
to njvive Ihc growth of American cotton in some of the best central 
snb-di visions of Jlclganm. IMk' seed was s('nt to Siunpgaon and 
grew w(‘ll, biit the attempt failed for want of gins. Under the 
Cotton th'aiids A(‘t Kanarese cotton was carefully examined at the 
Jiatinigiri port oC Vcmgiirla. This ha,d a marked effect in checking 
adulteration. Tii ISliG-O?, ]8()5 acnis were under American and 
1;1<),S10 acres ninh'r local (jottoii. Linder tlic intliuince of. the cotton 
inspc'clors Is’cnv Orleans was grown much more pui’oly than formerly. 
In 1<S()() Mr. Ihilkley, tlu'. I ns])ect()r-iii-(Jhi(‘L‘ of Cotton, brought to 
the* notice of (iovcrnm(*nt that the e.xisting ])rovisions of the Cotton 
Frauds xAct failed to check the mixing of different kinds of cotton 
and th(^ ad<[ing of seed or nnch'fuiod cotton at * the ginning 
establi.sh incuts which w(‘ro scattered all over the district. Unless 
the ins])(*c.l'or caught a gin -master in tlie act of mixing the 
prose(!u( ion failed. The ju'ople knew when the inspector was at 
hand and the mixing slopped till lx* was gon(\ In the yards were 
the hea])s of dilTeri*nt kinds of cotton ready for mixing and the 
H(jed-cotton ready lo be thrown in to iriako weight. The inspector 
know with what obj(*ct tlu^ different cottons and the seed wore there, 
bill be could not intt‘rfcrt*. The cotton must be offered either for 
pressing (»r sale, and a,s then* wore no local presses and the cotton 
wais not sold till it reached llombay the mixers and dirt-adders 
were sa fi*. J n i8()7-<»S, 1^825 acres were under American and 122,191 • 
under local cotton. The increase in the area of New Orleans was 
chieily due to the improved a rrangements for keeping the saw-gins 
in ri*pair. The opening of a new ginning factory at Navalgund in 
Dhiii’wai' ])rov('d a gr(*at convenience to the people of Parasgad. 
.FarJy in the yeai* the bushes were attacked by a blight which, it 
was calculateil, destroyed thirty-live per cent of the crop. The 
local cotton suffered more than the American. 

Ill 1808-09, 8098 acres were nnd(*r American and 120,677 under 
local cotton. Tlie cultivation of American was well maintained. 
Blight reappeared and did great damage, in some places destroying 
nearly the whole crop. In Parasgad the adulteration of American 
by foot'^rolling local staple into it was detected. In 1869-70, 7588 
acres were under American and 205,072 under local cotton. These 
are the largest areas on record. In 1869 a draft Bill to amend the 
1 808 Cotton Frauds Act was introduced into the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Honourable A. H, Campbell. After much discussion 
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and several changes the Bill was passed. But it was not sanctioued 
by the Government of India and the Act of 18G3 was continued for 
nine years more. In 1870-71, 13, lOO aci*os were under American ;nul 
163,072 were under local cotton, 'rids rise in the area of American 
cotton was owing to an improved arrangement for repairing gins. 
The new arrangements Avero not continued and tlie spread of 
American ceased. Tlie arrangement witli the Naval j^uiul ginning 
factory for repairing gins in Bel gaum villages came to an end ami 
the m’ca under American fell to 7207) acres. In 1871-72, 7200 acres 
were under American and lo 1,181 under local cotton. The fall in 
the cotton area was partly due to lh(‘ discouragenK'iit caused by the 
blight in the previous year, partly to a decliiui in the ([uality of 
the American seed. JMany attempts to adulterate eoitoii wero 
detected. This was a had year for cotton. 'Fhe growers tried to 
make up for the shortness of the ero]) by increased adnltcM-utioii 
which to some extent was checked by several snce(‘ssful ])roseciitions. 
The Collector urge(l the need of a more etncimii frauds Act. 'J'ho 
question was not solely a luerehant’s (|U(‘stion. 'riu‘ fortum' of tho 
most valuable export in Western India, was at stak(‘. In 1872-73, 
7570 acres were under American and 161,232 uiuhn- local cotton. 
The crop was fair, there was much l(‘ss adultern.tio]i than in tho 
previous year, and the cotton canu' to market in fair onl(‘r. In this 
year tho efficiency of the Act was iniicli increased by extending ifs 
working to tho villages of the estate-holders or Jdt/lnlars ()\‘ tho 
Kanarese districts. Alany prosecutions had broken down on tho 
pica that tho cotton had been mixed in a privat(‘ or estate} village. 

In 1872 an in(|uiry into tli(3 working of the Cotton Brands Act oi 
1863 showed that in lh;lgamu the deahM's werii in favour f)r stronger 
provisions for re])ressing fraud. The reason why the deah'rs as a ela.s.s 
were so mncli more in favour of ]K}uaI pi'uvisions in 1872 than tluiy 
had been in 1863 was that in the years b(*tw(*('ii 1863 and 1872, tlu'y 
had lost much from frauds in cotton. 'IMie wealtli wliieh had come 
to the cotton-growers during Bio American War to a great c‘':t(‘nt had 
made them inde])eudent of th(‘ir former ])atrons, tluj cotton-dealers. 
Instead of the uncleaiied cotton coming into tlie liands of ii 
comparatively small body of dealers and Ixuiig giniujd at a lew centres 
and under their control many of the growers ha<l set ii}) gins and 
ginned and mixed the cotton before selling it to tluj dealers. 
Much when it reached Bombay was fuiiud dirty and mixed and was 
thrown on the dealers^ hands. 

In 1873-74, 7570 acres were under Aniericun ami 160,622 Avero 
under local cotton. A bliglit seriously damag(‘d tlie ci'op. Iii 
1874-75, 2130 acres were under American and 175,580 under local 
cotton. In Bombay, American sold at and local cotroii at 
tho pound. The crop was largo and hit(5 find tlujro avos much 
adulteration. Kximfa, that is tho local Belgaum cotton, A\'as in much 
demand in the Bombay mills. In 1874-75 tho adultcratioft* was so 
great that in six cases the fraudulent mixture ranged from thirty- 
four to forty- seven per cent. The Collector urged Government to 
import fresh American seed and to take steps to check tho destructive 
state of the saw-gins. In 1874 in cousequeuce of an agitation in 
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Bombay to put a stop to special njeasures for preventing cotton 
adulteration a Com mission was appointed to consider whether a Cotton 
Frauds Act sliould bo continued^ and if it should bo continued, what 
changes should be made in the existing Act.^ The Commission 
collected a largo amount of evidence. The majority were of opinion 
that thougli it Avas not advisable to annul the Act, it was advisable 
to place it in abey;incc for a time. 1'ho report of tho Commission 
was considered by Government and the papers were forwarded to 
the kSecretary of State. The Secretary of State held that the 
majority of tlie evidom^o taken before the Commission was in favour 
of the cent inuance of the Act. Certain portions of the Act, he 
thought, should be modified and other portions made more stringent. 
He directed the Govern ineiit of Bombay to prepare a fresh Act, 
with the object of remedying the defects of the existing measure. 

Tn 1 875-7(), on account of the succ(‘ss of the previous year, the area 
under America,n cotton rose to 5!)41 acres and under local to 214,983. 
But the [irict^ fell and the season was not successful. Adulteration 
was more general than it had been for some years. 

In the famine year of 1870-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to tifty-nino and the area under local cotton to 70,281 acres. Except 
in a few spots in the west wdiat was sown failed to come to maturity, 
aud lU'xt year the l>eoplo wore left almost without seed cotton. 

In 1877-78, 107 acres were under American aud 116,701 acres 
wore uuder h)(%a1 cotton. Considering the losses aud trials of the 
previous seasou the farmers showed wonderful energy and command 
of resources. fcJtill catl-lo were scarce and the croj) suffered much 
from the failure to keei) it clear of weeds. Sir Richard Temple, then 
Governor of Bombay (1877-1880) visited Belgaum and enquired 
into the cause of tbe fall in value of the American cotton. The Cotton 
Depart mou^ was ordered to resume the control of the gin -repairing 
establishments, but Government shortly afterwards decided that, ‘for 
the presc'iit, operations were to be confined to Dharwar. A supply of 
five hundred pounds of new American seed was ordered. 

In 1878-79, 984 acres were under American and 177,374 under 
local cottou. The outturn of cotton sulTerod again from the dearness 
of food grains aud from the want of cattle to clean the fields. Those 
evils Avere small compared with the plague of rats which swarmed 
over Dharwilr and part of Belgaum. 4^1iey attacked all crops, and to 
none did they do more liarm than to cotton. They cut the bolls off 
the bushes befoi'o they were ripe, opened them and devoured the 
seed, leaving the uiimatured fibre strewed over the field. In some 
places not thirty per cent of the crop was gathered. This plague 
seriously reduced the already scarce supply of cotton seed. Much of 
the product) of the five hundred pounds of fresh American seed was 
destroyed. Not more than three thousand pounds were available 
for distsiJbution. A second supply of 500 pounds was brought from^ 


^ The Commisaiou were : Tbe Honourable A. Rogers, President ; and the 
Honourable E. W. Ravenscroft, the Honourable Narayen Vesudev, and MeiatBr 
H. P. LeMosuricr and E. M. Fogo, members. 
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America. In 1878, after long discussion, Act VIL of 1878 was 
passed. The provisions of this Act, though milder than those oE 
the former Act, were more effective and they worked well. In 
September 1879 the Government of India recommended that all 
fecial legislation for the suppression of cotton frauds should cease. 
The Secretary of State did not agree with tlio v^iew held by the 
Government of India. At the same time, on the 4th of Marcli 1880, 
he sanctioned the proposals of the Ooveniment of India and desired 
the Bombay Government to do away with the special cotton fraud 
preventive establishment. According to Mr. Walton tlie opinion of 
the local European agents and native merchants was opposed to tho 
giving up of Government efforts to check fraud. 

In 1879-80, 592 acres were under American and 174,108 under 
local cotton. People sometirnos spoke and wrote as if false ])acking 
and mixing would cease if English merchnids or their agents cigno 
into the district. It was cf'rtainly less hopedess for Knglisli merchants 
to come to tho district and buy than it liad boon in PSoo ; roads had 
been opened and rest-houses had been built. Still in Mr. Walton's 
opinion it was impossible for the exporter to buy small (piantitios 
from the growers without the helj) of a local dealer. Jn LSiSO most 
of tho cotton trade was carried on by a number of middlemen or 
local dealers who either went from village to village or jvmainod in 
country towns and bought for tlieir employers who wt‘re either local 
export merchants or the n'pro.sentatives of Bombay firms. Many of 
the local dealers instigated frauds both in cleaning and in packing 
in which tho grower liad seldom any objectioji to join. In si)ito of 
their losses in tho famine which had n'dneed many of the smaller 
holders to their old jxjsitioii of dojicndence on tlio local dc*alor, tho 
cotton growers were to a considerabh^ oxleiit independent of tluj local 
cotton-dealer or middleman. Tho (;otl on-growers knew tho market 
price and were in a position to demand it. In Mr. Walton's opinion 
the chief drawback to the change was that the local dealer's profit 
was so reduced tliat he was forced to be more ti*icky than C‘ver, and 
practised his ingenuity in devis?ing fresh modes of cxjtton adulteration 
and false packing. Tho usual method of mixing local cotton is to 
store in a small room two lioaps of cotton, a good and a bad, an old 
and a new, a damaged and a sound. IVo men go into the room, 
each with a bundle of thin canes in his hand. Th(*y tie cloths over 
their mouths and noses and shut the door. 1'hcy spread out the two 
kinds of cotton together and keep whipping tho mixture, every now 
and then throwing on handfuls of seed-cotton or seed. Tho whi})ping 
is done with such thoroughness and skill that the mixture is 
surprising^ passable. Mixing with saw-gins is still easier and more 
perfect. The saw-gin is wilfully kept in disrepair beeauso in that 
state it lets an immense weight of heavy dust and rubbish pass through 
powdered among the ginned cotton so as not seriously to take from 
its appearence. ’According to Mr. P. Chrystal, a Bombay njerchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgauni and Dhdrwar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dlulrwdr and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that the Cotton Frauds Act failed to stop 
adulteration in the Bombay Karndtak. Since the Act has been 
stopped he thinks there has been no noticeable increase in 
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adulteration. Tho American Dhdrwdr has declined in staple and 
lost its silkincss but this ho thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to dotorioratiou in the Amerimn seed. 

Tiie folld^ving table for the thirty-five years ending 1882-83 gives 
the arenas under the two varieties of cotton, American and local : 
JlKLfiAVM CUTTOX A REA, IS^G-lSSrJ.^ 
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On iiccoiint oF its uncerfeiu rainfidl Eastern Belgaiim is one of the 
parts of (he Bombay Jhvsiihmcy winch is most liable to suffer from 
iaibiri^ of crojis. 'J'lu' earli(‘st recoiuh'd railui*e oT I’aiii is tho great 
Diirga Jh'vi I’amine. It Ix'gan in lo!h> and is said to have prevailed 
over, the wliole of Fndia south of the Narbada, and to have lasted 
for neai'ly twelve years. This famine was caused by the total want 
of sc*asonable rain. Almost no ri'venue was recovered and a large 
projiortion of the ])oople died. Ilierc is no record that any measures 
were ado])tiHl to relieve tho distress.- In IJIO no rain fell and 
there was a grievous famine throughout the Uccean and Karnatak, 
Multitiuh's of cattle dic'd from want of water. Ahmad Shah 
Balimani (1 1 1 !)- I bll ) increased the^ ])ay of his troops and opened 
jniblic stores of grain for the use of the poor, lii 1420, there was 
again a, failure of rain and tlic' eonntry was much disturbed.'^ The 
years 1472 and 1 L73 are dc'seribed as seasons of exceptional 
disti'ciss. No rain fell ami no crops were sown for two years. 
Many died and many left tho country. In the third year when 
rain at last fell scarcely any one was left to till the land.^ In 
conse(|iumcc of eonlinned drought and great swarms of locusts 
there was a gi*adual failure of crops which began from 1787-88 and 
continued to 17!lo-0G and caused great distress among all classes. 
In 1700 tho inarch of the ^larathas under Parasliurdrn BhAu 
through Belgaum and Uharwjir to Maisur was accompanied by such 


* Front J 846-4 > to ISO 1-62 the figures include those of the three sub-divisions of 
B.igalkot, Bilddiiii, and Ilungund in tlie present district of Bijdpur. For 1862-63 and 
1863-64 no ligures are available. From 1864-65 to 1882-83 the figures are for the 
present district of Belgaum including alienated lands in Government villages and native 
state lands iiiixod with Government lauds. In 1881-82 the cotton area in Government 
villages was 91,400 acres. 2 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 26. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 405. * Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 494. 
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devastation that on its return from Maisur the victorious army almost 
perished for want of food. In the following year 1791-92 tho complote 
failure of the early rain caused awful misery. Hardly any records 
have been found regarding this famine. But tradition speaks of it 
as ^the severest famine ever known, extending more or less over tho 
whole of the Bombay Presidency except Sind and to Madrjis and 
the Nizam’s territory. In Bolgaum the distress seems to have been 
heightened by the disturbed stai e of tho country and by vast crowds 
of immigrants from more afflicted parts. Under these iiiHuoncos 
grain could hardly bo bought, yomc high-oaste Hindus, unable 
to get grain, and rejecting animal food, poisoned thomselv(»s, while 
the poorer classes found a scanty living on roots, herbs, dead 
animals, and even corpses. Tho famine was so severe that it 
was calculated that fully half the inhabitants of many villages 
died; of those who survived many wandered and never returned. 
In 1791-92, in tho town and district of Gokiik, from starvation 
alone twenty-five thousand people are said to have perished.^ A 
story remains that a woman in Gokak under tho pangs of hunger 
ate her own children, and in punishment was dragged at tho 
foot of a buffalo till she died. Prom tho numbers of uncared- 
for dead this famine is still remembered as the Domji Burn 
or the Skull Paraine. Tho estate-holders or jayirddrs are said 
to have done what they could to relieve thi) distj*('ss, but tho 
Peshwa’s government seems to have given no aid.- Plentiful rain 
fell in October 1791 and did much to relieve the distress. In 1791 
from the 7th to the .15th of May tho rupee price of rice was six 
pounds (3 fihers) at Dudhvad, IMurgod, Beudvad, Rayl)ag, and Kudsi, 
eight pounds (t shertt) at Gokak, and ten pounds (5 shrr.s) at A Mini. 
Tho rupee price of gram was six pounds (3 tiharfi) at Diidlivad and 
Murgod, eight pounds (4 ahrrti) at Haybag and Kudsi, juid tcui 
pounds (5 shrrt!) at Atlmi. I'he rn))ee price of Indian millet was 
eight pounds {4f shers) at Uudhvad, Murgod, Uaybdg, Kudsi, Gokak, 
and Bondvad; and twelve pounds (0 .s7/c?-.v) at Athiii.'^ In liS02-3 
Belgaum again .uft’ered severely from famine. 44iis famine was 
less duo to want of rain than to the depredations of Pi^ndhari and 
other robbers, which, ovc'r large tracts, were so constant as to put a 
stop to tillage. The local distress was Iniightcned by tlie arrival of 
crowds of people from tho Goddvari districts which tho ravages 
of Holkar’s army had turned into a desert. In tho Gokak 
sub-division 15,000 people are said to have died of famine. ^J4io 
Peshwa’s government seems to have made no attem])t to relievo the 
distress.® 

. In 1832-33 almost no rain fell and almost no crops wore reaped 
in the east of the district. Tho distress, though very severe, hardly 
amounted to famine. Many cattle died and some p(!ople are 
said to have sold their children for food. In 1853 thedrouglit in tho 

• 


^ Walton’s Cotton, 65. ® Walton’s Cotton, 6. 

* Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 103. 

^ Moore’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 232, 

® Colonel Etheridge’s Report on I*ast Famines, 103. 
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east of tho district caused distress which was heightened by crowds 
of the destitute from Sholdpur, whore the failure of rain was more 
complete. Government granted considerable remissions.^ 

In 187G a scanty and ill-timed rainfall of 21*34 led to failure^ of 
crops and distress amounting to famine over nearly half of the 
district.'^ The early crops failed almost entirely in Athni and Gokak, 
and over the greater part of Chikodi and Parasgad ; in the three 
remaining sub-divisions they were less than half the average. In 
addition to the failure of the early rains, September and October 
passed with only a few showers, and, except on river banks, little or 
no cold-weather crops were sown. With high grain prices, Indian 
millet at fourtecui instead of forty-three pounds the rupee, and no 
demand for field labour, largo numbers of the poorer classes fell 
into distress. ^J^he need for Government help began about the 
middle of September, when relief works from local funds were 
started. Karly in November there was scarcity of grain and 
increasing distress. Soon after large supplies began to pour in and 
the prcjssure lightened. In the hot months, with rising prices, 
distress returned, and the scanty fall of rain in July ami August 
caust'd much anxiety and suffering. Tho timely and plentiful rainfall 
of the next two monihs saved the growing crops, and the condition 
of the people grtadually improved. At the close of November the 
demand for Goveimment help ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the phases through 
which tlio distress j)assod and tlio measures taken to meet it. In 
Se})tenil)er 1870 rain held off and the early crops {ilmost wholly 
perished in Athni, Gokak, and the east of Chikodi ; elsewhere they 
were withering. Cold-weather cro})s could not be sown, and the 
loss caused by the very scanty early rains began to deepen into 
distress. On the 28th of the month 1 *28 inclics of rain fell in 
Belgauin and 1*88 inches in Rampgaon and did great good to the 
early cro])s. In Gok;ik and Athni water was failing, and, especially 
in Gokak, foddei* was so scarce that the Collector asked that 
the usual order against curling amn Bricdelia rotusa branches 
shonld not bo (Mifon^d. Cattle were being fed on the withered crops 
and numbers were dyiug. About the middle of the month local 
fund ndief works were started. Late in October three inches of 
rain fell in I’ara-sgad, one inch in Bclgaum, and showers in some 
Gokak and Chikodi villages. In a few places cold-weather crops 
were sown. The condition of the early crops was generally 
unfavourable. They had almost entirely failed in Athni and Gokdk, 
nearly three-fourths had gone in Chikodi and Parasgad, and, in 
the rest of the district they wore with(U’ing. In the beginning of 
the month grain was scarce in the Belgaum markets. Later large 
quantities were imported by sea, but, as most of the imported grain 
passed through Bclgaum to Dharwar, Kolhapur, and the Patvardhan 
states, tjje local supply was only sliglitly improved. Water and 


^ '\Vali»)ii’a Cotton, 58, 65. 

2 'rhe estimate was in area 2660* square miles of a total of 4600, and in popnlation 
5C0,0O0 out of 940,000. 
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fodder were growing scarce, and, in the north, people were moving 
about in search of work, and were sending their cattle to the 
Sahyddri hills. The scarcity of food and the want of water 
caused an increase of crime, and for a time the unsafe state of the 
roads interfered with the import of grain. Local fund relief works 
gave employment to largo numbers, but more works were wanted. 
November passed without rain and most of the early harvest 
perished. Except ou river banks few cold- weather crops were 
sown, and where they had been sown they were witliering from want 
of moisture. In Gokak and Atlini there was groat distress. Pcojde 
were moving to Dharwar and Maisur, and cattle were dying iu great 
numbers from want of fodder and water. Grain kept pouring iu freely 
from Vengiirla for export to Kaladgi, Bagalkof, and other inland 
towns. The Belgaum market was pleritifidly su})plied, but in Gokilk 
and Athni, owing to the stoppage of exports from Mudhol and 
Jarnkhaiidi, traders found it so ditlicult to get su])plies that grain liad 
to bo sent to the i’arasgad relief works. In tlie beginning of tho 
month, jvdri rose as high as twelve pounds tho rupee, but ([uickly fell 
to sixteen pounds. Public works wore started. 01* 9573, the average 
daily number relieved during tho month, 8839 were able-bodied 
expected to do a full day^s work and superintended by ordinary pid)lic 
works officers, and 73 1 were aged or feeble expected to do two-thirds of 
aday^s work and superintended by assistant collocutors, mainlatdars, 
and special officers.^ December jiassod without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects. Gj*aiii continued to be lai’gely imj)ortcd 
u.nA. jvdri fell from seventeen pounds at the b(\ginning of tho iinnith 
to twenty pounds near the close. About the middle ot* the month 
cholera broke out. During tho mouth the numbers of tho destitute 
rose on public works from 8839 to II, 171, and ou civil works from 
731 to 7749. 

In January no rain f(*ll. Grain importations continued, and tho 
supply was plentiful, except in Athiii, whore })rices slightly rose. 
Jvdri^ after rising in tho beginning to nineteen pounds, fell about tho 
close of the mo’ th to twenty •pounds tho rupee. Cholera continued 
prevalent. On tho 19th of the month the pay of w(^akly workers 
was reduced.'^ The result of this change was a fall in the number of 
civil agency workers from 10,088 in the beginning of tho month to 
6906 at its close. At the same time, by oid’orcing distance and task 
tests, the numbers on public works foil from 18,133 to 8909. During 
the month 388 persons were charitably relieved. Late in February 
eight cents of rain fell. Grain supplies continued sufficient, aiidy vdri 
remained steady at nineteen pounds the rupee. In Athni and Gokak 
water was very scarce. Cholera continued prevalent ami the mortality 
was high. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,100 
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* The original wages were, for a ma*' 3^Z. (2 as.) a day, for a woman 2\d. (1^ as.), and 
for a boy or girl IJf/. (1 anna), Al>out the luhldle of November a slidinij^calc was 
introduced, providing that when prices rose over sixieeii puumla tin? rupee, the 
money rate should vary with the price of grain, and that a man should always 
receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna, 

* The new rates were, for a man, the price of one pound of grain and id, (J anna) 
instead of IJd. (1 anna ) ; for a woman, tho price of one pound and pd. (J anna) instead 
of |cf. (i anna)'-, and for a boy or girl, the price of half a pound of grain and gd. (\anna). 
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to 13^235, and on civil works from 7910 to 4507; on cbaritablb 
relief they rose from 388 'to 451. March passed, without rain. 
There was a general, and, in some places, a very groat scarcity of 
water. Grain continued to pour into the district and jvdri remained 
steady at eighteen pounds the rupee. The mortality from cholera 
was very heavy. Against a fall on civil works from 4507 to 4113, 
the numbers on j)ublic works rose from 13,235 to 19,059, and on 
charitable relief from 151 to 1000. About the middle of April 
rain began to fall and before the end of tho month had averaged 
1*20 inches. In Athni grain was scarce; elsewhere, though dear, 
tlie supply was siiflici(mt; jvdri rose from eighteen pounds at the 
beginning of the niontli to fifteen pounds about tlio close. In Athni 
the scarcity of water w'as very severe. The cholera mortality was 
heavy but was decreasing, ^fhe numbers on relief rose, on public 
w^orks from 1 9,059 to 25,070, on civil works from 41 1 3 to 5615, and on 
charitable relief fruiri 1000 to 2974. In May good rain foil in Athni, 
Bclgauin, Sampgaon, and Paraagad, and sliowers in other parts. The 
sowing of (juick -growing crops and rice made considerable progress. 
In a few phices the ordinary early crops were sown, l)ut more rain was 
required before sowing ccnild be gtjneral. Grain supplies continued 
snfiicient, and jvdri remained steady at fiftc(‘n pounds tho rupee. 
Cliolera was still prevalent. ^J4u) numbers on public works rose 
from 25,070 to 40,389, and on charitable relief from 2974 to 7631. 
On civil works the numbers fell from 5015 to 2(S07. In Juno there was 
an average fall of 10 89 indies of rain, liic^-sovving was nearly 
completed, and Mio sowing* of the other early crops was progressing. 
Over the wIkjJo district ])Oople were coming back and setting to 
work on their fields. Grain importations ceased, but tho supply 
was suHicient. Jvdri rose from fourteen pounds in the beginning 
of the month to twelve pounds about the close. Cholera continued 
prevalent but was on the decline. Partly from the good prospects, 
partly because the distance test was more strictly enforced, the 
numbers receiving relief fell on public works from 40,389 to 26,818, 
and on civil works from 2807 to 1 038 ; on charitable relief there 
Wtas a rise from 7031 to 7972. July passed with very little rain, 
an average of only 101 inches. Th(3 break in tho monsoon caused 
Ttmch anxiety. Except in Sam])gaon the early crops were 
withering. In Panisgad and Klulnapur grain w’as scarce, and jvdri 
rose from eleven pounds in the beginning of the mouth to 8J 
poniuls near the close. By the end of the mouth cholera had 
almost disappctared. Tho numbers on lelief fell, on public works 
from 26,818 to 22,291, on civil works from 1038 to 287, and on 
charitable relief from 7972 to 5486. 

In August there was an average fall of 4*80 inches of rain. The 
fall was chiefly in the west, wliero the crops considerably improved. 
In the east there were only a few showers, and in some villages the 
fields were withering. About the end of the month good rain fell, 
and suol^ crops as were not past recovery were much benefited. 
The supply of grain continued suflBcient and jvdri fell from 9J 
pounds in the beginning of the month to ten pounds about the close. 
Cholera, of a mild form, continued prevalent. The numbers on 
public works rose from 22,294 to 24,995, and on charitable relief 
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from 5486 to 8898. On the 4th of the month all civil agency 
works were stopped.^ In September 'there was an average fall of 
18*44 inches. Except in a few plg,ces in the east where the rain 
came too late to save tlie crops, by tho end of the month, over 
almost all tho district, tho prospects of the early harvest were 
good and the sowing of the cold-wcathor crops was begun. Grain 
continued abundant iind jrdri bdl from 10^ to eighteen pounds the 
rupee. There was a marked improvement in the state of tlio people. 
Cholera altogotb.er disappeared, and against a riso on charitable 
relief from 8898 to 13,807, tho numbers on public works fell from 
24,995 to 21,319, In October rain fell so heavily, 8‘98 inches, as, 
in some places, to harm the rifiening crops. Jatrl rose in the 
beginning of tho month to ]5i pounds but before its close had 
again fallen to IGJ pounds tJie rupee. The numbers on public 
works fell from 21,319 to 9002, and on charitable relief from 13,807 
to 9234. In November the weatlior coiitinucnl favourable. Except 
in a few places the sowing of tho late crops was over and tho 
harvesting of tho early crops was vigorously pushed on. Tho rupee 
price of jvdri fell from niiioteen to thirty-one pounds. The numbers 
on public works fell from 1099 in the beginning of the month to 112 
on the 24th when all w'orks wei’e closed ; on charitable rcdiid they 
fell from 9231 to 1200. Jn December tliere were a few sliowors at 
Belgaum and Klianapur. The late sowing was cuni})leted, and tho 
harvesting of the early crops was nearly over, lly the end of 
November all relief-houses were closed. 

Tho following statement of ])riccs and numbers relieved shows 
that, during the first two inoiitfis of 1877, grain })rices ruled at 
nineteen pounds tlio rupee or more Mian twice the ordinary rates, 
that its price rose steadily till in July and August it averaged 
soufiething less than ten pounds, and that b(*twei‘u August and 
November it fell to twenty-seven pounds. As early as December 
1876 tho numbers on relief works reached 19,220. lly lowering 
wages and enforcing task and distance tests tho total was iu 
February reduced to 17,742. From this it advauced till, in May, 
it stood at 43,190, when it again fell. The decroa.so was slow in 
July, August, and {September, and more rapid in Octcjber and 
November, when tlie works were closed. The numbers on charitable 
relief rose steadily from 388 in January to 7972 in June. They 
then fell to 5486 in August, and, after rising to 13,807 in September, 
fell in November to 1200, when almo.st all charitable relief ceased : 
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1 Though civil works were stopped, payment at civil agency rates was continued at 
the public works to labourers, who, under (5ovemniciit orders, were not entitled to 
the full wages. 
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Twenty relief-houso.s or ciuiips were opened in tlie district. Of 
these the cjiiijps at Chikodi, lliik(‘ri, Iviibbur, Eksaiiibo, Saundatti, 
Yerg’Jitti^ Ifeivkop, Gokiik, Athiii, Kokatnnr, SliedUil, and Telsang 
wore opened in the month of November 187() ; those at Nandgaou 
and P/Kihliiipur in the following J.)ecernbcr; those at Sampgaon 
and Deshuur in January 1877 ; those at Yadvad in March, and at 
Pamaldini in April 1S77 ; and those at Belgaum and Miidalgi in 
May 1877. The relie^f-houses at IMchluxpur and Bksambo wre 
closed in January 1877, those at Kabbur and Mudalgi in July, at 
Deslmur in August, at Belgaum and Niiiidgaon in October, and the 
rest in November. At Bedgaum a rest-house was for long 
used as a relief-house. Afterwards in the rainy season a shed 
was built about a mile from tlie towv.. In other places no relief 
houses were built, usually some rest-house or other large building 
was turned to account. The total number of men women and 
children fed at tlie relief-houses was 2,071,888, giving an average 
of 103,592 ft)r every relief-house, or a monthly average of 172,653 
for the whole. ISome of the upper and middle classes, weavers and 
dyers, thought it a disgrace to go on the relief works or to the 
relief ' houses. To help these people Government placed £150 
(Rs. 1500) at the disposal of the Collector. From this sum raw 
materials were bought and advanced to the people, who, on the 
receipt of the manufactured articles, were paid their market value 
minus the amount of advance they had received in the shape of raw 
materials. In this way many families of weavers and dyers in 
Gokak, Chikodi, and Athni were relieved. 

In I^ovembor 1876 the permanent mamlatddrs of Sampgaon, 
Parasgad, Gokak, and Athni were relieved of their usual duties and 
deputed to superintend relief works, to inspect crops, and inquire 
into the condition of the people. In May 1877, when the number 
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of immigrants passing througli Belgaum and the number of the 
relief works were increasing, it was found necessary to appoint a 
relief m^mlatddr for the Belgaum sub-division also. Mr. T. H. 
Stewart, C.S., was relieved of his ordinary duties as an assistant 
collector from December 187() till the end of the famine, and was 
deputed for famine duty. Captain G. Coussmaker remained on 
special famine duty from the 81 h of May to the 25th of November 
1877. Mr. A. Dalzell, of the survey department, was also appointed 
temporarily to famine duty from the 23rd of September to the 2nd 
of December 1877. Captain Coussmaker was detached for duty in 
Chikodi and Atlini and Air. Dalzell for duty in Cokfik.. In addition 
to these officers, from February 1877 to the end of the famine, two 
sub-overseers on £5 (Rs. 50) a month wei*o appoint(‘d to superintend 
the civil agency relief works. The mahalkari of Clulndgad was 
also appointed on famine duty to help the relief manilatdarat (lokak 
as the distress in that sub-divisiem w'us specially severe. Besides 
the above staff of officers fifty-two circle iiis])ectors \v('re a))])ointod, 
ten for Athni, twelve for (lokak, eighteen for Chikodi, and twclvo 
for Parasgad. A group of villages was placed under each of theso 
inspectors. Each village in the inspectors beat was to be visited 
by him at least twice a week to see that the village officers did 
their relief duty properly. 

.In October and November 187G the certainty of a faj’luro of 
crops induced the holders of grain to hoard tluur stne^ks. So 
closely were the stocks held that in some plactvs grain was most 
difficult to got. The local stocks were not very lai'ge and the 
holders wore chi(dly hushandiiion and a few local dealers. ^.Fho 
people who believed that there wore ininieuse stores of grain 
became discontented and eommitted many aids of viol on eo and 
robbery. Very inferior grain wois brought to mai*ket and sold at 
very high prices. Ilic better sorts of grain were kept back until 
the scarcity increased. At this stage of the famine, when no grain 
was to be had, the Belgaum municipality brought from Vengurla 
£200 (Rs. 2000) ./orth of grain which they retailed at (;ost price 
to the poorer classes. Municipal sales of grain lasted only about 
two weeks. Then a few Belgaum, Nipaui, and (lokak im^rehants 
began to import grain from Nagpur, Sind, and parts of the Bengal 
Presidency, either direct or through Bombay agents. Many 
dealers also bought grain from Bombay morclianls. Tho only 
Government help offered to grain merchants was by issuing 
money-orders at par on its being shown that the order was to pay 
for grain. To tho grain-dealers of other districts every facility was 
offered for importing by stopping the levy of octroi duties on grain. 
Special police arrangements were made to protect tho maiji roads 
and on several rpads. grass was stored. With those (meonragernents 
large quantities of grain poured in. Bohords and cloth-merchants, 
whose own trade was at a stand, joined in the import. I'he grain was 
brought by sea through Vengurla to Belgaum, Gokak, Sauntlrfbli, and 
Khanapur, and through Chiplun and Rajapur to Nipani, Chikodi, and 
Athni. It Wits also brought in smaller quantities from Kdrtvar by 
iEe Kodraand Unshi passes to Belgattm, and was sent from Belgaum 
to the interior. Every effort was made to help the passage of grain . 
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towards Bijapur where the distress was severer and grain dearer 
than in Belgaum. 

Before November 1876 the ordinary monthly rate of cart-hire was 
£2 18.S. (Rs. 29). During the fourteen months ending December 
1877 the monthly cart-rate rose from £2 lOif. (Rs. 25) in February 
1877 to £4 (Rs. 40) in July 1877, and from that fell to £2 16^'. 
(Rs. 28) in November and December.^ About the middle of the 
famine and before griiss stores were opened so many cattle died 
from overwork and want of food that labourers had to bo employed 
in dragging tlie grain-carts from Vongurla. 

Of tho niiml)er of people who left the district during the famine 
no accurate estimate can be formed. It is known that from the west 
a considerable number of labourers and poor husbandmen went 
to Kanara, (xoa, Kolhapur, and other places in search of work and 
food, and that from the east numbers went to Haidarabad and 
Bijiipur. Compared with 1872 the 1881 census shows a fall of 
80,900 in ])o])ulation. The addition of the normal yearly increase 
ot one per cent during tho remaining seven years gives 347,000 as 
the loss of poj)ulation caused by death and migration in 1876 and 
1877. 

On tho 19th of May 1877, when famine pressure was general and 
severe, a numbering of relief workiu’s showed that of 44,757 
labourers, 41, !• 17 on public and d2S0 on civil works, 28,447 belonged 
to the sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 10,218 
belonged to different sub-divisions of tho same district; 1721 were 
from other districts; «niid 4:171 from neighbouring states. As regards 
their occupation, IJOl) were manufacturers or craftsmen, 19,731 
were holdcTS or sub-holders of land, aud 2:1,717 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine is returned at £115,396 
(Rs. 1 1,53,960), of which about .€!)9,865 (Rs. 9,98,650) were spent 
on public and civil works aud £15,531 (Rs. 1,55,310) on charitable 
relief. Of the whole amount £106,126 (Rs. 10,61,260) were paid 
from Imperial and £9270 (Rs. 92,700) from local funds. 

Compared with those of the previous year, the crime returns of 
1877 showed an increase of 1209 ofTenees, almost all of which were 
due to the pressure of want on the lower classes. Of the 1209 
offences, 848 were thefts, 293 cattle thefts, iiin(»toon cases of mischief, 
fourteen criminal breaches of trust, eleven culpable homicides, twelve 
dacoitics, seven house-trespasses, three robberies, and two grievous 
hurts. The loss of farm stock during the famine to some extent 
interfered with the carrying of grain and in a marked degree hampered 
field wwk. Many landholders who had lost their cattle had to ^ive 
up their land and a large amount of revenue remained outstanding* 
Tho yearly village returns show a fall in tho nuinbor of cattle from 
432,634 in July 1876 to 320,267 in July 1878, a loss of 112,367 head. 


^ The details are: November and December 1876 £2 145. (Rs. 27), January 1877 
£.3 125. (Rs. .36), February £2 10#. (Rs. 25), March and April £2 185. (Rs. 29), 
May £3 45. (Rs. 32), June £3 125. (Hs. 36), July £4 (lU. 40). August £8 05* 
(Re. 33), September and October £3 25. (Rs. 31), November and December £2 lOtf* 
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This loss was not so serions as the numbers suggest. The majority 
of the animals which perished were maimed or diseased bullocks 
or cows which had ceased to give milk. Still the working and 
rent-paying power of the district was a good deal aftbeted. I'he 
tillage area fell from 946,203 acres in 1875-76 to 651,325 in 
1876-77, in 1877-78 it rose again to 868,632 acres, and in 1878-79 
to 838,020 acres. In 1876-77 the revenue for collection was 
£126,473 (Rs. 12,64,730) of which £114,178 (Hs. 11,41,7:30) were 
collected in the year. In 1877-78 the amount for collection was 
£126,679 (Rs. 12,66,070), of which £122,978 (Rs. 12,29,780) wero 
collected in the year. Of the balance of £fi),996 (Rs. 1,59,960) 
£13,632 (Rs. 1,36,320) were collected in subsequent years and £2163 
(Es. 21,630) were remitted. 

. In October 1878, rats, of which there are no less than ton local 
varieties, swarmed in the northern andcfistern sub-divisions of Ookiik, 
Athni, and Parasgad, and in a less degree in Oliikodi. Of the 
ten varieties of which some details are given in the Production 
Chapter the most destriictivo to crops was tlio large-oarod ficld- 
rat, Golunda motiada. In June and July 1879, though not in 
such swarms as in some of the Deccan districts, rats wore again 
found in groat numbers iii the north and east of tlio district. They 
did much damage by scratching out and eating tho seed gniin. 
Some fields had to bo thrice sown. In July 1879, (lovornnujnt olTerod 
a reward of 2.s*. (Re. I) for every liundi’od rats killed, and tlio disl-rict 
officers were urged to rouse all classes to bestir themselves to help 
in ridding tho country of tho plagno of rats. Tho bulk of tho 
husbandmen from their dislike to take life wero of Uttlo service. 
Low-caste Hindus and Musalmaiis, thougli willing to help, wero foo 
ignorant of the habits of the rats to be of much service. The Vadars 
proved excellent rat-catchers digging the bin-rows and killing tho 
rats in large numbers. Bctweim August and October about 1 35,000 
rats were destroyed and £135 (Ils. 1,350) spent in rewards. Beforo 
a reward was paid tlio rats had to bo produced at a Oovernment 
treasury, where ^ho tails weri^cub off. Tho reward was paid to tho 
rat-catcher and the tail-less bodies were returned to him to bo 
eaten. Rewards wero continued till tho 15th of October 1879. 
Though tho employment of rat-catchers to destroy tho rats probably 
saved the crops from considerable loss, tho disappearance of tho 
rats was not solely or even chiefly due to the skill of tho Vadars. 
Towards tho end of the yc.ar largo numbers of rats wore killed by 
very heavy rain and afterwards by cold. Tho bodies of many rats 
were also covered with a red tick which was believed to have been 
the cause of dfeath. By tho end of December 1879 tho rats had 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

# 

Under the heads of Traders and Capitalists the 1882-83 license 
tax returns sliow 1801 persons assessed on yearly incomes of £50 
and upwards. Of this number, 8(35 liad £50, 31(3 from £50 to £75, 
195 from £75 to £J00, seventy from £100 to £125, 110 from £125 
to £150, nincty-nirie from £150 to £200, sixty from £200 to £300, 
thirty from £300 to £100, thirty-four from £100 to £500, thirteen 
from £500 to £750, and five from £750 to £1000.^ Of those 1801 
capitalists and traders 1295 were moneylenders, 239 were traders, 
and forty-nine were brokers. 

"Before Belgaum became a military station (about 1818) ordinary 
business was carried on either by the Shahapur or by the Shambhu 
rupee which was coined at Vadi in the South Konkan. The 
Shahiipur rupee was a sound coin with a certain and uniform 
proportion of silver and alloy. The Shambhu rupee, which weighed 
about J73 grains Troy and was worth Ls*. 8d. (13J as.), was less 
certain and uniform in its proportion of silver and alloy and was 
rated at four or five per cent below the iShahapur rupee. In 1822 
those wore the only coins used by villagers. The establishment of 
the Division Pay Ulfice at Belgaum, and the necessity of supplying 
from the Ceded Districts in Madras funds to meet tha expenses of 
the civil and military establishments, brought into use numerous 
other coius.*^ Of those the Company’s Madras rupee was worth 
eleven per cent and the Bagalkot rupee was worth two per cent 
more than the Shahapur coin ; on the other liand the jupoe 
from Chandor in Nasik was two and a half per cent, the Hukeri 
current in Kolhapur was nine per cent, and the JTaidarabad, Udvani, 
and Ooviud Bakshi rupees were twelve percent below the Shdhapur 
rupee. All of these coins were freely used by the shopkeepers in 
their daily dealings. Among them, from its intrinsic worth, the 
Company’s rupee bore a high price, and it was sent in large 
numbers as bullion to the Shahapur mint, lii 1822 the only copper 

^ Since 1870 incomes under £50 have been free from the license tax. The 1878 
license tax returns showed 13,810 persons with yearly incomes of £10 to £80, 7838 
with £10 to £15, 3402 with £15 to £25, 1714 with £25 to £35, and 796 with £35 to 
£50 

- Marshall’s Statistical Ileports, Bombay 1822, 21, 49-50, 55-56. 

^ In JVtarch 1820 the Belgaum troops were paid in no less than twenty-one different 
sorts of money. Many of these coins were unknown to the petty dealers in the 
market and they passed into the hands of the moneydealers who made large profits 
on the transaction. Marshall’s Statistical Reports, 49. 

* In 1822 a bill was not procurable on Haidarabad at a better rate than 108 
Shdhjlpur for 106 Udvani, the difference of six per cent being regarded as the carriage 
and insurance of the cash to Haidaitibad. MarshalPs Statistical Reparts, 56. 
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coin in circulation was the ShdJiu Paisa, apparently coined at 
S&tdra by Shdhu (1708-1750) the grandson of Shivdji. In 1822 it 
weighed about 154 grains Troy ; the impression was generally worn 
away. At present (1884) the Imperial rupee is the standard coin 
orer the whole district. 

Except at Shahapur there is little trade in hundis or exchange 
bills. In the towns of Athni, Belgaum, Gokak, Hongal, Nandgad, 
Nipani, Sankeshvar, and Saundatti not more than twenty- persons, 
chiefly Lingjlyats Brahmans and a few Marwar-Vanis Jains and 
Musalraans, issue exchange bills. In Athni these bills go to 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000), in Belgaum to £250 (Rs. 2500), in Gokak to 
£500 (Rs. 5000), in Hongal and Nandgad to £200 (Rs. 2000), in 
Nipani to £300 (Rs. 3000), in Sankeshvar to £200 (Rs. 2000), and 
in Saundatti to £100 (Rs. 1000). In 1822 the Shahapur bankers 
were merely agents for the bankers of Now Hubli and Miraj. They 
did not grant bills on towns beyond a circle of about a hundred 
miles. If the place on which the bill was required was one of the 
few that to any large extent dealt direct with Shahapur the price 
of the bill was nearly the market rate of the coin of the same place 
with an additional half or one per cent for agency charges.^ At 
present (1883) at Sluihd.pur exchange bills to the amount of about 
£80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) a year are issued on Bombay, Ohipliin, 
Gadag, Madras, Nipani, Poona, Satilra, and Vengurla. Q'heso 
exchange bills are generally discounted at one-fourth to one and a 
half per cent. In March, April, and May, when traders lay in 
stock for the rainy season, tho rate of discount rises to throe per 
cent. 

Tho classes who save are Government servants, pleaders, money- 
lenders, and large traders and shopkeej)cr8, chiefly Brdlimaiis, 
LingAyats, and a few Gujarat and Murwar Vanis. Tho land 
proprietors or iiidmddrs are improvident. They keep establishments 
which they are unable to support, and spend sums whicli they can 
ill afford on jsaste dinners and in holding marriages and other cere- 
monies. The agricultural classes as a rule are badly off, their 
holdings being generally too small to enable them to save any 
considerable sums. The few husbandmen who save generally spend 
their savings in improving their land. Craftsmen, especially town 
craftsmen, are better off. If they do not save much, they are at 
least freer from debt than most of the other middle and lower 
classes. Except those who are in the service of Europeans servants 
do not save. 

Before 1876, when there was no restriction as to the amount any 
one person might invest in them, moneylenders put large sums in 
the Savings Banks. Since 1876, when tho amount which any one 
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^ Such a bill was the conveyance of a real mercantile balance and tho trade of 
", Hubli and Miraj afforded such bills to a much greater extent both as the held 
; -jmd the amount than the limited transactions of Shdhdpur. The bill transactions 
even of the Shdhdpur bankers were on no very large scale. If they drew largely they 
C^ere frequently obliged to make real remittances of specie to answer their own bills, 
^ hi which case the exchange rate was very nearly the actual cost of sending the specie. 
I: Mandiall’s Statistical Reports, 55. 
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person might lodge was limited to £300 (Rs. 3000), the Govem- 
raent Savings Banks are used mostly by Government servants and 
pleaders, sometimes by moneylenders and shopkeepers, and rarely 
by husbandmen. In 1882 the investraenis in Savings Banka 
amounted to £1)007 (Rs. 00,070). In 1882, £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,600) 
were invested in Government promissory notes. The whole amount 
was held by twenty-seven invosters, £5850 (Rs. 58,530) being held 
by three moneylenders, £5500 (Rs. 55,000) by six land-proprietors, 
£2330 (Rs. 23,300) by eight Government servants, £1050 (Rs. 
10,500) by five wives and widows of Government servants, £500 
(Rs. 5000) by two shopkeepers, and £430 (Rs. 4300) by three 
Government pensioners. 

Except by moneylenders little or no capital is- invested in land 
or in house-building. Land is bought neither by Government 
servants nor by pleaders, but it is often taken in mortgage by 
moneylenders, and of late years much has passed into their hands. 
Moneylimders seddom invest money in improving their land. During 
the hist twimiy years th(‘ price and the rent of land have greatly risen. 
Garden land fetches £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) the acre, rice land 
£2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100), and dry-crop land £1 to £1 10.s'. (Rs. 10 - 15). 
As a rule inoiieylcndcrs do not themselves till the land which is 
mortgag<‘dto ihem. They rent it goiierally to the former holder at 
three or four times the assessnuMit, or iliey take half of the produce 
and from their share ])ay tlic Government assessment. The tenant 
or under-holder usually pays Ids rent in kind. 

Ill rural Belgaum investment in house-building is unknown. 
Now lious(\s are almost always built by persons wlio moan tO live in 
them. Ill small villages houses are often lot rent-free on condition 
that the tenants keep tliem in repair. In largo villages house-rent 
varies from 10.s*. to £4 (Rs. 5-40) a year, and in towns from £1 4«. 
to £10 (Ks. 12-100). Even in the city of Belgaum there is little 
house-building. The houses built for Europeans, if not occupied, 
arc allowed to fall into disrepair, and no new houses have lately 
been built. The liouses hehl by Europeans pay monthly rents 
varying from £l to X8 (Rs. 10-80), and the houses in the native 
town of Ik'lgauiii yield monthly rents of 4^?. to 1C«. (Rs. 2-8). The 
few new houses generally belong to moneylenders. These are 
bettor built and bettor placed than those built thirty years ago, both 
air and light are more freely admitted. As land, timber, and 
labour are dearer, the cost of house-building is much greater than it 
foj’inorly was. 

With all classes ornaments are the favourite form of investment. 
Those who can afford it, almost always spend part of their savings 
in buying ornaments whose workmanship varies with the rank 
and position of the wearer. The lowest classes have silver bangles 
and bracelets with an occasional gold necklace or tiha and as a 
hair ornament a gold plate laid on brass. Many of the richer classes 
have geJM earrings and necklaces, in many cases set with stones, 
and hair ornaments of solid gold. 

In Belgaum shopkeeping and moneylonding go hand in hand. 

1 he trader who finds it*difficult to develop his business invostar 
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hift profits in money lending. Of all investments moncylcnding 
is considorod the most proiitable. Of £3822 (Rs. 38,220), the 
total amount collected under the license tax in 1882-83, £2942 
(Rs. 29,420), or about seventy-five per cent, were collected from 
1295 moneylenders who had yearly incomes of £50 (Rs. 500) and 
upwards. About forty per cent of the moneylenders are found in 
largo towns and sixty per cent in villages. ^Jlie chief money- 
lenders, both in towns and in villages, are Lingdyat or Karnatak 
Vanis, Brahmans, and a few Jains, jMarailids, and Musalmdns. Of 
Mdrwar and Onjarat Vanis and Catch Hhatias, who arc gene- 
rally both traders and moneylenders, there arc not more thiiii 300. 
Of these about thirty are found in Relgauni, 200 iii Chikodi, and the 
^j^est in Parasgad, (Jokak, and Alhni. Rliatias ai*e a very small 

^ody. The Gujarat and Mar war Vai^is are said to have come to 
fthe district about eighty yfars ago and tluy have since slowdy hut 
'Steadily increased in number and w’ealtli. Still they are not strong 
' «iliough to cfiuse any serious inierfereuco "witli tho monoylending of 
local Lingayats and Brahmans. Few (Sujarat or Marwar Vanis 
have permancully settled in the district; most of them go homo 
for their marriages and other religious ceremonies. As creditors 
tho outside Vanis are considered harsher and more nnsc‘rnj)ulous 
than the local lenders. A poor man seldom esenpes if lie falls 
into a M^li^warFs clutches. Tho Lingayats and Brahmans who 
form tho bulk of tho nioneylonding class have compai'ativoly a 
good name. Besides tliese professional moncylendcT's ])loa(iors 
^.tieiimes lend money to a small extent. Village headmen and 
Narvekar husbandmen also often lend money, usually small sums, 
but sometimes as rnucli as £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500) to tho ]K‘oplo 
of their owu village. Tliey have a bettor name tliaii ju'oFessioual 
moneylenders, being more tolerant of d(*lay in paying and showing 
more regard to tlieir debtors^ circunistaiict*s. Besides tho 
moneylenders of Belgauni, in the Sangli tosvn of Shdhupur about 
a mile south of Belgaiiiu, tliere are thirty moneylenders, 250 
traders, and 320 weavers. Of all the towns within llolgaiim limits 
ShAhapur is the foremost iif wealth and has the? best trade in 
cloth, pearls, and jewelry. Many of its ijiunoylendors and traders 
carry on business both in Slialnipur and in Belganm, and a largo 
share of the district moncylcnding is in the hands of the Shalulpur 
moneylenders. They lend larger sums tlian ot>li(ir Bolgaum money- 
lenders generally to persons of known credit and at less than the 
usual rate of interest. Rural traders and moneylenders sometimes 
borrow from tho Shahapur bankers. They arc the only men of 
capital in the district whoso credit is so good that people think it 
safe to lodge their savings in their hands. On sums lodged with 
them the Shahjipur moneylenders generally grant yearly interest at 
one and a half or two per cent. Village moneylenders generally lend 
at small sums, seldom more than £5()(Rs. 500). Town moneylenders 
^ lend larger sums on safer security and at lower interest.* The 
, oommonest forma of security are a mortgage, pledge, orTjill of sale 
of any property the borrower may own. Land, and sometimes 
’ houses, trees, cattle, and standing crops, are taken in mortgage, and 
ornaments and sometimes stock in trade are pledged. With people 
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of good credit a simple bond or a bond witb a surety is a sufficient 
security for a loan. Of moneylenders the people say, ‘ They save us 
and they ruin us.' They save the husbandman by advancing him 
money and grain when his crop has failed, or when his store is 
exhausted and the new crop is not ripe ; they ruin the husband- 
man by the burden of heavy and compound interest, a burden from 
which ho can seldom set himself free. 

Marwar and Cnjarat Vanis and Bhatias keep ledgers or kirdas 
and dMy-]>ooks or in which balances are made up daily, 
wcH'kIy, or fortnightly. Other moneylenders keep only rough books 
called hofakhdtaa and bonds.’ When a husbandman is embarrassed 
his different creditors do not combine to share his property. Each 
works for himself, tries to realise what he can, and never writes 
off an amount as a bad debt.^ The only^xception is that in some 
cases ci-editors, gaining nothing by keeping a debtor in prison, 
let him out and allow their claim to become timo-barrod. A 
debtor has generally current dealings with one creditor. The 
growing crop is generally pledged to this creditor, who often has it 
attached and sold in execution of his decree. In no case is the 
power of the creditor independent of tho civil court. The civil 
court is the last resort of all moneylenders except those who 
advance only on gold and silver ornaments and are never forced to 
go to court. The moneylender does not rest satisfied with what 
jiayments ho can extract from his debtor under fear that the decree 
will be put into execution. Before putting the decree into execution 
the creditor waits for some time to induce his debtor to come to 
terms. As a last resonico ho throws tlie debtor in jail or ho sells 
tho d(‘btor's property. The iiniiioTeable property, which is generally 
previously mortgaged or otherwise oncuiuliercd, when put to sale 
seldom letclu's a good price. The indebtedness of tho poorer 
cultivators almost never leads to agrarian crime. 

Except among Marwar and Gujarat Vdnis who use the Samvat 
year beginning from Kurtlk or November, the Shak year begin- 
ning from Cliaifra or March - April iS in general use.- As interest 
is charged monthly and not yearly, an extra sum is levied when 
ail additional or intercalary month occurs. Tho rate of interest 
deiiends partly on the credit of the borrower and partly on the 
amount borrowed. In the ease of a borrower of good credit the 
yearly rate of interest for sums between £50 and £100 (Ks. 500- 1000) 
is eight to twelve j)cr cent and for sums of moro than £100 (Rs' 1000) 
lent to bankers six to nine per cent. One case is mentioned in 
wliich one moneylender borrowed from another, at different times, 
sums amounting to as much as k2200 (Rs. 22,000) at a yearly 
interest of five and a quarter per cent. For large traders with 
good credit the rate of interest varies from eight to twelve per 
cent; for small traders and craftsmen it varies from twelve to 
twenty-four per cent ; and for husbandmen and labourers it variea 
from eighteen to thirty-seven and a half per cent. The interest 


1 The hotdhhdta is never produced in court and its existence is denied 
The Samvat era begins with B.C. 66, the Sha^ era with A,i>. 78. 
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charged when property is mortgaged varies from six to twelve per 
cent when ornaments are pledged, and from nine to twenty -four per 
cent when land is pledged. During the last thirty years there has 
been no considerable change in the rate of interest. 

Almost all classes borrow to meet wedding and other special 
charges. Of all borrowers husbandmen are the worst o£E ; traders 
and craftsmen have better credit, and labourers have so little credit 
that they cannot sink deep into debt. Largo traders, who soinotimos 
borrow to meet special expenses or to face some mercantile loss, 
can raise money at eight to twelve percent on bonds with or without 
security. To lay in a suiHcicnt stock for tho rainy season small 
traders generally raise loans in April and May at twelve per cent and 
more by pledging their goods. In tlie larger towns tho craftsinon 
are fairly free from debt. ^Weavers often borrow to meet tlieir daily 
expenses, but blacksmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, masons, potters, 
and shoemakers arc seldom in want of funds. 1'heir credit is fair. 
To meet wedding and other special expenses the town craftsman can 
raise a loan from })rofessional moneylenders at twelve to twenty - 
four per cent, and tho village craftsman, who is sometimes a 
husbandman as well as a craftsman, at eighteen to twenty-four per 
cent. During tho rains, when their services arc in little demand, 
craftsmen have sometimes to borrow to meet tlieir daily expenses. 
Of husbandmen about one-fourth aro well-to-do and free from d(d)t. 
The rest except tho poorest aro able to live comfortably without tho 
help of moneylenders in an ordinary year, but, on a(;connt of their 
small holdings, they aro forced to incur debts in tim(‘s of unusual 
scarcity and on occasions of marriages and otlier family events. 
During tho rains the poorer husbandmen have soniei i rues to sock 
advances of grain cither for food or for scimI from the richer land- 
holders or from moneylenders who generally store grain in j)ils. An 
advance of grain is generally jiaid in kind at harvest time witli an 
addition of one-fourth to one-half of the quantity ailvanctjd. Hus- 
bandmen of ten raise loans to supply the loss of cattle, to liuild anew 
house, to pay wedding and otlit'r special expenses and, during years of 
scarcity and bad crops, to buy food and seed for the m^xt year’s crops 
and to pay the Government assessment. IE his land is unbnrdcmid 
a husbandman can easily raise (Us. 50). But, even among 
husbandmen whose credit is good, not more than twenty per cent 
can raise a loan of over £8 (Rs. 80) without mortgaging land, house, 
or other property, ^rhe credit of a large portion i)i tlio husbaudinon 
is poor and they have to pay extremely heavy interest. For 
husbandmen with fair credit tho yearly rate of interest varies from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent on the security of land or 
house property, from iiino to twelve per cent on tho security of 
ornaments, and from twenty-four to thirty-seven and a half per 
cent on personal security. For husbandmen with little or no credit 
the rate of interest is invariably thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
When the nominal rate of interest is between twonty-f«flp and 
thirty-seven and a half per cent, if the principal and interest aro 
paid in time, the moneylender sometimes remits part of the interest 
, on closing the account. During the 1870-77 famine, Belgaum, 
specially Athni Parasgad and Sampgaon, suffered severely. The 
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famine greatly reduced the husbandman's credit. Want of moneys ; 
rather than any growth of thrift or forethought, has led most 
husbandmen to reduco their marriage expenses by one-third . At 
tlie same time there seems to be some increase of forethought, as 
since the famine the pi-actice of storing grain in pits is commoner 
than it was. During the six years ending 1882 borrowing is said 
to have become more general among the Im.sbandrnen than it was 
botVu’o the famine. IMio chief causes are the famine of 1876 and 
1877, and the scanty and irregular rainfall and consequent bad 
seasons between 1878 and 1881. 

A good deal of land clianges hands in one of three ways, from the 
failure of the holder to pay the a.ssossment, under the orders of the 
civil courts, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Cases of land being 
given up by its holder or sold by Government on account of the 
holder's failure to pay rent are not common. If the land is worth 
keeping, the holder, if in dilliculty, usually prefers to borrow to pay 
the assessment rather than lose his land. During the throe years 
ending 1882 the sales of land under the orders of the civil court 
averaged lifty-six. Land which is sold under the orders of the civil 
courts is generally of poor or middle quality ; it is mostly bought by 
Lingjiyat n.nd liraliman moneylenders. Land is seldom transferred 
by voluntary sale. Unless it is very poor, landholders do their 
utmost to koo]) the land in their own cultivation even if they are 
forced to part with t])e ownorsliip to moneylenders. The usual 
forms of land mortgage are mortgages with or without possession, 
III tlie beginning most husbandmen who till their own lands 
raiso loans l)y mortgaging land without possession. The rate of 
interest demanded in such eases generally ranges from eighteen to 
twenty-four jjor cent. ISo high a rate of interest leaves little chance 
of chuiring the debt. Part of the interest remains unpaid and 
the gathered interest gradually increases the principal until principal 
and interest together ecpial the value of the land mortgaged. The 
inoneylouder then practically takes possession of the land, though 
ho seldom appeals to the civil court to have his possession legally 
rccognizcMl. 'rhe fear of losing his laud usually induces the 
husbandman to continue tilling on almost any terms the moneylender 
may hiy down. In this way land which is once mortgaged without 
possession ])asscs into the hands of the moneylender as completely as 
if it was mortgaged with possession. When land is mortgaged tO 
a moneylender witli possession, though it stands in the name of the 
husbandman and though ho may continue to till it, the land is in the 
possession of the lender and the husbandman s ownership is nominal. 
Cases of mortgage with possession are common. One-fourth and 
sometimes more than one-fourth of tlie gross produce is paid as the 
interest of the mortgage, but one-fourth is seldom enough to meet the 
amount due under interest, so that the husbandman becomes more 
and more involved and his chance of recovering his land continues . 
to gro^ smaller. 

Brahmans Jains and Lingilyats sometimes, and workmen and 
husbandmen, chiefly shepherds Mhdrs and Mdngs, often raise 
money by mortgaging their labour for a term of years. The rate at 
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which the pledger's service is valued depends on his need, his Chapter V. 
credit, and his power of work. Brahmans, Lingayats, and others r i * 
belonging to the higher classes pledge their labour cither as writers, tapital. 
accountants, or clerks; workmen and husbandmen pledge their Labour Mortgage, 
labour generally as house or field workers. Formerly the practice 
of raising loans by labour-mortgages was common among labourers. 

Of late, as work has boon fairly plentiful and wages regular, tho 
practice of workmen mortgaging their labour has become less comuiou. 

The labour-mortgage bond is always written on stamped paper. 

The bond generally provides that tho workman who pledges his 
labour shall bo supplied with food and clothing, usually two waist- 
cloths, a blanket, and a pair oE shoes a year. IMio bond also lays down 
the condition that, in default of service, the debt or tho remaining 
portion of tho debt shall be paid or interest be charged at twolvo 
' to thirty-six per cent for the time for which tho debt shall remain 
unpaid. Tho relations of the labour-mortgagor and mortgagoo 
are the same as those of master and servant, the chief diffei’onco 
between a free and a pledged labourer being that the free labourer 
receives daily wages, while until his debt is paid the pledged hibourer 
enjoys less freedom and receives only food and clothing.^ 

About thirty years ago (1853) skilled labourers, carpenters, black- \V.iffes. 
smiths, and masons, were paid Gd. (4 as.) and bricklayers (3 as.) 
a day. At present (1883) carpenters, blacksmiflis, and masons aro 
paid 9d. to 1.9. (0-8 n.s‘.) and bricklayers 0/^. to 9d. ( l -Of/.s*.) a day. 

Those wages aro paid in cash, citli(jr weekly »)r daily. Tho 
skilled labourers aro chiefly Lingayats, Marathas, and Musalnntns. 

Even during tho rains, when little is goingon, skilled town labourers 


^ Tho following arc tr.'inslations of two riolgaiim lahour-boinla : 

[]]. I, VenkAji llilmcliandra, having received from you, ^Jopfilrao Anna D.inilc, a loan 
of rupees 100, sign, of my own free will, tlie following agreement for Ri*rvieo in liquiil- 
ation of my debt. I will live in your houfie for the next two years .and do wli.atever 
service you may reejuire, liehl labour, dunning debtors, and other miseellaneoiis 
work- I will claim no payment in cash for these services, but you should Hup[dy 
me with a blanket, two waistelotlis each costing a rupee, and a ]»air of shoes. In 
this way shall my debt be paid b/ my service for a period of two years. In 
case I tail to complete the term of iny service I agri e to remain sidijeet to the payment 
of what portion of my debt remains after deducting an amount ju'opfu-tionjito to tho 
timel shall have served, at tin- rate of rupees four a month. I furtlier agree to ptiy 
such sum as shall remain if I do not complete my term of service, in a lump sum, 
and in case that sum be not paid <*it once I bind myself to ]>ay interest at the rate of 
three rupees percent a month in ad<lition to the principal. My bond is to be returned 
to me when I pay off the debt by service or in money. This agreement is gi veu of 
my free will and herein 1 will not fail. 

Date , Name . 

[2]. I have borrowed from you a sum of rupees one hundred for my own neeessitioH. 
By way of paying that debt I agree to serve you in tending e.attle .’ind other held 
laDonr. I bind myself hereby to serve in this way for a j)erioil of four years from 
the date of this bond and to do in addition to the above service any similar work 
that you may impose upon me. At the end of the four years the suin' l>orrowod is to 
, be considered as fully paid and I am to be at liberty^ to offer my services to any otlier 
master. During the four years I will not cease to serve yon. Jf I cease to serve you 
before the end of the four years, a sum proportionate to the period for which I shall 
have served, shall be taken from the original amount borrowed, and for the Ecviiaining 
amount from that date intcrest'at the rate of one rupee percent a month shall be paid. 
Tho further conditions are that you sliall feed me twice a day and every year prr>vido 
me with a pair of waistcloths, a pair of shoes, a handkerchief, a blanket, and two 
shirts. Under these conditions 1 agree to serve you. 

Date . Name — , 
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and those employed by the Public Works Department find constant 
work of eight to ten hours a day. Their wives, who do not help 
them in their work, look after their liouses and sometimes do a 
little spinning and weaving. Their condition is fair, though the rise 
in the price of grain takes considerably from the value of the increase 
in money wages. At present the services of skilled .workmen are 
in good demand, chiefly by the Public Works Department and by 
railway contractors. On public works skilled labourers generally 
receive high daily wages, masons lO^d. to l.s*. 6<L (7-12 as,), 
carpenters bd, to Is. OcZ. (0-12 as.), blacksmiths 9d. to 1a*. 3d. (0-10 as.), 
painters, tailors, and shoemakers Is. (8 as.), and thatchers dd. (6 as.). 
Village craftsmen are not nearly so well off as town craftsmen . During 
the rains their services are in little dcmjiiul, even during the busy 
season the demand is not always enough to occupy their whole time. 
They generally combine tillage with their special calling. Most 
village carpenters and blacksmiths, who are usually village servants, 
supplement their daily wages by receiving at harvest time a grain 
allowance or aj/a from husbandmen whose field tools they repair. 
Of unskilled labourers, who are mostly Lingayats, ManitliAs, 
Musalmiins, Mhdrs, and Mangs, town labourers ai*e generally paid in 
cash and field labourers in grain. The daily 'wages of town labour- 
ers arc for men 3d. to 5Ad. (2-34 a.*?.), for women 1 id. to 3d. (1-2 as.), 
and for children -Jd. to l^d. (4-1 anyia). I'liirty years ago the wages 
of unskilled labour were about two-thirds of the present rate. 
Labourers who find work in the city of JJelgaum and on public 
works aro generally better off than the i*est of their class. 
As a rule town labourers have little work during tlu) rains. The 
chief employment of labourers, especially of female labourers, is 
carrying, digging, and doing the rougher parts of house-building. 
On market days they earn twice or three times what they earn on 
other days. At harvest time town labourers occasionally work in 
the fields, 'when they aro mostly paid in grain. Fi(3ld labourers who 
are paid in grain get daily wages of 4 pounds to 10 pounds (2-5 
sJier.^) ol grain for a man, 3 ])Ounds to 4.1 pounds (IJ-Ss/ier^) 
for a woman, and 1 pound to 2 .pounds (t^-l shtir) for a child. 
They work six to nine hours a day, Jind sometimes by doing 
night work earn half as much again as their regular day^s wages. 
Their busiest time is ploughing and sowing in May and June, and 
weeding reaping and thrashing between September and December. 
As a rule field workers aro paid daily w^ages, but reaping is some- 
times paid by the piece. When employed iii Imuso-building or in dig- 
ging a well, labourors sometimes bind themselves for a fixed sum 
or a fixed quantity of grain to attend daily till the work is finished. 
During the harvest months, that is from September to December, when 
work is harder and wages are higher than at other times, the labourers 
often save enough to keep them in fair comfort during the remaining 
eight months of the year. For the live months between January 
and ]Vfc\y, when there is alrnost no field work, field labourers work 
in large towns, picking cotton and getting employment in the 
carrying trade to the Kdnara, Goa, and Katnagiri coast. 

Yearly price details, some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the fifty-nine years ending 1 882. During those fifty- 
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nine years the rupee price of Indian millet or jvdri, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1863 to 112 in 
1849, and averaged sixty-one pounds. Of the fifty-nine years, in four 
the price was below 100 pounds the rupee, 112 in 1849, 108 in 1851, 
103 in 1832, and 102 in 1850; in four it was between 100 and 
ninety pounds, ninety-eight in 1831, ninety-seven in 1829, ninety- 
two in 1844, Ind ninety-one in 1831 ; in four it was between ninety 
and eight pounds, ninety in 1842, eighty -five in 1845, and eighty-one 
in 1830 and 1852 ; in eleven it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, seventy-nine in 1830 1818 1853 and 1850, seventy-eight 
in 1835 1843 and 1847, seventy-six in 1841, seventy-five in 1840, 
seventy-four in 1(S54, and seventy-one in 18;>9 ; in six it was between 
seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1827 and* 1837, sixty-six 
in 1857, sixty-threo in 1828, and sixty-two in 1825 and 1855; in 
nine it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1824 and 1858, 
fifty-nine in 1838, fifty-eiglit in t84() and 1850, fifty-six in 1881, 
fifty-three in 1800, and fifty-two in 1820 and 1882 ; in seven It Wfis 
between fifty and forty, forty-seven in 1833, forty-five in 1875, forty- 
four in 1808 1809 and 1874, and forty -three in 1802 and 1871 ; in 
six it was between forty and thirty pounds, forty in 1807, thirty-nine 
in 1801, tliirty-eighb in 1880, thirty-six in 1870, thirty-three in 1870, 
and thirty-two in 1873; and in eight it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1872, twenty-five in 1879, twenty-four 
in 1878, twouty-ono in 1805, tw(?nty in 1804 and 1877, eighteen in 
1866, and soventoon ill 1803. Till 1857, except in 1820 1 833 and 
1838, the price was below sixty pounds tho rupee. Since 1857 the 
price has never been below sixty pounds. 

The fifty-nine years may be dividcnl into nine periods. In tho 
five years ending 1828 the price varied from sixty-eight in 1827 
to fifty-two in 1820 and averaged sixty-ono pounds. Except in 
1833 when the price was forty-seven ])()unds in the second ])eriod 
of eight years ending 1830, tho price varied from 103 in 1832 to 
seventy-eight in 1835, and averaged eighty-four pounds. In the 
third period of the five years, ending 1841, tho price varied from 
seventy-six in 1841 to fifty-nine in 1838, and averaged seventy 
pounds. Except in 1810 when tho price was fifty-eight pounds, 
in the fourth period of twelve years ending 1853, the price varied 
from 112 pounds in 1819 to seventy-eight in 1843 and 1847, and 
averaged eighty-seven pounds. In the fifth period of the nine years 
ending 1862 tho price varied from seventy-nino in 1850 to thirty- 
nine in 1861 and averaged fifty -nine pounds. In the sixth period 
of the four years ending 1806 the price varied from twonty-c>no 
pounds in 1865 to seventeen in 1863 and averaged nineteen 
pounds. Except in 1872 when it was twenty-.six pounds, tho price 
during the seventh period of tho ten years ending 1870 varied from 
forty-five in 1875 to thirty-two in 1873 and averaged thirty-nine 
pounds. In the eighth period of tho three years ending 1879, the 
prices varied from twenty-five in 1879 to twenty pounds^ki 1877, 
and averaged twenty -three pounds. In the ninth period of the three 
years ending 1 882 the price varied from fifty-six in 1881 to thirty-eight 
in 1880 and averaged forty-nine pounds ; 
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BbwMu Grain Prices in Pounds the Rufsb, 18S4- 188i. 
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Precious stones and pearls are not sold by weight. Their price ia 
fixed by their size and quality according to rules which are known 
only to dealers in those articles. Gold and silver are bought and 
sold by sm.all weights. The table used in iveighing gold and silver 
is eight rjulugmijns or Abrns seeds one imsa, and twelve masas one 
tola. One tola is equal to 180 Troy grains. The tola is almost 
always represented by thelinperial rupee. Silver ornaments are almost 
always weighed against rupees. Copper, brass, tin, lead, iron, 
and gi’ain are sold by shers and mans. The sher varies from twenty 
to eiglity folds. The eighty tolas slier is the full or Government sher 
and is'^qual to two English pounds. The man contains forty and 
occasionally forty-ono shers. Green and dry grass are sold in anaall 
bundles called pendi's or sivadus, of which about 200 go to the^mpee. 
Lucorn grass, which is in great demand in the Belgaum cantonment. 
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is sold at eighty to ninety pounds the rupee. Rice straw is usually* 
sold by the cart and millet stalks or hirhi by tho^'cord that is in 
bundles containing as many stalks as can bo bound in a rope six to 
eight feet long. Cotton, both cleaned and uncleaned, is bought and 
sold on tho basis of fifty-two shers to tho man^ and twenty mann 
to the Icliandi. Of liciuids, milk and scsamuin castor and cocoanut oil 
are sold by a capacity measure wliich is equal to twenty rupees in 
weight. Fragrant and valuable oils are sold according to the table 
of weights used for gold and silver. Salt is bought wholcsalo 
according to the standard measure called imili which is equal to 
four shers or 320 tolas. It is sold retail by tho standard sher of 
eighty tolas, Tho ‘pdill is made of iron or copper and is cylindrical 
in form. Bamboos are sold by tale, gravel and sand by the cartload, 
and cement and lime by ordinary capacity measures. 

Of measures of length the hath or cubit, that is a foot and a half, 
is the unit of long measure. It is tho length from the top of the 
middle finger when the hand is open to tho point of tho elbow joint, 
and in an adult averages eighteen inches. Two haths are equal to ono 
gaz^ vdr, or yard. Nearly all soft goods are sold by tho hath or cubit. 
But such articles as chldis or womcn^s robes, rumdls or hcadscarvos, 
and Ichdns or bodicecloth, are sold by tale, and waistcloths by tho 
pair ; carpets are sold according to their size ; masonry is either con- 
tracted for as piece-work or at a fixed rate foi* tho hundred cubic feet. 
Of stones large stones and coping stonos are sold by cubic contents ; 
paving stones and stones of a uniform section, only surface dressed, 
are sold by surface measurement ; dressed stones arc sold by cubic or 
surface measurement; and stones with varying sectional areas by t*ilc. 
Boadmotal is sold by tho cart-load. Timber, both green and seasoned, 
is sold by the cubic contents according to English measurement. 
The land measures at present in use are the acre and tho guntha or 
one-fortieth of an acre. The people do not uso tho division into 
fortieths but apply tho division into sixteenths speaking of the parts 
as annas, Tho use of weights of known form is now to a certain 
extent compulsoiy. Still in optlying villages rude lumps of lead or 
iron and stones and pieces of broken stone and earthenware aro 
sometimes used as weights. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

1.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

In 1820 so liablo were aluiosi all villages to bo cut off for weeks 
togotlier by swollen streams and flooded rivers that before the rains 
the })Coplo were forced to lay in a four or five months^ store of 
provisions.’ In 1820 Captain Cluiies noticed that five mam lines of 
road centred at Belj^aum/^ Two went north to Poona, one went 
north-east to Kalad^i and Sliolapur, one went; south-east to Dharwar, 
and one went wcjsi to (bxi and Vouginla in Katnagiri. Of the two 
llelgaum- Poona roads, one, after pas.sing about sixty miles tJiroiigh 
Kiingarli, Yamkanmardi, llnkeri, and Chikodi, left the district at 
Gokarvadi in Chikodi. It then crossed Kolhapur and Satara till 
it reached Poona after a fiirtlujr distance of about 150 miles. The 
second iJelgaiim- Poona road was 241 miles long. Of the whole 
Icngtli seventy-eight miles lay within Belgaiim, passing through 
Xalkumbe, Marilial, Konur, Nagarmanoli, Kerur, and Sidapurliatti. 
It loft the district at Kagvad about twenty-four miles west of 
Athni, aud bc‘y<md Kjigvad t)assed ihrough Tasgaon and Koregaon 
in Satara to Poona. From this second Belgaiim-I^ooua road two lines 
branched, one to the north-west the other to the iioi*th-cast. The 
north-west liranch had a. length of 128 miles of which about pight lay 
witliin llelgaum limits. It siarttid from Sidiipiirhatti about t(5n miles 
north-cast of Athni, and reached Kariid in ISatara through Miraj. 
The north-cast branch had a length of 191 miles, of wliich about 
twenty-six lay within Belgaum limits. It started from Konur about 
eight miles north-west of Gokak and reached Sholapur through 
Bijapur. The Belgaum-Sholapnr road in the north-cast for the first 
thirteen miles formed part of the Belgaum-Poona road wliich left tl^e 
district at K/igvad. From Marihal tho road passed cast for about 
tw^enty-fivc miles when it left the district near Manikcri. It then for 
about thirty miles crossed the Mndliol state to Kaladgi. From 
Kaladgi it went north for about 135 miles through Bijdpur to 
Sholapur. From Guchan-Kurbet on this line, about three miles 
north of Gokak, a road of about 150 miles, of which about seventeen 
lay within Belgaum limits, branched north to Sholapur through 
Jamkhandi and Bijapur. The Bolgaum-Dharwdr road of about fifty 
miles formed part of the Belgaum- Belliri road and the Belgaum- 
ITarihftf road. From Belgaum a road ran west "for about twenty- 
five miles, passing through Sinoli, Turakvildi, and Kdldnandigad^ 


Marshairs Statistical Reports, 64. 


^ Clunes’ Itinerary, 32-34, 68-73. 
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and after descending the Earn pass reached Kudasi in Savantvddi. 
At Kudasi it divided in two, one branch about thirty miles long 
passing north-west to Vcngurla, the other of twenty miles passing 
south-west to Goa. Few if any of these roads were in good order. 

In 1829 the roads joining the district with tho coast woro 
described as wretched tracts unworthy of tho name of roads> After 
1829 for upwards of fifteen years little seems to have been done to 
improve the roads. Early in 1817 tho Collector, Mr. J. D. Iiiverarity, 
brought to notice the injury which the cotton trade siilTered 
from want of roads and bridges. In IS 1-8, Mr. Townsheiid, tho 
Eevenno Commissioner, urgoil tho necessity of improving tho 
communications with tho coast. The badness of the roads added 
seventeen to twenty per cent to tho cost of carrying Ihdgaum 
cotton to Bombay.- In the same year, wlum Goverinncnt made 
liberal concessions with the object of improving Ixdgaum cotton, 
one of tlu' Members of Council, tho late Mr. L. E. Iteid, urged 
the necessity of .supplementing the concessions by opiming citluir 
railways or roads whicli would bo passable at all seasons. In 
1849, tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce urg(id that good roads 
and railways should be made from tlio cotton districts to tfio coast 
and to Bombay, as until communications were im])rov(Ml it was 
impossible to establish u])-couutry agencies.^ Lord Falkland, tho 
Govonior of Bombay, (18l«8-185o) in recording tho ClJamber^s 
rccoTninondatiojis recognized tho importanci^ of tlieir advice. JIo 
regretted that funds were not available to carry out the improvements 
which Government had so much at lu'art. CVnirt of Directors 

expressed tho hope that at no distant p(‘riod tlicy would bo able to 
sanction the expenditure uceded for iiii])rov"(‘d communications. 
Shortly after this the Collector again urged on Government t ho 
necessity for improving the roads. Bui want of funds ]>revented 
Governmeut doing nnythiiig beyond making a road through tho 
Fhonda pass to Vijayadurg in Ilatiiagiri. In ISoU the Dharwjir- 
Belgaum road was unlit for tratiic as it was unbridged aTul as tho 
Malprabha sometimes rose fej a great height. During the rains 
carts could pass ^he river only at intervals sometimes of a fortnight. 
When the river was fordable the carts had to be dragged through 
the stream by two bullocks when uiik)ad(*cl and by four to six 
bullocks when loaded. There were gcniorally about a dozen men 
shoulder-deep in water round each cart lad ping to turn tho wheels 
and urging the frightened bullocks, Tlio height of the wheels 
prevented much damage ; still in some cases grain was eonsid(‘rably 
injured by the water Since 1864 the local funds i^ystem has pla(;ed 
increased means for constructing and improving roads in the hands 
of the CoTiimissioiier and Collector. Commuiiicathjris have been 
greatly improved. During the 1876-77 famine, many *new roads 
were opened and many old roads were improved as relief works. 

At present (1888), of forty-six roads, varying from a few furlongs 
to seventy-eight miles, one is Imperial, five are provincial, atid forty 


' Walton’s Cotton, 8. ® Walton’s Cotton, 164. ® Walton’s Cotton, 165. 

^ Mackay’s Western India, 393. 
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are under local funds management. The total length represented 
by these roads is 792 miles, being twenty-nine of Imperial, 266 of 

E rovinpial, and 497 of local funds roads. Yearly repairs cost on the 
iripcrial roads about £800 (Ks. 8000), on the provincial roads about 
£0‘.]00 (Rs. on, 000), and on the local funds roads about £2550 
(Rs. 25,500). Tlie Imperial roads are the roads in the cantonment 
of Bclgaum. Of the five provincial roads the first of seventy-six 
miles is part of the Poona- liar ihar trunk road. This enters the 
district ah Kangoli about twenty miles north-west of Chikodi, and 
passing through isb'pani, Sankeshvar, Yamkanmardi, Kdkti, Bclgaum, 
Bagevadi, and Kittur, leaves the district about four miles south-east 
of -Kittur. It is metalled and bridged throughout, and has a large 
cart traffic during the fair months chiefly in grain and tobacco. The 
cost of making the road is estimated at £120,000 (Rs. 12,00,000). 
Of the second })rovincial road from Kahldgi to Vengurla there are 
two sections, one of seventy-eight miles west of Belgaum to Vengurla 
by the Amboli pass of which thirty-one miles are within Bclgaum 
limits and the rest arc in Savantvadi in Ratnagiri, the other section 
of seventy-three miles stretches east from Bclgaum to Kalddgi, ‘ 
forty-two miles of it lying within the district. The western or 
Amboli pass section, which is bridged and metalled throughout, was 
made in 1871 at a cost of about £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000). During 
the fair season, when tho port of Vengurla is open, a heavy cart traffic 
passes along this line. The whole line from Bclgaum to Vengurla 
i.s repaired by tho Executive Engineers of Bclgaum and Kolhapur. 
The eastern or south Bijapur section is metalled and drained for the 
first fifteen miles only. It is a fair road thirty-six miles to Yargatti. 
Beyond Yargatti parts of it ‘ in black soil are almost impassable 
during tho rains. Even in tho fair weather tho steep banks of 
many of the streams make it somewhat difficult for carts. In the 
dry season tho cart traffic, especially in cotton, is heavy. The third 
road of about fifty miles starts from Dharwar west to Linganmat 
about twenty miles south-east of Khanilpur and runs through the 
souihern part of the Khanapur sub-division to the Tinai pass in 
Kanara. This road, which is under the Executive Engineer of 
Dliarwar, is jiartly bridged and is in fair order for cart traffic all 
the year round. The fourth road of forty miles runs south to 
Khanapur and from Khjlndpur south-west to Bidi till it meets the 
Dhjlrwar and Tiiiai pass road at Linganmat. It has a few drains but 
no bridges and is passable for carts all tho year round. The fifth 
road is of seventeen miles from Khilnilpur south to Sitavda on the 
Dhanvar-Tinai pass road beyond which the lino runs to Supa in 
Kanara. This is passable for carts at all seasons. Of the local 
funds slightly repaired roads, which are mostly fair-weather tracks, 
there are feur of some importance, the old Pooua-Belgaum road, 
the Kolhdpur-Bijapur road, tho Sankeshvar-Yd,dv4d road, and the 
Gokiik-Nargund road. The old Poona- Bclgaum road enters the 
district gjat Kdgvdd, and passing through Manjri, Akhli, Chikodi, 
Vudurhal, and Kamatmur, joins the now or mail road at Gotur. 
This is the old mail road to Sdtilra by Tasgaon which was used 
before the Kolhiipur route was opened. It is partly drained, .but 
the larger streams are unbridgod and the old meted is disappeariug. 
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Thongh now merely a local road it has considerable cart traffic, 
especially north of the Krishna at Manjri. During the monsoon, 
for six or seven miles north of Manjri, the road is almost impassable 
owing to its deep black soil and to the widespreadiug floods of 
the Krishna. The Kolhai)iir-Bijapur road, of lOb miles, crosses the 
Athni sub-division from w^'st to oast, and passes through tlio towns 
of Berag, KcmpvM, Athni, Aigal, and Telsang. In the fair season 
this road has a good deal of cart traffic, but during tlio rains many 
portions of it in black soil are almost impassable. The Sankoshvar- 
Yddvdd road, forty-eight miles long, runs east and wi?st through 
Chikodi and Gokak, passing II iikeri, G liras, Arbhavi, Vadurhatti, 
Musgupi, and Kulgod, to ^Tulviid. It lias some cart traffic in tho 
fair weather, but during the rains parts of it in black soil are almost 
impassable. A line, thirty-six miles long, running south from 
Athni, passes througli Darur, 1'erdal, Kankaiivsidi, Kalloli, and 
Arbhavi on tho Sankeshvar-Yadvad road to Gokak. From Gokiik 
it stretches south-east thi*ough Yargati on th(^ llelgauiu-Kaladgi 
road and Manoli, and, after crossing tho JVlal])rabha, jams through 
Sindogi and llalikaii to Nargund in Dliarwar. Part.of ihis road 
between Arbhavi and Yargatti is sandy and stony and difficult for 
carts. Beyond Yargniti, though not bridged, tho road is at all 
seasons passable for carts and gives easy access to the market town 
of Manoli. Besides these four main lines of local funds roads there 
are several smaller lines and country tracks. From Athni, besides 
the roads already noticed, six lines radiate, one north towards 
Bsilgeri, one north-east towai-ds Kanmari, one soiith-(‘ast with a 
branch at Nandgaoii leading to Kokatniir, one soutli joining tho 
Athni-Gokak lino at 1V*rdaI, ono soulh-west jf)ining the ohl 
Belgaum-I’oona road at Kagvad, and ono north-west to Bidauki. 
Besides tho main road t hrocj lines centre at Chikodi, ono fi-oni 
Kankanvadi on tho Athni-Gokak line in tho east, one from Knrumlvad 
in tho north wliicli after jiassiiig south and crossing the IVxnia- 
Bclgaum road at Yamkanmardi ends at Daddi, and ono from Ni]);ini 
in the we.st. A lino from Kurimdvad passi's through Boi’gaon and 
joins the Poona-IIarihar road* at Savdalgi in Chikodi. Other roads 
run from Yadviui twenty miles to Yargatti ou the Bclgaum-Kaladgi 
road- in* Parn s crad ; from Arbhavi ill Gokak thirty miles to Mndga 
on tho Bclgaiim main lino; from Bagevadi on the; mail roa,d in 
Belgaumtwcnty inilcstoMurgod in Parasgad; from Ilongal through 
Kit tur twenty-five miles to Bidi ; from Belga.inu twenty-nine miles 
to tho Ram pass ; from Hulki on tho Belgauni-Kaladgi road eighteen 
miles to Sindogi and Murgod and Sauudatti in l^u-asga,(l ; a, road 
from Machaon the Belgauiri-Khanapiir road twenty-six miles running 
through Jamboti to Kankumbi, where it splits, one braiicli h'ading 
six miles to the Mangcli pass and tho other seven miles to the Chorlo 
pass ; from Jamboti to KliAnapur ten miles ; and from Kliaiiapur to 
the Kel pass twenty-two miles. 

Across tho Sahyddris, within Belgaum limits or on ilie main 
lines between Belgaum and tlie sea, arc eight chief passes of which 
three are crossed by roads fit for carts. Beginning from tho north and 
working south these are the Amboli or Parpoli Pass on tho Belgaum- 
Vengurla road in the Sdvantvadi state forty-three miles west of 
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Belgaum. It is an excellent pass nine and a half miles long with an 
easy gradient. It is bridged, drained, and metalled throughout, and 
in the fair season lias a very great cart traffic. The Ram Pass lies 
about tliirly miles west of Jjelgaurn on the old Bel gaum- Von gurla 
road. In 182(i it was the great pass to the upper country from 
Savantvadi, Ahilvan, Vengiirla, and Goa. The approach to the 
pass, liotli above and lielow, was a made road, and the ascent was 
easy and ])a.sHal)le for evi^ry sort of wheehid carriage. The tract of 
country below was wild, hilly, and covered with large trees, clumps 
(if liainbods, and thick underwood witli partial tillage in the 
vallcjys. Since the ofioning of the Amboli pass road in 1871, the 
Jtani ])ass has bfion abandoned and cannot now (1883) bo used by 
loaded carts. It is little l*re(pi(‘iitod except by traders from Goa 
.'ind by Vanjari bullocks taking salt from the coast and bringing 
grain from inland. About twelve miles south of the Riim pass and 
about twenty-five miles soulli-west of Belgaum is the CiroRLE 
Pass on tlie road between Sankliali to Kankumbi. It is a mere 
1‘oot-traek tlioiigh it can bo listed with difficulty by bullocks 
earrying salt. A mile or two iu tlio soutli-east of Chorle is the 
Pai:va J’ass, and about eight miles s(»ntli-east of tho Parva pass is 
tluj Kkl Puss on tlu^ roacl which starts from Khanapur and runs 
south tiinmgli Ibnieglie. Both tlu^ IVu’va and Kel passes are, like 
the nio7*l(‘ pass, tit for foot passengers and with difficulty for cattle. 
Al)out twelve* miles south-esist of t he Kel pass is the Tameui Pass, 
a men* roo| -|)ath. A))out twelve miles south-east of tlm Tameri pass 
is the 'PiNAi Pass. In the actual descent tho road is well suited for 
carts, blit imniedintely below, in the (h)a tepritor}^ it is almost 
impassable with axle-deep ruts. Tho section in British territory is 
und(*r the care of the Bx(‘eutivo Biiginoer of Dliarwfir. 

M^u‘re are six large bridges, three of stone and three of iron. Tho 
three st(»ne bridges an? on the Puona-llariliar road. One with 
sev(*n forty-five fe(*t spaiis is across tlic Vcilganga in tlio lC5th 
mile from Poona, the second is oven* the Haraiikasi in the 187th 
mile. a.nd the third is across tin* (dntju-abha in tho 197th mile. 
1"he three iron bridges are on the Bel gaum- Amboli passn^ad. One, 
the SeTiavli bridge, in tho seventh mile from Belgaum, has one 
AVarreii girder of sixty fi*(*t span and two plate girder’s each of 
thirty fei*t sj)an; a second across tho Kiihmadi in the seventeenth 
mile has three Warren girders eacli of sixty foot span; and the 
thii’d ill tlie thirtieth mile across the Gliatprablia has two Warren 
girders each of sixty feet. 

Of twenty toll-bars eleven arc on provincial and nine are on 
local funds roads. (If the provincial toll-bars four, at Tdmbulvadi 
and Kaiiur on the Belgaum- Vcngurla road, at Kudchi on the 
Belgauin-Kahldgi road, and at Desnr on the Bclgaum-Linganmut 
road, arc in tlie Belgaum sub-division ; two, at Sidanblia^ and 
Timapur on tlie Belg'aiiiii-Harihar mail road, aro in Sampgaon ; 
oiu\ at* *J3idi on tlio Bclgaum-Linganmut road, is in Kh^n^pur; 
three, at Sutgatti, Sankesbvar, and Savdalgi, are on the Poona- 
Ilarihar mail road in Chikodi ; and one, at Halki on the Belgaum* 
Kaladgi road is iu Parasgad. Of the nine tolls on the local funds 
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roads, two, at Turkevddi and V.'ighotro on the Belgaum-VcngiirUi 
road across the Ham pass, are in Belgaiim; two, at Cliorlc outlie 
road from Bcl^aum to the Cliorle pass and at TalovAdi on the 
Khanapur-Talcvadi road, iiro in Kliamlpur ; one is at Cliikodi on the 
Sntgatti-Chikodi road ; one is at Vatnal on tlio Gokitk-Sanudatti road 
in Parasgad; two tiro at Tigdi and Giidas, both on tlio Sankeshvar- 
Lokapur road in Gokak ; and one is tit Ktlgvad on the Cliikodi- 
Kdgvad road in Atlmi. In lb’81-S2 the ])rovinoial toll-bars yielded 
£5401 (Ils. 54,010) tind the local fund toll-bars JL7S0 (Us. 7Sn0). 

At Hukcri on the Saukeshvnr-Gokak road two nios(]iies are kept 
in repair for the use of district ollicers, and with I lie sanio object 
at Saundatti, the liead-((nar1er sfat.itm of Parasgtid, some rooms in 
the fort are kept in order. Ih'sidc's these (hero are Icui bimgalows 
for Europenn and forty-two resUlionsi's or il/tnnnshnlnfi for 
Native travellers. Of the travellers' bungalows, four, one each at 
Belgauni, Tainbulvadi, Ihindre (Ivaniir), and 1hirki'V.*idi, are in 
Belgaurn ; three, one eacli at Sutgatti, Gotur, and Nipani, are in 
Chikodi ; two, one each at Mugntklian-lliddi and Ncsargi, ai*e in 
Sampgaun ; and one is at Yargatti in Parasgad. 1’he travellers' 
bungalow at Belgaum, wliieli was built at a e<ist of £252 (Rs. 2520) 
is on the Poona-Hariliar mail road ; it lias threo rooms and is 
kept at a yearly charge of£ll3 4.s*. (Rs. 142); the bungalow at 
Tiimbtilvddi, which in 1800 was built from provincial funds at a cost 
of £720 (Rfl. 7200), is on tin? Belgaum-Vtmgurla road, has two rooms, 
and is kept at a yearly charge of £22 I (is. (Rs. 22S) ; the bungalow 
at Pundro or Kaiinr, which in ISOS was built from |»rovincia.l funds 
at a cost of £700 (Us. 7000), is on the Belgaum- Vcng-iirla i*oad, 
has two rooms, and is kept at a, .yearly cliargtJ of £20 8s. (Us. 20 1) ; 
the two- roomed bungalow at Tiirk(;v.*idi, wliich was built at a 
cost of £210 (Us 2 100), is on the ]k*lgaum-Uam pass road and is 
kept at a yearly charge of £8 S.v. (Rs. SI). Of the three bungalows 
in Chikodi all are on the Poona-llarihar mail road and havi‘ two 
rooms. Of these tin? Sutgatti bungalow was built in iStS at a cost 
of £290 (Rs. 2900) and has yearly establishment at a charge r)f 
£IS (Us. ISO); tl'c bungalows at Giitur and Nipani were built in i85<S 
at a cost of £275 (Us. 2750) each, and are kepi at a yearly charge 
of £15 12.9. (Us. 150) each. Of the two Kam[)ga«»n bungalows the 
Mugutkluin-Hubli bungalow, which was built in IS'V.) at a c.ost of 
£321 (Us. 3210), is on tlie i'oona-Harihar mail road, has two rooms, 
and costs £18 (Us. 180) a year to ke(‘p; and tJie N(;sargi bimgah>w, 
which was built at a cost of £300 (Us. 3000), is on the: Belganm- 
Kaladgi road, has two rooms, and cosis 120 S.s*. (Us. 201) a. year 
to keep. The Yargatti bungahjw in Parasgad is on the Ih lgamn- 
Kaladgi road ; it has two rooms, was built at a cost of aliout £209 
(Rs. 2090), and costs about £14 8s\ (Us. 141) a year to k«*i*p. 
Under the supervision of the Collector tlie.so bungalows are in tho 
charge of a servant whoso duty is to satisfy the wants of travellers. 
Only at the Belgaum bungalow in tlicre a iiiessraan wh^. has a 
small supply of oilman s stores, but is not licensed to soli wines and 
spirits. A daily fee of 2.9. (Be. 1) is charged to any one using tho 
hunmlow. 

Or tho forty-two rest-houses or dkarmshdlds with room for ten to 
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150 native travellers, eight are in Bolganm, six in Sampgaon, five 
in Kh&iidpur, ulovon in Cliikodi, seven in Parasgad, one in Gokak, 
and four in Atlnii. All are in tlic charge of serv'ants paid out of 
local funds. Th(iy have heen built from local funds since 1866 
a.t a cost of £7 to I.Vl-3 (Its. 70-54:10). 1'hc rcst-liouses arc used 
free of charge* and thes Local Funds Committee repairs them when 
ncc!(‘ssary. .Fxc(‘y)t by Lingayats who stay in monasteries or matJis 
and some othoi-s wlio lodge in the ])orchos and oul-liouscs of temples 
tlicsii i'(‘st-)ious(‘S are used by all Native travellers. 

No ]>ublic ierries are worked throughout the year; all the rivers 
are fordable during the dry season. Of the thirty-eight public fer- 
ries wbiidi jLr(i worked during the rains, eight, at Ainapur, HtUihdl, 
Satii, Mabisvadgi, Savadi, Shirhatti, Cliik Padsalgi, and Hire 
I'adsalgi, arii on the Krishna; nine, at Hadkal, Ghodgeri, Modga, 
Tlansihal, Cokak, Daddi, Konur, 'rigdi, and Dhavaleshvar, are on 
the Ghatymahha; two, at llhoy and Bedakiluil, are on the Vedganga; 
two, at JMelduipur and Goktik, are on the Markandiya ; three, at 
Mangaon, Kovad, and Chinchani, arc on the Tanirai)arni ; twelve, 
one at .liiinhoti, two at Kluimipur, and one each at Parasvad, 
.Mugutkhan-llubli, Ilansikatli, Turmuri, Sangoli, WikunJ, Korvikoj^, 
V^inipur, ^'akundi, and Maiioli, are on the iMalpi'abha ; and one at 
(iliotgevadi is on the Tilari. 1'hoso ferries arc all jiiaintained at the 
cxpiiiise of local fumls ami are 3 'early farmed the proceeds’ being 
credited to local funds, 'rho rcvcnu(‘.s from the dilTcreut ferrie.*? vary 
from 2.S*. to £l:j() (its. 1 - PlOO). Of tlirci* f(‘rrics which yearly yield 
JL5() (Ks. 500) and n])\var<ls, one is af M ugulkhan-llubli, one at 
Muiioli on the jMaljirabha, and one at Cukak on tlie GhatjU’abha. 

Of the thirty-edght public ferries sixteen have large ferry boats, 
eight have large canoes of whicli four are double canoes, thirteen 
are leather-baskets or ttfhanis^ and one is an iron {)an or kdiL The 
boats and tlu^ canoes arc made either by tlie e.vceutivo engineer or 
by contractors at the cost of the local funds. They are of teak, 
miiiigo, or ,s‘iU'r! wood. 'J'be leather-baskets or iukards are circular 
and are built of bamboo sticks covered with Icatlier. They are 
g('iicrally huilt at the places where they ai’o kept, or at the 
ncrircst suh-divisioiml h(*ad-quarters station. It re([uires no great 
skill to build a coracle. The largo iron ])an or lidU is made by a 
village blaeksmitli. 1'lie ferry boats vary in size from eight feet long 
eight broad and one and a half dot*]), to thirl y^-nino feet long by 
fourti'eu broad and three deep. They carry a (piartcr to two tons (15 
to 120 m(tus) of guods, fiflceii to 200 passengers, and some of them 
two to eight earls. Theii fees are !;</. to '1*1, (J-J anna) for a man, 
Sh/. to 1.S’. (0-8 (/.s’.) for u cart, and 1 L/. (1 anna) for a horse buffalo 
or ox. ^J'hc crew varies from four to sixtetm on a boat, from one to 
ten on a canoe, and one to four on a basket. The crews are Bagdis, 
Be(hir.s, Kabalgors or Tliakurs, Koli.s, ljing;lyats, Mariithas, Mhdrs, 
aiidMusalmslns. Theboatseost £1 5 to £250 ( Rs.150 -2500), the canoes 
£1 to'J^lS (Rs. 10-150), the leather boats £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), and 
the iron pans £1 lO^f. to £3 (Rs. 15-30). Besides these public ferries 
eleven ferries are kept by imhiiddrs or holders of alienated villages. 
All yield a yearly revenue of less than £50 (Be. 500) except the 
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ferry at M&njri in Chikodi across tlie Krishna on the old Bolgnnin- 
Poona road, about fifty-five miles north-cuist of iVelefanm. 'J’lio 
private ferry boats vary in size from thirteen fi*et lone; by six broad 
and two deep, to tweiity-eiLrlit feet lou^ by eiufht broad and three • 
deep. They carry J to Ijj tons (:i0 to 100 mans) of goods and fifty 
to 150 passengers ; five (d the eleven private ferries are charitable 
ferries and charge no tolls. ^I'lie fees levied on the rest are 
(i a.) for a passenger, and In. (S as.) for a cart. I^hey do not carry 
animals. In 1881-S2 the total public ferry revenuo amounted to 
£473 4n'. (Rs. 4732). 

The system of railways which is being introduced into the Son th- 
em Maratha and Kjinaresc districts of Bom])ay includes tho East 
Doccan or llutgi-(ja<lag, the Soiilh Deccan or ]h‘llari-Ma.rmagaon 
by Dlnlrwar and Uubli, and fhe \Wst Dcccan or Roona-bomhi by 
Miraj and Jielgaiim. Tho West Deccan railway strictly muls at 
Bclgaum ; the thirty-three miles from r»clganm to Domlsi are called 
tho Belgaiim bran (‘h. Of these tho lines wliich will diri'ctly alToct 
Bclgaum are tho Bellari-Marmagaoii and the lN)onji-Lon(la railways. 

Tho lino of the Bel lari -Marmaga.on railway jjasses east and west 
through about twenty-one miles of Khsinapnr in tho extrcMno south 
of the district. It begins at 105^ miles west of Bellari and about 
ninety east of Marmagaun at the stat ion of Aliiavar, a small village 
on the road from liclgaumby Khauapur and Bidi to ilali>al in Norih 
Kanara. Prom Aliiavar it passes almost W(\st along :i. low naiTow 
saddle of the Sid I’agoda range eight and three-cjuariers miles to 
Nagargali. At Nagargali, 1 7 1 1 miles from Bellari and ahoiit eighty 
from Marmagaoii, the line crosses tho road to llnlsi and Nandgsid 
both places of some little importance, and ascmids norlh-west I ill it 
reaches the top of the* Sid r*agoda niiigi* n(‘ar Suligali •2-325 feet alio vo 
the sea and only seventy fi*et below Dharwar. The lim^ then crosses 
tlu 3 l^unda river and ])asses along its h*ft bank till itcrosst's the ]-ivi»r 
Turva near Londa station about twelve mil(»s W(‘st of Xagargab. 
Close beyond Londa, at IHb J miles from Bellari and about sixty-eiglit 
from Mar inagaon, the line jiasj^es out of Belgauin limiis. I'lie I'sti mated 
cost of tho twci ty-one miles wo’thin •Brlgaum liniils amounts to 
£162,393 (Ks. 16,23,930) or £7733 (lts.77,330) a mile. 

The Poona-Londa, tlie beginning of whicdi was sanctioned in 
December 1 883, passes north andsouth about a hundred miles through 
Atluii, Chikodi, (Jokilk, Bclgaum, and Khanapur, almost Uic whole 
length of Bclgaum. This Hue will start from Poona, pass south-east 
through 46| miles of the I’oona district and 117 miles of tho 
Sdtilra district, and enter Bolgaum at Shodbal in \v(?.st Athrii J6!*l 
miles from Poona. From Shedbal it will pass south about seventy-two 
miles toBelgaum and from Bolgaum about tliirty-throcj miles further 
south to Londa in the extreme south of Khauapur where it will meet 
the Bellari-Marmagaon line. Tho cost of tho lino bc4woen Poona 
and Belgaum is estimated at £8274 (Rs. 82,740) a inilo o^*a total 
expenditure within Belgaum limits of £827/100 (Rs. 82,74,000). 
The works will be begun in 1 884-8.5 ; they are expected to bo 
oompleted in 1889. After Miraj 159 miles south-east of Poona 
the line passes eighteen miles east to secure a good crossing over tho 
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Krisltna. It enters Belgaum limits near Shedbal station about sbt 
miles north-west of tlio Krishna. From the Krishna it pas.ses south- 
west sixty-six miles to l>olganm by Kudchi three miles, Nagr&l 
eleven miles, Chikodi Road near Kabur eight miles, Gokdk Road 
near Sirdaii ten miles, IVuhhapur twelve mil(?s, Khangaon twelve 
miles, and belganm ton miles. Except about four miles north-east 
of Helgaurn, where the lino turns south-east to avoid some hills and 
rough ground, the whole sixty-two and a half miles are practically 
straight. Tli(i limiting gradient is one in 100 and seventeen and a 
hall’ mil(?s of I ho soctif>n are level. There is no curve with a smaller 
radius than (JOO feet. The only large village passed between the 
Krishna and Relgaum is Rflchlulpur, about twenty miles north- 
east of Relgaum with about loOO people. The chief bridge is 
across the Krishna about 175 miles tVom J\)oiiaaud three miles north- 
west of (lundigvar. The Krishna bridge bas eleven spans of 150 foot 
girders, that is a. total length of about 550 yards. Like tho other 
big bridges on the South(irn iMaratlia railways the Krishna bridge has 
bi-oadlh enough to allow a cartway to run alongside of the line. 
I^lie piers are of masonry, those in the north founded on rock, those 
in th(i south founded on hard nniram. The bridge is estimated to cost 
£7d,5()() (Rs. 7,155,000) ; of tins the iron w^ork in tlie girder is estimated 
to cost £!21{,00() (Its. 2, dO, 000) and tho erecting of girders £8500 
(Rs. 85,000). 'riio other large bridge's are, Rekeri Rridge at 185 miles 
from Poona, with live spans of forly fei't arches and an estimated cost 
of £0031 (Rs.33,310);tho Jagnur at 202 jriiles with eight spans of forty 
feet arclu's and a cost of .L J811 ( Rs. <18,110) ; tho OW^prabha at 208 
miles w'ith sixte(‘n spans of fifty feet arches and a cost of £13,063 
(Rs. 1,30,030) ; the Markaiidiya at 221 miles with seven spans of fifty 
feet arches and a cost of £7070 (Rs. 70,700) ; tlie Bcllavi No. 1 at 225 
miles with five spans of fifty foot arches at a cost of £5572 
(F^s. 55,720) the Rellari No. 2 at 231 miles with four spans of forty 
feet arches at a cost of £2210 (Rs. 22,100). All these bridges have 
rock I'ouudai ions l\>r the piers, the piers of tho Markaudiya and lielldri 
bridges resting on sandstone and tho others on trap. hV)r tho section 
seven t hird class stations and one second class station are proposed, 
that is an average of one station to every nine miles of line. The details 
are, Slu'dbal at 100 miles from Poona, Kudchi 170 miles, Nagral 190 
miles, Chikodi Road 108 miles, (Jokjik Road 208 miles, Pachhapur 
220 miles, Khangaon 232 miles, and Ih'lgaum 2 12 miles. The exact 
position of Rcdgauiu station has not been fixed ; it will depend 
cliielly on military considerations. As this section will form an 
integi*al part of the Southern JVlarfitha Railway, the permanent- 
way, rolling stock, stations, and fencing will be similar to those 
in use on tlu^ rest of tlie compauy^s liue. From Belgaum the line 
lains south thirty-three miles and joins the South Deccan section 
near Londa station 186^ miles west of Bcllari. From Belgaum the 
line runs through cultivated ground about seven miles straight 
south .tp Desur. From Desiir, where a high ridge is crossed, the 
line passes through forest falliug 2 86 feet down a rather difficult hill 
slope seven and a quarter miles to Khandpur on the Malprabha. In 
this descent the line curves to the east and has a limiting gradient ot 
one in 100. Tho Malprabha will bo crossed near Kh&nApur by a 
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bridge of eiglit fifty-foot arches whose piers will probably bo founded 
on granite. Prom the Mai prabha the line runs through thick forest 
eight miles straight south to Gunji. From Gunji, still through thick 
forest, the line passes over a hoial or saddle near Kirvalo and then 
-gradually descends till it joins the South Deccan railway half a inilo 
east of Londa station, liiree third class stations are proposed, at 
Desur 211) miles from Poona and about seven miles south of Jlelgauni, 
at Kbanapur 2b8 miles from Poona and about sixteen miles from 
Belgaum, and at Gunji 2(i() miles from Poona anil about twi'nrj^-four 
miles from Belgaum. Over ilie whole line there is abiiiuhuiee of 
granite and no scarcity of water. The only places at. which much- 
traffic is likely to he reccMved are Belgaum and Kluliijipur. To 
help traffic the Kahitlgi- Belgaum and tlie Biili - Khilnripnr roads 
want improving. The cost (»f the thirty-three miles from Belgaum 
toLondais estimated at £2o0, 000 (Rs. 2d, 00, 000) orhhOTO (Ks. 00,700) 
a mile. 

Belgaum forms part of the Southern Maratha or Bonihtiy Karnittak Post OfficcB. 
postal division. Besides the chief recinving and ilisl)ursiug office 
at Belgaum it contains two town sub-offices, twenty-seven sub- 
offices, and twelve village post offices. Of the twenty-sovcii sub- 
offices and twelve village offices, seventeen sub and nine village 
offices are within British limits, and ten sub and three village offices 
lie in the Bombay Karn;itak states. All are snpi'rvised by the 
superintendent of post offices, Bum])ay KarmUak division, and are 
paid by the Belgaum disbursing office. The chief disbursing uffieo 
at Belgaum is in charge of a j)ostmasti*r who draws a yearly salary 
of £180 (Rs. 1800) rising to £210 (Rs.240()) in five yeai's. The two 
town sub-offices, one in tlie city of Belgaum tlie (»ilier betwiMui Bel- 
gaiim and Shaliapiir, and of the twenty-seven sul)-()fflces Mui seven- 
teen within British limits, at Alhni, Bjiil-llongal, (’luindgad, (‘hikodi, 

Gokiik, Gokuk Canal, llukeri, Khanapur, Kitlur, Mugiitkhan Jliibli, 

Murgod, Naiidgad, IS’ipani, Samjigaoii, Sankeslivar, S:iumla.tti, and 
yamkaninardi, and the ten in state limits, at Oad-llinghij, (Jargoti, 

Jamkhandi, Katkol, Mahalingpur, Mudhol, Rabkavi, R.imdnrg, 

Bdybag, and 1 ordal, are in enlarge of sub-j)ostmasti*rs drawing £0 
12b. to £36 (Rs.U6-300) a year. Of the twelve villagi^ post offices 
the nine within British limits arc at Bagevadi, Garl-llnsur, 

Hera, Manoli, Nesargi, Pachhajiur, Vantundri, Yadvad, and Yak- 
kundi, and the three in state limits are at Ajra, Angol, and 'J'orgal. 

Of these twelve, live are in charge of village postmasters, drawing 
£9 12.9. (Rs.96) a year ; five are in charge of village schoolmasters who 
in addition to their pay as schoolmasters receive yeurly allowance.s 
varying from £2 8s. to£l IGk. (Rs. 24-48) ; and two are in charge of 
local residents who arc yearly paid £2 Bb. (Rs. 24) in one village 
and £4 16b. (Rs. 48) in the other. At the towns and villages which 
have either sub or village post offices, letters are delivered by twenty- 
seven postmen who are yearly paid £7 4.9. to £12 (Rs. 72-120), 
and at the villages without post offices by fifty-four village postmen 
who are yearly paid £9 12b. to £12 (Rs.96 -120). Of the fifty-four 
village postmen nineteen are paid from Imperial and thirty -five from 
provincial funds. Besides by these postmeu, letters are delivered in 
some places by postal runners who receive yearly from £1 4b. to 
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£4 16«. (Rs. 12-48) for this additional work. Besides delivering 
letters the village postmen clear letter-boxes stationed in villages, 
receive articles leiidcred for registration, and for the use of the 
village people cfirry with iheni postage labels, blank declaration 
forms of insured articles, and money-order applications. Except at^ 
all the tvvelv(j villiigo olTiecsand three sub-oflices at Chandgad, Gar- 
goti, and Mngntklnin-lJnbli, where money orders only are issued, 
money oi-dcrs jn*e issued and savings banked at all the forty-two 
post otIic(‘s including the disbursing post office at Belgaura'. Mails 
fi-oni and to ilombay are carried by the Peninsula railway from 
liornbay to i*oona. ^I’ho mails from Poona to Belgaum are 
car»ic‘d in ])oiiy carts or taiuja ddhti which run between Poona 
and llubli through Satara, K()lh{1j)ur, and Belgaum, to Dharwdr. 
Bxfc'pt the disbursing post office at Belgaum and the two town 
sub-olliei's at BiOgaum and J5i‘lganin-Shahapiir, which are directly 
subordinate to tJuj disl/nrsing postmaster ot Belgaum, the Belgaum 
j)ost ofliccjs are sujiervised by the superintendent of post offices, 
Southern Manithaor Bombay Karnatak divi.sion, who has a yearly 
salary of £240 (Jls. 2IU0) and whose head-rjuarters are at Belgaum, 
^J’ho suju‘rintcn(h‘nt is assisted in Belgaum ])y an inspector who 
draws £‘.hi (Us. OtiO) a year and whose hcMd-fpiarters arc at Chikodi. 

There is one Oovernnieut telegraph office in the city of Belgaum, 

II.— TRADU. 

Th(' lending trndi'rs are Brilhinans, Lingnyats, Jains, Gnjanitand 
Mai-Wiii* Vhnis, J\Iar;ithas, Kimitis, Mnsalmans, and IVtrsis. Their 
cn j)itals vary from £o00 to .t20,000 (Us. 5000 - 2,00,000). Except 
sonu' agents of Bombay, Konkan, or inland merchants, most Bel- 
gaum morcliants trade on tlieir own and some on borrowed capital. 
4die chief tiadois witli flondiay by Vengnrhi, Chiplun, and Goa. 
44ie cy for distributing imports and gathering exports may 
bo roughly bronglit undiT five lu'ads, local trade centres, fairs, 
markets, villngo shopkeepers, and travelling carriers. 

I'lio chief trade centres are, Jk'lgaiini, Ihiil-IIongal in Sampgaon, 
Nandgad in ]\luina])iir, MijKini and Sankeshvar in Chikodi, (Jokak, 
and Athni. Btj.c.aum has about 250 tradei’.s, chiefly Bralimana, 
JJngaynts, Niirvekars, Alarathas, Gujarat and Miirwar Vanis, Parsis, 
and Musalmans,wit]i capitalsvarvingfrom £5(j0 to £20,000 (Ils.5000- 
2,(K),0(M)). Some have eapital of their own and some trade on bor- 
rowed funds. Almost all are independent traders. The chief imports 
are timber, irimware glass and other European articles, metal 
ves.sels,salt,andcocoannts, 'rimber is bought at tliot government stores 
in Kjinara. and sold at Btdgaiiin to private persons and contractors. 
Ironware, glassware, and other Euro{)can articles are brought from 
liornbay by Vengurla ifi the fair season and by Poona during the 
rains ; they are sold to potty dealers and to consumers. Brass and 
copper vessels are brouglit from J\H)ua and Stingli for local use; salt 
and coceanuts are brought from Goa and Vengurla both for local use 
and to be sent inland. I'he cliief exports are of grain, rice, wheat, 
gram, jedri, aud pulse; and of cloth, or waistcloths and 

sdiUs or womcii^s robes. Grain is bought by grain merchants at 
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Belgaum from petly corn dealers nnd growers and sgnt to Goa and 
Vengurla. The waistclotlis or dhotavs and tho robes or sad in are 
bought by cloth merchants from local weavers and are either sold to 
Konkan merchants or sent to Dhiirwar atid Kahidgi* 

BAil-Hongal in Sampgaon, about twenty-s(‘y('n miles east of Bel- 
gaum^ has about tliirty traders^ cliielly liingiiyais, Jains, and Brali- 
maus, with capitals varying IVoiiiloOO t(» .t I0,U0U(hs.r)()00- 1,00,000). 
All are independent traders, 'flit' I'hitd* imports are silk ami ct)ttoii 
yarn^ fnidis or wonuMi^s robes, rlnddchans or bodiceclol.lis, waistclotlis 
and headscarves, and betelimts molasses and indigo. Silk and cotton 
yarn are bought in Bombay through agt'iifs or and brought in 

steamers and native craft to Wuigurla ami from Vengurla. to Bail- 
Hongaliti carts. 'J'hese articles art' sold to oiitsidt* tiadm-s as well as 
to local weavers. Sad Isor women’s robes art* brought for loea 1 list? from 
Gadag in Dharwar and rJin/-/iltdHn ov l)otiiet‘t‘loths from Gult*dgntltl 
in Bijtipur and from llubli in Dharwar. Ih‘lt*liiiits and molasst's aro 
brought from Yellapur in Kaiiara both for local use and for trans- 
port to Shohipur ami Kaladgi. Imligt), waistclotlis, and hi'ailscarves 
are brought from Idadras for local use. Of exports cotton is tho 
chief. Cotton is ixjuglit tm market days from hnsbamlmt'ii ami 
petty dealers and also from the snrroiimling villages by Itical traders 
and by the agtmts of Belgaum ami Vengurla merchants. It is I lieu 
sent to Vengurla. 

Nandgad in Khamipur, about twtmty-t wo miles soiifh of Bt‘lgaam, 
has about thirty traders, (diiefly Sluuivi Drahinans, liingayals, and 
Jains, with capitals vai’Miig from .ioOO to IdOOO ( Its. oOdO - 
30,000). Of tlie thirty tra(I(‘rs thrc‘e traih* on their own eapilid and 
twenty-seven partly on their <»wn and partly (*n borr<<we<l capital. 
Most of them are iiuh'pt'ndeni traders and a l<*w are agn-nls of roast 
and inland dealers. 'I’lie eliief imports are eoeoanuls, betelimts, 
cocoaiiut oil, salt, and dates. These articles are brought, either in 
carts cu* on pack-luillocks from Native Chri.^liaii tradeis of Goa, and 
are sold to local traders. Nom? of these imported articles aro 
passed inland or sent to Dhifrwar by Nandgad traders. But from 
the agents of Goa traders at Xandg-ad most of these articles aro 
bought iu exchange for wheat and otlier grain by the agc?nts of 
Hubli^ Navalguud, and Gadag traders in Dluirwar. At Nandga,d 
there is no direct export trade. Bormorly almost all the coast t radio 
was on pack-bnllocks ; since tho o])t?iiing of roads across the Sahyddris 
much of tho pack-bullock tradic has given jilaci? to carts. 

Of NipAni and Sankkshvai:, tho two Chikodi trade ceniros, Xipani, 
about forty-two milo.s north of •Bi?lgaiim, has 100, ami Sanke.'-livar, 
about thirty-tw'o miles north of Belgaum, has fifty traders, cliielly 
Lingayats,Jaius,Shimpis,Marwaraud Gujarat Vfmis, and Brahmans, 
with capitals varying from AalJO to £2500 (Bs. 5000 - 20,()00). 
Except a few agents or daldls tho merchants are independent, 
some trading on their own and some on borrowed capita^. Tho 
chief imports are betelniits, cardamums, and pej)por from Ilavig 
traders at Sirsi in Kanara ; salt, cocoanuts, cocoa- kernel, dates, 
betelnuts^ and copper sheets from Bbatias, Gujarat and ^larwdr 
Ydnis, and Musalmdns of Rajdpur and Vengurla; and cloth, brass 
B 80-40 
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Tessels^ catccligi or Jcdt, nutpnegs, almonds^ and cloves from Bombay 
and Poona traders. All these articles arc sold to local consumers 
and petty dealers. The chief exports are cotton, molasses, tobacco, 
chillies, hemp, &nd country cloth to Vengurla and Rajapu^*. 

Gokak, about thirty mih*s north-east of Belgaura, has thirty 
traders, chiefly Lingilyats, Komtis, Brahmans, Patvegars, Jains, 
and MuHulmnnK, with capitals varying from £1000 to £20,000 
(its. 10,000-2,00,000). Nearly all the traders are independent, some 
carrying on business on their own and others on borrowed capital. 
Tlio chief im))ort.s for local use are, silk, cotton yarn, and piece- 
goods from Bombay, khans or bodicccloths from Gulcdgudd in 
Bijapur, rice from Haliydl in Kanara, and gdnja or hemp from 
Rabkadi in Sangli. Of exports the chief arc sdJis or women^s robes 
which are woven in large quantities at Gokak. Most of the robes 
arc bought at Gokak by Konkan and Kjljapur traders who carry 
them to the coast on pack-bullocks and ponies. 

Atitni, about eighty miles north-east of Bclgaura, has thirty 
traders, cliiefly Bliatias, Jains, Brahmans, Lingayats, and MdrwAr 
Vanis, with capitals varying from £2500 to £10,000 (Rs. 25,000 - 
1,00,000). Of the thirty tniders nine arc independent and the rest 
are agents of Bombay, CliijJun, Miraj, and Jamkhandi merchants. 
The chief imports are sugar, dates, and gimny-bags from Bombay, 
and salt from CJiipliiii. The chief exports are cotton, wdieat, and 
claritiod biitkT. During the fair sea.son the exports and imports from 
and to Athni iiiid their way to ]h)mbay in steamers and native craft 
by Cliijiluii and during the rains by rail from the Barsi Road station 
about ninety miles north of Atlmi. 

Of nine fairs lield in the district one is in Belgaura at Chandgad; 
one in iSanipgaou at Bail-llongal ; twm in Chikodi at Sankeshvar 
and Ycdur; three in Athni at Mangsiili, Kokatuur, and Kanmadi ; 
and two in Parasgad at ITgargal. These fairs last one to six days. 
Lave an attcndaiuro of 2500 to 00,000, and an estimated sale of goods 
worth £150 to £0500. The fairs are chieOy distributing centres. 
The articles sold are cloth, metal and earthen vessels, camphor, glass 
bracelets, wheat, rice, cocoanuts, plantains, and other fruit, and 
COW'S bullocks horses ponies and other cattle. Some of the sellers 
arc husbandmen, but most are retail dealers, chiefly Jains, Lingayats, 
Bruhuuins, Gujarat and Ahirw’ur Vanis, and Musaluiaus. The buyers 
are generally local consumers. There is little barter : 


liKuiArn Fairs, 7SS3. 


Xamk. 

Month. 

DavH. 

■ Tutron. 

People. 

Sales. 

CtiAndfTMl 

Feb. -Mar. 

1 

Kavaln&th ... 

2500 

£ 

150 

U&il-Honfral ... 

No\ . - Dec. 

1 

Tiasvana 

4000 

150 

Sankeshvar ... 

Feb. -Mar. 

1 

Shaiikarhiijr... 

25,000 

1000 

Yeiiur 

Mar. - Apr. 

1 i 

1 Virabhadra ... 

10,000 

600 

Mangsiili 

Apr. • May. 

3 1 

1 Mrirtanddev.. 

SOOO 

8500 

Kokiltnur 

Dec. -Jun. 

6 

Yclluma 

1000 

1400 

Kanmadi 

Apr. - May. 

6 

Darideva ...; 

8000 

1600 

Ugarjfal 

Dec. - Jan. 

1 

Yellania 

60,0(>0 

1700 

Ditto 

Apr. -May. 

1 

1 Ditto 

10,000 
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Besides at the seven trade centres of.Belgaum, Bdil-Hongal, 
Nandgad^ Nipani, Saukoshvar, Gokak, and Athni^ weekly markets 
are held at Bageshvari and Patna in Belgaum, at Kittur in Sampgaon, 
at Ehdnjipnr in Khaniipiir, at Saundatti and Miirgod in Paraagad, 
and at not loss than fifty other largo villages. The estimated 
attendance at weekly markets in the chief Igcal trade centres 
varies from 2500 to 10,000, JriOOO being the estimate for Belgaum, 
6000 for Bail-IIongal, 5000 for Nandgad, 10,000 for Nipaui, 7000 
for Sankeshvar, 3000 for Gokilk, and 2500 for Athni. Tlio weekly 
markets are both distributing and gathering centres. The chief 
articles for distribution are butter, salt, grain, cattle, cloth, molasses, 
and sugar, iron brass cop])er anil earthen vessels, oil, spices, and 
tobacco. The sellers, avIio are generally retail dealers and sometimes 
producers, are Lingayats, Jains, (}nj;lrat and Marwar Vaiiis, 
Mardthas, and Musalrutins. 'J'ho buyers are generally consumers 
who live at or near the nnirket towns. There is little bariiT. 
articles which are gathcjrcd at these markets are local produce 
chiefly cotton, tobacco, oil, salt, rice, horns, liidos, fat, butter, find 
molasses. I'hc sellers arc grocers and ]>etty dealers, and the 
buyers are local traders and agents of Bombay, Vengurla, and 
Rdjapur merchants. 

Almost every village, except the smallest, has its shop. The 
shopkeepers are chiefly Lingjiyats, Jains, Gujfirat and MilrwarVdnis, 
Narvekars, Native Christians, and Musalmans. 'JlK‘y sell to villagers 
and travellers rice, pulse*, salt, tobacco, chillies, oil, molasses, 
clarified butter, spices, and other n(*e(‘ssaries. They are ehiofly dis 
tributors. Barter prevails to some extent. Thii shopkeepers take 
cotton, millet, rice, and other grjiin and give salt, oil, molass(*s, and 
spires, ^rhey neither lend nor advance money to the villagers. 
They go to nmrket towns to bring supplies and arc not connected 
with large trading firms. 

Carriers are either cartmeii or pack-bullock men. Tho cartmen 
are Marathas, Lingiiyats, Native Christians, Jains, and Musalmans. 
They carry various kinds of grain, cocoanuts, betel nuts, salt, cloth, 
tobacco, molasses, cotton, hemp, chillies, sugar, blankets, myrobalaiis, 
dates, cocoa-kernel, iron, copper, brass, and other artic.his. 'I’hey 
visit Goa, Vengurla, Rajapur, Poona, Sirsi, Ilaliyal, Yellajiur, llubli, 
Gadag, and Talikoti. A few are traders and the rest carry goods 
for hire. The trading cartmen buy grain and other local products 
from merchants and producers, and carry them to places where they 
can sell them at a profit. Of lato the number of cartmen has in- 
creased in consequence of the opening of new roads. Pack- bullock- 
men are chiefly Lamanis, Musalrnflns, Native Cliristian.s, In’ngayats, 
and Ndrvekars. They generally carry grain, salt, ami cocoanuts. 
They visit Haliydl, llubli, Talikoti, Goa, Vengurla, and Rdjapur. 
All are traders. They buy grain from up-country dealers and sell it 
to coast merchants and buy salt and cocoanuts from coast merchants 
and sell them to inland dealers. Tho number of pack-Jmllock- 
men has fallen as the bulk of the carrying trade is now done by 
carts. 

Of Imports the chief articles are : Of timber, teak, jack. 
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and matti or Tcrminalia toincntosa aro brought from the 
Govorntnont stores iii Kilnara and from Bomb.ay, Silvantvadi, and 
Chiplun, and sold to local contractors and craftsmen. This 
timber is nscrl in building bouses and in making carts, boxes, 
tables .and eliairs. Of bouse furniture, ironware, chiefly locks, hinges, 
bars, and nails ; copper and brass ve.ssols, dishes, plates, and water 
pots’: and glass(>s, orriainenlal ebairs and tables, and clocks and 
vatehes are broiigbt from Bombay, Voona, Hubli, and SAngli by 
AlVu war A ani, .lain, lYirsi, and .Miisalman traders. These articles are 
either sold to the ].f.o]>le or to retail dealers. Copper and brass 
vessels aro either sold by retail dealers in their shops, or the retail 
dealers sometimes go from village to village and sell their vessels for 
cash or for valuable second-hand clothes. 01^ food grains, rice is 
brought from JlalivAl in Kanara and from Kolh.Apnr, and millet 
whea”, and gi-am fn.iii Dharwar and Kal.idgi, and from the .Jamkhandi, 
Jath, Miidhid, Biimduig, and S.-ingli slates. These food gi-ains are 
gonerally brought by grain-dealers and sometimes by grocers. 
J’art is sold locsilly and the rest is sent to the Konkan. Sugar, dates, 
eoeoanuts, eoeoa-kernol, sweet oil, kerosine oil, ami salt are brought 
Jrom (loa, Vengurhi, Cdiiplun, Bajapur, .and Bombay, and molasses 
from Yellapur in Kauara. Some of these articles arc' send to Dhanvilr 
and Kaladgi. Bi nits of dilTerenl kinds are brought from Goa and 
kcdliapur tw petty dealers and sold locally. I'hiropc'an spirhs and 
wiiK's and drugs arc* brc>ught from Bombay by IVtr.si, JM u.salman, and 
JV’ativc! Christian mc'rchants, and sold in the' town and eanton- 
nu'iit of Belgaiim. Of line' tools and ajcpliancc s .anvils, hammers, 
saws, lilc's, .'uid sci.ssors arc' brought from Bombay by MArwAr VAnis 
and Aliisal’miiiis and sold loc'ally to cr.'dtsmen and other consumers. 
Of dyeing and colouring materials indigo is brought from Madras. Of 
• elotli, HnrojH'an eollon goods, shawls, woollcnandsilk clothR,machine- 
spunyarn, raw and cohmrc'cl silk, and silk waist cloths or pitnmhars 
arc brought from Bomliay and Poona, rinnalK or headscarves and 
illiotiirs cii' wuistc loths froin Madc-as, ninUti or women’s robes from 
Gaclag, and rlinl-lthaiix or hoclic'cndoths from KalAdgi. The importers 
arc* cdotli tradc*rs, most of them Gujarat and Morwar Vanis and 
fjingilvats. J'lxc'C'pl silk and yarn, wliieh are eliiefly bought by 
wc'.ik'i's to make* sccc/c.v and (liioUirs, the imported cloth is partly 
sold to local cunsamc'rs and petty di*alc*rs ami partly .sent to Goa. 
Cards c'hc'ssmc'n and olh(*r toys arc* brought from SavantvAdi ; jewels 
and gold cu'naini'nts .arc* brocight by Poona, Kolhapur, and Miraj 
merchants and sold to the rich : pearls and coral arc brought from 
Bombiiv by Mcirwar Vcini traders callc‘d mofikurs or pearlmen. 
I’oai l inc!rc;hnnts generally stay in the largo towns and make one or 
two trips in tho district. 

1 Cotton is tlie most important of Belganni exports. Belganm has 
no Kuropcan cotton agents and no agents of Bombay European 
houses. A few' persons in the largc*r towns represent native firms, 
hut more business is done between Bombay and the up-cPnntry 


‘ Mewt of the details about cotton trade and cotton industries are taken from 
Walton’s History of Cotton in Belganm and Kaladgi (1880). 
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dealer at the South Koukan porta than in tho cotton-^vowia^ 
districts. The system of trade in Belgaum is by no means uniform. 
Moat landholders sell their own cotton and are consoijiioutly 
to this extent cotton-dealers as well ns cotton-planters. Afl(*v 
the cotton has bgen jucked and ginned tho season is geueraHy 
too far spent to allow anj’ but the very small oidlurn of American 
cotton to reagh the coast before tlie latter half of iMay wlieu 
traffic ceases, Tlie l)iilk of tho Belgaum cotton crop, at the 
expense of a eonsiderable loss in value, is giuierally stored in damp 
godowns and dirty sh(‘ds and k(‘pt there till about tho end of 
October. It is then taken out aiul weighed info bundles or doJiras 
of about 224 pounds wliieli are eovereil with saeking and sown with 
strong twine into packages about tbn*e leet long by two and a half 
broad. Tlie cotton is neither prc'ssc'd nor hail‘-])iu‘ss*‘d ; it is not 
even tightcMi(‘d by ropes. Alost. of tlu'sc* Bc'Igauni bundles or 
dokrds find their way to V'engurla- in Hatnagiri. 'I’ill 1871 when the 
new road to Vcng’urla across tlio Ainboli pass was op('m*d, much 
cotton was carried ou bullock-bnek down tho Bdm ]kiss about 
thirty miles west ol* Bi'lgaum. Hiis rout e is no longcu* us<‘d, and the 
practise of carr> ing cotton on ])ack-bullo(‘ks is contin(‘d to a few 
packages from the mu'th and nortli-i»asf wliieli make their way ov(T 
the Sahyadris to the small Itatmigiri ports. 4'h(‘ ju’c'scuit road ov(‘r 
the Amboli pass lias an easy graditmt and is almost all that ran be 
desired for bulloek-eart traflie. This ojaming of llie Amljoli j)aH.s 
road has affected the K.-irwar and Kumta fra<l(‘. Mueli trallic that 
formerly went from South Jfelgaum t<» K;u*wjir and Kumta now 
goes to V\mgiir1a. JiUrge (juaulities of cotton from the nortliern 
sub-divisions of Bi‘lgauiu go to C’hipluii in Hatnagiri about tvvcmty- 
fiv'C miles from the inuui h of ihc^ Vashi.-hti river. Jn t ho customs 
returns this cotton appears as shi[>p(‘f| at Anjanvel, on tin* south 
shore of the entrance' lo tin? N’ashisti. A small (juantity occasionaJly 
makes its way to the small ports belwetm Vcaigurhi and Anjanva*!, 
but for praetical purposes Vengui-Ia and Aujanvt,') may Ix' eonsid(*red 
the ports for Belgaum cotton. 'J'he great drawbaok to V(iiigurhi is 
that it is only a r«)adstead wliieli is closed to slii[)])ing from dune 
to October, and in heavy westerly winds is at all times dangerous. 
The cost of carriage from the ginning districts to tlio coast to a 
great extent depends on the number of carts available and on the 
time of year. The cartiiien are generally Imsbandmen, and ns soon 
as tho sowing season draws near they rush to thm’r villages often 
at great distances, to prepiire and sow their land. Kn>m Soidli 
Belganm to Vengurla, a cart carrying some one tlioiisaiid pounds 
of cotton is generally paid about £1 Hs. (JU. 14) ; to tin’s at Jiclganm 
has to be added a t^ansit-agent^s fee of b^/. (4 ay.) AVith sliglit* 
variations £1 8.?. (Its, 14) may bo taken to n^preseiit the average 
cost of carting one thousand pounds of cotton from tlio Belgaum 
cotton fields to tho coast, a distance from tlie farthest y»oint oi about 
120 miles. This is a heavy charge. Taking oU.*?. a triii of 22 10 pounds 
as the average of the cotton fj-eight by steamers from Bofcbay to 
Liverpool during the year 1882, tho charge from the Belgaum 
cotton fields to the coast is nearly twigo as hc?avy as the charge from 
Bombay to Liverpool. Compared with Ilingaughdt, Dholora, and 
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Cbapter VI. Broacb cotton tlic local Kdnareso cotton Las the disadvantage^ o£ 
T^e being much later of getting to market. The necessity for choosing 

a dry time of the year for picking prevents the cotton ripening 
Exports. ^ before February and March. With the help of railways and quicker 
Cotton. ginning it may soon be possible to send forward ilie cotton so that 

the new cro}) may reacli Bombay before the end of May. Besides 
the intcirest on the money locked in the cotton for six or seven 
mouths, the. early delivery of the crop in Bombay will save the 
d.'uriagjj from storage in dirty sheds and leaky godowns, a damage 
wh icli is roughly estimated ar about a farthing a pound. The returns 
for the Vengurla customs division for the five years ending 1882 
show an average export of cotton worth £240,970 (Ks. 24,99,760). 
Thci bulk of this comes from Belgaum. From Vengurla some of the 
cotton goos by steamer to Bombay, a passage, including stoppages, 
of twenty-six to thirty-two hours ; the bulk is shipped in the native 
craft known as whicli take three to twelve days to 

roach Bombay. Tliero are agents of Boml)ay native firms at 
V<ingnrla, but no agents of Bombay European firms. The customs 
ehargoa are light ; a one ainni stamp and two manifests costing 
^ ayuKi eacli tluit is a total charge of (1 i anna). The cotton 

bundles or dokma are allowed to remain on the landing for forty 
hours before any port charges are hivied. Some of the cotton 
sliippcd from Vengurla from Dharwar, but the bulk of it 

is from l*arasgad and Sampgaon in Belganni, and from Hungund 
Bagalkot and Jladami in south Bijapnr. All of it comes down the 
Arnboli pass. Tlio shipments from the other parts of tlie district 
come l)y ^ the rontos that merge into the main coast-road not 
far from Aniboli. Th(% bulk of the Vengurla shipments is of local 
Kiluarcso cotton ; very little American goos by that route. The cost 
of freight by steamer and pliatemari to Bombay ranges from 6.9. to 
14.9. (Rs. 3-7) a local hhandi of 756 pounds that is to times 
the avorago 1S82 steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. The 
bulk of the trado is in the hands of Lingilyats, Gujarat V^nis, and 
Bhiltiils. There .‘iro no transactions in Vengurla on European account. 
The bulk of the sta])lc is brought from up-country for sale at the 
coast; comparatively little is bought in the cotton- growing districts. 

growers or the local dealers consign it to agents at Vengurla 
■who :ir(^ the middlemoti between the local dealer and the Bombay 
merchant. The A’^cngurla middleman's charges amount to 25. Id. 
(Ue.l on every 756 pounds (1 hhandi) of cotton.^ 

North Belgaum cotton goes to Cliiplun and much that is grown 
in other parts besides Belgaum and Bijapnr is carried there, ^he 
best cotton that reaches Chiplun comes from Athni and its 
neigbourhood ; in Bombay this Athni cotton is known as kacha 
Jcumta or poor Kuinta. Tlie staple from the rest of north and 
north-east BolgJium is inferior to the Athni cotton. No American is 
grown so far north. All the cotton carried by this route goes down 


1 The details are : Brokerage 2s., weighing charges for scale |<f., weighing charge 
for liihour Id., grant to a priest grant to temples grant tc a chanty fond 
3d., total 28. id. The Vengurla municipality makes no charge. 
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the Kumbharli pass, and nearly the whole of it reaches Bombay in 
phat&indris, as it is difficult and costly to get it into steamers which 
cannot pass so far up tlie V^ishishti as Chiplun. During the five 
years ending 1882, the declared yearly vnliio of the cotton shippeil at 
Anjanvel, the Customs House at the Vashishti mouth which clears 
Chiplun shipments, averaged £147,4()(i (Rs. 14,7 t,()<)0). Tho cost 
of carriage from Chiplun to Bombay varies from Is. to 2s. (Re. J-l) 
the dokra of about two hundredweights, and the same weight costa 
another l^d. (1 antut) in porterage from tho agent’s godown to tho 
vessel. The only other chargers are U*. {8 as.) a cart, for brokerngo 
equal to about 2*’. (He. 1) a ton, and a fee of about three pounds of 
cotton, generally paid in kind, winch tho Chiplun d(*alers charge 
the up-country people for weighing tho staj)le. At Chiplun nothing 
is levied by the municij)ality or for lemplos or cliarity. No 
permanent agents either of native or of Kuro])ean Bombay houses 
are settled at Chiplun ; tho trade is entirely in the hands of 
residents of Chiplun, who are the Tiiiddleinen between the up- 
country dealers and tho Bombay mereliants. ^J'ho voyagci from 
Chiplun to Bombay takes three to twelve days. 'I'he system of 
trade at the small ports or lainliiigs between Vengurla and Chiplun 
is the same as the Chiplun system.^ Tho owners of tho vessels 
begin to beach tliem early in May when tho south-west swell sets 
in. By or soon after the middle of iMay tho Ratuagiri ports aro 
closed till October. 

During tho last forty years ({ovcTiimont liav'o made ivpeated 
efforts to improve the Belgauin cotton trade. In 1811 the price of 
cotton in Bombay fell as low as (2 as.) a pound. . Jii 1812 tho 
expense of .sending a khandi of 7oti p(mnH of cotton from B(*lgaum 
to Bombay was estimated at ,11 15.v. (Hs. 171).^ In 1814, tlie Bombay 
cotton trade was so unsatisfactory that, at the rfMjuest of the leading 
firms, a Commission was a])])t)inteil of ten Government oiVicers and 
merchants. This Commission made many valuable and business- 
like proposals. 'I'he y)roposal of most importance bj Belgaum was 
the improvement of the njads between the Belgaum cotton fields 
and the coast. iiegarding the growth of cotton the Commission 
made no recommendatioiis beyond suggesting the introduction of 
better sorts of cotton. They strongly urged the need of improved 
cleaning and packing. Tho trade was also unfavourably affected 
i>y a considerable customs duty of about \d. the pound (Rs. o| tho 
khandi). This duty Lad been fixed wlien the price of cotton was 
much higher, it was a heavy charge, and tho Commission thought 
that it should be reduced. The Commi.ssion went into tlie f|iie.stion 
of the pressure of tho land-tax and came to the coiiclusinn that in 
some places the pressure was severe. Government adopted most of 


^Beginning from Vengurla, the names of these small ports, of which there aro 
nine, are Nivti, Achra, Devgad, Vijayacuir^, Jaytdpur, l'ur;ii)ga<l, llatndgirif Jaygad, 
and Borya. The Vcngiina shipments include shipments from Xivti and tho 
Anjanvel shipments include shipments from Boi^a. The average yearly value of tho 
option idiipp^ from the remaining seven ports is £38o9. 

* The details were : Blalock hire Rs. 10, bagging and packing Rs. 3}, freight to 
Bombay R8.2i, Bombay charges Rs.!), total Rs. 17}. 
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the Commission's Icadincf suggestions. Orders were issued that the 
road to.Kumta should at once bo made fit for carts ; the customs 
export duty was abolished ; and a temporary reduction in land-tax 
was Tnad(j ill places whore the pres.siire had been shown to be 
spocinlly lieavy. In 1845, in answer to iiujiiirios made wdth the 
object of starting an English cotton company in the Bombay 
Kanififak, ]\Ir. jMcrcor, the American planter (1811-1840), expressed 
the opinion that a company witli £50,000 to . LOO, 000 (Us. 5-0 Idkha) 
might, on the plan ho proposed, ni(jnopoli/iO the cotton trade and 
return immense profit.s. Since Mr. Mercer made his calculation the 
cotton ti’adehas so in(u*ease<l that in the opinion of Mr. Walton, who 
wa.s cotton inspector in Belgaiim fi-om 1805 to 1S80, a dozen companies 
eaidi with the (ja[)ital named by Mr. Merc(;r would fail to carry on 
all the present busine.s.s. In Septemlj(‘r ]8t0 the Bombay cotton 
trade was still so bad that (jovernmcMit appointed a second Commis- 
sion to iiKjiiiro into the causes ol* the decline of the trade and to 
sugg(‘st remedies.^ In March 1817, tlie Coniniission reported that 
tluy had no suggestions to oiTer ngardiiig improv'cmcnts in tillage. 
^rh(?y W'i!re told by the Am(*ric*ari ])laiiters, who had experience in 
B(*lgaiini and other districts, lliat the native methods w^ero well 
adapted to the country. As regards Hkj trade in Bedgaum cotton 
the Commission rc'commended the aliolltioii of all duties on raw 
ef»tton,an iinjirovcmumt in the port of Wmgiirla and in roads from 
Vengurla, to the interior, and the ojicning of the Deccan by railways. 
Idiey thoiiglit that the stagiialion and loss in trade were duo to the 
decline in the price of cottem. 

Jnl817, Mr. Jainsetji, a Parsi merchant, came to Belgaum to 
buy aiidexjiort coitun. IfeAvrote to the local authorities, told them 
lie was anxious to buy and ship as inucli American cotton as ho 
could get, and askeui their support and lielp. He was promised 
every help compatible with the inteiests of the district, and was 
warned to bo earet'ul in his jaireliases, as the Collector was aware 
that acclimatized American cotton w'as being mixed and adulterated 
by the loeal dealers. In 1847, in a ?i])eeial report on the Belgaum 
cotton trade, Mr. J. 1). hiverarity, the Collector, expressed the 
n])iiiion that nothing w<nild benefit the trade so much as the making 
of roads and the hridginj^ of rivers and streams. The cost of 
carrying cotton from tlie fields to the coast was about 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1^) 
the linudreil pounds. At this time in tlie Belgaum markets cotton 
fetched about l^d. to 2tl. a pound (lts.50-0() a kluimU of 756 lbs.) 
'J'he coni])etition of the local wvavers was keen, and they paid as 
high as 2\d. the pound (Rs. 70 the klunidi) for the best cleaned 
cotton. Ill 1848, Mr. Tow'nshend.the Revenue Commissioner, showed 
that the cost of carrying cotton from Belgaum to Bombay added seven- 
teen to twenty per cent to its price. In this year Captain Meadows 
Taylor urged that good roads should be made through the cotton 
plains to join into one main higlnvay, on which the staple could be 

' The Commission were : ^fessrs. H. B. E. Frere the present Sir Bai-tle Frere, H. H. 
Class, K. Spooner, J. D. Invecarity, J. Bowman, R, W, Crawford, J. Sauibg B. P. 
Murray, Kharsetji Jamsetji, audKharsetji Ktlwasji. 
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carried in carts down the Phonda pass to Vijaydurg in Eatndgiri, 
which he stated had a port fit for ships largo enough to carry tho 
cotton direct to Europe instead of round by Bombay. A fiiii*ly 
large quantity of the staple was then carried through Sankeshvar 
in Belgaum to Kajapur in Batiuigiri, a famous place of trade 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century. About the samo 
time the Collector of Belgninn calculated that the average cost of 
carrying 756 poll lids (1 hhtnuH of cotton was £1 (Hs. 10) to Kiimta 
and IS*’. (Ks. 9) to Vengurla. Besides by the ccist of getting it to 
Bombay tho export of cotton to England was burdened by heavy 
freights betwei'n Bombay and England which in 1847 were about 
£7 tho toil. In ISIS the Collector reported that on its way 
to Bombay, Belgaum cotton was expcjsed to every form of eviL 
Moving at the rate of one or two miles an hour in nidi' carts or on 
bullock-back, over bad roads, tlio dew and the dust did their worst. 
The bullocks wore loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
watering places, and their packs wi'i-im-ulli'd in tlic mud. During 
the march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
lead(*r^s pack, and steadily eating tlio cotton. 'JMn* loss in w'ciglit, 
which Inid not been made good by dust, wms too often supplied by 
water and mud at the j()iirn('y\s end. Half of the night was lost, in 
loading and unloading and the bullocks seldom did iniu’o than eight 
miles a day. All along the w^ay ])etty chiefs and village lieadmeii 
demanded tolls and stopped tlio cotton if the toll was not ]>ajd. 
Even after it was on board shij) exai'-tions did not ccasi'. 'Jh’II 1810 
when his state lapsed to tin* British Angria tho cliief of Kolaba 
made all vessels stop off Kolaba till his olficiu-s came on board, 
examined the cargo, and Icvii'd heavy and vi‘\.iti(Mis oxaetiims. 
Mr. Townshend, the Commissioner, confirmc'd whal. tln^ Colle'clor 
said about tlio perils Ijy land. TlieVant of -reads lo the sea W'as 
the ruin of the inland peojde. 

In 1819, thii Bombay (jovernment recommended mondiants to 
establish up-country agencies. The tliamher of (>>mmerce re|)lied, 
that in the backward state nf roads up-country agencies couhl not 
succeed. Tlicy urged (lovernment to open tlie cotton (list ricts by 
roads and railways to the coast and (*sp(*eially to llomhay. If this 
was done all other improvements would follow without trouble or 
expeD.se. Lord Falklaud then (Jovernor of Bombay ( I H48 - 1 853), 
recognized tlio great value of roads, llo regretted that want of 
funds prevented Government from doing what they wi.shed. Mr. J. 1*. 
Willoughby, one of the members of Council, thoiiglit that the 
financial pressure should not be allowed to stand in tlie way. If 
trade was not looked to the financial prc.ssure must grow greater. 
Thrade was sick, if not dying. He never rciriembered such a forest 
of masts waiting for freight in Bombay liarbour. 'I'hi* l>oanl of 
Directors in acknowledging tho papers liopeil at no ilistant pm iod 
to be able to sanction tho expenditure needed to improve coinmuni- 
catioDS. One result of the want of roads was a great inequaiity in 
local prices. In places with an ea.sy outlet the jirice of cotton was 
doable or treble its price in a place where export was dilliculfc or 
impossible. In some places the cost of exporting it made the growth 
of cotton impossible. About this time (1849-50) Mr. Channing the 
b80— 41 
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Baperintendent of cotton orpcnments calculated that taking Bijdpur 
and Belgaum together the ovoiage cost of carrying a Lhandi of 
756 pounds ot ccjtton to the coast ^as a little over £1 89 (Rs. 14). 
The lull expense of c<irii'ig(' from Bjjapur to Bombay he 
estimated at au avoiage ot LI 11 s. (Rs 15{{), from Belgaum to 
Bombay he thought LI 2 s (Hs. 11 ) covered the ( ost. Mi. Chauning 
e\]>e(ted tliat t li(‘ op( mug ot the Phonda pass route to Vaghotau 
ssoiild do much toi the Be Ig.ium aud Bijapur cotton trade. In 1849 
th(‘ KMsed ^l‘^s(ssmeul was iiitioduccd in Gok/ik and Parasgad. 
1’he suivey ofhens tsiimatcd that in the whole ot Belgaurn, which 
at th it time included a large area ot the best cotton lands of South 
Bi]uj)ur, about one million two bundled tlioiisaiid acres were suitable 
loi cotton. On a])io}Kr systcun crop lutatioii tins would give 
ail astiil dilc >(\aily aioa of iboiit throe hundred aud seventy thousand 
afic‘S It was c stnmitc d that the land rent or assessment represented 
about seventeen ])er cent ot tlie value ot the gross produce. This 
pi open i 1011 Would become Ic^ss as loads woio opened and cultivation 
impiovc'd. 

In 1S47 tbo attention of flo\ ernment had been drawn to the 
dilhc ulty and daiigm of shipping cotton from the South Konkan and 
Kanaia jxnts in V])iil and M i> Aitii sc \eial > c ai ot examination 
and MiiM^ing (lovcinnunt decided th.it A ipi} diiig, about thirty 
iriihs soiitli oi Ititmigiii, was to he' tin* cotton port ot tbo future, 
aud that the* ti ide was to cciitie at \ aglioliii, about ton miles up 
th<' ij\(r, wli(*i(' was a ch^ptli of eighteen feet at low water 
spiingtichs Pioni \ agliotau good loads were to be made over 
the SaliNaehi ])ass( s to Kolhapur about c ighty, and to Belgaurn 
about a liundic'd miles AVlicu those loads weie finished it was 
hopi'd that th(‘ bulk of tbe Belgaurn and Bijapur produce would 
bi' sent to \Mghotan, aud tliat the .igcnts would theie put it in boats 
and send it to sln])s .it \iiayduig. 'riiese hojies have not been 
icali/ed. The tiadc is too Huctuatmg to send huge ships regularly 
to Vi|a\duig. ^Jlie ad\.nitag(s oL dnect shipments would probably 
boTiioie than e’ountci b dam c d b) tho me hmscmI treught aud higher 
insui.ince tli.il would he' dc iiiaudeHl by ships that had to go tcr 
Vi]a>(luig instead oi to Bomba\. Tiade ne\er took to the Vaghotan 
and Vi|a>duig louto and smc'e 1871 when the excellent A'mboli 
pass load w.is (Fpened it luib centied at Venguila 

11 ie Cb)\ ernment cottem e'xpeiimcnts duniig the throe years ending 
IS IS- ID did not do much to incivase the cotton tiade. The yearly 
H\('iage outtuin was only a httlo over a hinidied and seventy 
liales each ot oD 2 pounds, hlvcii of this Goveinmoiit had bought 
two-thirds and the' mcrcliaiits less than a third. In 1849, tbe 
Mandu'ster CMiamber of ('oniineree 111 ged J^iiliament to inquire 
into the iiiisatistactorv condition oi the Indian cotton trade. In 
iSoO, as the House ot Coiniiioiis refused the inquiry, the Manchester 
C'hambei ot Commerce, with the help ot the Chambers of Liverpool 
Blaikbfiin and Glasgow^, sent an agent to India. Most of the 
mcpniic's of tlioir agent, Mr. A. Mackay, were made in the Bombay 
Pic ^idi'iicy. Mr. Mackay, who tiavelled through the Bombay 
Kaintitak in 1851, reported to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
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that the bad state of roads greatly interrupted the trade of the 
district ; that only paltry sums wore spent by Government on road 
improvement ; that the few good roads were useless for trade as 
they w’^ere made for military convenience ; and that improved not 
extended cultivation of cotton was what was wantc'd.^ In reply to Mr. 
Mackay^s statements Mr. II. W. Beeves then Reveiiiio Commissioner 
S. D., and other District Oflicera including Messrs. W. H. Havelock 
and M. J. M. Shaw-Stewart pointed out that so far as external 
commerce was coricorued the Karmitak districts were well off for 
roads; that there were two outlets for tho produce of the country, 
the Vengurla road across tho Ham pass for the districts north of 
the Malphrabha, and the Kiimia road for the southern districts ; 
that considering tho difficulty of the country much had been done 
to improve roads ; that besides the metalled roads mentioned by 
Mr. Mackay many fair weather roads were lit for carts ; that tho 
necessity of improving roads liad cngagi‘d tho attention of 
District officers and of Government as early as 18 io, and that steps 
were being taken to improve roads ; that tho nictallt‘d roads made 
by Government for militaiy purposes were of ilu^ greatest use to 
trade, as the military stations wito excellent and convenient markets 
for local produce ; that Mr. M:ickay underrated tho value of tho 
important road from Belgaiini to Vengurla by ilie Ham pass ; that an 
unbroken and very rich traffic was carried on betw(;en Vengurla and 
Belgaum thronglioiit the fair season ; and that tho improvement of 
the cotton trade must come from the mercliants r>f Bombay ostal)- 
lishing direct agencies in tho eotton districts, and ilins clispensiiig 
with the host of native middlemen who ate up a large portion of tho 
profit which would otherwise fall to the husbandmen.^ 

In 1850, tho Collector of B(‘lganm complained of the apathy of 
the Bombay inerclianis in not making arrangeimnits for up-country 
buying. Tho merchants replied that until roads Avere opimed no 
up-country agency could succeed. In 1850 Messrs. Ija-ncaster and 
Co., of Bombay, sent a Mr. Davis as their agent to Belgaum. Ilo 
made large advances to secure American cotton. Mr. Heoves, tho 
Collector, expected ♦hat during that season the firm would spend 
fully £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). Mr. Davis was al.so ein])owerod to buy 
for other firms. Under these circumstances Mr. Reeves tlmught 
that* Government should coaso to buy. Mr. Davis found it difficult 
to get seed-cotton as in return for the Government seed tho cotton- 
growers wore bound to bring all tho seed cotton to the Government 
gins. He begged that this hindrance might bo removed ; ho stated 
he was making ginning houses at every five or six miles through 
the cotton country ; and, in return for concossion.s, he oficTial to 
rent all the Government ginning establishments, and to guarantee 
that he would purchase every pound of the American crop. The 
Collector supported Mr. Davis’ application, and Government 
approved of Mr, Reeves’ proposals. They directed that, except iu 
cases where the landholder was anxious to carry out his engagement 
with Government, the Collector was to cease buying cottTbn oa 
Government account. 
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In 1852 Mr. Young, tho Collectoi^ of Customs in Bombay, 
brought to the notice of Government that the cotton received from 
Belgaum on Government account was inferior to what the Bombay 
merchants were buying in the same district. As the spinners 
and others in England had come to look on tlie yearly Govern- 
ment consign men ts as the standard of what India could produce, 
he thought it his duty to bring the inferior state of the cotton to 
the attention of (lovernmcnt. Ifo recommended that this consign- 
ment of cotton should not bo sent to England. Government ordered 
the superintendent of experiments to Bombay to examine the cotton. 
Tlio (examination of the parcels showed that out of 4553 bales of 
American cottoji 723 contained inferior and dirty staple. On this, 
early in 1853, Government issued orders that on receipt of the 
cotton whicli had already been ordered, no more was to be bought, 
that/ the (quantity on which advances had already been made was to 
be cand’iilly examined, and that none but what was good was to 
be sent to England. In 1854, under orders from the Court of 
Directors the accounts of all Government shipments were made up 
by the Accountant General. These shipments included nine consign- 
ments. 1’liey aniount(‘d to 5571 packages, of whicli 5 119 were bales, 
152 wore half bales, and three were bnridl('s or dolcrns. Of the nine 
consignnumts scnaui showed a profit of £7950 (Rs. 79,500) and two 
showed a loss of £1(577 (Us. 10,770), that is on the whole transactions 
a net profit of £(5273 (Hs. (52,730). No details are available to show 
what portion of (he whole amount was Belgaum cotton, but it is worthy 
of nolo tliaf- there w’as no Belgaum cotton in the two shipments that 
show^ed a loss. 

In 1855, an (‘iiterprising merchant, Mr. A. C. Brice, settled in 
Dharwilr and did a large cotton business. A sub-agency was 
established at Saundatti to buy Belgaum cotton, and he projected 
more agencies in the same district. Mr. Brice owned upwarcls of a 
thousand head of draught cattle and a corresponding stock of cotton 
carts. 

Tim years later during the American war the Belgaum cotton 
trade grc^atly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing prevented 
the cotton from realizing nearly so high a price as it would 
have fetched had it been clean. The cITorts made to chock fraud 
and to improve the outtuni of cotton by spreading the use of 
American seed and of saw^gins have been shown under the heads 
of Adulteration and Ginning. The immense number of small 
ginning places made it almost impossible to chock the mixing of 
cotton and the adding of dirt, and the difBculty of keeping saw-gins 
in order and the damage caused by saw-gins in bad order prevented 
the efforts to improve the cotcon trade from succeeding. Since 
1870 partly from the decline in the value of the American cotton, 
but chiefly from the difficulty of getting it ginned, the growth of 
American cotton and the use of saw-gins have almost ceased. Since 
187(5 tlio Government supervision of the trade and of the gins has 
been withdrawn. 

The w^hole exports of Belgaum cotton, together with a smal} 
quantity from South Bijdpur and neighbouring Native State, reach 
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Bombay through the Batnfigiri ports. The famine of 1876 and 1877 
lowered the value of the Ratn^lgiri exports from £400,750 in 1874-75 
to £330,946 in 1877-78 and to £331,738 in 1878-79. For the five 
years ending 1882-83, the returns of the customs divisions of 
Anjanvel, Ratudgiri, Vijaydiirg, Mai van, and Vengurla give the 
highest value of cotton at £491,240 in 1879 80, the lowest at 
£331,738 in 1878-79, and the average at £401,300. The details are : 

Co ttOaV Expoii Ts, / < 


OrsTOMS 

Division. 


Vau'K ok 

13\'1*outh. 


1878-70. 

1S70-80. 

IhSO-Sl. 

188J-H2. 

1882-83. 

1’otjil. 


£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Vengurla .. 

210,112 

2 m,r.;i 2 

204,27s 

228,4 SI 

2.'ir),527 

1 ,240,880 

Anjiinvel ... 

Ii.;,:i04 

22H,0!)() 

170,814 

102,70r» 

11 1,200 

737,320 

Katn&giri ... 

r> 

:ni 

20 

11 

2M0 

r»02 

Vijiiydurg .. 

:ns7 

l.'^.02 

22r»i 

2007 

lO'.K) 

11,010 

M&haii 

70 

2712 

201 

270 

370H 

7i»:»7 

Total . 

;wi,73s 

404,240 

47;{,«{54 

;K14,423 

372,430 

3,000, ri04 
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According to rough estimates by Bombay merchants and cotton 
dealers, of the total supply of American cotton or as it is called 
sawginned Dhdrwar received at Bombay from the Bombay Kanidtak 
about sixty-eight per cent is from Dhilrwar and the n'msrin lug thirty- 
two per cent from Bolgaum, Bijapur, and the Bombay Karnatak states ; 
and of the Kunita or local cotton supply about sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Bolgiium and Bijapur and thirty-two j)or cent comes from 
Dharwar. Nearly the whole of tho American goes from Bombay to 
Europe; none is used locally and very little remains in Jlombjiy. Tho 
Kumta when pure, though not very white has a strong and fairly long 
staple. It is particularly well suited for spinning the lower counts of 
yarn up to twenties and is largely used in tho Bombay mills. Very 
little goes to Europe. According to tho Bombay Cotton Report for 
1882-83 in the Bombay market sawginned Dharwar averaged about 
6id. the pound in 1879-80, 5 in 1880-81, 5c/. in 1881-82, and4Jci. 
in 1882-83 ; in the Liverpool market it averaged the pound in 

1879-80, 5H in 18.^0-81, in 1881-82, and 5i^/. in 1882-83. 

In the Bombay market Kumta or local cotton sold for 5 Jd. tho pound 
in 1879-80, 4|d. in 1880-81, 4 \d, in 1881-82, and in 1882-83 ; 
in the Liverpool market it sold for b'id. the pound in 1879. 80, 4*j gd. 
in 1880-81, 4|d. in 1881-82, and 4/^/2. in 1882-83. Inquiry in 
Bombay shows that in the Bombay market a klumdi of 784 pounds 
of sawginned Dhdrwar is at present (December 1883) worth £2 
(Rs. 20) more than a hhandioi Kumta. In November 1879 a klumdi 
of Broach was worth £ I lO,*?. (Rs, 15) more Wmxi n khandi of saw- 
ginned Dhirwdr and £3 to £3 4«. (Rs. 30-32) more than a khamli 
of Kumta; at present (1883) Broach is worth £2 10.s*. (Rs. 25) more 
than sawginned Dharwar and £4 10.9. to £5 (Rs. 45-50) more than 
Kumta. In November 1879 a khandi of good Dholera was worth 
10«. (Rs. 5) more than a khandi of good sawginned Dbdrwar and 
£1 10«. (Rs. 15) more than a khandi of Kumta ; at present- there is 
BO ditference between the value of Dholera and of sawginned 
DbArw&r and a khandi of Dholera is worth £2 (Rs. 20) more than a 
khandi of Kunita. In 1879 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
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worth id. more than a -pound of good sawginnod Dh&rwfir an4 
1 id. more than a pound of good-fair Kumta ; at present a pound of 
American Mid Orleans (November 1883) is worth l-/ 7 rd. more than 
good sawgiimcd Dharwar and ly^d. more than good-fair, Kumta. 

Besides cotton the chief Belgau in exports are brassware^ grind-* 
stones, grain, butter, and cloth. Of brassware the chief articles 
are brass lainjistaiids or ttamais, small water-sipping ladles and cups 
or jKtIi jHiiLrliapdlrln, small round god-boxes or sampushtas, waving 
larnjw or nirfhijaiifi, and other articles used in worship. These are 
made by the Otari casters of Gokilk and sold at Gokdk to dealers 
from Kolhilpnr, Dharwar, and Hnbli. Grindstones are made at 
Arbhavi in Gokak by masons or Patharvats, and taken for sale in 
carts or on pack asses to Poona, S^ltara, and Dharwar. Rico wheat 
millet and gram, molasses, and tobacco are bought from the Lingayat, 
Jain, Maratha, and Musahmin growers by the trading carriers and 
tra<lers of the market towns, and sent to Kaladgi, Dhdrwar, Goa, 
Vcngurla, Riijaimr, Sirsi, and sometimes to Bombay. Clarified 
butter is bought from Manitha Lingayat and Jain husbandmen 
eiiiier in tlujir own villages or in market towns on market days, and 
is scut in tin boxes by a few Narvekar dealers to Bombay by 
Venguiia. Of cloth, or womeu^s robes arc best woven at 

Belgauni, Gokak, and JWil-Ilongal, and dhotars or waistcloths at 
Belgaum and Bail-IIongal in Sampgaon. Robes waistcloths and 
oMu*r cojirso cotton cloth are genei'ally bought from the weavers by 
the local trader’s and either locally sold to Goa, Rajapur, and other 
Konkiiii traders (ir sent for sale to Dharwdr and Kaladgi. 
Myrobalans or hinlda are sent in large quantities from Belgaum. 
They grow wild in the forests of Kharutpur, Belgaum, and Chikodi, 
and ai’o gatlim’od for the forest oflicers daring the fair season and 
kept at Governineut stores where they are sold to contractors. The 
contractors send the myrobalans to Vcngurla where they are sold to 
agents of Bombay and European merchants. 

There lias of late been a considerable increase in the import of 
European cotton yarn and cloth, boots and stockings, and among 
articles of ^house furniture clocks, watches, glasses, ornamental chairs, 
and tables. These articles are used by the well-to-do, especially by 
those who have received an English education. Kerosine oil and 
matches arc largely imported and are used by all except the poorest* 

III.— INDUSTRIES. 

The chief Belgaum crafts arc cotton-ginning, cotton spinning and 
weaving, calico-printing, dyeing, toy-making, copper and brass 
work, pottery, and oil-pressiug. 

One of the chief industries of tho district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating of tho cotton wool from the cotton seed. 
Though the practice is greatly neglected, the cotton should be dried 
before it is ginned. If it is not dried the fibre is stained or otherwise 
harme^. To dry it the cotton is spread in the sun and is frequently 
turned So that every part of it, especially the seed, may be thoroughly 
dried. Seed-cotton or kapds is not in good order for ginning unlesfli 
the seed cracks, and does not crush between the tegth of tho ph; 
Cotton cannot be rightly ginned in wet or even in damp weather.' A / 
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^hort smart shower unless followed by a steady dry wind will stop 
' ibotton-ginning for days. 

Each landholder is careful to put on one side part of his best 
local cotton for home spinning. This is ginned separately and 
with much more care than what is meant for sale. The quantity 
set apart for homo spinning depends on the number of women in 
the household and the leisure tliey have for working the spinning 
machine or nalu-rnii. For homo-spinning the staple is so well 
cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a dozen pounds! 
Three machines are used for ginning cotton, the ginning wheel or 
charkha, the foot-roller or hattigmhia, and the sawgin. The ginning 
wheel or charkha, though still found in a few remote villages in the 
north of the district, has for many years been discarded in favour of the 
foot-roller. The ginning wheel is a very rough niachino. It consists 
of two cylinders, one of wood tho otlier of iron, which revolve ou 
endless screws at tlio ends of rollers. The cylinders, which are 
twenty to twenty-four inches long, are fixed touching each other, 
parallel and horizontal, in a strong wooden frame twelve to 
sixteen inches high. The iron cylinder which works on the 
wooden cylinder is about half an inch in diameter. It is thickest 
in tho middle and tapers slightly and gradually towards tho cuds. 
The wooden roller is much thicker. It is one and a half to two 
inches in diameter, and on oiio end has a rude wheel sixteen to 
twenty inches in diameter iixed on tho centre. A j)ioco of wood 
stuck in the rim of tho wheel servos as the Jiandle for woi king the 
roller. On the other side of the ginning wheel, at the end of the 
iron roller, is a second handle for turning it. WJicJi in woi*k, the 
ginning wheel is fixed on the ground between two jx'rsons, each of 
whom takes a handle and turns it in an opj)osito direction, and by 
turns feeds the wheel with seed cotton. Tho sec^d is turned out on 
one side and the wool on the other. Nothing but cotton is cleaned 
in the wheel. It turns out more work than the foot-roller, but does 
not work so well. The cost of ginning with the wheel is about half- 
way between the co: t of gmning by the saw gin and by tho foot- 
roller. 

The chief local appliance for ginning cotton is the foot-roller called 
hattigiidda in K^lnaresc. The foot roller is a rude primitive 
machine which does not cost more than li?. (8 as.). Its chief parts 
are the tevantghi that is the three-legged stool on which the ginner 
sits worth 2d. (1| as.) ; the nru-kul or tlat-stone about one foot by six 
inches and two inches thick worth 3d. (2 as.) ; tho kuda an iron 
roller about one foot long and tapering from about three-quarters 
of an inch in the middle to a point at the ends worth Gd. (4 a.s-.) ; and 
two wooden soles or pavantgis for placingunder the feet when turning 
the roller, generally made of flat pieces of split bamboo costing little 
or nothing. The foot-roller is worked only by women and girls. In 
cleaning cotton by the foot-roller the seed cotton is laid in the sun, 
'frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply beaten wiCh a thin 
: bamboo called shedi that it may be as loose as possible for ginning. 

, When a heap of cotton is ready the ginner sits on her three- 
ilegged stool. She sets the stone on the ground before her and on 
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the stone lays the iron roller whose ends stand about three inches 
beyond the side of the stone. On each end of the roller she sets 
one of tho bamboo soles. She loans forward still sitting but partly 
balancing herself on her feet which she rests on the bamboo soles 
at tho ends of tho roller. She takes a handful of seed cotton in 
her right hand and pressing with her feet on tho bamboo soles 
moves tho roller back and forwards on the stone. As the roller 
moves sh(i dro})s seed cotton under it and the pressure of the roller 
on the seed cotton separates the wool from the seed. The seed 
comes out in front and the cotton wool comes out behind. As the 
cotton wo(il comes out the ginnor keeps j)ulling it under her stool 
with her left hand. 

The rates for cleaning with the foot-roller vary in difforent places. 
The following are perhaps about tho commonest. The owner of tho 
cotton or the owner’s man, serves the seed cotton to the women in a 
body. As each woman brings her cleaned cotton back, it is weighed 
and she is ])aid at a rate equal to about 3^^. 4d. (Ks. 1-}^) the 
hundredweiglit of ginned cotton. Another plan is to serve seed 
cotton to each woman, and pay her hy the weight of the seed 
cotton. In this case the rate represents about S.s*. 'id. (Rs. 
the hundredweight of cleaned cotton. On the other hand, if they 
wish the coMou to bo really clean and free from seed or dirt the 
woman is juiid by tho amount of seed and dirt she takes out of the 
cotton Sit rsitc's wliicdi ri»proscnt a charge of about 4s. 4^d. (Rs. 2-”^) 
a hniidredweiglit. Tho system of having two ginning rates, a high 
rsite to (Misnro clean cotton for tho local spinners and a low rate to 
ensure dirty cotton for the Boinbsiy buyers, prevails over the whole 
district. If honestly worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better 
than any other machine. It is tho only machine that does no harm 
to the libre. At the same time the process is very slow. This 
slowness is a serious evil as tho ]oc*al cotton cannot be ginned in 
time to reach llombay before the rains, and by being packed in 
leaky godowns and dirty sheds loses much of its value. 

The outturn of American Belgaura is now so trifling that few sawgins 
are used and these few are in bad repair. Most of these sawgins 
have <c :i to eighteen saws. The machine is worked by the hand in 
a room eighteen feet by fifteen. Hie room is divided into two 
spaces separated by firm bamboo matting. Of the two spaces the 
smaller about twelve feet is luscd as a lint room, and the larger is 
set apart; for the gin. Tho gin must be fii^mly placed against the 
partition of the smaller room. In tho partition-matting a hole should 
bo cut of the size of the gin-flue and the flue should be placed in the 
hole and passed two or three inches beyond it. The small or lint 
room should not be too air-tight ; if it is too air-tight the flue gets 
choked and hinders the working of the gin. The gin must be 
perfectly level as well as firm. It must be so firmly secured either 
by strong pegs or masonry that while at work it remains perfectly 
still. *Thc smaller strap should then be put on the inner and larger 
riinof tho saw pulley, and over the top of the brush pulley; 
will make tho brush pulley move inwards, that is in the opposili^ 
direction to the saws. • The band must be fized round the wheel* 
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of a pulley post at the back of the gin and tightened by a rack 
fastened to the pulley ‘post. Caro must bo taken that the fans or 
brushes keep the Hue clear of ginned cotton^ and at tho samo time 
raise enough draught to drive the ginned cotton twelve or fourteen 
feet. If .the fans are not properly arranged, tho ginned cotton will 
gather close to the mouth of the flue, and stop the gin. Tho spindle 
of the driving wlieel must bo placed eighteen feet from tlio saw 
pulley, and the wheel should he placcjd in a line with tho gin so that 
the strap or band may run freely and smoothly. Tho band should 
have holes in its joining ends so that it may be tightened or shickoncd 
at will. When the band is arranged tho wheel should bo firmly 
fixed, so that it may work with perfect steadiness. Five work(u*sare 
wanted, four drivers at tho wheel and one to feed i he gin . j'he feeder 
places a quantity of seed-cotton on the top of tho mnehiiio, and with 
his back to tho driving wheel stands o])posite and close to tho gin, 
facing the ho})per-bo\ which receives the se(id-cotton aiul in which 
tho saws revolve. Experience is wanted to innk(^ a good feeder, so 
that tho roll of the cotton in tlui hopjMir-hox may revolve ('qnally 
and steadily. At starting it is well to till the liof)p(n* with a mixture 
of equal parts of seed and sccd-cottoii. The feeder should them lift 
the box on its hinges, high enough to ke('p the saws clear of the 
• mixture in the hopper. IMjcii the driv(»rs should begin and as soon 
as the gin is in motion, the box should bo put down sharply, eveidy,. 
and firmly. Tho working of the saws fort*os tho eonbaits of tho box 
to go round, and tho feeder must kce]> on snj)plyijig cot Ion ina'ther too 
slowly nor too fast. The roll or eont<'iits of the l)o\ should move 
steadily with the hoppc'r full, but not over(;barg(‘d. If th(‘ roll of 
cotton in the box does not b(?gin to go round as soon iih th(‘ saws are 
in motion tho box shonhl he lifted once, oi* if nec(‘ssary t \vie(i, a-iid bo 
again carefully set down in tlie way (l(‘scrihe(l. 1'his lift iiig will also 
bo necessary every now and then to clear the box of the cleaiisefl seed 
that may gather at the bottom of the grates. In line bi’ighl wea-1 lior, 
for damp at once iiijurcjs ginning, an (‘ighte(‘n-sa,w gin in good 
work will in an hour gin one hundredweight of seed eotton. Jn 
starting and working a gin care must be taken that the sa,ws revolve 
through the cotton only, and that they do not rnh against tlio grates. 
To make sure of this tho hopper should he allowed to become empty 
or almost empty, and, with tho hand resting on the saw whirl, tho 
saws should be made to revolve slowly. If any of the saws gives 
‘the slightest touch to the sides of the grates, tho adjustment is 
wrong. The saws are easily put right by seizing the saw in a pair 
of plyers or pincers and working it until it is soon to revolve in 
the exact centre of the space between the grates. If all tlio saws 
press on one side, tho whole of them and tho spindle are wrong, and 
to put them right the spindlo must bo properly replaced on the 
bearings. Unless these adjustments are made tho fibre will bo 
damaged. Every time that tho saws are examined, the seed board 
must be carefully replaced, or the seed will either fall too freely and 
not properly stripped of tho wool, or, if the opening is too ^mall, the 
seed will not fall away at all and the gin will be stopped. Tho seed 
board is easily replaced by the travelling nuts that are fitted for the 
^ purpose. Every care should be taken that' the cotton seed is free 
B 80—44 
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from stones, lumps of earth, or other matter likely to injure the 
teeth of the saws. Tlie pfiii should bo kept carefully clean and all ' 
its bearings well oiled. Of the three inodes of ginning the sawgin 
is much the must rapid. An eighteen saw-gin driven by four men 
and fed by a fifth will turn out twenty pounds of clean cotton in 
less than half an hour. Two men working a wheel giu or charka turn 
out about twenty pounds of clean cotton in twelve hours. Thefoot- 
roller works still more slowly. Ginning with the foot-roller costs 
about h.alf as much again as ginning with the saw-gin, and the cost 
of the wheel gin is about half-way between the cost of the foot- 
roller and of the saw-gin. 

The arrangements for working saw-gins vary greatly. The richer 
dealers often employ their own staff of men so that it is not easy to 
calculate what the ginning costs them. When the owner of the seed 
cotton has neither a gin nor his own men he commonly gives 694 
pounds of American seed cotton to five labourers four of whom 
drive and one f(^ods the gin. 'riiose men are bound to give the 
owner 482 pounds of ginned seed and the 212 pounds of cotton 
wool. For this they are paid 4/?. Gr/. (Fs. 2J) which is about 
2.V. 4A</. (Rs.l tlie hundredweight of clean staple. The charge 
for the use of a gin vjiries from 2s. (Re.l) the 694 pounds of 
cotton seed in the slack sea.sou to 4.v. or G.*?. (lls. 2 -3) in the busy 
season. TIkj nominal outturn of clean cotton is 212 pounds in 674 
pounds. 'JMiis is much above the actual outturn and to bring the 
weight of cl(!Mn cotton to what is rcipiirc'd tho labourers have to 
add W(‘ight. 'J'o increase tho weight of tho clean cotton they let 
as much dirt as they can pass among tho clean cotton and with 
this objf'ct always prefer to uso gins which are out of order. A 
saw-gin in really good order if honestly worked, gives much less 
than 212 pounds of good clean cotton wool from 694 pounds of 
the present poor and mixed American. JVlr. E. P. Robertson, when 
Collector of Dharwar (1868-1875) brought to notice that gin-owners 
kept their saw-gins unrepaired for years till the teeth of the saws 
wore almost worn away. Saws worn to knives cleaned more cotton 
and cleaned it more easily than when the saws were fresh. The 
fact that saws worn to knives cut the cotton into masses of fluff 
made no difference to the gin owners. 

Though the saw-gin is intended only for American cotton, it is 
often used in the Kjlnarcso districts for ginning the local staple, 
especially when the local cotton has been dulled or soiled by rain 
or has been beaten down on the ground. With the foot-roller it is 
impossible to give damp and dirty local cotton anything like a good 
appearance so tho holder passes it through a saw-gin, which freshens 
it and makes it look better. The dealer generally does his best to 
pass this sawginned local cotton as sawginned American, and those 
who do not know sawginned American are often deceived. 

A sQriouB objection to the general use of the saw-gin is thei 
difficult^ of keeping the teeth of the saws in order. Many 
experiments have failed because the teeth, of the saws were either 
badly shaped or were too sharp. The tooth should be a not too 
blunt hook, in shape much like a rose thorn. As the saws move 
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round in the hopper^ the tooth catches the fibre. To do its work 
properly the tooth must be sharp enough to catch the fibre and 
blunt enough to hold the fibre without in the least cutting it. 
If the tooth is too flat or blunt it will catch the cotton and crush it, 
and often the seed as well, m lumps against the grates of the gin. 
If the brushes or fans are in pioper order, tlicy sweep off the 
fibre as soon as tho tnoth has laid hold of it. If the brush docs 
not sweep off the fibre, the fibre is earned round back into the 
hopper, and tlio tooth, blocked with the fibre, forces its way through 
the seed cotton doing much harm. To keep tho fetdh at the proper 
sharpness and curve Mr Walton (1805-18^0) iomid it necessary 
to make a special file. Ever) woikman who filed the teeth had tho 
model of apeitect tooth with bun and was told to tile the tooth to 
the shape of the undorpoiiit of a iiiaii^s littl(» finger Many American 
planters object to bran-new saw^-gins. The plantius take off ilio 
roughness of fresh tooth by w’orkiug them for a littlo with cotton 
seed and sand. 

Tho following is a summary of the effoits which have boon made 
to introduce the use ot saw-gms into JJelgaum. Saw'-giiis wero 
brought into India a^ eaily as l<S28. In 182S one of two Whitney 
saw-gins sent by the Court of Diroctois to the Bombay (Jovcinment 
was forwarded to the Bombay Kariiatak for trial. So long as tho 
saws were under skilled European coutiol and care they workoil 
well. But all oflicers agreed that it was uijsale fo trust tliem to 
cotton-growers or cotton dcalois Tlu' iiustako was at fiist made of 
ginning tho local cotton in the siw-gins. Jii miny cases tiu' result 
was that the cotton was cut (o jiiei cs. Jii fac ( tho siw-gin is suit(‘d 
only to Newv Oilcans cotton, whose hbie cling', so tighlly to tho 
seed that tlic ordiinry gm cannot separato it. In Ihj'), Loid 
Ellonboiongh, Piesident ot the Ihiard of Coniinissioiiei s ior tho 
Affairs of India, suggested tint sjieduums ot tlie maehiinry used in 
cleaning cotton in Aineri(*a, Bia/il, India, and Egypt, slioiild bo 
sent to London, and that Indian seed cotton sbould be sent with tho 
gins that experts migh' dc t*^*! mine wliu'h w<is the bi*st ui.k lime. A 
foot-roller and a whecl-giii wen' sent by i)r. Lush fiom B( Igauiii 
In 1836 to encourage the cotton tiade, the Bombay (Joverument 
abolished the 5v. 6d (Bs 2^) tav on wheed gins. This iihmsuic did 
not much affect Belgaum. In 1838 Dr. Lush condemned tho 
American Whitney gms. He said much time had bc‘en lost ]>y 
assuming that because tho macliino did well in America it must do 
well in India. lie added that a gin was wanted which would do tho 
same for India that the Whitney giii Lad clone foi Anieiica. ()a 
this the Court of Directors offered a prize of LI 00 (K^. 1000) to 
encourage mechanics to invent a gin suitable for Indian cotton. 
The result was unsatisfactory. Saw-gins wc^ro fii^'t made in the 
Karnitak about 1845. Nearly at the same time, with the aid of 
local craftsmen, Mr. Mercer the American planter succeeded in 
making a saw-gin in DharwAr and Mr. Channing m Belgaurn.* Tho 
local saw-gin though somewhat imperfect w’oikcd fairly so long as 
it was under skilled supervision and management. Under every 
o&er condition it failed. As the number of local saw-gins increased, 
it was found impossible to keep wooden framed gins in repair* 
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They were also found unsuited for permanent use by the husband- 
men. No matter how well seasoned the wood and excellent the 
workmaiislii}), tlioy fell to pieces under the rough treatment of the 
gin fnviK'rs and tlieir servants. In tho towns and villages the 
local saw -gin was never successful till every possil)le part of it was 
made (if 1 lie strongest iron. Ev^en iron gins are so roughly used 
that it takes tho most constant efforts to keep them in anything 
like good order. V\"hon he has bought a saw-gin, the local dealer 
thinks Ikj has doiK) all ho should be called on to do, and that his 
first expense should be his last. He does not understand that * 
saw-gins want k(»o])ing up to tho mark. So long as it can go round, 
ho is most unwilling to spend even tho smallest sum to keep his 
gin in repair. 

In 18 I f some coHon dealers objeetod to tlie saw-gins because 
tho eot.toii ilujy turned out was ton clean. About the same time the 
Coll(‘ct<)i* ri'portcd that the cotton dealers at Hail-IIongal and 
Samulalli, had applied that saw-gins might be put up in their 
towns. Th(3 Colh‘(!tor was allowed to grant their rer|uost and Mr. 
Chnnning siit u]) llu3 gins in some old (h)veruiiient buihlings at the 
cost of about 120 (Its. 200). In thi3 same year (18 to) Government 
sol- up two more saw-gins one at. Mnrgod and another of fourteen 
saws on liu* G(»verimii‘nt farm at Nagenlial. Exi'ept the gin on the 
(ioveninuMil farm thi'se saw-gins were li't to local dealers. To 
cTK'ourage candul picking the ginning cliargtJS were 2.s*. (Re. 1) for 
/hO pottiids (twi'iity-sovcn vinns) of well picked and 072 pounds 
(tw(‘n(y-i‘oiir untmt) of ordinai’ily })icki‘d secd-cotton. JMr. Chauning 
r(‘pi‘eseiited that, if the price? of saw-ginning was brought within 
tho means of the local merchants, ho bcli(?vcd saw-gins would come 
into goucral iisi' throughout Jh'lganm. He asked to be allowed to 
jnake two machines a.t a cost of cLH) 1 G^v. (Us. 198) each, which, he 
add(?(l, was about half the price at which such gins could be procured 
from Elio;! and or America. Early in 184-7 those proposals were 
saiict ioned. 

Mr. Chaimiug estimated that he could make and issue twenty good 
saw-gins at about £10 I On. (Us. 108) and good twenty-five saw-gins 
at about £17 8if. (Us. 17 1} and at ten per cent less if more than six 
were made at one time. 4^1ieso machines could be made and fitted 
on till' spot, except, tin* saws, which must be brought from England. 
>So long as those gins were umh'r direct European management and 
were mended and adjusted by skilled mechanics, they answered tbeir 
purpose w('ll. They ceased to work well when they were taken to 
dealers^ ginning houses, and sulijectcd to rough and ignorant usage. 
A machine fitted for such rough treatment was never made until 
every part of it was made oi: strong iron. Even the ii*on gins went 
wrong if workmen were not constantly going round with inspectors 
after them to see not only that tho workmen mended the gins 
properly, but that the gin-owners allowed them to mend them. 
Later in the same year (1847) tho available saw-gins were found 
to bo too few. To increase ginning facilities the Bombay 
Government applied to the Court of Directors for 5000 saws for 
now gins. Only four saw-gins* were kept on Government account 
and during the season one of these was sold for £22 (Rs. 220). 
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Sixteen more were being made for Government and for private 
persons. In the samo year the cost of cleaning American cotton 
by the saw-gin was 5d. (3J ns.) for eighty pound?, and tho cost of 
cleaning local cotton by the foot-roller was CJd. (4^ an.) for eighty 
pounds. In 1 848 the demand for saw-gins spread in some of tho 
neighbouring states. Govenimeut suggested that prizes should be 
offered to the local craftsmen for the best saw-gin. Mr. Simpson, 
the superintendent of cotton ox])oriinenls, o)i]»osed this suggestion. 
The native craftsmen had miicli skill in imitiiting', but, vvitliout 
training, they goulduot make a machine llial retjiiired such nicety and 
exactness as a saw-gin. He thought no one should bo allowed to sell 
saw-gins who had not spent six months in tho (loverument factory. 

In the same year in conseqnonco of tho representations of tho 
Honourable Mr. lleid twelve Immlri'il now saws w(>r(> recei%'od from 
England in lielg.num. Even this did not meet the dmiiand. About 
this time some of tho sawgiumal cotton sent to Ihighind was found 
to be damaged ; it was said because the gins wm o workisl at too 
great a sjieod. 'J'hero was some «lilTercnco of opinion among ex])ert8 
as to tho best number of revolutions iii tho minute. All agreed that 
handlabour, which imidiod slow turning with oceasionally'’e.\trem(‘ly 
fast spurts, was bad for tho staple. In 1852, to im])rovo tho ginning 
machinery and to settle the disputed point regarding the best 
rate of speed, (loveimnumt determined tt> hold a, public trial in 
Calcutta, and ottered a jn-ize of .C500 (Us. 500t>) to the maker of t ho 
best gin. Mr. CJiamiing, who had at first .said th.-it the best ruto 
wa.s 180 turns in tho miiuito, afterwards raised his eslimato to 200 
or 250 turns a minute. Tho Dhiirwar superintendent thought even 
a higher rate than 2-50 turns was advisable. Ojunions .still diifer 
as to tho best rate of .«})Cod. 

Early in 1819, at the .suggestion of the Manche.ster Commoroial 
Association, tho Court of l)ireetors sent out 200 c-otfago .saw-gins. 
Great pains were taken with this handy machine. No h;.ss than 
four models were made ; one chiefly of wood, the rest of iron. E.'ich 
was worked on adiffe-eiit i)hui and all w'cn; irnide iimh-r the advice 
and suggestions of those who were well atapniiiited with India and 
its cotton trade. Dr. Forlxjs Hoyle w’ho was present at the trials 
thought the gin made of iron with saws and brushes moved by 
wheels and bands the bc.st. Ho recommended that it should bo 
introduced into India chiefly on tho ground that if each land- 
holder had one of these handy machines in his house, ho would bo 
independent of other labour, and his family would gin Jiis cotton 
crop. He thought there would not Ix) much difficulty in introducing 
the gin, as it could bo no novelty in Belgaiim and other districts 
where the people were already acquainted wdth sawginning. Tho 
iron model was farther improved, and tho Court of Directors 
ordered two hundred to be sent to India. It was calculated that 
with this small machine one man would bo able to gin sixteen 
pounds of seed-cotton in the hour at an expense of less, than 6a. 
(Rs. 3) for five hundred pounds of cleaned cotton, while tho hand- 
power gins at work were found to turn out for each man less than one 
pound an hour, at an expense of nearly 8«. (Its. 4) for five hundred 
.pounds of clean staple, and the old Indian wheel-gin cleaned 
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fifty pounds of seed-cotton a day at a cost of 10«. (Bs. 5) for^ 
every five hundred pounds of cleah cotton. It was estimated that 
the cost of wear and tear, to every bale of cotton cleaned by theses 
three machines, was for the cottage gin a little over 4d. ' 
(10§ a, 9.), for the saw-gin about !«. Sd, (13J as,), and for the 
Indian wheel gin a little over Gd. (4 as.). A number of the 
cottage gins wore distributed in Bclgaumand Bijapur. They* were 
W(jrlved for a time, were never repaired, and in the end were 
tlirown on one side as lumber. I u Mi*. Walton’s opinion these cottage 
gins did not get a fair trial When worked by skillecL Europeans, as 
by Dr. Wiglit in Madras, these cottage-gins succeeded well. With 
eight of tlieni Dr. Wight ginned about 4000 pounds of cotton; if he 
had h*ad them Dr. Wight could have kept 200 gins at work. Even 
with a fair trial Mr. Walton doubted if the cotUige gins would have 
Jinsworcd in Bolgaum. ^J’hoy would be roughly used and get out of 
order and there was no means of putting them right if they once 
went out of repair. 

In 1850 the demand for saw-gins in Belgaum was at i1^ greatest 
height. Forty were at work in twenty-one towns and villages and 
orders for thirty-seven were registered. In the same year (1850) 
the Collector of Belgaum calciilaied that ginning with the foot-roller 
cost 12/?. to M-/?. (Its. G - 7) and with the saw-gin 7.s. (Rs. 3^) the 
khand'L About the same time Mr. Clianning calculated that with 
the saw-gins th(;n in work in Bolgaum, with an assistant, ho could 
clean about 1,200,000 pounds of raw or seed cotton, and without an’ 
assistant about 700,000 pounds of raw cotton a year. To meet 
the great demand for saw-gins it was arranged that ten Government 
saw-gins should bo sent from Dliarwar and that small machines 
should bo made whicli could be sold to landholders for IGs. (Rs. 8). 
It was hoped that the people would buy the small machines and 
keep them in their houses, and that this would remove one of the 
main objections to the growing of New Orleans cotton. These 
efforts ended in failure, as these small cheap gins were unsuitod to 
stand the rough and ignorant treatment they received. Up to this 
time it do('s not seem to have boon noticed that to saw-gin the local 
cotton ill the same way as the American did it incurable harm. 
^J’ho demand for gins which was so brisk in 1850 soon passed away. 
In 1851 of twenty-six (Jovernment gins only five were at work 
and of fifty-six private gins only twenty-two were at work. This 
collapse sci'iiis to have been partly due to the failure of the Ameri-. 
can crop and partly to faults in the gins. Mr. Davis, the first 
European agent in Belgaum, took twenty-five of the Government 
gins, but returned tlioni as he found they did not work well. 

About 1851 the Bombay Government sent to Belgaum some 
cotton cleaning machines, designed and constructed by a Mr. 
Mather, for which he ]^d received a prize of £50 (Rs. 500) and 
the Bengal Agricultural Society's Medal. Captain, afterwards 
Sir George Wingate, the head of the Southern Mardtha Revenue 
Survey, Svho had paid particular attention to cotton cleaning , 
machinery, tested the Mather gin and pronounced it a poor adaptation > 
of the native wheel-gin and inordinately dear at £8 (Rs. Su). In" 
this opinion all officers who tried the Mather gin agreed. In 1852; 
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[ €d fifty Government saw-gins only two were at work and of tliirty- 
liine private saw-gins only thirteen were at work. In 1855 Mr. 

, Reeves brought to notice the damage done by saw-gins in bad order. 
The landholders and local dealers of Dharwilr and Bel gaum looked 
solely to the quantity of cleaned cotton they could turn out in a day. 
They were reckless as to the way in which the cotton was cleaned ; 
they worked their saw-gins so long as they could bo kept going. 
In 1856 when the orders of the Court of Directors to stop cotton 
experiments reached Belgaum the Government ginning houses 
were valued at about £712 (Rs. 7120). The order stopping experi- 
ments was modified as regarded saw -gins as it was found that no one 
but Government could supply them. The damage done by careless 
ginning, of which Mr. Reeves complained, proved so serious that 
some new machines of the best quality wore ordered. The new 
machines were carefully distributed in Dharwnr, but in Belgaum and 
Bijdpur little was done. To keep the cotton-ginning machinery 
in repair apprentices, all of them Indo-Kuropcan youths were (1857) 
trained under the superintendents. Some of the apprentices learned 
well, but none stuck to the work as all found bettor-paid employment. 
Government sold the English-made gins at £40 (Us. 400) for an 
eighteen and £20 (Ils. 200) for a ten saw-gin complete including the 
driving gear. The machines were of the best class and were always 
put up and thoroughly tested before they were made over to 
purchasers. During the American War (1862- 1805) immense 
numbers of gins were imported’ and made in the country. 

In 1800 and 1807 Mr. Walton, iho superintendent of Govern- 
ment cotton ginning, established repairing factories at Navalgund 
and Ron in Dh^rwar. As these factories wero near the Belgaum 
and South Bijapur frontiers they wero entrusted with the gins of 
those two districts. The factm-ics were much used till, in 1870, 
Mr. Walton left for England, and it was arranged that the 
Dharwdr factories were not to mend gins beyond DharwAr limits. 
Since then the Belgaum aud Bijdpur saw-gius have fallen more and 
more out of order, u^Hil the people have almost ceased to grow 
American cotton because they have no machinery to clean it with. 
So far as is known only about thirty saw-gins arc loft in the district. 
Of the thirty, twenty-eight are in seven villages of Rarasgad and 
two are at Bail-Hongal a large village in Sainpgaon. Of these thirty 
gins few are in yse, partly because of tho want of means for 
repairing them. The price of gins which during tho American war 
was as high as £120 (Rs. 1200) now ranges from £5 to £8 
(Rs.50‘.80). 

No Belgaum cotton is either full-pressed or half-pressed. In 1847 
Mr. Channing devised a cotton-press at an estimated cost of £8 
(Rs. 80) which the Collector said could be made and put up by any 

• local mechanic. Mr. Channing was allowed to set up this press in 
the town of Saundatti. Many other attempts have been made to 
introduce the use of presses. All have failed. Tho failure had been 
due partly to. tho difficulty of keeping the machinery in order, but 
ebie^ because the exporters cannot trust the local dealers. The 
exporter knows tbat when opportunity offers^ the up-country ginner 
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and dealer will always adulterate and pack falsely. So the cotton he 
buys must bo Iof)scly packed that his hand may be able to reach any 
part ot the bundle. So long as this well-founded distrust continuea 
no pi OSS ean sueceed. A minor objection to pressing was that the 
rartmen charged as much and olteii more for carrying pressed than 
unjiressc d cotton. It is doubtful wlielhor half presses would be a 
gain; bid there is no doubt that the cotton trade would greatly 
profit if Ijalos could be lull pressed lu Belgaum and Dharwar and 
sent unopened to IJuiojic. 

The (Inef cofton weaMug towns are, in order of importance, 
(lok.ik with a yearly outtuiii ot goods valued at about £15,000 
(lbs. 1,50,000), Cliikodi 8ank(‘sh\iir and Bail-JIongal each with a 
ycaily outturn valued at about L12,0u0(Bs. 1,20,000), Belgaumwitha 
yearly outtuin v.diied at about G1 1,500(Ks.l, 15,000), Aliindgod Athni 
JVii*hh.i])ur and Deslinur (‘ach with a yearly outturn \alucd at about 
£10,000 (Us 1,00,000), Manoli und (rarl ITasnar each with a yearly 
outturn \alu(‘d «it about £0500 (Rs. 95,000), yaundatti with a yearly 
outturn \ aim d .d about £0000 (lis. 00,(H)0), Kittur with a yearly 
oidtuiu A allied at about £7500 (Us. 75,000), Alugutkhan-Hubli 
B.igesadi A1 ndial and Sulibliavi encli willi a yearly outturn valued 
at about 17(K)0 (Us 7<b000), >»(‘Stiigi with a jeaily outturn valued 
at about C0500 (Us (r>,()00), and Sainpgaon w itJi u joaily outturn 
valued id about LlOOt) (Us 10,000). Wca^In^» is also earned on to 
a lair extend at 'railsaiig, J\ai>\ad, Shailli.d, Ainapur and Kuninadi, 
in Athni , at \nkalgi, Vadvad, Ka\ jalgi, Maiudapur, and Kurbat 
in (lokiik ; at Nipani, llukc'ri, UJioja, and Kaiigoli in Chikodi ; at 
Ko\ad and Chaudgad in Belgaum; at Uidi, Khanapur, Nandgad, 
Itgi, l\iras\ad, l\ita\ad, Boganar, and Ifaidur m Khanapur; at 
fcSaiigoli, Alankc'tti, Nagenlial 0\n nii*i i, and llanchkidti in Sampgaon; 
and at Yi knndi, Asundi, Sutigcui, Siisaiighi, llasur, and llanchinhal 
in J’.iiaso.id. The* ,V‘aily outturn ut all the hand looms of the district 
is estiinali d to be Avoitb aboid £200,000 (Us. 2,00,000).^ 

S])inning is c lined on all o\er tlie district t‘xce'])t in Belgaumand 
Klianajuii, and is jn.utiseHl moic or loss b\ the women of every casto 
e\cei)t Braliinaus. The women spend most ot their spare time in 
niakinjT cotton jarn. In most blaek jilaiu villages the jam is made 
e tlicr lioin cotton grown on tlu‘ sjunneVs land, or from the cotton 
which has l»ocii ])aid to the Avoincn and cliildivn of the house for 
juckiiig their neiglibours’ crop. The* larn is taken to market and is 
tlieio edhc'r sold tor ready money, or bartered for salt, grain, curry 
stult, and other articles. Pedt} dealers move about the country and 
attend the village WH*ekly uinikcts to gather yarn. When they have 
gathered a large (piantity, they take it for sale to one of the leading 
hand-loom Avea\mg towns. 

For spinning into yarn and weaving into cloth the Belgaum and 
Bijapur people use nothing but the local cotton. They say that they 

^Tlicfe aie Mr. Walton’s estimates for 1879 (Belgaum Cotton, 142). Since 1879 
cliicfly tiom the competition of Bombay steam made cloth the h^d loom weaviilff' 
has dt dined. The opening of i ail ways and the establishment of mills at Hubli and 
probably at other Kdnarese trade centres will farther depress the local hand-looBi 
industry. 
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cannot spin sawginned Aniericaii, they use none of it and the wholo 
crop is exported. As lias been noticed they take the greatest pains 
that the cotton they spin is pure. The cotton is picked with special 
care and they ensure thoronghnoss and honesty oh the part of the 
foot-roll ginners by paying them, not as they do when the cotton is 
to be exported by the weight of tlie ginned cotton, but by the weight 
of the seeds and dirt ginned out of the cotton. The local cotton 
cleaned by the foot-roller makes a strong and good though somewhat 
coarse and uneven yarn, and the local hand-loom clotli is wonderfully 
strong and lasting. The local cotton is jds») largtdy used in tlie 
Bombay mills and the demand would bo greater if tlie growers took 
anything like tlie care of the cotton they export which they take of 
‘^ihe cotton they spin. Tho immense number of foot-ndler ginning- 
places, for every bolder of cotton works foot-rollers in his own house 
or yard, makes the checking of mixing an almost hopeless task. 

Before cotton is ready for sjiinning, it has to l)(' teasiMl by tho 
Pinjaris or cotton-teasers most of whom are Muhammadans, 'riieso 
Pinjdris tease the eotton by laying it on tho tight gut string of a 
harp-shaped frame called Ijcssi, which they set trembling by beating 
it with a dumb-bell shaped blackwood mullet.^ In teasing cotton 
the harp-shaped frame or hessh is fastened to tho roof of the lionso 
with the wooden part up, 4’he sieve or htfti is set on tho ground 
below tho frame and on the sieve cotton is piled. Tho teaser sits 
on tho loft of tho sieve and taking the fraim^ in his loft hand anil 
tho dumb-bell mallet in his right hand, draws tin* gut string of tho 
frame among tho pile of cotton and deals tho string so shai’j) and 
heavy a blow that, tho quivering giit tosses the cotton into tho air 
and opens it letting the dust and dirt pass through the sieve on to 
tho floor. With two or three teasing frames at work tlie air is so 
thick Avith dust and fluff that no one but a f(*aser can slay in tho 
room. When tho teaser thinks he has made tlu? cotton clean and 
soft enough, he takes the ta]K'riug bamboo stick in his right liand 
and rolling it deftly on his thigh gathers at tlie stick point ‘a 
finger-long curl or roK of cotton called haiiji. A ti'asm* is paid 
{2 as,) for cleaning about six and a half pounds cuUimI a dhuda of 
these curls or rolls, yomeliim's, instead of clcfaning otlier mcn^a 
cotton, the teaser buys cotton from jietty hawki'rs or from small 
village shopkeepers who take cotton from pickers in exchange for 
Balt, grain, and curry stuff; teases it ; and sells tho rolls al 5 Jd. rt.v.) 
the pound. • These rolls are seldom so well cleaned as the rolls which 
a teaser turns when ho is called to a mau^s house and paid to icaso 
the cotton. 

The next process in working cotton Into yarn is reeling. Cotton Is 
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. ^ The parts of the teasing appliance are a blachwood frame called hpRH (K . ) worth 
lOs. (Ks. 5) ; a goat-^t cord called bihu {"&.,) fastened as tight as a harx)-string from 
fpnd to end of the frame, worth 2«. (Re. 1) ; a dumb-bell Bh.aped bhiukw(|pd mallet 
h Called korathi (K.) worth Is. (8 lu.) ; a bambo^ Imw with a common string called' &t7fa 
' (&.), worth Sd. anna) ; a bamboo sieve called tuUi (K.), on which the teased cotton 
- Create letting the dust and dirt pass through, worth Gd. (4 as.) ; a. tapering eighteen 
' lone stick called gania (K. ) round which the teaser winds the teased cotton in 
eilrls or nanjis worth Jd. (j anna), and a bamboo stick called Mhedi to gather the tciyed 
. cotton. The whole cost of the teaser’s tools is 13s. Id, (Rs. 6$). 
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reeled on the spinning "wheel or nulu-rati (K.) which is worth le. 
to 1«. Gd. (10-12 as,) and is much like the old English distaff. Oh 
the frame shaft a small wooden upright is set, and on the upright 
an iron pin callcJ kadaru. This pin is fixed upon two short pegs 
on tlio outside, and is held together by the shaft thread which 
passes round the wheel. The wheel is worked by the right handj 
tlie cotton roll or htinji from which the yarn is twisted being held 
in the left hand. As the wheel turns, the pin spins round and 
rapidly twists the fibre into yarn. As the yarn forms it is reeled 
on the pin and when il.r; reel has grown to a certain size it is taken 
off and another is begun. Those oblong reels of cotton twist or 
yarn are called l udali As soon as the spinner has enough of these 
reels, she again fixes them one by one to the iron pin or kadaru, 
the end of tlio twist being passed through a bamboo tube called 
the huuinghi. The yarn is then arranged on a rack -like v/ooden 
machine fitted with pegs, called hassnmari and costing about 1«. 
(8 rt.v.). 'J^ho yarn is worked in and out among the pegs until 
enough has boon wound to make a hank or puiti. The hank is 
taken off and a new one begun. 

In a Hindu liouso there is next to no sowing. Almost all clothes 
are worn as they conic from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their housework is over, the women have a good deal 
of spare time. As a class the women are very hardworking and 
spend all tlieir spare time in spinning. Most women spin five 
hours a day, and others whoso housework is liglit spin still longer. 
Ripening crops are generally watched by women, many of whom 
may be seen sitting on some raised part of the field working the 
thread-wheel and scaring birds and other thieves. A clever woman 
will spin four ounces of cotton in five hours. The return is small. 
On a market day the women take the hanks to the nearest 
town. A hank of coarse yarn weighing about eight ounces and 
six yards long, sells for about SJd. (2^ as.) and a hank of fine yarn 
five yards long and weighing six ounces fetches 2fd. (IJ as,). 
Taking off the jii’ice of the cotton roll^this leaves only jcZ. (J anna) 
for two days^ spinning. These starvation rates are the result of the 
competition of English and Bombay machine-made yarn ; formerly 
tiiu thread wheel yielded a fair return. The spinners sell their 
hanks of yarn to weavers and to tape and rope makers. 

If ho is going to weave coloured cloth the buyer hands his hanks td 
the dyer. For the best fast colours the dyer charges 4id. to (3-3 J 
as,) and for less lasting or brilliant colours 1 id. to 3d. (1-2 as,) for 
each hank. The coarser yarn is generally dyed with the cheaper dyes 
and the finer yarn with the dearer dyes. After being coloured, the 
hanks are dried by spreading them along a pair of stands called 
hudithers (K.) costing about Is. (8 ns,), Uricoloured yarn is soaked in 
water for about three days and is then spread on the drying stands** 
Little, yarn is spread to dry at the same time as the yarn should b0 
washea or dyed just before it is arranged on the loom. 

In dyeing, the yam is as far as possible arranged so that eaclhl ^ 
fibre may lie separate and in proper order for weaving. To arrange 
the yam, a number of flat bamboo sticks^ called khumbhis, together 
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worth about \\d. (1 a.), are laid between the upper and lower fibres. 

’ After tbe sorting or hassu is finished the yam is taken off the stands 
to be sized. The size used in the Bombay Karn&tak is Indian millet 
starch. It is thoroughly worked into the yarn by hand^ and 
the yam is again stretched on the stand or hidithcr. After this 
second stretching, to make it fair and even and take off surplus size, 
the yarn is most carefully and repeatedly brushed with an instrument 
called the kunchghi worth about 7s. (Rs. 34). For the finer cloths 
this brushing or combing takes much time and rG(|nire8 great skill. 
The brushed yarn which is called vunici is taken off the stand and 
arranged on the loom, a process known as hanaji. In arranging the 
yarn on the loom ono end of the fibres is fastened to four round 
sticks or kales, which in weaving are at the extreme other end of 
the web from the weaver and then each fibre is passed between 
the teeth of the comb or tutt which lies across the web in front 
of the weaver. Two flat sticks cjxlled shullis (K.) are shoved in to 
keep the upper and lower fibres of the web from entangling. When 
the fibre-sorting is finished the web is again fixed on the stand or 
hudither, and then the threads are placed in their final position 
according to the texture of the cloth which is to bo woven. After this 
final process the yarn which is called horimifghi is taken from the 
stands and fixed to the loom or vmgga, when it gets its final narno of 
warp ornegi. The whole process of preparing the warp yarn is 
carried on in the open air. 

The yarn used for the woof or cross throjids is diflercntly prepared- 
Local yarn if undyed is well soaked in water. Uyod yarn is not 
soaked and neither dyed nor undyed yarn is sized. It is next 
stretched between two rude stands called the hari, rough upright 
wooden posts with several pegs in them, for the propci* arrangement 
'of the yarn. When the yarn is ready the end is laken off and 
fastened to a conical reel called worth \\d. to 3d. (1-2 as.). 
English or Bombay yarn is not ])ut on the round hari, but on 
a wheel of bamboo sticks called a raftal worth about 3(Z. 
(2 as.). This change of process is needed because JOnglish yarn 
is made in such short hanks that no peg-winding is wanted. When 
the yarn is ready it is reeled on to small bobbins calksl Icanicis 
on a wheel called riitti, almost the same as the spinning-like wheel 
or naluratti. In reeling English or Bombay yarn the 'bamboo stick 
wheel rattal is placed close to the spinning-like wheel or ratti, and 
over the iron pin or padaru is drawn a hollow reod or millc;t stalk ; 
the end of the yarn is brought from the bamboo-stick wheel and 
fastened to the hollow reed ; the spinning-like wheel is turned, and 
as much yarn as is wished is reeled off. In reeling local yarn 
the peg-post or hati is brought close to the spinning-like wheel and 
the yarn is reeled. The bobbins or kankis are laid in a basket 
close to the weaver who fastens one on an iron pin in the shuttle, uses 
it and when it is empty fastens a new one. After a piece of cloth is 
finished, it is unrolled from the hunti or weaver^s beam at tfib top 
cf the loom and neatly folded square. It is then considered ready 
for the local market or for export. 

•The K&narese call the loom magga ; the Musalrndns call the loom 
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kdm. Looms vary considerably in quality and cost.' The price' , 
ranf^es from about IOj?. to £1 (Rs.5-10) and even higher. The size 
of the weaving room for one loom is about eighteen feet by eighty 
for two looms eighteen by twelve^ and for three eighteen feet square ; 
(iach loom wants six feet extra. In towns where weaving is carried 
on to a largo extent few work-rooms have only one loom. Most have 
two or three', and some, especially at Bclgaum and Guledgud in 
Bijapnr, have four. A new loom is rare. Many looms are for sale 
at a half or a tliird of their cost. 

Beginningfrfjiri the weavoj*\s end the parts of a loom are : The pit or 
lUfffjya /r 7 , thirty inclujs by fifteen and twenty inch(?s dcep,in wdiich the 
weaver sits as he weav('s. In front of the ])it is the wcaver^s beam or 
Jennti, a solid s((uar(> bar about four fe(‘t long by four inches broad. 
It hasaridg(^ on oiui side in which a thin round stick called the beam- 
stick or I'fiiita iht. sJliiII is fixed. To this beam-stick are fastened the 
ends of the Avarp yarn, '^riici beam has socket ends and is so fixed, 
that, as his vvoi*k advances, the Aveaver can turn the beam and roll 
the Aveb loosiming the Avarp at the other (ind by a pulley and rope 
Avhich is fastened to a ]K'g close to his right hand. The beam is 
kei)t in ils ])lace l)y two strong pegs the nail tfhnt and the honkal 
ghiti. AtToss tin* war}) hung from the roof by strings and a stick is 
the frame or batb'ii called tlie hahjlH Avbicli encloses the comb or 
reed calk'd 1ni( b('twecn whose reeds tlio Nvarp yarn is passed. 
Next to tin* l)at(('n is the heddle harness with heddle strings hanging 
from tAvo thin bamboo tnlx's fa,sten(‘(l to lioildlo sticks or hiza holes 
whicli are ai (ached to the roof. 1 ’Jk 5 lu'ddles aro provided with 
loops or ey('s tlirougli whi(di the warj) yarn is jiassed. 1'ho heddles 
commnnicato by strings and sticks Avith the treadles or havanpads 
ill the pit by pressing Avhicli alternately Avitli his foot tho weaver 


' Tho iiaiiioK jimt tho oo^t <»f tho difToront ])arts cif a loom arc : One comb-frame 
or finfji t>f taiiiariiul or blaokwood, yvorth IK to (Ks. 4.], -10); ono reed comb for 
oomnioii <'loth vory iioatly mado, l.s. liif. (10 •/.s.) ; oiio comb for line cloth made 
witli Eii^lisli tiiroad, o.s. (></. (IJs. 1:,*); one lunm(jhi which in addition to the comb 
lu)ldNt\>o hrjt to Loop the warj) sop.arato ami roj^iihir, Is. 0(f. (14 nx.) ; one kunti or 
woaverV boaiii witli two peg tor roliini; tlie cloth as it is inatlc. Iks 6d. (Lis. 1]); 
om arif (funijhi or or<»ss har to lift the warp, 'JKfl. (o os.) ; one kai tjula lj(/. 
(1 mum ) ; oiio ttni(^ror A\(l. {litnnms ) ; (me nvviiht hoinji or rope to keep the 

warj) stretehod, -1 V/ (11 as.) \ dm* vlainji koft or stick to n hit’ll the Avarp ends are fastened, 
(2 as.) ; one nt(ni (fuia iwj; fur fasleiiiie^ the rope, Hf/. (1 anna): tw’o fatikoles the 
Htioks that are attached to the hha holes, with tho two wooden soles, the 
havinpails., 2.p/. (Is as.) ; two ka! paranffjis eomplete, (2 o.s.) ; two khitmbis 
for regulRtin;' the texture of I he elotli, JJ(/. (V (///wo) ; two skalts, [Id. (.J anna ) ; two 
chakvr qards or rude pulleys, Ikf. (2 as.) ; one paii- of sfmi kuttjU with needles, IJrf. 
(1 anna) ; tw'o lattis or shuttles made of buQiilo horn, lx. 'M, (10 as.) ; one nali ghut^ 
•(d. (i anna); one honkal g/tidy lg(/.(^ anna) ; one pair nlndntda ghui, for keeping the kal 
paratghi in its jihvee, Ik/. (2 i(s.) ; total .til (Ks. 10). 'fhis is about the cost of a good 
inodiiiin loom lit for ordinary Avork. Some much commoner and not so complete 
can be bought as cheap as lOx, (Rs. o) ; others fur making fine goods out of the 
higher counts of iiiaeliiiie- made yarn Avith silk ornament, cost £2 to £2 lOtf. 
(Hr. 20-25). The more expensive looms have the following c.xtra httingB: Onepo/o 
gad coih} letc, a frame fitted over the loom Avith sixteen pulleys for cords to pass 
througli, to keep separate all the dilferent silks. This is used in makinff elaborately 
liattcrned borders in expeusiA'e cloth. They costas. (Re. l)to2x. Gil, (ils. II) each. 
A set of t’rve to nine light iron and w'ooden rods or ttulU hang by the pattern fr^me 
to keep tho silk and other rich border threads distinct so that in weaving the woof 
threail may pass through them. They coat lx. OiL (14 as.) to 28. Of/. (Rs. If) tho set. 
I'lie K&naiesc call the w'arp negi and the Avoof hoke. 
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forces the heddles to carry up and down the warj) yarns which aro 
passed through their loops or eyes and so leave a passage for the 
shuttle between tho two rows of warp yam. Tho treadles are 
fastened by ropes to two pegs in tlie bottom of tho loom-pit. Boyoiul 
the reed and the heddlo harness is the cross bar or nnl diuidghi fixed 
to the ground on two pegs or pcvitjntaif and used for raising tho 
warp. Beyond the cross bar three sticks aro ])1a.eed across tho warp 
to keep the* yarn from getting out of place. Tho further end of tho 
warp is fastened to the rlthujl hdi (K.), a round wooden l)ar, and to 
the bar another shorter pieco of wood is wound by a strong twine in 
the centre of which a rope calhid llu» Vi Uji Inupja (K.) is fastened and 
secured to a strong jieg calk'd the tnrnii/Kta (K.). th’oin the pcgtlio 
rope is drawn liaek close to where the weavi'r sits and is fastent^d to 
another peg called the raiyufa (K.)- ^I'his rope ilie weavtu* loosens 
whenever lie lias web enough to wind round the beam. When tlio 
loom is ready, tho weaver sits on tho ground with Ins legs in tho 
pit and works the lieddles one l)y one by ])ressing his feet on tho 
treadles, lie j)asses the shuttle with its reel of thread sharply from 
right to left and l)cjpk again as lu' lifts and lowers tlie fibres of tho 
warp by working the treadles. After eacli passage of tlu' shuttle, 
tho weaver brings the woof yarn home by drawing ilie batten or 
reed frame heavily against the ('dge of t he vv(;b. ^Po keej) tfie web 
from shrinking until there is ('uough to wind on the beam two 
bent rattan sticks witli a needlo in <*ither end aro fastened at the 
bides of tho clotli. 

Tho cloths woven in the Ikilganiii liaiid-looins are woirieiPs ro])e.s 
sddis (M.) or siritt (K.)> ^oveii to nine yards long and one a,nd a 
quarter yards wide, ddiey vary in price from 2.s*. ik/. to Kts*. 
(Bs. li-5) when made of coarse village ya.rii, aiul from o.v. to 
£l l().s. (Rs. will'll made (d’ fine machine-imule twist witli 

silk borders and eosdy cohmr.s. Bodices, holts (M.) or kuhstis or 
IcuhnAsatt (Iv.), vary from cuai-si', plain cloths <0 rich showy stidTs. 
The size for grown wMmien is about tliree quarters by half a yard. 
Tlie price varies from d(/. tifd.v. (Rs.,J-l.i) a piece. (_! iris' robes or 
fcirgfis (K.) worn by girls of five to thirtooii are two and a half to 
five yards by two to two and a half feet. ^Phey are sold at Is. 3d. 
to 6iy. (Rs. ij-3) a piece. Men’s waislcloths are generally w’ovoii 
in pairs. The size of each is three yards by one for grown men 
and they are 'smaller in proportion for youtlis and boys. A pair of 
coarse waistcloths varies in jiricc from 1«. to 3.s*. (Bs. and 

a pair of superior waistelotlis wdtli silk edgings cost 2.s*. to £1 4.v. 
(Rs. 1-12), Bflil-Hongal is noted for its tine waistcloths. Boys' 
waistcloths or bhuchkhanis (K.) aro one and a lialf to two and a lialf 
yards long by three quarters of a yard broad. They aro worn by 
boys of five to fifteen and vary in price from Gd, to 2.s*. l)d. (Rs. i - 1 2) 
.a pair. Headscarves or rumdls (K.), aro three to five yards square. 
The way of wearing the headscarf varies according to tho wearer's 
caste. Most are made of machiiie-.spun yarn. They, vary in 
price from 9d. to 6«. (Rs. J-3). At Chikodi and Deshnur a larger 
costlier headscarf called mundar (K.) is made fifteen to fifty 
jards long and eight to twelve inches broad. Those headscarves 
^ worn by Marathas, Musalmdns, and others, who^ though natives 
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of the country, dress differently from the ordinary Kanarese. At 
Chikodi their price varies from 3g. to £1 10s. (Ks. 1 i-l5) and at 
Deshnur some sell as high as £3 (Rs. 30). The costlier turbans 
have the outside end elaborately adorned with silk and gold or 
silver tinsel. Longcloths called hhddls (M.) or hachdds (K.) when 
taken off the loom arc about eleven yards long by one yard broad. 
They are used as bedding, as veils for Musalmdn women when they 
walk abroad, and fut* making into coats for Musalmd^ns, and at 
Gokfi.k, Miirgod, and IVIanoli for printing with coloured designs. 
^J^hose longcloths arc always made of hand-spun yarn ; cloths made 
of coarse yarn arc chosen for printing, as they take the stamp 
and show the designs mucli better than finer cloth. Their price 
varies from 2s. (id. to 5.s*. (Rs. 1^-2^). Coloured handkerchiefs or 
vastras (K.) are woven at Sankeslivar. They are two feet to one 
and a half yards square and are used among the forest tribes as 
head coverings, and among the Inbouring classes as waistbands. 
Their price varies from to ikl. (J-fi as.). At Belgaum and at 
Mugutkhan-IIubli is made a cloth of various patterns known as suai 
( K.) about eight yards long by one yard broad, ^’hese cloths are used 
for iriaking coats trousers and other articles worn by Musalm^ns, 
by Maratluis for bedding, for clothing by Goanese Christians, and 
a large (juantity is bought by Government for various uses in 
rogiinental hospitals. Sifsl varies in price from 2s. CtZ. to 4«. 
(lls. li-2) a pu'ce. At Ihigevjidi a eoarso sheeting called nadica 
(K.) is made. I^lioso aro two and a lialf by ono yard iu size and in 
price vary from l0i</. to is, 3tZ. (7-10 as.). 

Of tlio local goods those woven at Bail-Hongal are of what are 
known as tho Dharwarand Sholapur patterns and those at Pachhdpur 
as the Rhaliapiir pattern ; at Athni tlie favourite patterns are known 
as the Jamkluindi, Satara, and Chiplun ; at Gokak the favourite 
patt(Tus for robes are tho Kolhapur, and for waistcloths the 
Sangli, Kolhajnir, and Mira j ; and at Deshnur tho favourite patterns 
for headscarves and waistcloths are the Jamkhandi and R^mdurg, 
and for robes and bodices the Rhol;lpiir*aiul Kuukan. 

Carpets or jemkhanis (K.) are made chiefly at Belgaum, Bdil- 
IJongal, and Mugutklian-IIubli. Car})et-making, which from the 
Hindustani names for all the parts of the loom seems to have been 
brought from Nortli India, is almost entirely in the hands of 
MiisnJrnans. Unless the carpets are small, a special loom is used 
which like the ordinary loom is called miigffa. It consists of two 
thaklds or wooden bars with posts and pegs worth 12«. to £7 
(Ks. 6-70), two gnlis worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), ono ad worth 

4Jd. to 9d. (3-G as.), ono worth 1^. 3d. to 2s. 3d. (Re. 

and one kamdii worth 3d, to 6d. (2-4 as.), the whole costing 14«. to 
£7 4.9. (Rs. 7-72) according to the size and quality of the loom and 
tho kind of carpet to bo made. Tlie thaklds are two long wooden 
bars about eight inches in diameter either round or eight-sided, 
which Aivo fixed one about eight feet from the ground the other close 
above the ground, on two upright wooden posts, thus making the 
loom an upright frame. This upright frame is set iu the workshop! 
or Jidrichdna where a hole is dug three feet square by two and a half 
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^ feet deep. The threads of the carpet are made from the usual 
; eonutry yam. They are twisted to the proper size for the kind 
' of carpet required and are fixed from the upper to the lower 
cross bar. Two gidis or sticks, secured with twine in the same 
way as the hanagis of the cloth-loom, are fixed to the carpet 
thread. In passing the ft'oss thread tho workman pulls these two 
sticks one after the other, and lie closes and tigliteiis tho texture 
by working the iron comb called jianja. The gniis or sticks are 
supplemented by the hamiin, a semicircular stick secured by string 
at each end and fixed to the jwshhantl, a long bamboo which stands 
on pegs behind the weaver. Carpets five to fifteen foot long by 
twenty inches to fifteen feet broad sell at l.s\ (id. to £1 2.v. (Us. j-11). 
The small pieces aro used by Musulmaiis as ])raying carpets. 
The patterns are various, most of them being in gaily coloured 
stripes. Every colour is brought into use from sober gray to brilliant 
orange. 

Cotton is worked into twine and rope varying from tho finest cord 
of two or three strands of yarn to heavy ropes. ^riu‘y are six f(»et to 
ten yards long and sell at l^d. to U*. (1-8 From this cordage 

whip-lashcs, horse reins, and yoking bands aro made. These ropes 
are made on a primitive machine called btm. ^.Fliis includes a kdni, 
which is either a wooden frame if a rope of three strands is to bo 
made, or a board if a rope of six strands is to he made, and is worth 
6d. (4 a8,) ; viittis or sticks, three being used for a ropo of tlireo 
strands and six for a rope of six strands, worth nothing ; a 
a flat wooden board with holes, into which tho strands are put and 
rolled, to give tho proper twist to the rope, worth 1 .Jd. (I autui) ; 
a bagai a cone-shaped pi(»co of wood, often a fragment of a 
Pinjdri^s hammer, in which six fair leaders aro cut-, through which 
the strands of tlio rope are passed, to keep Uunn in jdace, is 
worth 3d. (2 a.9 .) ; a mantt, a large piece of wood forked into two 
stems, to which an iron hook the bore khmli is fastened, to fix tho 
end of the rope, and on the wood a largo stone is placed heavy 
enough to give the needed dvng on tho rope, to prevent it curling 
into coils while being made, worth Of/. (4 as,). 

Other miscellaneous goods are 'pdls, in Kd,narese called guddarti, 
which are strong cloths or rather light carpets twelve to thirty feet 
long by eight to twenty-five broad, made by sewing firmly together 
stripes of strong stuff called gudarpiitti. Making these fjnddarimt.th 
is a separate, and in Amingad, Ganjnihal and Bijapur in Bijapur, and 
Mugatkhfin-Hubli, in Sarnpgaon a fairly large industry. These cloths 
are used to cover the big family-cart when the women and children are 
going to any domestic festival or religious fair; for making booths in 
markets ; for rude tents used when on a long journey, especially by 
the Vanjdris, to protect their packs ; for sorting oilseeds and grains; 
and for carrying grain from tho fields. They are also used as 
carpets. A finer cloth called padam is used in the same way as the 
guddar and also for making bags and curtains. The paiims are 
generally about fifteen feet by nine, of various colours, red and 
white and blue and white being the favourites; they cost Is. to 2a. 
(Be. 4-1) a piece. 
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Tape or ladi is generally three to six feet long by three quarteri , 
to one and a half inches broad; it costs Id, to Id, (^-i dSi) 
a piece. Tape is of many sizes and sorts, both white and 
colour(*d, for binding and firnanienting native saddles, for 
cnibellisliing liorses’ head gear, for making bridles, for fastening 
travelling and mon(*y bags, for l)inding*bc(lding, and for making 
tents. Avery broad tliick sirong tape railed ftardr is much used 
in making tents, for stretching on sleo})iiig cots, for waistbands for 
laboiii'ing ]KM)plo and r('giim;ntal sepoys, and for messengers^ belt 
(u- badg(\s. Ilelt.s or puf/ls sown togrtlier are made into cloths 
cr y>d/.s' and or rar})ets, and into bags for pack-bullocks, 

travelling bags, and oilier iis(\s. All these articles arc made from 
the yain spun by th(‘ women on tlie s])iiiniiig wheel during their 
leisure lionrs. Head harness fur liorses called miiln is made of 
heavy tape about twenty by one and a (ju.arter inches, woven from 
strong thick thread. They sell at od. to (JrZ. each (2-4 an.). Horse 
reins or hujihnn are round ropi's about as thick as a man’s little 
finger and tivcj lo six jmd a lialF f(‘et long*; they sell at Od. to 1^. 
(4-8 as.), (iuddarindlis or carpet IxOls are generally coloured in red 
and wliib' stri])cs, oF dilTerent lengths, and ol’ various liroadths though 
seldom more than iiim* ineh(‘s broa.d. A piece eightoim feet long 
costs I.s. to 2.S*. (l\e. i-l) according (o cpialily. TJie machine used 
in \\('aving tioor-'clotlis and lap(‘ is distinct from the loom. It is 
eallial a is very rude and rough, and can be bought complete 

for bd. (d as.). It includes thri'o jiai'ts, the tana frame worth 6d. 
(t as.), the (jlnit or p(‘gs worlli I Id. (I anna), and the latthaor knife 
worth Jld. (1 anna), 'I’lie (d)ia, a strong sipiare wooden frame, is 
lirmly fixed in the ground. ’I’wo cros.s sticks are fastened to the side 
posts, th(^ u])])(‘r slick being flat and the lower round. At the middle 
of the lower slick are a number of strings called the hiza, through 
whit’h the yam to be wov(mi is passed, and carried over to the top 
on the flat slick. The full length is then sti’otclied and passed 
round a strong W(joden jn\g or gfx/n and brought back to the side of 
the tuna, and tliei e fastened to a second peg. This gives the length 
to bo workixl at full stretch, ^rjic weaver sits beside the frame 
with Ills I’eel of woof yarn, and passes the reed tlirough the - warp 
backwards and forwards giving the cloth a drive at each pass with 
the knife or hatha. This industry is almost entirely in the hands of 
the poorer cl ass of Alnhammadans. When he intends to make these 
iniscellaneous articles, the weaver goes to the nearest market on 
market* day, and buys hanks or paZ/nv of coarse yarn. He takes the 
hanks lioiiic and opens and sorts them carefully into as many threads 
as the thickness of the intended article requires. These are then 
twisted into the necessary strands, or thick threads, by a largish 
spinning reel called a hhtrk!, wortli 3d. (2 a^.) This spinning reel 
is a cone-shaped piece of wood through whose centre a long thin 
stick is fastened. It is worked by taking the stick in the right • 
hand,«f^nd fastening to it the end of the thread to be twisted. Then 
with the palm of his hand the man gives a quick rolling motion to 
the thread on his thigh, with the reel hanging down and rapidly 
revolving. When this length has been sufficiently twisted, he winds 
it round the reel, and starts with another length, and so on, until he 
has enough to fix the frame. 
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The Belgaum weavers belong to* many castes: Hatknr^, 

. Patvigars, SAlis or degraded Patvigars, Padamsdlis, Lmgn^at^, 
Mar^thas, Khatris or Chutris, and Mnsalmans. The weavers are 
an orderly, quiet, and respectable class. Except some o£ the more 
wealthy who make expensive goods and employ workmen most 
Weavers get all the work done by their own households and employ no 
Qgtside labour. The engagement is always by contract, and a fair 
workman, on a long day^s work, earns about (2i (ts.). A weaver 
noted as a skilful and rapid worker earns more. 

Shopkeepers and exporters make considerable advances to the 
weavers of the town in which they live, and Iho wiMvers are bound* 
to deliver the goods within a ceitaiii time. Breaches ot contract 
are rare. The richer towns])ooplo order expensue cloths to be 
made of a particular size and description. ^Fliey generally advtinco 
money while their orders are being carried out. Weavers ot coarse 
cloth are fairly busy throughout the year. Weavers of the liner 
cloths are busy only during the ei^ht fair months. Weavers work 
about eight hours a day, keep all the important holidays, and stop 
work on every amava^ifd or no-moon day. 1'lie average* monthly 
earnings of a man Ins wife and two children vary from cSs\ to Ib.^. 
(Rs 4-8) if employed iii weaving coarse eloth, and tiom Ib^. to tl 
12«. (Rs. 8-16) if employed m wctivmg the finer cloths. 

After meeting local wants, the different cotton goods aio sent to 
other parts of the district and to places outside oi (he distinct . 'Dio 
cheaper and coarser goods aie soM by the weavers, in (lio villages 
on market days, and they also go hacking them in the siiuill jilacos 
that have no regular markets IMie higher class ot goods arc sold (o 
shopkeepers and exporters NTumbersof jiack-bnllocks travel all over 
the country, whose owneis both luiy and sell lotal cotton goods 'riie 
Sarapg«ion and Kittur goods tor the most pail .iie math* to meel 
tho wants of the viulladu orraiiiv country ne.ir tin* S.di^.nli is whore 
the bulk of the people are poorer than tho jieojile of the bhick 
plains. The goods are bought by these people* at the wce‘kly lairs 
or are taken to them by peehllars. The gooels fiom Atlnn go to 
Shahdpur and Kagvad and to Bagalkot anel Jamkh.indi ; (lie (iokak 
goods go to Bolgaum, Khahtipur, Nipaiii, anel Sankcslu.ir, and to 
Kolhapur and Bagalkot; the Chikodi goods go to S.iukeshvar, 
Ni pam, Belgaum, and Shahapur, to Kollmpur, Mna], and Saiigli, and 
toMdlvan, Rajdpur, and V<*ngurla lullatnagiri , the Belgaum goods 
go to Sh&h^pur and Nandigad, and to Goa, Vengurla, Ratiulgiri, 
Savant vadi, and Mdlvan in the Konkan ; tho Sampgaoii gooels to 
Belgaum, Shdhdpur, Nandigad, and tho hill country, to Mueilie>l, 
Bdgalkot, Jamkhandi, and Sholdpur, and to Vengurla anel otliei coast 
towns; the Parasgad goods go to Belgaum, Nipani, Ntiudigad, and 
Dhdrwdr, Nargund, Mudhol, Badami, Kaladgi, Jamkhandi, Afiraj, 
Kolhdpur, Poona, Sholdpur, and in small quantities to tho coast; 
the Khdndpur goods occasionally sc ia binall quantities to Belgaum 
and the coast. * 

• 

In 1817, when Belgaum and Bijiipur came under British rule, 
•ImoBC all the cotton which was a very small crop was used locally. 
The number engaged in spinning and weaving was small, bat with 
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increased security for life and property the number rapidly increasedL 
until the weavers became an important class. The demand for raW 
cotton and tlio supply of raw cotton increased together. This wen,t 
on till 1840, when the local weaving trade was worth lakhs of rupees 
a year. 4'lio first known estimate of the amount of cotton used 
locally appears in 1852-53, when 3332 hhandis of 784 pounds each 
are estimated to have been used in the district, against 4937 exported* 
The district at that time included the three important cotton-growing 
sub-divisions of South Jiijapur, Ibigalkot Baddrni and Hungundr 
For tlic live years ending 1853-54 an average is recorded of about 
’5003 AM)x ported against 2772 lihandis kept for home use. 

-In 1854-55 the estimate is 3597 khandia kept for homo use and 5792 
khaudls sent away; in 1855-50 the estimate is 2979 hhandis kept for 
local use aiid 38()5 khandia sent away ; and in 1850-57 3913 khandis 
kept for local use and 5779 hhandis sent away. For the five years 
ending 1850-57 the average is 3547 hhandis kept for home use and 
5410 hhandis sent out of tho country. In 1857 in Sampgaon about 
two liimdrcd looms wore at work in tlie villages of Doshnur, BAil- 
Hongal, and there wore several looms in iSampgaon, Miigntkhdn- 
lluhli, Mankatti, and other villages, over tlio whole sub-division 
sup))lying work 1‘or an estimated total of abrmt five thousand. Wbat 
tiny eliieily made were r(»l)es inrluins and waist cloths of coarse cotton 
cloth, part to meet tin? local demand and tho rest to send to the 
Konkaii through Belgaiiin. M(»st of the weavers w^orked on their 
own ac(*onnt, a- few employed labour and owned four or five looms. 
At Ih'lganm thci’e w'ere four to five hundred weavers who made 
coarse cloth only. yii(‘ coarse Belganm cloth and similar cloth 
made close? by in 8hahapur w'as all used in the neighbourhood. 
Most ()tlic3r villages had ten to thirty weavers. 

In 1 857 in Chikodi the revenue survey officers found that slightly 
over two thousand persons w'cro maintained by weaving in addition 
to al)out amjtlier tlioiisaiid equally divided between the towns of 
N ijKini and Sankeshvar. Of the two tlionsand, over five hundred lived 
in Vainkanmai-di, and about two hundred and fifty in Chikodi; tho 
rest W('n3 sc^attered in small numbers among tho different villages. 
No liigh-elass goods were ina<lc. Only the usual waistcloths, turbans, 
women's rolx^s, and coarse cloths ; almost the whole was used locally, 
In the Ankalgi ]>etty divsioin of the old Pjlchhdpur sub-division 
l(‘ss than live hundred j)crsons w^ere engaged in cotton weaving; of 
these' llirec hundred wore in Pachhapur, and tho rest were scattered 
over tho other thirty-two villages. The Kittnr petty division of 
tlie Bidi sub-division coiitHined forty-one villages, and bad close 
upon ciightecu hundred and fifty persons supported by weaving, 
nearly half of those being in Kittur itself, a town of over seven 
thousand five hundred inhabitants ; the others were scattered through 
the rest of the petty division. 

liarge as it still is hand-loom w^caving is a falling industry and 
grows loss year by year. The competition of English tfaiLt is 
Manchester goods, locally called manaji peit mdl, that is goods made 
at the town of Manaji, has been growing stronger during^ the last 
twenty-five years, and daring the last twelve years the competitipn 
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of Bombay-made yarn and cloth has been still more severe. The 
. branch of the local weaving industry that has been most affected ia 
the weaving of the more costly and better paying goods. Many 
places that used to do a large trade in piecogoods now weave 
nothing but the coarser cloths. At one time, the weavers were 
one of the wealthiest of up-country classes. But for many years 
the margin of profit left to the weaver has been so small that many 
came to poverty. Tlio 1870 famine fell with peculiar severity on 
the weavers as they had no store of grain, and as soon as grain 
became dear the demand for their cloth ceased. Most of them were 
unfitted for tlio heavy labour of the ordinary relief works. Still 
some of them took to labour and aro saiil to bo better off than they 
were as weavers. Since 1S77 the position of the weavers has been 
improved by a brisker demand for cloth and by the cheapness of yarn 
and of grain. The hand-loom weavers are likely to suffer from tho 
opening of railways. Railways will tend to raiso the local price of 
grain and will cheapen the ])rice at whicli English juid Bombay cloth 
can compete with the i)rodiice of tho local hand-looms. To this will 
probably be added the still more ruinous competition of local 
weaving mills. In 18tS0 Mr. Walton estimated tliat about twemty 
per cent of the cotton crop was used locally. All that is used is 
Kumta that is local cotton. 

At Murgod, Gokiik, and Manoli, cloth is stamped or printed witli 
wooden blocks in various patterns and colours. Tina was at ono 
time a large and important industry. Even now more cMlico-]>rinting is 
done at Murgod than in tho wlioloof the rest of tho Bombay Karnatak. 
At Murgod about fiftetm Shiitiju families find constaiit employment 
as calico-printfjrs. They work about eiglit hours a day junl kec^p all 
the loading Brdhrnanic and local Inffidays. 1'heir W(»m(jn and eliildroii 
help in washing the cloth. Th(?ir av(?rag(5 daily earnings vary from 
6d, to ffd. (4-0 a*'.). They sell their prints from placii lo })la,co or 
at their houses to cloth dealers. They suffensl severely during tho 
1876 famine, and aro depressed by tho constant fall in tho price of 
imported prints. In brilliancy, purity, and fastness tho dyes used 
by these Bolgaum block printers are better than those in itnported 
English prints. In spite of tho hardest treatment in washing, a 
local print keeps its colour and lustre, till it is worn threadbare. The 
printing is done by Land with small blocks of hdttnn Briedelia rotusa 
wood worth 6d. to 8s. (Rs.J-4) on which designs are skilfully 
and tastefully carved in relief by pic n of the Jingar caste. Tho 
printers work the blocks with great speed and skill, and tlieir wares 
are still very popular. The fall in price prevents the present printers 
from doing such good work as their fathers did. Still they have a 
surprising knack of choosing patterns and colours which please 
both at a distance and close at hand. In their competition with tho 
local printers the outside prints have the advantages of cheapness 
and variety. 

Only the coarser hhddi or haclula cloths aro used in •block 
priliting, as coarse cloth shows the prints and colours much better 
Hian fine cloth. In calico-printing the cloth is taken to water, if 
tpoasible running water, and is thoroughly soaked and well shaken. 
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The washing and drying go on between three and four days untSl 
all trace of size has disappeared. The cloth is then soaked for three 
days and pulled about in a mixture of oil and water. It is again 
taken and washed in the river, and after a second thorough drying 
it is steeped in a mixture of inyrobalans or hirdas and water. After 
this second drying it is ready for printing. 

The articles used in making dyes arc Jdrdds or myrobalans, nil or 
indigo, hiifiln Carthainus tinctorius oil, iron filings, anters gum, 
mdo/phah or gallnut.s, and surang a brown dye. Indigo is brought 
from the Madras Presidency and gallnuts andifam??gf from Sholdpur. 
The other materials are of local origin. In making ready the dye, 
iron filings arc dropped into water and kept in water for three days. 
The iron-lad(m licpiid is drawn off little by little, as much water as has 
been takem away being each time added. When enough iron-water 
lias been stored gum is mixed with it until the compound becomes 
thick soft and sticky. . If the ground-work is to be coloured the 
cloth is soaked in a dye of the desired shade. After the ground- 
work is dyed, the stamping begins with the iron-water and gum, 
mixed witii the required colour, or, if no other shade is added, the 
iron-wat(*r and gum print a dark ironstone. After stamping so as 
thoroughly to fix the prints and colours, the cloth is boiled in surang 
and water. The ])rinted ch>tli is dried and again taken to a river and 
gently washed. It is then finished by a dressing of rice starch and 
dried and the starching and drying'are repeated time after time 
for six days. The charge for the whole process is 2s. 6d. (Rs. 11) 
for each piece ten yards long by one yard wide. Among the cloths 
printed arc jdt^ams a light carpet for floors, lyackodis large cloths for 
covering the body, chintzes, dark rod spotted prints much used for 
clotlies by Muhammadans, 2^alangpuds for bed coverlets, waistcloths 
and turbans, asmamjiris or ceiling cloths, and pardds or curtains 
used in Musalinan houses, tapes for cushions and mattresses, rose- 
coloured chintz, tent lining, a variety of i^ed printed cloths for 
bedding, native saddle-clotlis, and book-binding cloths. As a rule, 
one yard of printed cloth costs 9d. to l.^*. (6-8 as.) The floor-cloths 
or vary in price from G*'. to £1 12,s. (Rs.3.16) according to 

the length and breadth of the cloth, a 2 >ac? 60 (?i costs 4i8. to 16s. 
(Ks. 2 - 8), a,nd a bed cover 1^. G<i. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. J - IJ). Murgod, 
the long established head-quarters of calico-printing, still sends a 
considera])lc quantity of goods to Shdhapur, Bclgaum, Dharwd,r, 
Kaladgi, Kolhapur, Miraj, Sdiigli, Jamkliandi, and the coast. 

Cotton thread dyeing is a separate industry at Gokak and Manoli 
in Parasgad. It supports 250 families of Bandhgdrs or workers in 
red, who belong to the Naglik division of the Lingayat sect, and 
eleven families of Nilgdrs or indigo- workers who, except two families 
of which one ore Chunars and the other are Miisalradns, are mostly 
Marathas and Namdev Shimpis. The Bandhgars are said to have 
come about a century ago from Kalyan in the Nizdm^s country and 
Advdn? or Adoni in Bellari. About 1 850 there were three hundred 
families. Of the origin of the Nilgdrs nothing is known. Since 18$0 
their number has increased from nine to eleven families. A cotton* 
threaddyer^s appliancesare simple. They areamortarandafewpestlee 
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for powdering surang root and piipdi or carbonate of soda^ a copper 
'■yessel for boiling the yarn, and two or more large wide-mouthed 
earthen vessels to prepare and store the dyes. As a rule each dyer 
makes his own dyo-stnifs. The chief dyes for colouring red are 
' the roots of the surang which come from ShoUpur and pdpdi 
which is used when a fast colour is not wanted. The black dye is 
indigo. In preparing the red dj^'e the snnwg root ovpapdi is pounded 
to fine powder. To 4^ pounds of this powder are added half a pound 
of alum powder, a pound of oil, and some water. Besides indigo the 
black dye contains tarvad (Cassia .aiiriculata) seed, lime, and milk-bush 
or plontain ashes. Indigo and iarvad seed are powdered and put into a 
large-mouthed earthen vessel partially buried in slitn'p or goat dung, 
and over the indigo and tarvad a solution of lime a»id ashes is poured 
into the vessel. The mixture is stirred every day and is left for five 
days in the earthen vessel, when it is considered fit for dyeing. The 
thread they dye is both of local and of Bombay mnnufactun?. Bombay 
thread being finer is greatly used by rich Bandhgars and is woven 
into fine cloth. The usual steps taken to make the yarn ready for 
the dye is to boil it in a strong caustic lye in which carbonate of 
soda plays an important part. Alum is one of the commonest mor- 
dants. The lye consists of goat or slieej) dung, milk-bush or plantain 
tree ashes, oil, and water. The yarn to be dyed is stccjjxnl in the lye, 
trampled under. foot, and dried in the sun. 14iis process is re])eated 
for eight days. On the ninth day, the yarn is soaked in watoi*, 
boiled for some time, washed in clean Avater, and dried in tlio smi. 
It is then dipped into the prepared colour, and the dipping is 
repeated four to eight times according to the desired l)rillianey. 
In some places yarn is boiled ; in other places it is sinn)ly wasluxl 
and dipped into the colouring matter, and steeped in the dy^^-sf^ff 
a largcn* or a smaller number of times according to tlie recpiired 
blackness. 

The Bandhgars find much work all tlio year round, and tluj Nilgai s 
are busiest between June and October As a rule both Bandhgars 
and NilgArs work eigl t or npio hours a day, from seven to eleven or 
twelve in the forenoon, and, after the midday rest, from two to six. 
They never work at night. Jf Avork is jmjssiiig they rise about four 
and go to a river or reservoir to wash tin; yarn, ^riujy keej) most 
of the leading local and Brahmanic holidays. The Musaliruln Nilgar 
family keep three Musalman holidays, but stop Avork on many 
Hindu holidays because the weavers their employers are mostly 
Hindus. The women help the men. A Bandhgjlr earns (id. to [)d. 
(4-6 as.) a day. The rich Bandhgars dye their own yarn and sell it to 
weavers at 16s. to £1 128. (Rs. 8 - IG) a chankdi of twenty -four hanks, 

, each hank weighing sixteen tolas. Bandhgars who have no capital 
remainas dyers in the service of their richer castefellows. Bandhgars^ 

J am is used locally, and when the local market is overstocked and 
ull, it is sometimes taken to the surrounding towns. Nilgdrs dye 
’ weavers^ yarn and are paid according to the quality of tho.colour. 
.Poor NilgArs work under rich Nilgdrs. Of tAVo hundred Bandbg&r 
dbinilie^ fifteen are rich living in substantial houses and owniBg £200 
£5000 (Rs. 2000-50,000), eighty-five are middle class, and a 
^ Jbondred are poor. Of the eleven families of Nilg&rs the two richest 
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are said to be worth about £500 (Rs. 5000), three are middle class, 
and six are poor. The Bandhgdrs suffered much during the 1876-77 
famine. The competition of outside goods is rapidly ruining their 
calling, and some of the families who were reduced to distress by 
the lust famine are said to bo likely to leave their homes and settle 
in some other part of the country. The Nilgars also suffered daring 
the last famine. Neither Bandhgdrs nor Nilgdrs are bound by any 
trade rules. 

About forty families of the Sankar caste in Bel gaum and about ten 
families of Salis at Gokdk spin and dye rjiw silk. The silk-workers 
at Bel gaum arc labourers and those at Gokiik capitalists. Their 
business is dull during the rainy season and bVisk at other times. 
The raw silk comes from Bombay. After it is coloured it is 
generally sold to local weavers at about £1 8.s*. (Rs. 14) a pound. 
The workers are well off and the industry is rising. . 

Fancy fin-niturc and wooden toys are made here and there in the 
district, (jokak and Deshnur in Sain})gaon are noted for their 
wooden toys. 'J'oy-makiiig supports twelve families in Gokak and 
three in Deshnur. All of tliem belong to tbo Jingar caste who claim 
to bo Kshairiyas or corruptly Chbatris. They are said to have 
been brought into Bolgaum about a century and a half ago by 
one Bhimrav son of Anandappa, tlie headman of Kagal in Kolhapur. 
Bhiinrav’s grandson Bapu Jingar, a skilful painter and wooden 
toy-iriaker, was patronised by a chief of Kolhapur about eighty years 
ago. lie lived for ten years in the service of the prince and after 
his patron died ho Avent to (lokak and lived among his relations, 
maintaining himself by making wooden toys, palanquins, and the 
ahd(i(jlvH or ornamental umbrellas which are carried over native 
chiefs. It was he vvlio taught his relations how to make wooden 
toys. Tlie Jiiigars arc also employed to paint temples and rich 
men^s houses. They have given up their old craft of leather- 
working and every member of tlioir small community is forbidden 
to work in leather on pain of losing caste, though in practice 
this offence is coiuloued by a caste feast. The wood generally used 
for toys is all local woods, silk-cotton sdvar Bombax malabaricum, 
nmhivr Ficus glomcrata, and teak. Besides wood, the chief materials 
used aro varnish, beeswax, coloured tin plates called begad (M.), 
and gold-leaf. These things are brought from Bel gaum or 
bought of lucal dealers. The material generally used for colouring 
red is vcnnilion, for yellow or])iment, for wdiite whitelead, and for 
black indigo. A wooden toy-maker has six tools, a saw worth Is. to 
£1 (Us. 4-10), an adze worth 48. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4), a plane worth 2s. 
to 8.9. (Ks. 1 -4), a file worth Is. to 28. (Be. 4-1), and two chisels 
one for coarse work worth 1.9. to 48. (Rs. 4-2), and the other for 
fine work with a very sharp point worth 34cZ. to Gd. (2^ - 4 as.). 

They make cradles, palantiuins, toys, fruit, animals, men, and 
gods.i They are skilful workmen, and their wares are mncli 

1 The Ihiof articles made and their prices are : A Brdhmau his wife and child 
Kb. 5 ; a Mardtha his wife and child, Rs. 5 ; a Vdiii bis wife and child Bs. 5 1 
Vani B.f work, lls. 3; a ^cultivator Rs. 5; a weaver Ks. 3; a blaeksoo^ 
Rs. 3 ; a potter Rs. 2^ ; a goldsmith Rs. 2} ; a tailor Rs. 2 ; a calioo-piuiter , 
Re. 2 ; a KUgdr dyer Re. 2$ a Bandbgdr dyer Rs. i a ^urub blanket-weaver 
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admired especially by Europeans. The figures are life-like and the 
firuit is surprisingly natural and highly finished. Their wares have 
a local sale among rich Hindus and Parsi merchants of Belgaum, 
but most of them go to Bombay to the agents of Bombay work-box 
makers. From Bombfiy their wares find their way all over India. At 
times advances are made and the demand is strong, but, as a rule, it 
is rather dull. Wooden toy-makers generally work about nino hours 
a day, from seven to eleven in the morning, and from two to six 
in the afternoon. When orders are pressing they work extra hours 
sometimes till nine. During these extra hours they do not carve or 
paint ; they mix dyes and make other preparations. Boys help the 
men in preparing colours, the women do not help the men. The 
average yearly income of a toy-making family is said to vary from 
£10 to £80 (Rs. 100- 300). (iTiey generally make articles to order, 
and seldom have more than two or three pounds (Rs. 20-30) 
invested in stock. They arc unsteady workers and never finish in 
time. They take few holidays, but are often idle from want of work. 
During tho J 870 famine, except a few farnilias who were supported 
by the Chief of Jamkhandi, they were reduced to distress. Many had 
to sell their property and a few had to leave their lionies. 4'ho low 
price of grain in some of the years since the famine has helped 
them and some hav(3 recovered from choir famine losses. They are 

Hb. ; a Teli oi1-])rcB8cr Uh. 8 ; a butcher Ks. 3 ; a comb-maker Ks. *2ff ; a 
barber Rs. 4 ; a waslicrmaii and his ass J{s. 3 ; a Itbisti or watei -carricr Rs. .‘i ; a 
Bhiati with his water-bag by bis .side, Ks. 2; a Ihirud^or l>asket-maker Its. 2; a 
Vadar with hia cart Rs. .5; a hjiiiker Rs. ; a .Jiiigar or liat'nc.s.s-iiiak(?r Rs. 3; 
a painter Rs. 3; a shoemaker Rs. 4; a woman spiniiing eotton li.s. .3; a woman 
ginning cotton Jts. 2 ; a seliooinii.str(‘s.s Rs. .3 ; a Ka.s:ir jnitiing bangles on the liands 
of a woman Rs. 5 ; a Patvegar twi.stiiig .silk Rs, .3; a well for watering Us. 12; 
a water-spring for liathiiig Rs. 7 ; a well for drinking Ks. 7 ; a Korvjinji with 
her child l»s, 3; a Ihpior-aeller Rs. 7 ; a .Mdng or a carrier of dead cattle Rs. 2 ; 
a Buuff-niakcr Rs. 5 ; a dancing girl Rs. 1); a .fangain or Lingayat priest Ks. 2; 
a Chalvadi with bt'll and ladle Rs. 3 ; a Rair<*igi or ascetic Rs. 2 ; (Rnidhalis or 
beggars Rs. 2 ; a Kkl-hid-joshi or gipsy Rs. 3; a l)a.sAyya beggar Rh. 2.J ; a liorn- 
blower Ks. 2 ; an old man and an ohl woman R.s. 5 ; a Purilnik i>r reciter of hymiiH 
Rs. 5 ; four wrestlers Us. 8 ; a snakc-eharnier Rs. ‘,1; a Sudgad-Shidili or sexton 
Rs. 2.^; a f^amani or carrier with his \^i^e Rs. 9; a Mena Rs. 9 ; a x>alaii<|iiiu 
Bs. 10; a Moglai carriage its. 10;* a C3iopd;ir or mace-bearer Rs. 2 ; a Pattevdla 
or peon Rs. 2; a Kdzi or Miisalm.ln prie.st Rs. 2; a Mulla or Musalmdn school- 
master Rs. 2 ; a Pdrsi Us. 2J ; anKtnperor Its. 30 ; five princes Rs. 1.3 ; live rich men 
Rs. 15; a Brahman bathing Rs. 3; a cow Rs. 2; an cle])hant Rs. 10; a camel 
Rs. 3 ; a panther Rs. 10 ; a shc-builalo Rs. 2 ; a she-goat Rs. 2 ; a hc-goat Rs. 2 ; 
a ram R8-2 ; a tiger Rs 3 ; a bear its. 2 ; a boar Rs. 2 ; a. stag Its. 2 ; a deer Ks. 2 ; 
a haro Rs. 2 ; a jackal Its. 2; a mouse Rc. 1 ; a 8cor|)ion 8 an. ; a fa'tjyaaa or rat 
Re. 1 ; a lizard 8 an . ; aijhural or beetle 8 an. ; a dog Its. 2 J ; a monkey Its. 2J ; an 
ape Rs. 2i ; a lizard Rc. 1 ; a snake Rs. 3 ; a large scqient Rh. 3 ; a jinrrot Kc. J ; 
a dove Re. 1 ; a sparrow Rc. 1 ; a starling Re. 1 ; a crane its. 2 ; a crow Re. I ; a 
hen Rs. 2J ; a cock Rs. 3 ; a lion Its. 3 ; a Kdimlhvnu or cow of paradise Its. 3 ; a 
tds a kind of skylark Rc. 1 ; a fish Re. 1 ; a tortoise Rs. 3 ; a crab Ks. 2 ; a bunch 
of mangoes Ks. 1} ; a bunch of plantains Rs. H ; a jack fruit Ru. l.t ; a watermelon 
12 04. ; a pomegranate > 6 as.; a fig (> as. ; a jujub fruit 0 an . ; an almond 4 ; a 

sugarcane 6 a>t. ; an apple 6 an. ; a tamarind pod 8 an . ; a bunch of grapes Re. 1 ; 
a pine-apple Rs. 1^ ; a pair of maize heads G an. ; a guava 6 an. ; a cashcwiiut 6 an. \ 
a lemon 6 as. ; an. orange 7 as. ; a, papanas xmmelo 10 OJt. ; a nitdfal or custard-applo 
6 os. ; a bfaindi 2as. ; & brinjal 4 os. ; a gourd 8 an. ; garlic 4 an. ; chillies green 
1 a. ; chilli red 1 a. ; a padval or snake-gourd 6 as. ; a rdtdk or sweet-potatp 2 as. ; 
a dodke 4 as ^ ; tondle a vegetable 2 as. ; a cucumber 3 an. ; a kavit or v^od-apple 
'4 CM. ; TUdhulung a fruit 6 as. ; popai a fruit 4 as. ; rdmfal or sweet sop 6 os. ; a 
white gourd 6 os. ; a gdjar 2 as. ; Cassia fistula pod 2 an. ; kdrle or bitter gourd 
4 os. ; a radish 6 os, ; a carrot or onion 4 as. ; shevaga or horse-radish pod 2 os. ; an 
avaJa or emblic myrobalan 8 os. ; a harvard or corinda 8 as. 
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not bound by a gaild, every one is free to sell his things at aijy 
price he chooses. 

Copper vessels arc made in Belgaum by sixty families of Jaiu 
Bogars and hy Mnsalinau labourers. The copper comes from 
Bombay jii .sliecds clii(*Hy by s(»a througli Vengurla. The copfier 
is beaten into cooking and drinking vessels of diltorenl forms. The 
d(‘niand is steady 'J’lie Bogais sell their articles direct to consumers 
at B(‘Igauiii and otln'r market towns and fairs. The price varies 
Ironi od to Lo (Ks i-50) according to weighty the rule being Gjci. 
( I i r/s.) the \h( r ot twenty folds The workers are well ofE and the 

trud(‘ IS steady. 

Burthen |K)ts are made thronglnmt the district by Mardth a and 
Jjin^ayat KiiiNldnirs who make (‘arthen pots of various sizes, tiles, 
ami brick*^. Tin* ])ots and t il(»s are made on a wheel turned on a short 
jM)le fixed upriglit in the ground. Brieks are made* lu a quadrangular 
w'ooden fraiiKx Bott(‘rs are busy during the hot season and idle 
during tluMMiiis. 1'lie\ woi k iiliout ten lioiirs a day. They keep all 
local and Brahniaiiic liolida\ s and rest on every no- moon or ff/ndvd/iya. 
'rh(5 wcnmui and elnidreii hei]i tli(» men in yireparing tlio earth for the 
pots 'riK > tak(‘ their ]M)ts lor sah' in market towns and sell the tiles 
at honu\ 1'he jiriee oi a pot \aries according to size from Jd. to 
U -H us ) 1'lie ])rice of til(‘s vari(‘s trom to (Rs. 4-8), 
ami ol bill lit l)ii(ks tiom 4s. to LI 4*'. (Ks, 2-12) a thousand. The 
ineiagi* UMiIy earnings of a family r.ingo from L5 to £20 
(Its rj(i - 200) As a*ekiss potters ai(‘ jioor. The craft is neither 
rising nor taJJintj. 

Oil IS pressed from /// Sesainuni indicnm, knsho Carthamus 
tim tonus, hliKisnnj or groundnuts Aradiis h^pogea, and amhddi or 
lu'inp 11 ibiscus caniiabinus. '^riie oil-pn‘ssors areLiiig{iyats,Marathds, 
Khatris, and Musaliiians. 4Vdis t)r oilmen are found in almost all 
towns ami large village's Their duel settlements are Belgaum, Kittur 
ill Snnqigaon, and Athiii. I'he oilseed is partly grown in the district> 
liarti} brouglit lioiii Bijapur, Satiira, and Kollmpiir. Most families 
have some eapital. The oil-inill imdinles a (jdn or cylindrical stone 
block lialt buried in the ground, and a h'ani or wooden roller to which 
a lienvy weight is hung ami winch is turned by tw'o bullocks. About * 
Ihii i > -fh o or lorty pounds of lif, hiif^hi flour, or ambddi 

are thrown into the hole of the block, and the roller is placed on the 
block and turned. \\ hen the seed is crushed the powder is mixed with 
water and the roller is again put in motion till all the oil is pressed 
out. The employ men t is steady. The mill is generally at work 
twice a day^ from si\ to eleven and from two to seven, Oil-pressers 
never work on JMundajs. The women help them in grinding the 
oil-seed. The average daily earnings of a family are 4Jd. to 9d. 
(3 - 6 as.). The pressers sell the oil to oil-dealers or direct to 
consumers at their houses, and sometimes haw’^k it from door to door 
and from village to village. The price of oil is about Qs. (Rs. 8) 
for t\^cnty-six pounds (1 man). Oil-pressers as a class are well off. 
Within the last few years their profits have been greatly reduced 
by the competition of kerosineoil which almost all classes have taken 
to use as a lighting oiU 
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Belgaum has none of tlio rock tcTiiples, anti, so far as is known, 
none of the insci'iptions wliicli in so many )>arts of Western India 
determine the rulers of tlit^ (*(>nntry diiring* tlio ct'iitnrics l)ofoT'o and 
after the Christian era. But, chiefly through the labours of Mr. J. 
P. Fleet of the Bombay Civil Service, fer the history of the eight 
hundred years ending with the eloso of the thirteenth eeiituiy, 
materials in the shape of. thirty stone and miiecop]iorplate inseriptions 
have been discovered, deciphered, and translated. 

As far as present information goes, the old(‘st place in thii present 
district of Belgaum is Pfihisigc, Halasige, or Ifalsi tim miles south- 
east of Khdnapur and twenty-throe miles south of Bt*lganm. Seven 
copperplates found within thrt;o miles of Ilalsi show that abcuit Iho 
fifth century after Christ it was the ca])ital of a dynasty of nine 
Kadamba kings.^ Almost all these early Kadamba plates Ix'gin and 
end with a Jain salutation, and, except one which j’ceords a. grant 
of land to a private person, all record grants of land or of villages 
in furtherance of the Jain religion. Five of tin* pla.t(‘s rrienfion 
Paldsika or Ilalsi and one records the building of a Jain tojnplo at 
Halsi. 

The later Farly Hindu history of the district, till tlie l\rnsalmaii 
confpicst in tliC3 Ix'ginningof the fourteenth century, belongs to four 
periods: An Karly Clialukya and W(‘stern Chain kya. pt‘riod lasting 
to about .^.n. 7b0 ; a. Kaslit rakiita. period IVom about a.d. 7(>t) to 
A.D. 973 ; a llaita pe]i« d (SoO- I2o0) tinring wliicli tin* district was 
directly governed by ji, dynasty of Katta chitds a.t first as feudatorit's 
of the Rilshtrakntas and the Western Clnilukyas and Iht'U (1170) of 
their own authority till Mjinr final eompiest by tin' l)t‘vgiri Yadavs 
about 1250; and the fourth or Devgiri Vadav ptu’iod from 1250 till 
their overthrow by the Mnliaminadans aliout 1320. 

Though no inscriptions or e()})per]»lal(‘s of lli(3 Karly (550-010) 
or of the Western Chaliikyas*-’ (010 -700) have botni found witliiii 


^ The exact date of the early Kadamba dynasty cannot bo fixed as tlic jfiatca con- 
toil! no reference to any known era. Still, from the fact that tlic plali a an* alJ in 
the Sanskrit language, and iti the Wcwteni India Ikfddhist cave .dphalM-t (‘har.u ic rs 
not yet devel<)p<'d into f»ld or Il.*ila Krtriare.^e, and fiom IJii* alInrti<»iiK w hidi tJjiy 
contain to contemporary eventR the platea may he approximately ashigned to about 
the fifth century. Fleet’s Ksinarcse Dynasties, 9- 10. 

* The name Chalukya is derived by tradition from r// a /( t'S rhululcfU rhabtht^ a 
waterpot, from which tln*ir aucestor is sai<l to Iiiixc .sprung. 'I'ln.s aj»]n ar-.s to be a 
late story, as though chufka a watcipot may be the origin ot the later foiniH of the 
name Chiilukya in the Deeunn anil Cliauliikya in tiiijanlt, it t annot be tlie firigiii of 
the early name which is written Chalkya, Chalikya, ainl (,Uialukya. They claiin to 
belong to the Soma-vansh or lunar race and mention a 8ui*ceh.‘‘ioii of fiftj''iiine kings, 
rulers of Ayodhya and after them sixteen more who ruled over the n*gioTi of the 
Sonth. The names of seven early Chalukya kings have hci-n found who reigned from 
about 550 to 610. In 610 the ChAlukya dominions were diviiled into an eastern 
kingdom whose head -quarters were Vengi in the delta of the Krishna and the 
Coodvari, and a western kingdom whose head-quarters are believed to have been 
at Bddtoi in Bijilpur. Of this western branch called the Western Chalukyas the 
names of six kings have been found who ruled from 610 to 760 about which time 
they were oTerthrown by the lUshtrakutas, Details are given in Fleet’s KAnarcse 
.Dynasties, 17-30. 
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Chapter VII- 
History. 


Rattas, 
«50 1250. 


Belgaum limita, the large number of Early and Western Ohalukja 
inscriptions which liavo » been found in Dlidrwar and Kalddgi 
and the rnentiori of their sway over the Kiihundi or Kundi Three 
Thousand make it almost certain that the Early and Western 
Chalukyas IujUI tlio Belgaum district^ About 7G0 when the 
Itiishtrakntas overthrow Western Chalukya sovereignty, Belgaum, 
or the Kuliundi 'Jliroe Thousund, passed with the rest of the 
(Jh/ilukya dominions to their conquerors. Though no inscriptions 
recording gifts by iidshtrakuta kings have been found within 
Belgsium limits, a trace of Jlashtrakuta power and dominion long 
survived in the Ilaita (rreat Circle Ijords or Maharnandaleshvars.* 
This family, for about 3.50 years, first as feudatories of the 
Raslitrakutas (875-073), then as feudatories of the Western 
ChJilukyns (073-1170), and then apparent ly of their own authority, 
until their conquest liy the Devgiri Yadavs about 1250, held 
the government of the Kuhuiidi or Kundi Three Thousand. Their 
capital was Sugandhvarti tlui modern Saundatti in Parasgad, forty 
miles east of Belgaum, and afterwards (1210) Venugram or 
Volugrjlm the modern Btdgaiim. 'I'heir inscriptions have been 
found at Belgaum in the Belgaum sub-division, at Bhoj and Sank- 
eshvar in (Jhikodi, at Knlhole and Konnur in Gokak, at Badli 
Saundatti and Sogal in Barasgad, at Bail-llonj^al llaniiikori Nosargi 
and Sainpgaon in Sam})ga(»n, at Mnlgund in iJharwilr, at Khanjipur 
and Kaybilg in Kolhapur, and at Lokapur on the Belgaurn-Kal^dgi 
road about sixty milt»s nortli-east of Jh'lgaum.*^ These inscriptions 
throw mucli light on the Jbitta system of ad mini^’t ration. Territorial 
divisions aro nuudionod, varying from a group of six to a province 
of twelve thousand villages, as the Nesargi Six, the Saundatti Twelve, 
the llubli Twelve, the Banibatti Eight(*en, the Votuigrdm or Belgaum 
Seventy, the BelvolaHiree Hundred, theKonkan Nino Hundred, the 
Kundi ^J’hree 'I'liousaud, the Balasige or ILalsi Twelve Thousand, and 
the Banaviisi Tw(*lve 'I'housand. Among the different grades of 
oflicials TiKMi tinned, the 'Muhatnarnluh'shvar or Maliusa manta the 
Great Lord of tlu^ Circle, M a ml/ilrshrar or Sa manta tho Ttord 

of the Circle, and the Ihvndnihuth or Conimanclor of the Forces 
appear as the local represent at iv(‘s of the reigning monarch ; the 
Itajifurn or ri»yal spiritual precc'ptor with his counsellors appears as 
iriiiiister uiuler the three ehief officials ; a Nfli/nk appears in charge of 
a circle of villages; and, limilly, the Gdvutidu or village headman 


’The Kiihuiuli or Kiimli tlisstrict of three thousand villages, a division of the 
Kiintnla provinor, mclmlotl the greater part of the Belgaum district and the native 
states to the north of it, aiul the south-M'esterii parts of the Kalddgi district. Dynas- 
ties of the KaiiJirese ihstriets, 20 note 1. 

* It is not certain whether the BA-^htrakiitas were northerners or a family of Rattas 
or Keddis the widespread tribe of Kanarcse husbandmen who were formerly the 
strongest fighting class in the Karnatak and Maisur. Mr. Fleet seems to incline 
to a northern origin and to truce the naine to Kashtrakuta or Kn^htrapati, a title 
meaning a distiict head w'ho is subordinate to some overlord. But it seems not 
improviablc that the Hiishtrakutas w'ore Battas or Beddis, and that the main branch 
when tliej’ rose to supreme power Sanskritised their name, while the side branch of 
Battas kept their original name. The names of twenty >two RAshtrakuta kings 
have been found the seventh of >vhora Dantivarma II. overthrew Western Cbidokya 
power about 7C0. His fifteen successors were powerful sovereigns who ruled till 978 
when the last of their race Kakka III. was defeated and slain by the revived Western 
Chalukyas, hotter know'u under the slightly changed name of Western Chilakyas. 
»>ctailM are given in Fleet’s Kannrese Dynasties, 31-38. 

Journal Buinbtiy Branch Royal Asiatic Society ,>X. 167-278. 
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appears sometimes with a council of traders in charge of each 
village. The modern taraf, kariydt, maJuil, tdluka, and pargana 
represent the division of the country into circles of specified 
numbers of villages, and the present hereditary district and village 
officers represent the lowest (;f the old grades of functionaries.* 
In some of their inscriptions the Rattas call themselves RAshtra- 
kutas ; and in one or two passages they profess \o belong to the 
lineage of the Rashtrakuta Krishna II. (875-911). In tho majority 
of instances they use the name Ratta, and were pri»l)ably (like 
the RAsiitrakutas) a local division of the Rexldi or Ratta caste. 
They were of tho Jain ri'ligiou. 'Fhey held the title of Laffalur- 
puravar-ddhisvura or Lattanur-puracar^iiilhismrti, Supreme lord 
of Lattalur or Lattanur, the l)(‘st of cities, 'riieir banner was a 
golden Garud or man-vulture, their mark was redlend, and their 
musical instrument was the iriiHili or three- stringed harp.- 


Chapter YIL 
History. 

Rattas, 

• 850-1250. 


^ Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X. 118 note 2. 
^ The Ratta family tree is : 

M orada. 

I 

Pritliviritina. 

Saka 797 a.d. 875. 

I 

J*ittuga. 

I 

Shaniivarina. 

90*2 A.u. 980. 


Naniia. 

I 

Kjirtavii’va 1. 

Saka 902 A. I*. 980. 

I 

Davari, Kanuakaira 1. 

or DAyiina. | 

Krriyi. Anka. 

I J^'akaW) A.i>. 1048. 

Sena I . 


Kannakaira II. 
Saka 1004 and 1008. 
A.J>. 1082 and 10%. 


KArlavirya 11. 
Saka 1009 and 1018 
A.D. 1087 and lOOO. 

I 

Sena 11. 

Kdrtavirya III. 
Xaka 1005 and 1086. 
A.D. 1143 and 1164 

Lak.shmideva 1. 
Saka 1130 a.d. 1208. 


KArtavirya IV. 
Saka 1121 and 1140. 
A.D. 1199 and 1218. 

I 

Lakshmideva II. 
Saka 1150 a.d. 1228. 


I - 

Mallikdi^una. 
Saka 1123 and 1130. 
A.D. 1201 and 1208. 
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Chapter YII. 
History. 

Battas, 

850 1200. ' 


Merada and his son Prithvirfiina wore originally teachers of the Jain 
Kdrcyascct of the holy Slailapatirtha. About a.d. 875-G^ {S<tka 797) 
Prithvirilma whs iiivest(.*d with tho rank and authority of a Hahasd^ 
manta, or Mahdinnntfalrslrrara by tlie Ihislitnikuta king Krishna IL 
Of Pittiigjij tlio son of Prithvirama, except that ho repulsed a cer- 
tain A javMrnni.and that his wife was Nipkabbe or Nijiyabbe no record 
renjjiiiis. rittugffs son, Shantivannii or iSlnlnta, whose wife was 
Chandilvabhc', is described in an inscrij)ti()n found at Saundatti and 
dated {S<tka 902, the Vikrama fiainrafsara),^ as a feudatory 

of tli(‘ \V(istern Chalnkya king 'J'aila 11.(072-907).*^ The inscrip- 
tion records a grant of land to a new teniplo of Jiiia built by Shdnti- 
varina in Saundatti and notict\s a gift of two pounds (1 .s70*.s') of oil 
from eacli oil-mill fur the larn]) of lh(‘ god at the festival oi Dqmvali 
in ()(it(>bc!r - Novombc'r. Afler Slnlntivfirma a break in the 
g(in(*alogy leaves nothing to show in what relation he stood to his 
Kuee(‘ssor. Uf Nanna, also called Nannapayyarilna., no details are 
known. Of Nanna^s son Kailavirya I. or Katta 1 one inscription 
lias been found at Sogal fifteen miles north-west of Saundatti. It is 
of 1 lui sanui dali‘ (a.o. t>S0-l) as the inscrijitioii of his prodeeessor 
Sluintivarma, and records that Katta was governing the Kundi 
count ry as tiu' feudatory of the Western CluUukya king Taila II. 
(i>7d-i)97). Another ami later inserijition again sp(‘aks of Katta us 
llm femdatory of 'I’aila 1 1. (978-997;, wlio is mentioned by his title 
Aliavaimdla I. It also records that Katta lixed the boundaries of the 
Kuliiindi or Kundi country. Of Davari or Dayinia, Kannakaira I. 
or Kaiina I., and Krega or Kraga, no inscriptions have been found. 
Of Alika two inscriptions oeeiirat Saundatti. One of them is the first 
part (d‘ a tablet which also bears a later inscription. It is dated 
A.D. 1018-9 (Sal'(( 970, tho Sarvadhari m'nivaL^ttra), and records 
that Alika was a feudatory of the Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar J. (10 12-1008). The other inscription in which Anka is 
named is a fragment of the same <latc. Of Sena I. or Kalasena I., 
and his wife Mailaladevi, no details are known. Ilis eldest son, 
Kannakaira II. or Kanna 1 1., is mentioned as one of the feudatory 
Mil lidniafnJfdviihr a ran in lilVijuimr grant dated a.d. 1082-83, of the 
Western Cluiliikya. king Vikrainaditya VI.** Kaima II. is also 
mentioned as a feudatory of the same king and of his sou Jayakarna, 
in '111 ins(‘ription at Koniinr near (jlukiUc dated 1087-8 (Saka 1009, 
tlu! I’rabhava sainratnaru).'* Kanna seems to have been alive and to 
have remaiiUMl in }u)wei*, with his younger brother Kartavirya IL, 
up to 1090-7 (Saka 1018, tho Dln'itu sumvatsara), us one of the 
♦Saundatti inscriptions mentions him in connection with that date.® 


Joiivmil Koinluiy Branch Koyal Asiatic Society, X. 194; Pali Sanskrit and Old 
KiiiiJircsc Iiiscriptioii.s, No. S8. 

- .louriial JJomhiiv Branch Koval Asiatic Society, X. 204. 

’ This is the earliest mention that the over-JonUhii) hail passed from the HAshtrakutas 
the Western t’hitlukyas. As 8haiitivarnia's suceessors down to Sena II. (about 
A i>. 11*^8) euntiiiued feudatory to tho Chalukyas, this part of the country seems like 
J )harA\ arCo have passed back from the Kashtrakutas to the Chillukyas towards th© 
cud of the teiitli ecntiiry. * Inuiaii Antiipiary, I. 80. 

■’ Journal Komhay Branch Koyal Asiatic Society, X. 287 ; PAli Sanskrit and 
Old lyiuarcso Inscriptions, No. 93. 

® Ditto, 194 ; Pali Sanskrit and Old KAnareso Inscriptions, No. 88. 
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OfKdrtaviryall. or Eatta II., who was also called Seoana- Sin ga or 
the Lion of Sena and his wife Bhagaladevi, four inscriptions remain. 
These are a dateless fragment at Saundatti, wliose preamble 
shows that Eatta held c)fiieo under the Western Chalukya king 
Somoshvar II. (1008 -I07o) a second at Saundatti ilated l()S7-8 
{Sifka 1009, the Prabluiva ftanivatsara) ; a tliinl at Vatmil four miles 
north of Saundatti dared either in the same or in the following 
year ; and the already mentioned Saundatti inserij)tion of a.d. 1090-7. 
Of Sena II. or Ktilaseiia II., and bis wife Laksbmidevi, no details 
are known. Of Ivjirtavirya III, or Ivattama, and his wife ]\'idniala- 
devi or Padmavati, fuiir inseriptkms have been found, two at 
Khanapur in Kolbfipnr dated 11 l->-t (•S\//,// KXJo, the If ndbin»(igari 
mviraisarn) and 1102-3 (Snkn lOSt, the (dillrabliann titinirdf/iani) 
oneatBail-IIongal sixmiii‘s i‘astof Sampgaon dated 110 
the Tiiraua samr<((t<anf) and one at Konnur, the date of which is 
etfaced.'^ In the Kliauapur inscription Katlama. is di'seribrd 
as tlie feudatory of the Western (•lialukya king tiagaih'kamalla 1 1. 
(1138-1150), and in the Pail-1 longal inscription, as having been 
the feudatory of Taila 111. (1150-1102) of the same dynasty. In tho 
Konmir inscription Kattama has tho title of Chakrnrarti or 
Emperor. This title and the bict tliat Kattama\s (lescemlantH, 
though they keep the title of Mahnmandalrshrar, speak of themscOves 
as enjoying Rovcjreignty or Sihnntjija, show that Kattama lt)ok 
advantage of the confusion that prevailed during tlio last- years of 
tho Chalukya dynasty (1153-1101) to establish himself as an 
indepcMident ruler. 

Of Lakshmideva 1., Tiakslinuina, or Lakslimidliara, whoso wife was 
Chandaladevi or Chandrikadovi, one ins<Tipti(>n remains nt llannikeri 
about six miles north-west of Samj)gaon, dated l20S-f> {h>nka I 130, 
tho Vihhava scDiintfsara), "Idiis inscrijdion has the Jir-^t mention 
that tho Ratta caj)ilal was moved from SugamlhavarLi or Suinulatti 
to Venugrarn or Pelgaum, and that, in addition to tlie Kundi 
Three-thousand, they held the Pelgiium Seventy, which they seem 
to have won from the Uoa Kfidaml>as (1000-1250). This inscription 
speaks of Lakshmideva I. as a descendant of the Rashtrakiita king 
Krishna II, to whom it gives tho title of Kandhdra-iiuravui-- 
ddhisvara tBat is Supreme lord of Kandhara})ura, tlie best of cities, 
probably the modern Kaudhar in the Nizilnds territory about 
125 miles north-ea.st of Sholapur and 12U niilc‘s north of llio 
Rdshtrakuta capital of Miilkliet.*" Kandluir may have liceu one of 
the original Rilshtrakuta cities ; but so far no other mention of ic 
has been traced. Of Kartavirya IV. and his brotlier iMallik;li jnn, 
who reigned with him a.s heir-apparent or Yuvurn jn, seven inscrip- 
tions have been found, one at Sankeslivar fifieen miles sf)uth-west of 
Chikodi, dated 1199 {Suka 1121, the Siddharthi mhivatsara) and 


Chapter VIL 
History. 

RatUs, 

‘ 850 - 1250 . 


' Journal Bombay Brandi Royal Asiatic vicicty, 213. 

* Sir Walter Elliot's M.S. Collection, II. 547 ainl 54b. • 

* Indian An tuj nary, IV. 115. * 

^ P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 94 ; Burgess’ Third Arclneological Report, 103. 

® Ferishta (Bi-i^g’s, II. 349) ineutioiib Kandh.lr as one of the leading cities, where, in 
1380, tlie fifth Baliinani king Muhammad I. (1378 1397) haindcd orphan Bchools. The 
other six places were Bidar, Chaul, Dabhol, Daulatabad, llichpur, and Kulbarga. 
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Chapter YII. 
Hietorj' 

Kattas, 

850-1250. 


Devgiri Y.A.»lavH, 
1250-1320. 


1202 (iSia/call24, tlio Dundubhi mmvatsara) one at Edybfig fifteen 
miles north-west of (Jhikodi, dated Saka 1124 for 1123 (a. D. 1201 )| ' 
the Durmati minvaimra;'^ two, wliieh were formerly at Bel gaum 
but are now lost, dated Saka 1127 for 1 1 20 (a.d. 1201), the llakt^kshi 
samvnisfn'a;'^ one at Kalholo seven miles north-east of Gokdk, of the 
Bfime dnt(i one?, a copper-plate grant, at Bhoj near Chikodi, dated 
Saht 1131 for 1130 (a.d. 1208), the Vibhava and one at 

IShjsar^i .s(JV(;n miles north of Sampgaou, dated Saka 1141 for 1140 
(a.d. 1218), the Bahudhanya fiamrainaraJ* The dates of his earlier 
ins(!ri])f ions show that Kartavirya IV. first shared the government 
with his father Lakshmideva I. Ills wives were Echaladevi and 
M;ld(‘vi or Mahadevi. Of Lakshmideva II., who is also called 
Boppansing or the Lion of Boppa, one inscri])tion has been found at 
Saundatti ; it is dated Saka 1151 for 1150 (a.d. 1228), the Sar^radhAri 
sanivatfiara.^ 13iis is the last notice of the Rattas. Lakshmideva II. 
seems to have been the last of liis race, and to have fallen before the 
rising power of tlio Yadavs (1150-1310) ofDevgiriin the North Deccan, 

In 1228 ih(5 Yadav Singliaiia 11. (1200- 1247) appears making grants 
and scitting up ins(;riptions n(iar Kolhapur, in Bijapur, in the Torgal 
Six-thousand,^ in the Belvola country, and in Dharwar and Maisur. 
These grants are num(»rons enougli to show that the country on the 
north, east, and south of the Kundi 33iree-thouHand was subject 
to him, though, as is shown by the date of the inscription of Ijak- 
shmid(‘va IJ., lie had still left the Rattas unharmed. In 1249-50, 
Kinghana’s son Krishna is mentioned as holding the Kundi Threo- 
thoiisuiid. The overthrow of the Rattas by Singhana\s minister and 
g(*neral A"i(‘liana, whicli is recorded in a grant of the seventh Devgiri 
Yiidav king Krishna, dated 1253, found at Behatti fifteen miles oast 
of Dluirw’iir, must have taken j>la(*e towai’ds the close of Singhana^s 
reign.'^ An inscription at Bagevadi ten miles south-east of Belgaum, 
dated 12 Itt, mentions Krishna^s ininistor Mallisetti as governing the 
Kundi country from Aludiigal, the modern Mudgal in the Nizdm^fl 
country eighty miles east of the Belgaiim frontier, and another at 
Maiioli six miles north of Saundatti, da4cd 1 253, mentions Krisbna^s 
great minister Chamidraj, sou of the Ratta coD(|iieror Vichana, as in 
charge of the southern parts of liis kingdom.^ Frem 1253 the 


’ Mlliot MS. Otilloctiou, ll. 551. 

" Klliot MS. ( 'nlltH'tioii, II, 554 ; .lour. Bo. Br. U. As*. Soc. X. 18*2. 

‘‘ Klliot Ms. ColUvtion, II. 571 aiul .575. 

.loui'. Boim. Dr. K. As. Siu\ X. 220 ; P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 95. 

• .lour. Boni. Dr. K. As. Soc. X. *240. 

‘'.lour. Both, Dr. B. As. 8oo. X. 250; P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 89. 

" Olio i>f Sin^liaiha II. ’s inscriptions, dated l*22.*I (..V. 1145) has been found at Manoli 
six miles north of Stiuiulatti. It mentions Singliana II. 's commander Jagadala 
Ihirushottam as governing the Torg.*il Six-thousand. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 2, 11. 
Jour. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. XII. 42. 

** It is doubtful whether the Goa Kiidainbas (1 000-1 2.‘»0) and their cotemporaries the 
Kiidanibas of Bauuvasi and iliiiigul( 1050- 120;i), u ho appear from their traditional origin 
to belong to the sniiu* family stock, were of local origin or were northerners. Compare 
Bombay OHzctteer, XV. Part Jl. 82 -S3. The successions of the Goa KAdambaa are 
GuUalla, Sliasthadev 1. or Chatta, Chattala and Chattya (1007), Jayakeshi I. (1052), 
Vijaylditya 1., Jayakeshi II. (11^), PermAdi or Shivchitta (1147-1175), VijayAditya 
II. *u- Vishnuchittn (1147-1171), Jayakeshi 111.(1175- 1188), Tribhuvannudla, and 
ShaslliadcA* H, (1245 . 1250). Fleet’s KAuarese Dynasties, 90. 
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Devgiri Yadavs held Belgaiim till their final overthrow by Mubiirik 
Khilji aboat 1320. 

Inscriptions found in various parts of the district, at Bolur, 
Degarave, Gudikatti, Golilinlli, Ilalsi, and Kittiir, show that during 
the greater part of tlio twelfth and the early years of the thirtooiitli 
centuries the Kndanibas of Goa (1000-1250) hold part of tho 
Halsi Twelve-thousand and the small division known as tho 
Yenugntm or Belgaum Seventy.^ Tho earliest mention of the Goa 
Kddambas in Bolgaum is in an inscription of th(^ fifth Kmhunba 
chief Jayakoshi II. at Narcndra five miles n(u*lli-west of Dharwsir, 
dated 1125, which meni ions liim as governing, among other districts, 
the Palasigc or Flalsi Twelv(!-t]Lons.'ui<l iindc'r tlie Western (’halukya. 
king Vikramaditya VI. (1075-1120). About 1 loO rlaynkeshi 11. 
was conquered by the tliird Hi>ysala king Vislinnvjtrdhun( 1117-1 137) 
by whom the Halsi district is recorded to have been held for a timc.“ 
The sons of Jayakoshi 11. were l*erm:'idi, wlio is also calhsl Pernni, 
Paramardi, and Shiv’acliiita, and Vijayaditya. II. who is also called 
Vijayjlrka II. and V^islmuchitta. Per mad i had also tlu^ title of 
Mahivara-tndy'i that is tho Slayer of tlio Alalavas or Sahyadri 
tribes which corresponds tt) Malnintrol-i)iV)ida one of tho titles of tho 
Hoysala dynasty. Vijayadidya II. had also the lit-h^ of Vanibhusliaiui 
or Sarasvatibhushana. 'Jdio two brothers reigned tog(‘ther from 
1147-4 (42 18 fLalitfiu/a, Htilea 1001^ 1 Prabliava sr/zarctsv/ra). It 
was Poriruidi’s wife Kamaladevi who built at J)(‘g;unvo three' mihjs 
south-west of Kittnr the small richly carvc‘d temple of tho god 
Eaimala-Ndrayaua and thogoddoss Mahahikslirni whicli contains threo 
inscriptions of this family; tliis templo was built by ^l^ipprqa, tho 
autrad/idri or mason of tho god llankcjslivaradev and the? son of tlio 
mason Holloja of Hnvina-Hage probably Hay bag in Kollulpiir, and 
by Tippoja\s son Hajoja.'^ 'riio <iarliest <d’ their inseriptitnis, at 
Golihalli a inilo south of Bidi, is dated lldt)-(), in tho fourteimtli 
year {Saka 10^S2, the Vikrama satHn((f,vint) ; 1 1()3-4 tlio s(*V(mtec;nt.li 
year (Saka 1085, tho Svabhanu sa niratstira); arnl 1 172-3, thii twenty- 
sixth year (>SWi;a 1094, tho^Nandana aintKrfifsara) of tho reign of 
Permadi.^ Periinldi was then at liis ca])it:d of (love or Goa, ruling 
over the Konkaii Nine-hundred, tho l^dasigo or Halsi 4\volvc- 

I Fleet's Kjinarese Dynasties, 73. 

* Fleet 8 Kiinarese Dynasties, <)(i, 92. The n*)ysala>>, wiio are }>(;.st known as tlif. 
Hoysalas of DvArasamiulrfi in Maisur, nileU from a)>out lU.39to J3I2. 'I’lH ir name is 
also written Iloysana, Poysala, and Poysana. They belong to itu; lineai'e of Ya'lii 
and seem to be connected with the Yrlflavs of Dev^iri (llSfl- 1312) as tin y h«ah have 
the family titles of y4<lav-NArAyaii and of DvarAvati-Puravanbllnslivar, supreme 
lords of DvdrAvati the best of cities, apiiarcntly Dvarasaimidra, the moflerii llaJ<.*bid 
in West Maisur. Vinaj'Slditaya (1039) was the first of the family to secure any 
considerable share of power. The two chief men of the family were V'i.shiiiivardliaii 
from about 1117 to 1138 who was independent except iii name, and Jiallala li. (1 192- 
1211) who overthrew the Kalachurya successors »if the Cliiiliikyas and al.so defeated 
the Yddava of Devgiri. His son Narsimh II. (1233) w'as defeaterl by the YAdavs, and 
his great-grandson Balldla III. by Ala- ud-diii’s general Malik Kifur in 1310, 'J'hcy 
sustained a second and final defeat from a general of Muhammad Tughlik^ in 1327. 
Their successions are : VinayAditya (1047- 1076), Flreyanga, RallAlal. (IKm), Vishnu- 
vardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh I., BalUla II. (1191-1211), Narsimh II. (1223), 
Someshvar (1252), Narsimh III. (1254-1286), and Ballala III. (1310). Fleet's Kdnarese 
Dynasties, 64 ; compare Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Kdition, 64. 

’ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc, IX. 294 f Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. IX. 296. 
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thousand and the Vonngram or Belgaum Seventy. The Bailur 
inscription four miles south-west of Kittiir is dated 1167-8, the 
twenty -fh.st year of his reign (Kaliynga 4268, Saica 1089, 
the Snrv?i jit saiurnfsara); and also in his twenty-second year (the 
SarvadliMi-i yn)nrftfmra). One of the Halsi inscriptions records in the 
twenly-lliird yenv of his reign, ll()l)-70 {Kaibjufja 4270, 8nka 1091, 
the \'ii-n(llii a grant of the village of Sindvalli in the 

Kaljigiri si ih-di vision of Ilalsi. One of the Degamve inscriptions 
ill the twenty-eiglitli year of his reign, a.d. 1174-5 {KaUyuga 4275, 
Hal'd, 109(), tlui Jaya mynvaiftara), mentions Purmadi as reigning at 
(lopakpuri or Goa, and making a grant of the village of Degdmvein 
the l)(ig/inive sub-division of Palasika or Halsid Another inscription 
at Golilialli, dated 1175 (Kallguga 42tS:J or more correctly 4276, the 
Mauinatha.s*nmra/.s-aJvi),rccordst]uitPermadiandliismotherMaihlladevi 
were reigning at Gove. Of Vi jayaditya Tl. only one inscription has 
been found. It is at llalai, dated 1171-2 {Kaliijuga 4270 for 4272, 
tbe Khara aavivdfsara), and the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and 
records tlui grant of the village of llhalaka in the Kalagiri 
sub-division of Palasi orllnlsi.*^ 

Pr'rnnurds successor was Vijayaditya TT/s son Jayakeshi III., who 
also laid tbe tithi of Malarnra-mnri or HilUinen Slayer. Of his time 
two iuscrijitioiis have beini found, a copjier-plate grant at Halsi, 
which is dated 1187-S, in tlio thirt(*enlh year of his reign, 
{l\n/iiiif(f(( Siika 1100);^ and a stone-tal)l(‘t at Kittur, which 

is datc(l 1 IS8-!), in the fifteenth year of his reign {Kaliyiiga 
42Si), Hifka 1110).** Tlie oopper-jilato records that ho established 
the god Adivarah in a temple in front of the already existing 
temple of Narsiiuh at Palasika or Ilalsi town, and gave to tho 
idol tli(^ village of Kiri-Halasigc, or the smaller llalasigo, and a 
variety of (»llior granis. His second inscription at Kittur containa 
an intcn'stiiig account of a trial l)y ordeal. In consequence of a 
dispuh' regMi'diiig tlie ownership of a Held between Sliivshakti, 
the Arhonja or prip.st of the god K;ill(*shvardcv of Kittur, and 
Kalyausiiakti the Acliavifti t)f the Mtihfhiiutlcr or Place God, the 
two jiartii's iiu't befori» tiu' eommaudaut or Dmidanaifak Ishvar, 
and agriM'd to put (heir claims to tho test of the jdinhiiUrjia or 
re'ldint ])longhshari». On Sunda}' the dai’k seventh oi Asluhlli (Juno- 
•Iiily) llu' chiinnints nii't iu the jiresonee of the principal villagers 
of Deg.'imve, at tlie t('mp]e of the god Mallikarjiin. Knlyunshakti 
declared lliiit the lit‘ld belonged to the M Klsflnimlrv or Place God, 
wliih' Shivshakli, bolding a red-bot ])louglisharc in liis hand, made 
oalli tliat. llie Held bel<mged to tho god Kalleshvar. Next day, the 
leading villag(*rs examineilShivsbakti’shand and finding it unharmed, 
decided that the field in dispute belonged to his god Kalleshvar. 
Jayakt^slii’s successors lost the Kadamba territories in Belgaum. By 
1208 even the small Veuugram or Belgaum Seventy had passed to 
the llattas.'’ 


' .Tour. Uo. 15r. R. As. Soc. TX. 2C^0, 2S7. • Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. IX. 280.’ 
^ .lour. Jio. 15r. 1\. As. iSoc. IX. 241. ^ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. IX. 304. 

^ Picct's Kauurese DyuasticB, 82 ; see above p, 357. 
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Till 1294, with the title of emperor or chakravartl, RiiineluinilrM. 
the ninth Yaclav king of Devgiri (1271 - 1310), was supremo over 
the Deccan, Konkan, and Karnatak.^ In 1294 a Miisalnuin army 
was for the first time led into Southern India by Alla-ud-din llie 
nephew and afterwards the successor of Jcljil-iul-diu the first 
Khiiji emperor of Delhi ( 12SS- 1 29o). Advancing by forced marches 
from Karah-Manikpiir on the (Janges, Alla-nd-din surprised 
Ramchandra, or K.amdev as Ferishta calls him, at Devgiri. took 
the city, and fonvd Jianidt^v bi ]riy tribute and acknowledge tin' 
supremacy of the Khilji einpi'rors of Ih^lhi.' Between 1295 and 
1300 tlio Yjidavs were not. again im»lested and seem t»> have' 
continued overlords ol the south. In 1390 A ll:i-ud-din, who. 
in 1295, had assassinated his uncle and iisnrpetl the Delhi throinv 
under his geinn’al Malik l\:'d'nr, stmt a si'cond i‘\pt tlil ion against 
Ramchandra who had bt'conie irregular in ]Kiying his t rilmtt* * *•* . Malik 
Kafiir siibduetl a gr(*at part of the Marat ha country, besi(»gc(l Dcvgii i, 
and forced Kamchamira. to submit/’ llainchandra ret nrm'd with 
Malik Kafur to Ikdhi, was tiunittMl with lion4)nr, and was not oidy 
restored to his old govennmmt. but was ])res(mti‘d uilli fi-i'sh 
territory for all of which lie did homage and paiil tribute to Alla-nd- 
din.'*^ Ramcliandra dit^l in 1319. lie was succeeded by his son 
Shaukar who was ill-alTected to the Musalmans. In 1319 Alla-nd 
din sent an army under Malik Kafur and Klnvaja ll.*iji to 
reduce Dvarsainudra the capital of the Jloysala ruler JkiJIala 
III. (1290-1319). Jjeaving part of their forces at Puithan on 
the (lodavari to overawe^ and hold Shankar of l)i*vgiri in (tiumk, 
Malik Kafur and Kln\aja llaji marched south, (mtcred und 
laid waste the; Iloysala kingilom, defeat(‘d and captured Ballala III, 
and took ami pluiuhjred his capital of Dvarsanmdra. In 
1311 Malik Kafur retnriKjd to Di*llii with rich spoils.'’ In 1312, as 
Shaukar of Devgiri withliehl his tribute, Malik Kafur (mb*red tin* 
Deccan for the fourth time, siuzod Shankar and put him tofh*ath 
lie laid waste Maliaraslitra and tlie Karnatak from ChenI in Kohlba 
and Dabliol in Ratna.giri in, the west as far east as Miidgal and 
Raichur in the Nizaii.V country. He established liis lic*ad-(|nart(‘rs 
at Devgiri, and fiv)ni Devgiri realized tlie tribute of tin* j)rinces of 
Telingana and the Karnatak and remittcid it to Uelhi.^* Malik Kafur 
shortly afterwards returned to Delhi. During his absence Ilarpal, 
the son-in-law of Ramchandra, stirred the Deccan to arms, dr-ove 
out a number of Musalimin posts, and restored the funner Dewgiri 
territories to independence. The troubles at Delhi, the assassination 
of Alla-ud-din (1316) by Malik Kjifur and then sliortly afterwards 
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* Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 74. The title of rhnkrnrftrfi or eini>eror is ^ivi n to 

Rdmchandra in a iiianuseript written in 1297 at Suvanigiii in the K.oiikai), prolwhly 
Kuvaniilurg in Ratiidgiri. 

*•* Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. .^07 ; Kljih instone’s History of India, Z3-2. 

"Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 307. ^ Jirigg.-*’ F«TiKlita, 1. .'{07. 

® The spoils ineliided 312 elephants, 20,000 horsi*s, 90, (MK) mum (A gold, ^ Several 
boxes of jewels and pearls and otlnsr precious effects. ^ During thi.s f:xp(:ditioii to the 
Kamdtak no metal other than gold was taken. 3’ln;ie were no silver coins ; no 
person wore bracelets chains or rings of any inct.^! hut gold. All the plate in the 
bouses of the great and in the temples was of l>eaten gold, Briggs' Ferishta, 
I. 365. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 379. 
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Malik Kdfur’s own assassination^ prevented the immediate redaction 
of the Deccan. In 1318 the emperor Mubarik (1317-1321) led an 
army into the Deccan, captured Harpdl, and flayed him alive.^ 
In 1327 the emperor Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the 
KarriJiiak even to the shore of the sea of Uman that is the Indian 
Ocean.- Among the noblemen who were appointed to govern the 
com^uored country two werestatioued within Belgaum limits, one at 
llukeri about twenty-five miles and the other at Rdybdg about forty- 
five miles north of Belgaum.'^ The Deccan and the Karndtak soon 
passed out of the hold of the Delhi emperors. 

About this tiino (1328-1335) a new Hindu kingdom was founded 
at Vijayanagar or the City of Victory, originally called Vidydnagar 
or the City of Learning, on the south bank of tho Tungbhadra about 
thirty-six miles north-west of Belari. The founders were two 
brothers Ilakka and Bukka of doubtful origin. By one account 
they were of the Yadav line; by a second account they were 
descended from under-lords of the Hoysala Balldlas ; by a third 
account ihey belonged to tho Banvasi Kadambds; and by a fourth 
acconiit they wereshepherds or Kurubars and were treasury guardians 
of lh'atai)ruda king of Varangal who was overthrown by the 
Miisalrndns in 1323.“^ Ilakka and Bukka were helped by a sage 
named M/idhav, the head of the great Smart monastery of Shringeri 
in W(‘st Maisnr, by whom Ilakka was crowned as llarihar. By 1342 
ilie 1 ) 0 wer of Vl jjiyanagar had spread to the Kanara coast, and two 
years later (1314), with the help of the chief of Telingana, Harihar 
s(‘izeJ fhe country oceupiod by tho Musalmans in tho Deccan and 
drove them out, so that, according to Ferishta, within a few months 
Muhammad Tnglilik*s Deccan possessions were reduced to Devgiri, 
whoso name in 1338 he had clinngod to Daulatabad or the City of 
Wealth.^ Fcrislita’s statement that in 1344 tho Musalmans lost all 
their Deccan possessions except Daulatabad seems exaggerated. In 
13 t7 among tho new nobility or Amir JadiJds, whom tho emperor 
summoned to Daulatabad and who revolted, were the amirs of 
Kaybag, lluktTi, and Bijapiir.^* Feri&lita’s statement that in 1347 
Musalmaii nobles held Raybag, llukeri, and Bijapur, together with 
the fact that till 1172 the Belgaum fort was held by a Hindu chief 
fuibordiuate to Vijaynagar, shows that about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, Bel^iim north of the Ohatprabha including 
Athni and Cliikodi was in Musalnulu hands and was part of the 
Deccan, and Belgaum south of the Ghatprabha was part of the 
Hindu kingdom of the Karnatak. 

In 1347 the successful revolt of the now nobles against Muhammad 
Tughlik resulted in the founding of the Bahmaui dynasty (1347- 
1 490) and the separation of the Deccan from Northern India. The 
founder of the Bahmaui dynasty was an Afghan, named Hassaii 
Gangu, whose capital was atKulbarga nearly midway between Bijdpor 


‘ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 389. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, L 413. 

'* Stokes’ Belgaum, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXV. 11. 

* Details are given in the K4nara Statistical Account, Bombay Gasetteer, XV. 
II. 96. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 420, 427. « Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 4^. 
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and Haidarabad. Within a short period the whole country between 
the Bhima and Adoni or Advd>ni about forty miles north-east of Beldri 
and between Cheul and Bidar^ including the west Nizilm’s Deccan and 
Kamitak, the Bombay Dcccan and the north Bombay Karndtak, and 
the central Konkan, was brought under the authority of Alld-ud-din 
the first Bahmani king (1347-1358).^ In 1357 Alla-ud-din Bahinani 
divided his kingdom into four chief governments. His Belgaum 
possessions were included in the first of these divisions which stretched 
from Kulburga west to Dabhol in Ratnagiri and south to Rdichur 
and Mudgal. This was placed under Malik Seif-ud-din Ghuri.'-^ 
Part of the Karndtak, as far west as the Kanara fronticjr, including 
south Belgaum, acknowledged as overlords the Vi jayanagiir kings. 
Thus, as before, the border line of the Dcccan and the Ivai-natak 
continued to pass through the present district of nelgfiuin. The 
Bahnmnis and the Vijayanagar kings kept up an almost constant 
rivalry. The usual scat of their wars seems to have lain beyond the 
limits of the Bombay Karnatak, and tho record of their wars is 
probably one-sided as Ferishta dwells on Miisalman victories and 
passes over Musalmdn defeats. In 1308 Bukka, tho second Vijaya- 
nagar king (1350-1379) suffered a scries of defeats at tho hands of 
Mnhammad Shdh Bahmani (1358-1375), the first Muhammadan 
sovereign who, in person, crossed tho Tiingbhadra and entered 
Vijayanagar territory. Ferishta describes the Vijayanagar tt‘rritory of 
1375 as comprising the sea-port of Goa, tho fortress of ndgaiim, and 
other places not included in tho Karnatak proper.'* Tho wuoils and 
hill forts of the Vijayanagar country, between tho Krishna and tho 
Tungbhadra, guarded it against foreign invasion, and the country 
was filled with a prosperous aud loyal peophj.* In 1375 Mujahid 
Sh&h Bahmani (1375-1378) demanded from Bukka tho Vijayjuiagar 
king the territory east of tho Tungbhadm, the foi l of Haiikfi,f)ur 
in Dhdrw^r, and other places among which H(*lgaurn was y)r()bably 
included.® Bukka refused. In the war which followed ho was 
driven through the forests to Cape Ramas in Goa, but succ(?ssfiilly 
evaded capture.® Mujdhid {;jhah then besieged Adoni or Advdni 
but without success. From Adoni, Mujahid, under the advice of 
Malik Seif-ud-din Ghuri the? governor of his south-west province, 
turned his arms against the forts from Goa to Belgaum and Bankidpur, 
but hero too ho met with little success,'^ Taking advantage} of tho 
troubles which followed Mujahid’s assassination in 1378, the 
‘Vjayanagar king Harihar II. (1379-1401) completely defeated tho 
Musalmans. From 1378 to 1397 the country seems to have beeu at 
rest. This period of rest was followed by tho awful ruin of the 
Durga Devi famine during which, beginning with 1390, twelve 
years are said to have passed without rain. Tho country becamo 
a desert and the hill forts and strong places fell from the Musalmans 
into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of bandits.^ In 1398, 
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1 Briffea’ Ferishta, II. 291. • Briggs* Ferishta, H. 295. 

» BrioM* Ferishta, II. 313 ; Scott’s Deccan, 1. 27, * Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 337 - 338* 

» Brim’ Ferishta, II. 380 ; Stokes* Belgaum, 14. • Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 332. 

^ Br^' Ferishta, II. 389. ® Grant Duff’s Marithds, 26. 
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1406, 1417, and I42[j the Bahinani and Vijayana^ar kings were 
at war, ljut llici goneral liinils of the two territorio.s sec rn not to 
have been gn;a1ly elian god. 1423 and 1125 were years of drought 
and famine.* During the first three-qnartora of the fifteenth 
century tlie i.ssue of the wars was in favour of the Bahraani kings. 

Under D(!V Raya (1401-1151), Mallikarjuna (1451-1465), and 
Virupjlkshu, (14(55- 1470) the power of Vi jayanagar gradually waned, 
'riie Musalmans claim tliat tlie wars in 1435 and 1444 reduced the 
Vijayanagar kings to be tributaries. Some disastrous campaign may 
have h)rced Vi jayanagar to buy off tlie Musalnulns, but the little 
advamie of the Miis.alman borders sliows iliat the permanent position 
of the two p(jvvoi*s was not greatly changed.- hi 1470 the capture of 
Coa by Mahmud (Jawan Cilani, the prime minister of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani 11. (14(53-1518), was a severe blow to Vijayanagar.* 
In 1472 under orders from Virnpjlksha of Vijayanagar, Vikram R4y 
Raja of Bidgauin, heljied by the Hindu chief of Bankapurin Dh4rwar, 
inath^ au attempt to retake (loa. Muhammad Shah Bahmani put 
himself at llui IkmuI of a largo army and marched against Belgautn. 
which is descrilied as a. fortniss of gn ^at strength, surrounded by a 
d(H'p wet ditch, and near it a iiass wdioso only approach was fortified 
by redoubt s,* According to Kcrishta Vikrama, Ray, who commanded 
thefort, at lirst asked terms which were refused. He then defended 
hims(‘lf with great vigour and prevented Khwtija Millimud Gawan 
tin; UahiMjiiii gciuTal from filling with wood and earth the wet ditch 
111 wliich lay the chief strength of the fort. T ho besiegers then 
Ix'gan to form t nuiches and dig mines, ji])parontly at this time a new 
fc'aturo ill Di'ccan warfare. Three mines wore sprung and made 
praclicalile breaches in the fort. wall. The breaches were at once 
stormed, and, in spite of a gallant dc*fonco and the loss of two 
ihousaml of the besiegers, Muhammad Shah succeeded in gaining 
tlu? ramparts. 3"ho inner cila.del liad yet to be carried, but Vikram 
Ray di'S|)airiug of success, disguised himsolf and was admitted to 
tlu' Bahinani king's presence as a messenger from the Bclgaum chief. 
In the king’s prc'smice he threw liis’ tiirlian round Ids neck and 
iliscovered himself, saying that lu? had come with his family to kiss 
1 he foot of the tlircme. JMiihainmad admiring his courage received him 
uilo his order o[ nobles, ’riie new territories were added to the 
Instates of Khwaja ^lahinud Gawan who had distinguished himself 
(luring the siege.'* Dyamavva the guardian of Belgaum fort was iakeu 
(Hit by the Musalmans. In a small tmnplo near tlio fort she is still 
worshipped once in twelve yt'ars, wlicn, along witli goats sheep 
fowls :ind cocoaiiiits, twelve buffaloes are sacrificed to her.* In 
M72 and 1 173 the country was wasted by famine. So many died or 


^ Bri^ps:’ Fcri.slit.'i, II 4(C». ‘Stoke.s’ Belgaum, 17- 

•’ Briggjs’ Ferishta, II. 485. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 130) (»oa belonged to the 
Moors of Hoiiiivar before it was takeif by tlie Bahmani.s ; and according to other 
l\irtiigu^Ke eliroiiielers (iiiotfd by Mr. Fonseca (Uoa, 125) Goa was independent of 
Vijayanagar between 1440 .and 1470. * Briggs’ F'erishta, II, 491. 

■' Briggs' Fenshta, II. 491-493 ; Scott‘& Dectan, 1. 160-161. 

^ 8tokes’ Belgaum, 21. 
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left their homes that in the third year when rain fell scarcely any 
remained to till the hind.' 

The capture of Bel)jfaiini and Hie conquest of ils dependencies 
brought the whole of l lie Bonihny Karna.tak under Musjilman rule and 
for a time crushed tlui power of the Vijayiinagar king. In 1 178 the 
Bahrnaiii minister Khwaja (hiwan, a IVrsian of great learning ami 
power, finding solargi'a I erritory unwieldy, divided fho Bahmani 
kingdom into eiglit tumfs or province's. Each provinces had its own 
governor appointed by the king, and I'aeh goxernor had sevei’al ollieers 
under hiiri also ay>poinled by the king for llie management of tho 
different parts of the yirovinei*. 'riu* praetieo of K'aving all the forts 
in each province in the hands of ea<*li provincial governor was s|.oj)|)ed. 
One fortress only was allowed to the gtivm-nor. The others wi'nj kept 
in tho hands of ofliec'rs and troops appoint I'd by tlu* king and paid 
from head-quarters. Undi'r this new distribution the country from 
Junnar, imdudiiig several dept‘iid(*nt districts in tho south, Indapnr 
in lV>oua, Wai and Man in Satiira, and the forts of (Joaand Ihdgauin, 
were jdaeed under tlic governorsliip of Eakr-ul-Miilk.- In 11*81 
some Bahmani officers, whose pow(*r sulTered nmh'v the new systeni 
of control, plotted against Khwfi ja (lawan. He was fals(*ly aceusetl 
of treason and was put to death by tho king’s orden*. Muha.mma<rs 
power never recovered the loss of Khwaja (la-waii who alone was 
able to control tho rivalries and disatt'eetion of the ambitious noliles 
of the Bahmani coiirt.*^ Aliout the same time (I 17ft), under Narsingh, 
who aecoriliiig to one account was the slave of tho last king 
Viru|jiikslui, according to a, second account was a cliic'f of Tclingana., 
and according to a third account was of a I’lilav or South Kaiiara 
family, a. fresh dynasty arose at V'ijayan.-igar wlmsc energy on<;e 
more lUrule the Hindu Karnatak a lit rival for tho iNrusaliiatu Dciccan. 
In I'lM the new Vijayaiiagar king Narsingh atlcnipiod to rec.over 
Goa. Tho attack was ri'pellcMlby Mnhaminad Sliah who is niontionod 
as visiting Bciganm and cxaininiiig the city and fortifications.* 
The ambition of tlio provincial governors, which Khwaja Gaw.an 
had sncc(H;ded in curbing, after Ins death <liJ not long remain at rest. 
In 148J) Ahimul Nizam Khan the governor of tho Jiinnar provinco 
and Vnsnf Adil Khan th(‘ govermir of Bij.apnr, I hough they con- 
tinued to pay nominal allegiance to Abilimnd Bahmani (I l-S^-lolS) 
assumed indepeudent power. Of thest' nobles, Yu.suf Adil Klifln,who, 


* Briggs' Forishta, II, 494. 

- Briggs' Ferishta, II. .‘30*2-503 ; Scott's Dcccan, I. 168- KJO ; ti'rant Diifl’s iMariUli.1.s, 
29. 

3 Acrorrliiig to Ferishta Khw.'tja Oaw.4n, who was coiinrctei] with the f.iinily c)f ilie 
Sli4h of Persia, alarmed by the intrigues and je.ahui.sies oi the c-ciurt r)f PiTsia, left 
his native land, travelled as a incrcliaiit through many eountries, and foriiied tlie 
acquaintance of the learned men of ea(>'h. Partly for tra'I** and ])aitiyto visit the 
learned men of the Dcocan, Khwaja CJ aw iln landed in M.‘m at h.ibhol in Katiidgiri, 
and travelled to Bidar. Alla-ud-Din Bahmani ( U35 - 1 I.o7mv as c harmed l.y liis le;irnirig 
and information .and raiscul him to the rank of a noble. I’nder AllA-iid-I)iij’K suecicissors 
he received title after title until he Injcamo tlie first man in the state. 4110 ^ fcjii^ht 
several successful campaigns, his greate.Mt exploit hemg tlie capture of («oaiii 1470. 
He was a strict Sunni, very learned and libcr.il, :in at-coinplislied writer, and a pro- 
found scholar. He left a lihiary of three thousand vidumcs. Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 
510 - 512 ; Scott'b Deccan, 1. 172 • 175, ♦ Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 516 - 517. 
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as the founder of the Bijapur dynasty (14*89-1686) is one of the most 
important characters in Belgaum history, was a foreign soldier of 
fortune, surnamed Savaia from the Persian city of Sava,^ and is 
believ(}d to have been a son of Agha Murad or Amurath Sult&n of 
Turkey.^ About tlie time when Ahmad Nizdm Khan and Yusuf Adil 
Khan quietly assumed independence another noble of the Bahmani 
court Bjiljadur (Jilitni, the governor of the Konkan, broke into 
open rcibelliori. Ho seized Belgaum and Goa, established his head- 
(jiuirters at Sankoshvar about thirty miles north of Belgaum, and 
afterwards (1489) possessed himself of Miraj sind Jamkhandi. An 
attempt to establish a navy on the Konkan coast stirred the 
dangerous enmity of Mdhmiid Bcgada (1459-1511) the greatest of the 
(Juparat Ahmadabad Sultans, who at this time held the Konkan coast 
as far south as Chcul. Under Begada’s remonstrances and threats 
Maliniud Shah was forced to iako active measures against the rebel 
Gililni. In 1493, with the help of 5000 horse sent by Yusuf Adil 
Khan of Bijaj)ur, who probably looked v/ith disfavour on GilanPs 
attempt to soc.uro the whole Konkan sea-board, Mahmud Sh&h 
took Jamkhandi and gave it in charge to Yusuf Adil Khdn^s troops. 
I'roiu Jamkhandi Mahmud j)assod to Sankoshvar whose fortifications 
w(U’o still unfinislicd and which in three days yielded to the king. 
From Sankoshvar Mahmud marched against Miraj, twenty-eight 
miles west of Atlini, defeated Oil;ini’s troops, and took the 
tf)wn. Gilani, after one or two more reverses beyond Belgaum 
limits, was ( 1 493) slain by an arrow, and his e.statc including Belgaum 
was Ofmfcrred on Ein-ul-Mulk Giliini,® In 1498, though they con- 
tinued to aeknowlealge tlicir nominal supremacy till 1526, that is a 
ccntniy after (1426) the Balimanis had moved their capital from 
Kulburgato Bidar, the three strongest of the Bahmani nobles, Yusuf 
Adil Kliau of BijApur, Ahmad Nizam Khaii of Juunar afterward of 
Ahmadnagar, and Kutb Khan of Golkonda agreed to divide the 
Deccan. In this division Kin-ul-Mulk GiUlni^s estate of Belgaum 
and the neighbouring districts was assigned to Bijapur. Ein-ul-Mulk 
Gilani did net resist the transfer of his allegiance from Bidar to 
Bijapur and in token of his approval went with 6000 horse to the 
capital of his new overlord. About this time Ilukeri twenty -five 
Tiiih ^ north of Belgaum and its neighbourhood was in charge of 
Fateh Bahadur a captain of one thousand liorsc.^ In 1502 Yusuf 
Adil Shall, jealous of the growing power of Eiu-ul-Mulk Gilani, took 
from him his command in the Bijapur army, and reduced his 


‘ Yusuf's title Savaia is the origin of the Portuguese Sabaio, a name by which the 
Uijdpur kings are always kiiow'n in early i*ortuguese books. 

‘‘‘The received story of Yusuf's life is that he was born about 1443. After his 
father's death in 1451 to save him from his elder hrotlicr who had succeeded to the 
throne, Y iisuf was secretly delivered to KhwAja Im^Ul-ud-din, a merchant of S4va 
in Persia who took and educated him till he was seventeen. In 1459, led by a dream, 
he sailed for India, and, in 1461, reached Ddbhol in Katndgiri. Hero he was sold or 
got himself sold to Khwaja Mahmud GawAn the Bahmam minister. His en gaging 
manners Kiuidly raised him from a simylc soldier to the command of the roytl body- 
guard. Invested with the title of Add Khdn and adopted by Khwftja Gawdn he 
wiis made governor of Daulatabad and afterwards of Bijdpur, where in 1489 he was 
crowned king. Gibbon's Decline of the Koman Empire, All. ; Briggs’ Ferishta, 
BJ. 1-9. 9 Briggs’ Feriahta, II. 539-543. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 23. 
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possessions to the districts of Hukeri and Belgaum. Eiu-uI-MuIk 
continued to hold lliikeri during the forty-three years ending 154G, 
where several tombs and water-courses remain as a trace of his 
government.^ 

During the fii’St half of the sixteenth century the power of 
Bijapur was prevented passing south by the alliance between 
Vijayanagar and the Portuguese. From 1498, when, under Vasco 
da Gama they reached tlui Malabdr coast, till, towards the close of 
1510 they finally ousted Bijapur from Goa, the Portuguese fought 
not against the Hindus but against tlie Muhammadans. From 
the first the Portuguese did their best to gain Vijayanagar as an 
ally. But Narsiugli and after his death in 1508 his suceessor 
Krishna Rdy themselves had designs on Goa., and gave the l\)rtnguose 
little support till, in 1510, the Portuguese proved themselves strong 
enough unaided to defeat Bijapur.*’ The final sueeess of the Portuguese 
at Goa was quickly followed by a close alliance between Krishna Kay 
and the Portuguese. The power of Vijayanagar was greatly increased 
by the ammunition and guns, the horses, and the trained artillerymen 
supplied by the Portugese, and during Krishna Kdy’s long reign 
(1508-1542) Vijayanagar was perhaps the richest state that over 
held sway in Soutlioru Tndia.^ At the same time, apparently 
shortly before the final conquest of Goa by tlio Portuguese, Bijiipur 
was weakened by the death of it.s groat ruler Yusuf Adil Slulh.‘‘ 
In March 1510, when the news of Dalboquorqne’s capture of Goa 
reached Belgaum, the Hindus rose, drove out tlie Bijapui* garrison 
and resumed their former all(;giancc to the Vijayanagar kings.^ 
Though the Belgaum Hindus wore soon reduced and though 
Belgaum and Hukeri long belonged to Bijapur, Krishna Ray of 
Vijayanagar seems to have spread liis power as far north asRilyhag. 
A Kilnarcso inscription dat(’d 1514-15 (a 8. HGCi), at LIgargol three 
miles south-east of Saundatti, mentions the name of Bommappa of 
BSgi that is Raybiig, as one of K)*islimi K;ly's military olficerH 
or ndiks,^ In 1511 Belgaiim was taken from Kin-ul-Mulk, and, 
together with tlio title of Asad Khan, was granted to Khiisru 
Turk, a Persian of the province of Bar ami a Shia by religion, in 
reward for delivering the young king Isirulil Adil Shah (1511-153»5) 
from the treachery of his guardian Kamdl Khan Dakhani.^ Asad 
Kh&n held Belgaum for thirty-eight years (1511-1549) during 
which he was the mainstay of Bijapur power. His is the greatest 
name the local history can boast. He is the hero of the Belgaum 
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1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 23. 

* Goa was taken by Dalboqucrnue on the 5th of March 1510. It was recovered by 

L- At.- no-.l — r XK iri/l no.l fin.illif 



in Kerr’s Voyages, Vl, 131, 133, 146. Details are given in the Statistieal Account 
of North K&nara, Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Fart 1. 101 • 110. 

• Rice’s Mysore, I. 230. ’ 

^According to the Portuguese histarians Yusuf died before the first capture of 

Qoa by Dalboquorqne. According to Perish ta (Briggs, 111. 30) Yusuf died after the 
reoaptare of Goa by the Bijilpur troops in May 1510. 

• UcMnmentaries of Dalboquerque, III, 37. . 

• Jour. Bom. Br. Roy, Asiatic Soc. XII. 343. ^ Bngga* Fenshta, 111. 45. 
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MusalniHiJS, and is now a saint whoso power kcop.s the cholera 
spirit from ruining his holovod town of In 1519, in a 

war witli Uk* ljrotli(ir kini^s of Vijayana-gar, Krishna Ritya and 
Achyuta Raya (150S-1542), Asad Kliau saved tlie Hijapur army 
from the danger into which the rasliness of Ismail Adil Sliah had 
1>roijglit tlKiiii and led the troops hack in safety to tlio ca])ital. For 
ih is s(*rvi(*e he was rewarded with the title of Sipjih Sahir or 
(\)mmander-in-Chief. Several districts were added to his estate 
and fnjrn that time Asad Klidn became tlie king’s chief adviser.^ In 
152-1 lie was Uijapnr envoy at Sliohipnr when the king’s sister 
Mariam was inarricil to Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahruaduagar 
( 1508-1 55:j).‘’ Jii 152t msir Sli(djipiir Asad Khan gained a 
brilliant victory over the confeilerate kings of Ahmadnagar 
and Bcrar and tlio regent of Bidaj‘, the bone fd‘ contention being 
the fort of Sholapnr with its five and a half districts whicli were said 
to have been ceded by Bijjipur to Ahmadnagar as the marriage 
portion of the Bijapur princess. In this battle Asad Klidn took 
Burhan Shah’s standard, find y (dephants, cannon, and baggage, lie 
was presmited with eh^veii of the elejdiants and the pay of every 
Koldiei* ill his army was raised. tmable him to bear this expense 
Isimiil gave to Asad Khan’s iro(»ps the land allotted f(n* the support 
of tliii lianmi find half the customs levied at the forts.-* In 
1528 Asad Khan onc(^ moriJ complt*lely defeated the Ahniad- 
iiagar king, and took much of liis bageago, ami twfmty elephants. 
Bxcept one (dephaiit (*alled Alin Jhth'slnt oi* The (lift of God, 
w'hieh Jsm.-til ki'pt for himself, those animals were present- 
ed to Asad Khan whom in his letters or Jlrmnns Ismail ad- 
<lressed as Vnr::nn or son.* In 1529 Asad Khan accompanied 
his master Ismail against Amir Ihirid the regent of Bidar, an old, 
e\l)eriencod, and erafty priiiee. Tho Bijapur troojis won the day 
chiefly through flu* skill of Asad Khan, whom, when the battle was 
i>ver, the king (MiilH-a.ced in the sight of the whole army. Asad 
Khan followed this success by surprising the Bidar regent in a fit 
of deliaiichery and carrying liim prisoner to the Bija|)ur camp. In 
15ol Asad Khiiii gained a fourth victory over Ahmadnagar and 
established the superiority of Bijapur throughout the Deccan.’* In 
on bis deatb-bi*d, Ismail Adil Khan appointed Asad Khdn 
Brobvtor of the Kingdom ami guardian of his eldest son Mallii Adil 
Shah. I li.sordi'rs wliich threateneil to break out on the king’s death 
were iirmly su])pressed by Asad Khan. Afterwards, disgusted with 
tlie (fonduct of the young king, Asad Khaii ri‘signed his post at 
court and retinul to Belgiium. lie was accompanied by Yusuf Khan, 
a 'rurkisli nobleman Avho had an estate at Kiltiir about twenty-five 
miles soutli-east td Bolgaum.*' Tlie conduct of Mallu Adil Shah not 
only disgusted his guardian, it alituialed liis friends, oven his grand- 
mother took part against him. After a. reign of six mouths he was 
deposed and blinded by Yusuf Khan of Kittiir and hisbrothcr Ibrahim 
was placed on the throne. Ibrahim Adil Shah (1535-1557) abjured 


* Briggs’ Fcriahta, III. 51. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 52-55. 
“ Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 57-62. 


“ Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 51. 
* Briggs’ Ferishta, III, .56. 
** Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 76, 
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the Shia tenets of his fatlier and grandfather and ordered Asad Klidn 
to enlist Dpccanis in his service and to adopt the Sunni faith, Asad 
Khan dismissed six hundred foreigners out of a tlioiisand, hut refused 
to change his faith, and, botli in his camp and on his estate, publicly 
practised the tShia rites, an indulgence which the king prudently 
allowed.^ Under the new king I brahim II. Asad Khan resumed his post 
of Comniander-in-CIiii‘f. 'J'lirough his advice an army marched to 
Vija-yanagar, and, on their rtu urn Asad Khiin went to attack Adoni or 
Adviini, conclndtid a pe;i(a‘, and rtM uriied.- Asad Khan’s mannies tried 
to persuade Ibrahim that 1 he |)e;n‘e was against Bijapur interests and 
was due to enrruption. lln-ahiin refused to beli(‘ve this charge, and, on 
Asad Kluln's r(‘turn, presmitc'd him with n^bes ami made liini IVimo 
Ministeras well as (.^emmamler-in-Uliief. 'riiissf ill inoi-e iniragesl Asad 
Khjin's enemies. Yusuf Klia.n nf K if t ur accused him of meditating 
the surrender of the Belgaijm fort- to Bui-liau Nizam of Ahmadnagar, 
who, like Asad Khan, was a Sliia. ’JMiis t ime' liis luunuii's sncc.(*edt'd. 
Under Yusufs advice ilu' king summoned Asad Khan to Bijjlpur, 
but Asad Khan ])leaded sickness ami remained at Belgaum. After 
fruitless attempts to yioisou him, lands near Bt‘lg.'iiim were given to 
Yusuf that, when the chance ofTcr(‘d, he might seize the minister. 
Once near B(;lgaum, wliile Asa.fl was riding alone some distance 
ahead of his guard, Yusuf Khun at bickt'd him with a troop of horse. 
Asad Klnin, wlio was a man of giant striuigili ami a famous swords- 
man, attacked and ])ut Viisnf Khan to llight, ami witli tlie help of 
his guard made Yusuf’s men prisomu's.'* King Ibrahim profc'ssed 
much finger at Yusuf’s conduct, coiitin<*d hiiii, ami asked Asad 
Klutii to do with him wlnil In' pleaded. Asad Khfin l>Iamcd his 
own ill-luck ami s(‘t Yusuf’s im‘n free with pres(‘nts.* ^Faking 
advantage of this (jiiarrel bctwci'ii lbi:Uiim and Asad Khan, Biirhaii 
Nizam of Ahmadnagar and Amir Band of Bidar s|U(‘ad abroiul 
reports that Asad Kluin had promised to give fluMii llelgauni. In 
1512 the Almiadmigai’ king attacked the Bij;i])ur territory and mov(Ml 
south tow'a,rd.s Belgaum. yV'^’^u’diiig to h'ciishtfi Asa,d Kliaii waS 
not in tri‘aty w'ilh Ibjajmr’s cM(‘mics. Still, t<> save his (‘states from 
plunder, he joined Biirhan Nizam with ^ix thousand h()rs(^ and his 
example was followed by Kin-ubMulk of ffukeri. Ibraliim Add 
Shfih retired to Kulbarga leaving the country as far as Bijapur at 
the mercy of the invadci’s. Asad Khan explained to Iimid Shfdi, the 
king of Borar, that lie w'as not really in aliiamu; with Ahmadnagar 
and asked him to Jielp Ids master Ibrahim. Jmad Sliah agreed and 
the siege of Bijjijair W'as raiseil. Asad Khan left his nominal allies 
and wont over to Jmad Sluih through whom he was rest ore* 1 to his 
master^s confidence;. In proof of his favour lowanls Asad Khan 
Ibrdhim Shah imprisoned Y^usuTs ageuits, ami conferred Yusuf’s 
estates among thorn Kittur on Ein-ul-Mulk tlio govermjr of llukcui, 
who, under the persuasion (jf Asad Khan, liad rejoined the Bijdpur 
service.^ The enemy was driven from Bijapur and [Kjaep was 
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* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 80. " Brigi/H' Ferislita, III. 87. 

* Lead-weighted sIhkjs, too heavy for a man to lift, in ^hich A.sad Khdn used to 

exercise himself are still treasured in the S6fa ino»aue at Belgaum. Stokes* Belgaum, 
34 ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 89. ^ Briggs FerishU, III. 90-92, 
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concluded. In 1543 Bijapur attacked on tlireo sides, by Burlidn 
Nizdm of Alimadnagar, by Jainshid Kutab Shah of Golkoiida, and 
by ll4m Rdvii of Vijayanagar, was on the brink of ruin. Following 
Asad Kliaii'a advice Ibrahim Shah bought off Burhan Nizam 
and itdm liaya and turned his wliolo strength against Golkonda. 
After taking some forts Asad Khdn followed Kutab Shdh close 
to Golkonda, completely defeated liim, and in a combat inflicted 
a wound which disfigured Kutab Shah for life. Asad Khan 
returned victorious to Bijiipur and was honoured by the king.* 
After tliis, probably in 154l-4ri, Burhan Nizairi again attacked 
Bijapur. Ho was once more met by Asad Khan and a fifth 
tiirio routed with heavy loss. In reward for this fresh success 
Ibrdhim added several districts to Asad Khdn^s estate." Soon 
after this Ibrahim Adil Shah on slight suspicion put many of 
his nobles to death and made himself so hateful to others that a 
plot was formed to dothrono him and raise liis brother Abdulla to 
the throne. The plot Avas discovered and Abdulla fl(*d for safety to 
Goa. Ibrahim believed that Asad Khan was a party to this plot and 
lie was forced to retire toBelgamii. With tins aid of the Portuguese 
Nizdm Shah and Kutab Shah, Abdulla proclaimed himself king and 
marched to Bijdpur. Asad Kluin was askcMl to join in the revolt 
but angrily declined. siidiUui Illness of Asad Khan destroyed 

the insurgents' chance of success. As Burhan Nizdtn was passing 
Belgaum on liis way to Bijapur he heard thu-t Asad was dangerously 
ill. Contrary to agreement Biirluin stopped in the hope that on Asad’s 
death he might be able to seize t he foi*t of Belgaum. To prepare 
the way In* s(Mit a Brahman s[)y to buy over Asad’s men. Asad 
recovenid, and, hearing what was going on, seized Burhan Niz&m's 
spy and killed liim, ;nul put to death as many of the garrison as 
seemed to have been tampered with. 1’his open breach with BurhAn 
encouraged Ibrahim’s supporters; the insurrection was quelled, and 
Abdulla was forcesJ to retire to (ioa where he remained till his death in 
1554. In J549 Asad Khan s(mt word toll)rahim that he was dying 
and wi.shod to .see him before he di(‘d. Jbrjiliim started for Belgaum, 
but, before ho arrived, Asad Khan had died at Mundoli three miles 
Huuth-Avestof Belgaum. His tomb or (htnja in the Bel gaum cam pis still 
Avorshippeil both by Mu.salman.s and Hindus. Asad’s son Muhammad 
Kisliwar Khan was made governor of Ilukeri, Belgaum, and Raybdg, 
and the rest of Asad’s e.^states and treasures went to the king.* 
According to Ferishta/ besides for his prowa'*ss as a soldier and 
liis skill as a statesman, Asad Khan was faiiioiis as the patron and 
protector of all the learned and distinguished men in the Deccan. He 
lived at Belgaum in the greatest magnificence. He had 250 house- 
hold 'servants, Georgians, Circassians, Hindus, and Abyssinians. 
He had sixty large and 150 small elephants, and, in his stables 


] Brig^^d' Ferishta, III. 94. = Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 95. 

•* Briges’ Ferishta, III. 100* 101, 115. Accord iiig to Portuguese historians a tenth 
of Asad Kh&n's riches valued at ten million ducats or £2,250,000 were used to bri]^ 
tlieir government to give up Abdulla’s cause. Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 517. 

^ Briggi*’ Ferishta, HI. 101 . 102, 
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besides those of mixed l)reod wore ioO Arab horses. In his kitchens 
100 fowls, thirty sheep, and 2700 poumls (100 Deccan mans) of rico 
were daily cooked. He sot the fashion, which all men of rank 
followed, of wearing a gold waistband and a dagger. He atteinj^ted 
to manage clopliants with a bit and bridle but the bit failed to control 
them in their fits of fury. Ilotli Jlintlnsand Musal mans still worship 
him as the guardian of Bclganni. In the fine Safa mosque aro 
still kept his sabre-jjroof quilted jacket, his Kiiran, and his leadeii- 
soled shoes, heavier t hail a man can lift, wearing which he* used to leap 
on the platform at the south wall of the nioscpic. 

Af ter Asad Khan's death (lop)) oiio StMf-ud-din Kin-ul- JMulk rose 
in Ibrahim’s favour and was made coiiimander-in-clnef In 1550 one 
Sher Khclii built the Itfwn of Sbaliajiur, originally called Shahpet as 
tho peita or market of the fort (»!' Hclganin.* In 1551 war again broke 
out betweeu Aliniadnagar and Mi japur, and a brilliant victory was 
lost by the king’s distrust of bis <*onimamler Kin-ul-Mulk. Disgusted 
with th(^ king Kin-nl-mnlk nd ired to hi.-, cstatc.s and possessed himself 
of the country water(‘d by the Man in Siit.lra, and of Valva, Miraj, 
and other districts possibly parts of north Hclgaum. 'I’wo fruitless 
attemj)ts were made to dislodge hiiii-nl-iMiilk from bis now possessions. 
In 1557 Ibrahim Adil Shall died li'aving sons, two of whom because 
of their leaning towards the Shia faith, were under watch, the eldest 
Ali at Miraj and the younger ’I’aliamasp at Belgaiim. When the 
king was on his d(\ath-bed Miiliammad Kisliwar Khan, Asad Khan’s 
sou, wlio possessed great wealth and intliienee, sidcMl with the elder 
son Ali, and afli'r Ibrahim’s deiilli reloaseil him from Miraj and 
placed him cm tlie throne as Ali Adil Shah (1557-1571)). In 155S 
Muhammad Kislivar Klian, who was made commandm-in-chiof, was 
sent as aniliassador to Ibim Ibiyat.herc'gent of Vi ja,yanagar( 1 512-1565) 
to enter into a league witli him against Ahmadnagar. ’I'lio ombassy 
was successful and Ibim Jbiya was (»f great assistance to Bij^tpur. 
Though useful Ham 11a ya j)n>vo(J a dangerous ally. Ho grew 
arrogant and wrested several districts frcun Bijapur probably parts 
of east Belgaum.- Knniged witli his in.soloiico Kishwar Kliau 
negotiated a league against Ibim Uaya t<i which tho four iMusalm^n 
kings of Bijapur, Alimadiiagar, (Jolkonda, and Bidar bocarno parties. 
In 1565 this league ended in the complete defeat of Ham Uiiyaat tho 
battle (25tli January) fcmglit on the banks of tho Krishna eighteen 
miles south of Talikuti in the Miiddebihdl sub-division of Bijapur. 
Though the overthrow of Vijayauagfir was complete, tlie jealousy of 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar prevented either power from annexing 
any part of the conquered country. As much of it as had formerly 
belonged to Bijapur and had been lately n.'^urped by Ham Kaya 
was recovered by V^tta Gauda Patil of Avradi on the Bhima. This 
Vitta Gauda is the ancestor of the Navalgund chief, now tlie dondi 
of Sirsangi, about twelve miles north-east of Saundafti. Under 
Ibrahim Adil Shah he commanded a body of horse and foot, ^nd, in 
reward for his services, obtained the chief hereditary offietj of the 
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* Silcock’s BijApur, 27. An undated inscription of SaiUshiv IMy the nominal 
ruler of V’ijayanagar (1542-157.11 has been found at Miirgo*! about twenty-five miles 
cast of Belgaum. Dr. Burgcias’ Archaeological Lists, 46. 
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division of Kokkatannr now in Athni. He distinguished himself 
at the battle of 'r.-ilikoti, whore lie supplied and commanded 1000 
horse nn<l ‘JOOO foot. After tlni battle he took the fort of 
Torgnl in Kast Ikilgaiim, the sub-divi.sioiis of 'I’erdal and Yadvad, 
the rai}i..sgad villages of Sattigi'ri, Saiindatti, (jiovankop, Yakkundi, 
Miirgod, Asimdi, and JIuli, ami the Ihidaini villageof iMutkavi. In 
lodd Ali Adil Shall rewardiul V^itta (binda by creating him Sar 
Dosili <»r 'I'orgal and conferred on him many rights and honours.* 

Jn 15bS the natural dislike and suspicion of Ahmadnagar 
and Ibjapiir omie more brought on a war. Kishwar Klnin was 
presented with his fatlan-’s .standard the Angry Lion, and was 
S(*nt to ravages Ahmadnaga.i*, a service; whicdi cost him his 
life. In laTO Ahmadnag.ir and Uijapnr agmin joined to form 
a loagiHJ, With the assisianeo of tJie Mn.salm;iu.s of Kalikat 
they delermimsl to atla.ek .all tin; l\)i‘tiignese posscssimis and ruin 
tludr pow(‘r. 'Tin; h(;roic did’enec; <d‘ CIkmiI .‘igiiinst the Ahmadnagar 
a.rmy Jind of (*oa against, nijajiiir eiuhsl in the total defeat of the 
allies.- Still tin; allianee laid important olTocts. The feeling 
lK;tw(‘(;n Ahmadnagar and Liplpiir grew more friendly, and in 1573 
th(*y agreed that lb ja.)air woiihl not stand in the way of Ahinadnagar’s 
con((uest to the; north ami north-east and that Ahmadnagar would 
in no way hinder the spri;ad of Ibj.apiir ])owor to the south. Ali 
Adil Sliah a,ecor(Iingly turned his .attention to the country still 
Indd l>y Vijayanagaa*. In before reducing Dliarwdr and the 

Hurronnding territory, Ali Adil Shah inarehed on Tiirkul, that is 
TorgaJ. This in irdid the king had himsidf granted to Vitta Gaiida, 
or, as Ferishla calls him VenLatii Yosov Ray, but Vitta had since 
refused to acknowhalge Hi japiir as his overlord. After a siege of 
seven months Vitta (Janda or Venkatti gtive himself up and was 
put to death with tortiin^.'* Vitta’s estates seem to have 
remained in his family. I>y the eapl-un; of Dharwjir and Rankapur 
in the saim; year, Jhdganm and Kittur ceased to be frontier 
districts. The change nMiuced tluh- military importance, but 
]>robablv increased thi'ir .safety and wealth.^ In 1 5S3 the English 
ti !-,veller Fitch found Belgamn, the iirst town between Goa and 
Rijapur, a good market for diamonds, rubies, sapphires and other 
preeioiis stones.^’ From this time, for more than a century, the whole 
of the Rombay Karmitak reniaineil under Rijiipnr. 

In 15S0 Ali Adil Shah was a.ssassiuatod and was snceeedod by his 
nephew Ibrahim Adil Shah { 1 580- J a minor. In 1582, taking 
advfintagc of tlie confusion which prevailed at Rijapur, the kings of 
Ahmadnagar, Golkenda, and Ridar besieged Bijtipur, but the energy 
of Diliivar Khan, a Rijapur nobleman, forced the invaders to raise 
the siege. The Nizam ShAlii army returned to Ahmadnagar, on 
the>vay plundering Hiikeri, Rayb.ag, and Miraj.® In 1593 prince 
Ismail the brother of king Ibrahim 11., who, since 1580, had been 


^ Stokes’ Belgaum, 36. 

* Ungjis’ Ferisht.i, llf. 521, 523; Faria y Sonza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 423; Da 
Ci.nka s Ohcul, 49, 54. 

* UiMjjgs' Forishta, 111. I,'!.!. ^ Stokes* Belgaiim, 37. 

- FUcli in Harris’ Voy.ygt's, I. 207. ** Briggs’ Ferishta, 111 . 154 , 443 . 
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kept a state prisoner at Bi'liraiim, won the governor and garrison 
of Bolgauni to his side, possessed himself of the fort, and broke 
into open revolt. Ihirhan Nizam of Ahmaduagar promised him 
help, and most of the Ib'jdpiir nobles openly or secretly sympathised 
with him. Ibrahim sent* an army under Elias Khan to cjnell the 
rebellion and besieger Belganm where the prince still remained. 
During tho siege Ein-iil-]\lullv, a comniandm* in Ibrahim's army, 
outwardly aiding the siege, secretly strengtlieiicd Ismairs garrison 
by sending them grain and othm’ neeessaries and at last openly 
declared in Ismail's favour. The siege was broken and VAiiis Klnin 
retired to Ibjapnr. Ein-ul-^rnlk with an army ot tliirty thimsaml 
men marched to Belganm and ])ersnaded prince Isnnlil to quit ilio 
fort and move towards Jbjapnr. Before they started a second army 
under a fresh general IlanuHl Khan came from l>i ja])nr. Ilained 
Khan professed great res})ect for Isimiil and attai'himmt to his cause. 
Tem})ted by tho ])rns])ect of Ilamed Kluin's support Ein-nl-Miilk 
and prince Ismail left Bolgaum. Wlien too far from tho fort to seek 
safety in flight, Ilamod Khan fell on them, slew Ein-ul-Miilk, and 
captured prince IsmAil wlio was shortly after put to ileath.* Of 
Bijapur rule in Belgamn during the rest of the sixteenth and tho 
early part of the seventeenth century little information has been 
traced. From 1509 till 1015 Hukeri was held by a Bijapur oflicor, 
named Ranadulla Klian, wlio in 1010 was siicceodod by his sou 
Rustam Zaindii. Afterwards Itustarn Zarmtn was ])r()motod to Mii’aj 
and Kolhapur, and Jlukeri was givcm to one Alxlnl Kliarid. 1029-30 
was a rainless year, followed hy fjuuiiu* and po.stilenc(‘.- 

'riio spread of Mogdial |)ower southwards ov(m* (Jiijarat in 1584 
and Kluiiidesh in 1590, reccMved a. clieck afrer tlu' fall of Alimadnagar 
ill 1000. Tlio military and civil talents of Malik Amhar rceovt'rod 
most of the Alimadnagar territories for liis mast(‘r Miirtaza Nizam 
Shah II. (lt)05-1031) and maintained his power till Malik Anihar'.s 
dofith in 1020. In 1031 the Moghal gmieral Asaf Khan laid siege to 
Bijapur. His provisions we;'e cut olT and h(» was forced to withdraw 
revenging liimself b} cruelly wasting tlie Bijapur country as iar west 
as jVliraj and Rayb^ig.^ In 1035, after the snbmissi<m of Danlatabad, 
the Emperor yiiah Jahan's (1020-1057) title to the Ahrnadnagar 
country was disputed by the first of modern Maralhas, Shahji, th(3 
father of the great Shivaji, who was support(*d liy Bijfipur. Sluih 
tiahun sent his general Khan Zaman against Shaliji wlio was drive‘n 
from the north towards ^liraj and Kolhapur. Kluin Zaman, weary 
of fruitless pursuit, employed liis forces in laying wa^le the country 
about Kolhapur, Miraj, and Ildybiig. He took and destroyed the 
towns, carried off the people, and pressed forvvai*d every means of 
ruin till Bijapur made peace and left him to pursue Shahji. I’his 
war ended in the final overthrow of tlio Alimadnagar kingdom (1030), 
the establishment of Moghal jxnvcr as far soulh as the Bliima, 
and the transfer of the rest of Alimadnagar to Bijiipur on payment 
of a tribute to the Delhi Emperor.^ Ju 1043 Abdul •Kliarid, 
the last Musalmdn chief of Ilukori who had been ousted by tho 
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Maratlia cliiof of Panhjila died and an attempt to reinstate his son 
failed.^ In 1018 llolgaum seems to have formed part of the sorvico- 
estafe or yujiv of Muhammad bin Zabit Klian, originally an 
Abyssinian slave of tlio name of Ileluin, then a leading officer in the 
Jhjapur ariny.*^ In 1049 Linga Gauda the fourth descendant of Vitta 
Ganda of "rorgal received some lands as a reward for distinguished 
service in the iicjld. In 1050, seven years after Shivaji’s revolt 
against Ihjjipnr, Muhammad Shah who succeeded Ibrahim Adil Shah 
in 10:20 died, leaving behind him Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1072) 
a youth of nineteen. In 1057 Aurangzeb, then viceroy of the 
Dec'-can, began an unprovokc'd wnr with Bijaj)ur and marched 
aginnst the young king. The Bijnpur ai*my was led by Muhammad 
Kluui of lh‘lgauni now general and prime minister. Owing to the 
treaclun-y of Muhammad Khan, who was bought by Aurangzcb, the 
Moghal army arrived uuoj)pf>.sed before Ihjjipnr. The city was 
saved by the alarming illness of Shah daluin which took Aurangzob 
suddenly to Dcdhi. A hasty peace was concluded and the Moghal 
army retired froin llijapur.*^ Muhammad Khan tlie traitor was 
asked to court under promise fd protection. As he entered the city, 
li(^ was dragged from his elejdiant and murdered,* and his estate 
Ix'stowed on his son Khawas Kluin.' 1'he jieace with the Moghals 
enabled Ali Adil Shah to turn liis arms against his rebel subject 
Shiva ji the founder of the Maratha empire. In lOoil under Afzul 
Khan an army was sent against Shivaji. Afzul Khan made his way 
W'est as far as Mahabaleshvar, and there ni'ar Pratapgad was deceived 
and slain by Shivaji and his army destroyed. Shivaji followed up this 
siiec('ss by seizing the fort of Panhala about ten miles north-west 
of Ivolhajnir, and with it the Kolhapur district including the 
Sankoshvar siib-divisioii of Belgaum.^’ Hie Bijiipur officer Rustam 
Zannin who held Miraj and Kolhajmr, according to letters 
from English merchants at Riljapur and Karwar, was believed 
k> have been bribed by Shiviiji ami to have shared in the plunder 
of towns in his own estate or jthjlr.] When too late to save 
Kolhiijinr Ivustani Zainau was ordered to inarch against Shivaji. 
AVilli 6000 horse and a. small body of infantry he advanced to 
IV. :diala, was defeated with great loss, and was driven across the 
Krislina. followiul by Shiviiji who plundered the country as far as 
Bijapur, levied contribution.^, spread terror, and baffled pursuit.® 
In 1661 the Bijapur king took the Held against Shivaji and 
regained Panhala. In spite of this loss Shi vajPs power spread so 
lapidly that in 1662 Bijapur agreed to cede him the Konkau from 
Kalytin to Goa, and the Deccan from the north of Poona to the 
south of Miraj.'* In 1666, in spite of this favourable settlement, 
Shivaji joined the Moglials in attacking Bijapur. In 1668 Ali 
Adil Shah w’as so humbled that he concluded a peace with the 
Moghals and made an agreement w'ith Shivaji under which the 


Moor^o Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 14. - Stokes’ Belgaum, 40. 

Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 70-71 ; Klphin.stone’s History, 516. 

* Silcoek’s BijApur, 39 ; Grant Duff's WarAtliAs, 75. 

f : rant Duff’s AlaratliAs, 75. ^ Grant Diiff‘’s MarAth4s,79 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 41, 

' r.rant Duff 's MarAthjls, 80 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 41. 
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BijApur king engaged to pay £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) to prevent 
ShivAji levying the oue-fourth or chmdh of the Bijapnr revenues.^ 
From 1668 to 1686 llukcri is said to have been held by liuliiniv 
Gliorpure.^ In 1672 All Adil Shah died leaving a son, Sidtdn 
Sikandar (1672-1686) a child of five years. Khawas Kluin who 
in 1661, as second iu eoniinaiul, had accompanied Ali Adil Shiili in 
his expedition in the Karmitak was made regent. Before his death 
Ali Adil Shah suggested that the leading nobles should be ])ut in 
charge of the different provinces of tbo kingdom, the Bond^ay 
Karn^tak being assigned to Abdul Karim Khaii tlie foundt'r of tho 
family of the Savanur Kawabs. 33ie regent set aside tlicso 
arrangements fearing that the nobles when in charge of their 
provinces would treat his autliority with little respi'ct. Khawils 
Khan's decision caused much ill-feelingat Bijiipur.'^ In lt)7r3, taking 
advantage of the dissensions at Bijapur, Shivaji retook Panlialn, 
and on his way to the sack of llubli in Dharwar pluiuh'red Belgaiim.* 
From this time Shivaji seems to have been mast(u* of gn'at part of 
Belgaum. In face of this fatal advance of Maratha ])()Wi‘r tin) 
Bijapur nobles set aside their ])rivate disputes. I n 1 (>73 Alidul Karim 
Khdn was sent against the Alarathas and regained possession of 
the open country round Panhala. While ho was busy in the W(‘s|, 
a Maratha force appcannl plundering near Bijapur. Abdul Karim 
was recalled to defend the capital, ami, between Bijapur and Miraj, 
was attacked and forced to come to terms. In 1674 Abdul Karim 
Khan again marched to retake Panhala but was again defi‘al.ed. 
In 1674, at his capital on Rdigad hill in Kohtba, Shivaji assuuuMl 
the titles and ensigns of royalty, and, in iho same year, fo stnmglbim 
his hold on the Belgaum country he is sai«l to havi* built 360 strong 
places. Among these were tho forts of J^arasgad, Katl^;! rigid, and 
Hull in the Parasgad sub-division. Tliese, and many otlier forts, 
each with a' temple to Shivaji's j)ali*on goddess Blia viliii, wen) Jinished 
within eighteen months. To realize his claims on the surrounding 
country these forts were garrisoiu'd, and, under grants from Bijapur, 
a fort cess or (jad-paili was levied on tho neighl>ouring villages. I u 
1675 the regent Khawas Khan was as.sassimited beca.use lie had 
agreed to hold Bijdpur as a jinjviuce of the Moglial empii-o. Tlio 
chief authority fell into the hands of Abdul Kariin Khan, who 
defeated tho Moghals in several actions and forced them t<; outer 
into terms honourable to Bijapur.^" Jii 1679 outlie death of llui 
regent Abdul Karim Kh«'in, the Moghals again laid siege to Bijapur. 
Abdul Karim Khan's successor applied for aid toShivjiji, tiiough 
in the year before Shivaji had taken several of the Bijajiur-KarufUak 
districts. Shivaji made a vigorous attack on the Moghal possessions 
in the Deccan. At this juncture his eldest son Samblittji, who was 
a prisoner at Panhala, revolted against his fatlier and joined tho 
Moghal army at Bijapur. Shivaji marched towards Bijiipur, 
hovered around the besieging army and by cutting off* its sujiplies, 
forced Dilawar Kh^n the Moghal general to raise the siege. At 
the end of the rains Dilawar Khdn attacked the open country and 


^ Grant Duffs Mardthds, 99. " Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. ^ Grant Duffs Mar^thds, 118« 
* Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. ^ Grant Dufif’s Mar4thAs, 120. 
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plmidurotl AUjiii wliicli Iboii lH‘longO(l lo Sliivftji. Athni orHattaiii 
was an iniporfatifc centre ei' connucrce wliicli a few years before 
had Jar^e ([( filings Avitli the English factory at Karw^r on the 
Kanfira coast. ^ Aft(ir tlic ])] under of tho town Dilawar Kb^n 
pi-oposcd to sell the Hindu inbabitant.s of Athni as slaves while 
Sainblniji was aiixious to keep them as subjects. Dilawar persisted 
in s(jlling the ])eoplc and Sainblifiji in disgust was rocouc.ilod to bis 
l‘atlier.“ At the time of liis dcjith in IGSO Shivaji held the Belgaum 
country south to the llarankashi a feeder of the Ghatprabha/ 
tog(fther witli the forts of IVirgad and KAlanandigad in Belgaum^ 
lihimgad in Klnlnapiir, Vallnbhgad, JM alii pal gad, Pavitragad in 
Chikodi, and Miirgod, Parasgad, Ivatliarigad, and Hull in 
Parasgad. Shivaji was succeeded by his son Sanibhaji. In 1681 
Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
rebelled against his father and sought Sanibh^ji’s protection. 
'Die village) of Dodsay about twenty miles north of Belgaum 
was fixed for his residence, and, in compliment to his guest, 
Sa.mbla'iii changed its name to IVtdshapur or Paehhapur.'*’ lu 
J()S3 the ])arty in ]iower at Ihjjipur attempted to recover tho rich 
districts on tlie Krishna which had fallen into Shivaji’s possession, 
and Miraj was retaken. This ilhjiidged aggression led to a final 
brea.ch la'tweim tho Marat has and Bi j.ipur, and })roparod the 
way for tho Moghal overthrow of the Adil Shahi kingdom. In 1683 
Aura,ngzeb hd’t Delhi with a vast army intent on subduing the 
Deccan. In KJH-I he ordered his son Sultiln Miiazzim to march and 
retake I ho south-western distri(*ts which Shivfiji Imd won from 
Bijapiir.® ]\[uazzim marehed southwards Jtncl captured Gokak in 
IdSo.* In 1680 Aurangzeb crippled Golkonda and turned his wholo 
strength oujli japur. 

After a gallant di»fenco tho city foil on tlio 15tli of October 
1086, and witli tho fall of Rijjipur tho Adil Sbalii dynasty came to 
an ond. Afti'r the fall of ibjaj>ur tho IMoghals drove the Mdratlids 
out of Belgaum, exe('])t Hukeri now tho Chikodi subdivision. Tho 
ri»st of the district practically fornuMl part of tlio Moghal empire. A 
Ibjapur noble Abdul Rauf Khau, sou of the late Abdul Karim Khan 
v NiertHl tho Moghal .service, ami, with the title of Dilawar Khan 
Bahadur Dilawai' Jang, was a])])oiuted inttnsulnhtr or governor of 
Bijapur eouiitry. Abdul Rauf Khauwas granted in /dgf/r or estate, 
till' twenty-two petty di\isiuns or vinhah subordinate to Bankd- 
pur, Azamnagar'' or Aliistafabad^ that is Belgaum, and Torgal 

M)nnc’8 llistoiKMl Fragmonts, 8(i, SfiS ; Ogilhys Atlas, V. 247; Hamilton’s 
lk*scri])tion ('f lliiulustan, II, So.S ; Moor’s Nanativc, .307. 

2 Orme’s Histnrioal Fragments, S(i, 87. ^ (iraiit PutTs MsirAtliAs, 133. 

(Irani Duff's Manltluts, 1.3(>. ^ (•rant Duffs Mardthds, 142. 

* (U-ant Thiff’s ^lar:U.l)As, 140. " Ornie's Historical Fraginents, 144, 

" According to Mr. Stokes (ndganm, 45) , after the fall of Bijapur, the fort of 
Belgaum remained for some years in possession of Aiirangzeb’s second son Azam and 
from hi*n was called Azamnagar. 3’his seems doubtful. According to Omie (His- 
torical Frtlgmcnts, 287) Belgaum was called Azamnagar under the Bijdpur kings. Tho 
province of Azamnagar formed the western boundary of tlic district of Bankdpur, and 
it contained within it the district of Cokdk of which the town of Gokdk was the head 
pi n‘o. 

•' IV'lganm was called Mustafabad in memory of its commandant or hilitMr named 
Mustafa, who thoroughly repaired and strengthened the ramparts. Stokes’ Belgaum, 45. 
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Abdul Rduf Kban at first made Bankapur in Dharwar Ins head- Chapter YlXt 
quarters. About the dose of the seventeenth century he esiablishod — — 

himself at SAvanur and boc^ame the founder of the family oi the History, 

present Nawabs of Savanur. He was employed on various &er\ices , Moahal®, 
and subdued the refractory landlords or ifisdis of the Bombay 
Kam^tak. Afto* they wore reduced the dtsius continued to 
administer the country paying a yearly tribute or pcshhiuft to Abdul 
Rduf Khdu. Among thc'se the most important within 

Belgaum limits was Miidi Mallapa the Iiiiigd>nt (/cmi/ oI Kittur, 
who held Sampgaon and Bidi. The foundeis of this itimily 
were two brotheis ot the name of Hire or the elder Alnlla, and 
Chik or the younger Alulla, who, toi\aids the close ol the six- 
teenth century, came into the district with the Bijapiir army as 
moneylenders, and settled at Sampgaon. By distinguished sorvieos 
in the field the elder Mulla rcceued the title of Shamshcr Jang 
Bahddur and obtained a grant of the sanitbhmiiUi! of iho llubli 
district. The fifth dpbdl established himself at Kittur which was 
formerly sometimes called Uijaganahalli or Weaver-bird Town, 
and also bocamo master of Sampgaon and Bidi. llis son Mudi 
Mallapa was in power when Uauf Khdn made his settlement with 
the deadis. The other chief with whom llivul Kluiu made his 
settlement was the da^di ol Navalgund whoso estates were continued 
to him. The parts of the district which for some years did not belong 
the Moghals was Hukcri m the west which was held by an 
independent deadi the ancestor of the pi*oseiit Voiitamunkar. 

Danng the disturbed times of Shivdji^s plundering raids the lliikeri 
deadi seems to have firmly established his power. Ho renounced all 
allegiance to Bijdpui', assumed the independent title of bunsthdiuh 
or estateholdor, and by frequent encroachments gained a firm liold 
over his district. After the tall of Bijdpur the Moglials allowed the 
Hukeri deadi to roinam undisturbed.^ As the Moglmls felt that 
there could be no security in Belgaum till the Maratbas were driven 
oat of the neighbourhood, they continued to press them hard, till lu 
1690 Pauhkla was taken and placed under iho charge of a Moghul 
oflScer.’ In 1689 the power of the Mardthus was much reduced by the 
capture and execution of Sambhdji, whoso infant son Shdhu roniamod 
in Aurangzeb^s power, lu spite of the loss of their leader the 
managers of the Mardtha state showed much energy and ability. 

Their forces swarmed all over the country, and their loaders exacted 
dkoutd, aardeakmukhi, and ghaaddna from every district they entered.** 

In 16S^ they retook Panhala and the fort of Tergal and defeated a 
Hoghal officer stationed at Miraj.^ 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century (1 095) the Italian tra- CondUimti 

Vdler Gemelli Careri passed through Goa, Kdnara and Belgaum on h is 1695, 

way to Galgalle about fifteen miles north of Kalddgi to seethe M oghal 
iQSinp* From Sambrdni in Kdnara he arrived at Kakcri, a thinly 
l^pled village about twenty-eight miles south-east of Belgaum. A 

of twelve miles north brought him to Itgi, which, though, made 

* 



Belgaum, 44. ’ Grant Duff’s MAr4th4s, 159, 103. 
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up of cottages, had excellent land for tillage and sport, the stags and 
other game feeding tamely. A march of ten miles through a rich 
country took him to Tigdi, a small town defended by an earthen fort. 
From Tigdi he went to Vamir, and thence through a country full 
of grt‘en and ilelightful trees to Mairidapur, a city of mud houses 
enc losed with a low wall but with a good hill fort of lime and 
stone. From Mamdajmr he Aveut four miles to Botgiro a walled 
tciwfi. A six-inilo journoy took him to Kalligndi, where, at -a 
d(‘.'ir ralc^, he tasted ripe gi-apes like those of Europe. lie then went 
to Ya-dvjul, Iweidy-fivc miles east of (bjkak, the largest ciiy he had 
seen sinc*ehe l(‘ft (loa, but Unni visiiod with a plague. It had two 
enclosures. Within the iirst enclosure was an ill-built stone fort and 
a. market, and within the second eiilosure a garrisoned fort with mud 
and straw houst^s about it. All traders from the soutli bound for 
tlie Moghal cam]) at Oalgalle halted at Vadvad. After visiting the 
Moghal camp^hc left (lalgallo, passcid f hroiigli a country infested with 
robbeu’sand cncMniosto Christianity, and returned to Vadvad, where 
lie was disappointed in not finding any caravans or Christians on 
tlunr way to (h >a. ( )u the 2tStli i»f M arch I (>1^5, he started from Yddvdd 
and arrived at tlie villager of Kalligiuli. Krum Kalligndi he marched 
to Mamdajmr, ten miles soulli-c'ast of Cokiik, where he syicnt the night 
and passed the whole of I he 2!)lli in travelling, lie spent the night 
under bushes in a field, iii much dread of robbc'rs, ami next day 
made his way (o I5(‘lgf 1'lioiigli witli liltle but mud and 

tlijitchcil houses, Bcigaum was a jiopnlous city on aia*oiint of its 
trade*. It had a large market and a good M usahnjiii fort built 
of hloiic:) and girt by a. d<*ep ditch full of water. In proportion 
to the size of tlic^ fort and the gari’ison the number of cannon 
was small. Next day (Jjist Marcli) a Moor led him to ShahApur 
a mile south, where he found a caravan of oxen ready to start 
for Bardcs or (loa. 1'he Kanarins or Goanese belonging to the 
caravan sLtiwod Carori much kindness, satisfying his three days* 
hunger with fowls and rice, but no bread, as tlio people were not 
in tlm habit of eating bread, lie set outriding with the caravan 
and jiassed the* niglit in a wood near the village of Jamboti near 
Khamipur belonging lo a Say, that is drsdl, or jirinee of the same 
aaiuo, as ihe iMogluds allowc‘d some lords to ])Oss(?ss these barren 
countries for a. yc'arly tribute. After a few hours* riding, on the 
first of Ajiril, he pas.sed by some cottages where w'en’o the officers of 
the custom house* and guards of the roads who W(?re worse than 
tliieves. 'I'lie night was spent on a mountain near some little 
huts of country people who had not a chicken oi* anything else Careri 
could eat. 'rravelling through .such a country was difficult. There 
were no beasts of cai’riage ; a man who had no horse of his owu had 
to mount an (/X. There were no {irovisious, rice, pulse, and meal 
being found only in great towns. There were no caravanserais or 
rest-houses on the i*oad ; at night a clear sky or else a tree was all a 
man’s^ covering. There was no safety From daring thieves, and the 
country was disturbed by the raids of Mardtha soldiers.^ 


' ChurchiU’a Voyages, IV. 217-219 ; 249 250. 
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On Aurangzcb^s death in 1707 prince Azam, who aimed at 
the throne of Delhi, released Shsihii, the son of Sambhaji, and on 
condition of stedfast allegiance promised him the territories which 
Anrangzeb had won from Bi japur. The rcloase of Slnlhu led to tho 
establishment ottwo Maratha principalities under two of Shivaji^s 
grandsons, Satdra under Sliahn and Kolhapur under Sambhaji. In 
1709 Shahus authority was much strengthened by an agreement with 
Daud Khan the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, under which he and 
such Maratha chiefs as acknowltulgcd Moghal autliority were allowed 
one-fourth of the revenue of tlic Deccan, tho riglit of collecting and 
paying their share being reserved by tho viceroy.' In 171*1 this 
treaty came to an end, and the Maratha armic'S again spread thom- 
selvcs over the Moghal territories collecting their tribiilo. In 1719 
through the influence of the Sayeds who deposed the emperor 
Ferokshir (1713-1719), Shahu received three im]>erial grants forth© 
chanth or one-fonrth and the surfleshanMi or one-tenth of tho reve- 
nues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijapur whicli included 
Belgaum. The tiiird grant was for tho s^vardj or home rule of sixteen 
districts and forts. The only one of the sixteen districts included 
in the Marathi svar/tj or home rule which affected Belgtiuin was 
Panlulla. Among the Belgaum forts which passed to SliAhu was 
Bhimgadiu Khandpiir and Phonda the centre of tho Phonda Panch 
Mahals one of which was Khauapur.'-* Fatehsing Bhonsle, Ibija of 
Akalkof, was appointed to collect the chauhh and mrdvshmnkhl 
of tho country in whicli Belgaum was inclndijd. But, owing to the 
power of Kolhapur and of tho Siivarnir Nawab, for sonic years the 
Sitt^ra government failed to cmfoi’ce their rights over jlelgauiii,*' 
In 1720 Chin Kilich Khan, Nizjun-ul-Mulk, the (iovernor of Afalwa, 
helped the emperor Muliainniad SluUi (1719-171-8) to get rid of 
the Sayeds. In 1723 he retired to tlic Deccan as vici'roy and 
assumed independence. From that time the country south of the 
Narbada ceased to form jiart of the iloglial empire?.'* It was 

probably al)oiit tliis time; that as viceroy of tho Deccan Nizam- 
ul-MuIk quelled a disturbanc e in the Bijapur-Karnatak in which 
Belgaum was incluvled, and appointed a nejw titibhcdtlr to that 
district. lie is also said to have taken Atlini and tlie fort of 
Bolgaum.^^ After a short time Athni passed from the Nizam to 
Kolhdpur. 

Inl726 Pcshwa Bajirao (1720-1740), with a large army under 
Patohsiiig Bhonsle, crossed the Krishna and mai*clied as far S(mth as 
Seringapatam, plundering the country tlirough whicli they passed.® 
In 1730 after several repulses the Kolha])ur chief yielded his claims 
to the chief shij) of the Marathas to Shahu, and accepted Kollutpur 
as a distinct and independent state. Dndcr the terms of a treaty 
then concluded, with a few exceptions the whole territory between 
tho Krishna and the Varna on the north and the Tungbhadra on the 


1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 188. 

' Grant Duff's Mardthds, 200 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 47. 
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soath was assj^^ned to Kolhiipiir, and Miraj Atliiii and Tds^aoii 
on the noi lli of the Krishna to Saitlra.' In reward for the help 
given to Kolli.ipiir, Jayappa the demi of Navalgund, the most 
distingiiisluMi ni(ni»hei* of the family and a. man reputed to be wise 
and able, received among otJiers the J^irasgad villages of Uanchin^ 
Siiundatti and Sangriishikoj). 1'ho object of his Ircaty was not 
s(i much to give over to the K<jlliapur branch the sovereignty of 
llm c(UMdry ceded by the tniaty, as to (jxcliido the Kolhapur chief 
from all that lay tf> tiio north of the Krishna and from any share in 
Ihe nianageiiUMit of tin; rest of the Maratha territories. The object 
with vvhieli this treaty was ccmcliided seems to have Jieen gained as 
the Jh lgaiini dist rict seems at no time to liave b(3oninthe possession 
of the Kolhajuir cliiefs, but, except ihe portions held bytheS^vanur 
Nawal) and otlior pc^tty i-liiefs, cimtinued to be managed by Sh^hu 
and the lVslivva.“ 3'he Nizam also divided the revenue with Shahu 
and tlie P(‘sliwa in such jiarls of the Ilombay Karnatak as were not 
in I lie Maratha home ride or had not wholly been granted in private 
cstab^s. About (he same time (1 730) Nfig Savant, the second son of 
IMicmd Sdvaiit (1709-1737) of Sdvantvddi, took the Hire and Chand- 
gad distri(;ls aliove tln^ Sa-hyadris, established a post at Chandgad 
about tw(‘nly-iwo miles vveslof lh‘lgaiim, and built the fort of Gandh- 
arvagad about four miles north-east of Chandgad.* Thus in 1730 
Slialui sluiri'd authority in the present disirict of Belgaum with the 
dvsdl of llukt'i'i who was still imlopoiidi^it in the west comer, 
willi tiu’ Vadi eliief in the soulh-west hills, and with the Savanur 
Nawiib into uliose hands, as Lis depiily, Nizdm-ul-Mulk had passed 
the town and Ibrt of Belgaum, and wlio held other jiarts of Southern, 
Maslern, and Central Belgaum. In 173-1? Jayappa the dasai of 
Navalgiind laiilt the fort of Saundaiti. 

In 1730 the Deccan claims of Poshwa Bdjirav (1720-1740) were 
eidianced by the hereditary grant of the sardcshin\ndcijiri or five per 
I'l'ut on the ivvmme of the six ]>rovinccs.'* The collection of the 
Mandt had lies in the country between the Krishna and tlieTungbhadm 
was yearly farmed to bankers, in 174(» Majid Kluln, the Nawd.b of 
Sa vanur, who liad long lu'foi'e thrown off dc'pondenccon the Moghals, 
nvsisled the authority of the Maratha farmei-, named Bapu Naik 
Barama-tikar. fn cun.sequcnce of this a Manitha army under Peshwa 
B;ilaji’s (1710-1701) emisin (’Miiinndji Bhdii marched against the 
Siivaimr Nawjib. 'J'lie Nawal) was not strong enough to face the 
J\lardlh:isand had to agree to a treaty under which he promised to 
yield tlurty-six of Ids districts, among them Pddslidpur, Kittur, 
Parasgad, Yddvdd, Gokdk, and I'orgal. lie was allowed to keep 
twenty -two districts together with the forts of Belgaum and Torgal 
whic h were Ids family possessions.^ These possessions do not seem to 
have passed into the hands of the Mardthas. On ShdhiPs death in 
1749 Peshwa Bdldji’s scheme for usurping the sole authority offended 
his cousin Saddshivrdo Bhdii. Saddsbiv left Poona in disgust and 


' (ti-aiiti Duff’s MarAihas, 224. 
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was appointed }*esliwa to the Kolliflpur chief. About this time 
Kolhdpiir seems to have recovered the Chandgad district from Nag 
S&vant who had held it since 1730, and obtained the cession of the 
forts of Piirgadj Kalauaiidigad, ami Chandgad, together with a grant 
of land yielding £500 (Us. 5000) a year.i Shortly after a settlement 
was efEectod betwenm IVshwa Baliiji and Sadiishivrao under which 
Saddshivrao left Kolhapur and returned as prime minister to Poona. 
Towards the close of 1753 IVshwa Ihilaji made a land-quelling or 
expcditionjuto the Karmitak to recover the arrears of tho 
Mardtha tribute. Beyond Mariith;i. limits the distinction between 
revenue collecting and war dissppeared. Whenever a village 
resisted, its oHi(*ers were seized and forced to pay by throats and 
sometimes by torture. The garrisems of fori ified plaecvs who made an 
unsuccessful resistance wen* put to the sword.- In February 1754», 
on the return of the army from Maisiir the Marath.-is took Gokak, 
which, though it had been ceded by the 17 It) tr(‘aty, was still in tho 
possession of tho Savanur Nawjd).*‘ After taking Gokak tho Manltha 
army marched west against a kinsman of the Widi cliief who still hold 
the district of Hire. The <hWu of Hire was coinpolhid to (ode tho 
Peshwa half ()f his land ; the other half of forty-seven villages was 
continued to him, and was held by a descendant of his as late as 
1840.^ The neigh l)onrhoO(l of tho Maratha army alarmed llachi 
Bog the Savanur Nawilb’s governor of Belgaum, and ho wrote 
to Ooa for help. But tlio Porlugnese dread ui’ tlio Marjitha j)0wer, 
which had lately ( 1 740) drivcmtliem out of alni(»st all their posscsssioiis 
in the North Koiikan was so strong that the (lovernor of Goa deelined 
(15th May 1754) to help.'* In 1755, in constuiiiencc of the refusal 
of Abdul llakim Khan tho S.ivaimr NawiU) to giv(^ up a Manltha 
deserter who had enlc'rtd his service, the Manilha army under 
Peshwa Bahlji, lK*l})ed by the Nizam, inarcheil against Savanur, and 
so reduced the Nawjib tliat in I75(i he was forced to c(»me to t(*rms. 

IVis treaty d(*prived the Nawal)r)r eievcMi districts which an^ now 
in Dharwar. As some conij)eiisation he was givani part oT tluj district 
of Parasgad. Probably alxait this time Belgaum fort passeil to tho 
Peshwai. Tlio Pesli ,.a seem* not toluive taka’ii I he land.s of Belgaum 
uuder direct inanageinont , but to have left them for tlie most part, to 
the (Icft/tis wlio were held resp<»nsiblo for rlie revenue.*’ In 17<»l, to 
check the power of Kolhajnir and asa safeguard against tlie disorders 
which followed thedeath of yambhaji c4* Kolhapur, Balaji Pesliwa.gave 
the fort of Miraj and a TFiilitary land grant or fniytinjf'ntL to Gf>vind 
Haripant Patvardhau, ono of liis most active supporters. In 1733 
Balaji Peshwa reduced the Ilukcri dtisnl who sineo fShivilp’s time 
had been independent, and, with other parts of the Kariiatak, lianded 
bis district to the Kolhapur chief on condition of receiving a yea.rly 
present or oca /• of £50,000 (lbs. 5,00,000).^ In I7<>1 Govind Hari- 
pant Patvardhau of Miraj received as a military grant or saniujum 
to -himself and his two nephews, Parshuram Baincliamlra of 1 asgaon 
and Nilkanihrai Trimbak of Kunindvad, lands yielding a yerirly 
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rental of 1250^000 (Rs. 25,00,000). Among the lauds thus assigned^ 
within Belgauin limits, were the villages in the Aimipur andMdnjre 
Jearydts or divisions ; eight detached villages or phutgdms of Hukeri> 
and the two ordistrictsof Yadvadand Shahapur near Belgaum. 

The yearly tribute of £14,000 (Rs. 1,40,000) paid by the Kittur 
also went to the support of Ihe Patvardhau contingent. In 1769 
]*osliwa MiUlhavrao (1701-1772), enraged by the continual inroads 
of Kolhapur nuiraudcrs, deprived Kolhapur of Hukeri, and, in 1770, 
apj)ointed a mamlatdar of his own, named Rdmchandra Mahadev 
I'araniMpe, who, at the same lime, held the fort of Manoli about twelve 
luiJiiS south of Chikodi in pledge for money advanced to Kolhapur. 
Bate in the year the Kolhapur districts of Manoli and Chikodi were 
seized and given to the Patvardhans. Tliis was the origin of the long 
and bitter enmity between Kolliapur and the Patvardhans, marked by 
a series of attacks and reprisals which continued as late as the early 
part of the nineteenth century.^ 

Before those fjuarrels disturbed the peace of Belgaum a new 
])owor had risen in the south under Haidai* AH. This adventurer, 
about 17()2, had disposed the Hindu king of Maisiir and usurped 
aiilhority. Taking advantage of the disastrous defeat of the 
^larathns at the battle of Panipat in 1701 (7th January) and 
their wars with the Nizam, Haidar Ali dtjfeatcd the Rdvanur 
Nawiib Abdul Hakim Kluin, and in 1 70) 1 succeeded in stretching the 
nortln'm limits of his kingdom across the Malprabha and Ghat- 
jirabha ju*arly to the banks of the Krishna." In Belgaum his posts 
seem not to have passeil the Malprabha as he held neither Gok^k 
nor Belgaum.’^ These aggressions of Haidar's stirred the Mar^thas 
t o action and in the same year ( 1 764) two armies, one under GopdlrAo 
l^itvardhan of Miraj and the second under Peshwa Madhavnio 
(I7()l-I772) were scut to clear the Bombay Karnatak of Haidar's 
troo]is. The first army under Gopalrao I'atvardhan was routed by 
Haidar’s general Pazl-ul-hi Khan ; the second, under I'eshwa 
Madhavi-ao, succeeded in driving Haidai*’s troops out of the Bombay 
Karmiiak, and in comjielling (171)5) Haidar to give up all claims on 
ihe Savaniir Nawab and bis country.’* In 1772 Peshwa MadhavrAo 
died <»f consumption, which he believed was due to the curses heaped 
him by the I\olhay)ur Kiiui Jiji Bai, because in 1 770 he had seized 
her 1 wo districts of Manoli and Chikodi. Shortly before Madhavrao's 
death these two districts wore restored to Kolhapur,*'* but tlie quarrels 
betwe{m Kolha])ur ami the Patvardhans did not cease. The death 
of Peshwa M;idliavrao in 1772, the murder of the young Peshwa 
Narayaurao in 1773, the usurpation of authority by Baghoba or 
Ragliiin.ithriu) in 1773, and the opposition of the Poona ministers to 
Raghimat liaro’s cl ai ms to thcheadship of the M aratha state, were events 
of which the enemies of the Poona grivcrnnient, Kolhapur, Maisur, 
and Ilaidarabad were not slow to take advantage. The Kolhdpur 
minister Yashvantrao Sindia, emboldened by an alliance with Haidar 
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AH, made frequent raids on tbe Pat vardhan territories ; in September 
1773 Haidar Ali sent bis sou Tipii with a strong detacliineiit to 
recover tho districts taken from him in 17()5 ; and in 1 77 t Nizilm 
Ali and his brother Salabatjang of Adoni entered tho Mariitha 
districts and levied contributions as far as Atlini and Miraj.^ fii 
1773 Konlicrrao 'I'riinbak l^atvardhan of Kiiruiuhad marched into 
Kolhapur, destroyed many villages, and defeateil the minister 
yashvantrao at Bhoj twtdve miles nortli-west of Ciiikodi. I'owards 
the close of the >'ear he again invatled the kingdom with greater 
success.*^ Vamanrao Patvardlian acted against Salabatjang and 
compelled him to n'tirc. Against Huider Ali's son 'I'ipii Peshwa 
Raghiinathnio marched in person, ibit before hostilities against 
Tipu were begun, tlio c^pposit ioii of tbe Poona ministers to Haghundtb 
burst forth. 'I'his, and his want of money led Kaglniuath to conclude 
a treaty by which Haidar Ali acknowledged Ragbunatb as tlu^ sole 
head at tho Maratlia state and agreed to pay him and him only a 
yearly tribute of £tJ0,000 (Hs. (btitbOOO).’^ 

Shortly after tin? coneliision of the treaty of Surat witli tlio 
Bombay Govornmeiif , on the titJi of Mareh 1775, Uaghiunith 
proposed to Haidar that Haidar should take the wliole of the 
Maratha territory up to the right bank of tin; Krishna holding 
himself ready to help llagliiinatli with troops and money Under 
this agreement, in Apiil 1770, Haidar inarehed northwards, 
and, before tlio rains, pushed his eompiests as far as the territory 
of the Sdvanur Nawab. 'riie Poona ministers sent a small force 
under Konliernto ^rrinibak Palvnrdlia-n to drive Haidar’s g'urrisons 
from Silvunur. 'I’his expivlition failed. In a battle m*ar Dliarwar 
Konherrao was def(?ated and slain, and Panel lira ng Uant was taken 
prisoner by Haidar’s geiim'al Muliamniad AW, In 1777 Parshurain 
fihaii of ’rasgaon, now the lea^dei’ of the J*atvardlians, assmnbled a 
large army at Miraj, and, with the Nizam’s troops, took the tield 
against Haidar. He crosstsl the Krishna, but, as Ibraliim Ihig tlio 
Nizam’s geiuu’al was bribed by Haidar, i'arsliiii'am was forced b> 
recross tbe Krislina without drisking an action.** Hy the mid of 1778 
the wliole country south of the Malprablia in Belgauin and south of 
the Krishna in Bijapur parsed iiit<i the hands of Haidar Ali. Ho 
found the country chiefly held by liereditary (/r.sdts, and for tho 
present he agreed to receive their accustomed tribute oi* prithkash, 
on the condition of prompt payment as a free; gift of a fartluir sum 
equal to their former payment.^’ 1’ho chief Bolgauin ilrmls whom 
Haidar treated in this way were the dcsdls of Navalgund and Nargiiiid, 
now in Dharwd,r, and of Kittur. ’riie Navalgund had to pay 

a present or nazardna of £l:i,50() Olana 1,00,000). Wlicn tho 
country was subject to them tho Alarathas luid assumed the manage- 
ment of all government or Ichdlaat villages in tlu) duanU' estates ami 
continued to the demis only the private or indm villages and their 
hereditary claims or hakvartans in government villages. Haidar 
restored the charge of all the villages to the d^sdis,'^ 
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The Poona minisiors were too fully occupied with the war against 
Ragliuridfch and tin? English to allow them to make any serious attempt 
to dislodge Haidar, [laidar did not remain quiet. In 1777 he 
helped Hie Kidhapur minister Yashvautrao, a supporter of Raghuu^th 
witli money, and enabled the minister to drive oft* Rilmchandra Hari 
a l\>ona oflicor who had been sent to retake Manoli and Chikodi 
wliic.h had been given to Kolhapur by MadhavrAo Peshwa (1761- 
1772) immodiatoly before his death. On Hamchandra^s defeat 
Maluidilji Siiidia was sent against Kolhapur with a largo army. As 
Haidar's promised force did not appear in time the Kolhapur minister 
was forced to cenne to terms. J i e agreed to pay £150,000 ( Rs. 15 lakhs) 
for which Cliikodi and Manoli were given as security, and to abstain 
from plundering the neighbouring districts and from harbouring 
rebels against the TV*shwa.^ After !Maliadaji Sindia loft in 1777 
Parshuram lllniu of Tasgaon again began attacking Kolhapur and 
laid siege to AkkiviU about fifteen miles north of Oilikodi. 
Akkivilt was gallantly defended by two brothers, but the death of 
both iiianassault and want of pi’ovisions forced the garrison to surren- 
der.^ About the same time Kheiu Savant il. (1755-1803) of S&vaat*» 
vadi fomented a disturbance in Kolhapur with the result that the 
Kolhapur minister attached as much of the country as was held by 
Hire desdi, a kinsman of the SavantvMi chief, and took his fort of 
Gandharvagad. In 1778 the Kittur dosdi Irappa, backed by Haidar 
Ali overran and occupied Gok^k. In 1 779 to establish friendly 
relations with Abdul Hakim Khan, the Sdvanur NawAb, Haidar 
married his daughter to thoNawilb's son and his second son to the 
Nawab'fl daughter. Not only were those of his own territories 
which were conquered during the late war (1770-1778) restored to 
the Naw^b, on payment of a tribute, but Parasgad inclading 
Sampgaon and Bidi, Gokdk PAdshdpur and Yadv^d which had 
been taken from him by the Marath^s in 1756, wore also givefik 
back to him. The NawaVs authority over these districts was nominal. 
Parasgad with Sampgaon and Bidi, which siuco 1756 had belonged 
to the Kittur dmii, another vassal of Haidar, wore continued to the 
desdi after a nominal transfer to the Nawab. The Kittur desdi abo 
kept Gokdk which he had occupied in 1778. Padshapur, Y^dyid 
and Belgaum never belonged to Haidar. They were held by the 
Marathds throughout the whole of this timo.^ In 1 779 Parshurti^. 
Bhau succeeded not only in reconquering Qokdk for the Peshwa 
but in taking the Kittur desdi prisoner. Gokdk continued 
belong to the Peshwa till 1783, when it was given in 
grant or saranjdm to the Patvardhans at a yearly revenue calculated 
at £9811 (Rs. 98,110).^ ; W . 

In 1 779 the escape of Raghundth from the banka of the 
and his reception by General Goddard at Surat induced the 
ministers to form an alliance with Haidar and the Nizdm. 
those powers thought themselves aggrieved by the English 
object of the alliance was to drive the English out of India. To 
him to join this alliance^ the Poona ministers agreed to aoknoWjl^^^; 
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Haidar’s right to the Mardtha territory south of the Krishna on 
payment of a yearlj^ tribute of £110,000 (Rs. 11 lakhs), ^ Kolhdpur 
was also induced to join by the cession of Manoli and Chikodi. This 
cession was only in name, as for twelve years, they remained undis- 
turbed in the hands of Parshurain Bhau, to liquidate a contribution 
of £150,000 (Rs. 15 IdkhsY imposed on Kolhapur to meet the expense 
of the late wars. In 1781 Haidar’s demands on the local estate- 
holders or desdis with whom he had negotiated in 1778 rose so high 
that Ling&ppa the chief of Navalgund, after great disturbances, 
sought shelter in the Peshwa’s territory. On the 17th of May 
1782 the treaty of Salbdi brought to a close the war between the 
English and the Marathds. While the treaty of Sulbai was being 
n^otiated, Nana Phadnavis (1774-1 SCO) the minister at Poona 
persuaded Haidar to restore the territory south of the Krishna, 
threatening, if his demand was not complied with, to join the 
Engl^Ai against Haidar. The rivalry between Ndna Phadnavis 
and Mahadaji Sindia enabled Haidar to evade the Mar5.tha 
demand. Haidar died in the latter part of 1782 (20 tli December) 
and was succeeded by his son Tipu (1782-1700). In 1782 Nana 
Phadnavis called on Tipu for arrears of tribute which he acknowledged 
to be due but evaded paying. N^na then formed an alliance 
with the Niz^m to recover from Tipu the districts which both had 
lost through Haidar’s encroachments. A hitch in the terms of the 
agreement enabled Tipu to strengthen his frontier by taking into 
his own hands the fortresses,® hitherto, under Haidar's arrange- 
ment with Raghund.th in 1774, held by their Maratha possessors.^ In 
1785 Tipu seized Nargund about thirty miles north-east of Dharwar, 
R^mdurg, and Kittur, placing in Kittur a strong Maisur detachment. 
Tipu was not satisfied with the more occupation of those forts ; he 
forcibly circumcised many Hindus south of the Krishna and 2000 
Brdhman disciples of Shankracharya destroyed themselves to avoid 
the rite.® These outrages roused the energy of Nana Phadnavis 
who in 1786 formed an offensive alliance with the Nizam against 
Tipu. Their first efEorts were directed to the recovery of the 
*^Mardtha districts between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. While 
the main army of the confederates advanced towards Badami in 
Bij&pur and then on Dharw^lr, Tukoji Holkar and Ganesh Pant 
Beheri were detached with 25,000 horse to attack a body of Tipu’s 
troops under Burhin-ud-din near Kittur and to drive his garrisons 
from that district. Holkar’s detachment succeeded in driving out 
Tipu’s troops from every part of Kittur except the fort which was 
invested for more than a month, but with no result.® Though the 
balance of advantage in the war leaned to Tipu’s side, fears of an 
English invasion led him in April 1787 to give Kittur and 
other places to the Mar&thds. In the three years ending 
1787, during which Kittur was under Tipu, his lieutenant Badr-ul- 
Kh&n took the management of the desdi^s estate or jdgir 
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lands into liis own hands, stripped him of all power, and set apart 
a sum for his support.^ While the war between the Mardthds 
and Tipu kept the sontli in disorder the west was also disturbed. 
The chief of Ncjsari in Kolh^tpur joined the chief of Anur in a 
rebellion a^^aiiist liis master the Kolhapur chief, and possessed 
himself of the fort of Vallabhgad about fifteen miles south-west 
of Chikodi, (Jandharvagad about seventeen miles north-west of 
Bolgaiim, and Bhinigad about twenty-five miles south-west of Bel- 
gaum. In 1 787 the Kolhapur army crushed the power of the rebels 
and took the three h>rts.“ About the same time (1786) Parshuram 
Bhclu took from the I’orgal chief the fort of Manoli, about twenty- 
five miles south-east of Gokak, and added it to his possessions. 

Tipn never intended to carry out the treaty of 1787. As soon 
as the Maratlia army had rccrossod the Krishna Kittur fort 

was again seized by tho Maisur troops. On this occasion 
tlie desiti Mallasarjya was taken prisoner, but ho soon dllaped 
and took refuge in tho Maratlia camp.^ It was not till Tipu's 
attacks on Trdvankor had broken the ties that bound the 

English to his alliance and set them free to join a confederacy 

against liiin, that tlio Poona government decided to punish Tipu^s 
bad faith. In 1790 (1st Juno) a treaty was concluded between 
the English the Manitliris and tho Ni//im, whose object was to 
attack Maisur. Parshuivim Blulu Patvardhan, who was 

appointed f*ommander of tho Manltha army, repaired to TAsgaon 
to inako pT’oparatioiLs. 1'he English had promised to help 
Parshurilni with two bat talions and a suitable force of artillery. Tho 
English troops, consisting of tho 8lh and 11th battalions of native 
infantry, one company of European artillery, and two companies of 
gunlascars, with six field pieces, sailed from Bombay under Captain 
Little, disembarked at Saugamoslivar in RatnAgiri on the 29th of 
May, ascended the Ainba pass by tho lOth of June, and joined 
the Mariitha army at Tasgaon in tho latter pai’t of Juno. July was 
spent in preparation. Besides by the English Parshur^im Bhdu 
was aided by a partisan officer name^d Dhondhu Pant Gokhale 
in command of 1000 horse. The confederate army crossed the 
Bcigaum limits on the 19th of August and the English officers 
caught their first sight of the Krishna from the rising ground above 
Kagvdd about twenty-throe miles west of Athni. Thence they 
marched to the Krishna and encamped at Yedur, a favourite halting 
place with a magnificent grove of mangoes and tamarinds, about 
ten miles south of Kagvad. The Krishna was crossed in basket 
boats and the detachments were employed from the 10th to the 
16th of August in getting over the guns and baggage. The army 
remained camped at Kaldli on the south bank of the Krishna till 
the 19th when they left the river, and, passing some miles west of 
Rdybd,g, in three marches reached the G liatprabha opposite GokAk.^ 
At Gok^k a company of English officers went to see the falls whose 
thundering roar had been in their ears all the night. The town' 


‘ Stokes’ Bclgaum, 58. - Bom. Gov. Sel. VIII. 604. 
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of Gok&k was remarkably neat and clean, then, as now, owing 
its prosperity to its weavers. The fort contained no artillery. On 
the 31st of August the British battalions started from GokAk and 
marched about twenty-five miles south-east to Manoli, camping for 
the night at Sidapur. On the 4th of September they crossed the 
Malprabha and entered Tipu^s territory. They next marched to 
Saundatti going by way of Ugargol round Parasgad hill. Prom 
Saundatti they reached Gurl Hosur where they remained one day 
and then went on to Kallur witliin Dh;irwar limits.^ Tlio Marathds 
succeeded in driving out Tipu’s garrisons from fortified villages 
and rapidly occupied the country. The people helped to expel 
Tipu^s militia, or ftihandis, and the militia, vrho were easily reconciled 
to a change of masters, enlisted with Parshiiram Bhau, and 
aided him in collecting the outstanding revenue. “ During this 
time the army was busy with the siege of Dharwar which was 
gallantJiy defended by 'ripu^s geuej-al Badr-nl-Zaman. When the 
siege of Dharwar had lasted from September to December 
with varying success and little progress, an additional English 
force was called in. A dotacliiucnt under Colonel Frederick, 
composed of the 2nd Bombay regiment and the ninth battalion 
of native infantry sailed from Bombay on the I9tli of November 
(1790), entered the Jaygad creek, reached the foot of the Amba 
pass by the 14th of De(?embcr, aud, after pas»sing through S^tdra 
and Kolhdpur, appeared on the 2()th before Ohikodi, a large 
and respectable town with an extensive market and a good 
manufactory of cloth chiefly for local use. 'Jlio neighbourhood 
was famed for grapes of extraordinary size and flavour.^ On the 
27th of December the detachment marched about fifteen miles south 
to Hukcri, a poor town belonging to Parshuram Bhau, but with clear 
traces of former greatness. Prom Ifukeri they marched ten miles 
south to Pddshapur, a pretty little village commanded by a decent 
fortification on a hill. Prom the number of water-courses the 
journey took eight hours. On the 28th of December they crossed 
the Markandeya. On the 29th after leaving Padshapur they passed 
through a thick forest called Manoli-Bari or the Manoli pass, ten 
miles of which was rugged and stony. The forest ran south for 
fifteen miles and lost itself in the hills to the south of Murgod. lu 
some parts where the rivers took too great a sweep the forest was 
considered the boundary between tbe Marathas and Malsur.'^ The 
detachment halted at Nesargi or Nesauri, a small village about fifteen 
miles south of Padshapur. On the 80th of December they marched 
six miles to Imsal, a miserable village where sums of money were 
collected and distributed among the poor. On the 81 st they marched 
eighteen miles south to Dodvad a pretty large place with a good- 
looking fortification lately repaired. After leaving Dodvad, Colonel 
Frederick joined the army at Dharwdr. After the fall of Dharwar, 
on the 4th of April, the army moved south of the Tungbhadra as 
far as Seringapatam. Parshurdm Bhau accompanied the English 
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army to Seringapatam^ leaving the conquered country in the hands 
of Dhondu Pant Gokhale, who was authorized to collect money 
from the Kittur desai for Parshurani Bhdu. In February 1792 
the third Maisur war (1790-1792) was brought to a close. The 
victorious array moved northwards and again passed through 
Bolgaum. Ou the 7th of May 1792 the army marched from 
Botigeri in Dharwar to Dodvad, and from Dodv^d to Murgod 
by a very good road. In point of soil the country round Murgod 
was as rich as the best garden mould. A little north of Murgod 
were some gardens with a well of excellent water. On the 9th 
of June they entered the Manoli forest, the rugged and stony 
ground wearying their (iattle. They halted at Jamnahal a very 
poor village. For two miles north of Jamnahal the road was 
rugged and confined by trees. A march of fourteen miles 
brought them to Goknk where there was an extensive 
manufacture and sale of silk and cotton. On the 12th 
crossed the Ghatprabha, and, after a march of three miles reached 
the village of Arbli^vi near which was a beautiful mango grove 
enclosing a handsome building and a well ornamented with 
sculptures in the Kanareso style. After continuing their march 
for eight miles through a fairly good country they halted at 
Bhendv^d about fifteen miles south-east of Chikodi. A nine 
miles^ inarch through a stony barren tract brought them to 
Raybag, a small village with no good houses, poorly inhabited, 
and with nothing to tempt settlers except some gardens to 
the north of the towra. From Raybag they marched north and 
crossed the Halhalla, or according to the Musalmdns the Dudhn£la 
or Milk Stream, with the two villages of Birdi and Chinchani on the 
two banks. They found Chinchani a neat and populous village. 
From Chinchani they marched north and halted at Kudchi on the south 
bank of the Krishna. Kudchi had been a Musalman town of some 
note, but Brahman intrigues fomented by Parshur&m Bhau had so 
distressed it that most of the Musalmdns had left. From Kudchi 
they crossed the Krishna to Ainapur. They found the Krishna the 
boundary line of the Maratha and K&harese languages, and they 
also marked a difference in the style of bouses on the two banks of 
tlie river. South of the Krishna the houses were flat-roofed and 
covered with mud or clay ; north of the Krishna the roofs were 
pitched and thatched. Ain&pur was a pretty large village with 
several neat buildings, both in the Hindu and Mu9lklm^ styles. 
They passed the villages of Katral, Tangri, and Shinffl, and 
halted at Athni in a rich country reached by a very good 
road. The town belonged to Rastia who had spent much money 
in improving it. He had made several buildings, and, in 178$, 
planted an avenue of mango trees for about ten miles to the Krishna. 
The town was large, well-peopled, and thriving, trading with Surat 
in the north, Bombay in the west, and Rdichor in the east. The 
manufactures were silk and cotton cloth. From Athni they 
marched about seven miles east to Burchi a small villaga Five ^ 
miles farther east brought them to Aigali a good-looking villaga 
From Aigali a fair road across an open country, apparently 
well peopled and capable of tillage, led them to Talsang 
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(k respectable town. From Talsang they passed into Bijdpur.^ CfhapterVIL 
As^ under tbe treaty of Seringapatam^ concluded in February 1792, History, 
the Mardtha frontier was extended to the Tungbhadra, Parasgad Power 

and the Kittur deadi^a lands, which had been subject to Tipn, , 1795 . 1799 , * 
again became part of the Maratha country. These districts were 
assigned to Parshuram Bhdu, who, in the late war had been forced 
to raise troops largely in excess of the number for which tho 
Patvardhan’s military grant or aaranjdm had been assigned. Ho 
placed a mamlatdar in Kittur and made it subordinate to Dhdrwdr, 
the deadi receiving only an allowance for his support. On his 
return from Seringapatam, Parshuram Bhdu found that by 
intrigues and by raising troops with the money obtsiined from 
the Kittur desdi^ Dhondu Pant Gokhlc had grown so strong that 
he was forced to temporise with him. In 1 793, just after his return, 

Pdrshuram turned his arms against Kolhapur and completely 
humbled the Kolhdpur chief. About this time the district or 
aa/rkdr of Azamnagar or Belgaum, forming a part of the province 
or suhha of BijApur, contained fifteen subdivisions yielding a yearly 
revenue of £135,451 (Rs. 13,54,610).2 Tho intrigues which followed 
the suicide of Mddhavr^o Peshwa in 1795 and the accession 
of the last Peshwa Bajirdo (1795-1817) took Parashur&m 
Bh^u to Poona where he quarrelled with Nana Phadnavis. 

Parshuram Bhdu remained at Poona till 1798. During his absence 
N&na incited the Kolhdpur chief to attack Parshurdm Bhdu^s 
districts. After tho rains of 1796 the Kolhdpur chief plundered 
some villages belonging to Parshurdm Bh^u and took tho fort of 
Vallabhgad above Sankoshvar. Ho laid siege to Tasgaon, took 
and sacked it, burning Parshuram Bhdu’s palace to the ground. 

He also took possession of Chikodi and of Manoli after a siege of 
one month. The forts of Saundalgi about ten miles north-west, 
and of Birdi about sixteen miles north-east of Chikodi, wore also 
captured by the Kolhapur troops with some loss owing to tho 
obstinate resistance of the garrison who mined the chief towers 
and blew them into the air as tho assailants entered. Towards 
the close of 1797 tho Koflidpur army again entered Belgaum. 

, Ookak was forced to pay a tribute of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000), 
the Kittur deadi was mulcted in a large sum as tribute, and officers 
were left to mana^ the country and collect tho revenue on behalf 
of Kolhapur.® Dhondhu Pant Gokhale, who through Bajirdo’s 
friendship had been appointed the Peshwa^s governor or aar- 
aubhedd/r in the Bombay Karnatak, was tho only officer of tbe 
Peshwa who opposed the Kolhapur troops. In 1798, he defeated 
unaided the Kolhdpur army near Dharwar, but instead of 


1 Moor*B Narrative, 252 . 271 ; 300-308. 

*11ie details are : Haveli yielding Rs. 2,78,350, Ajerc Rs. 56,250, Kdpsi Rs. 
80,000, Mahpor Rs, 78,990, Gokdk Rs. 11,250, Shdhdpur Rs. 46,867, xMansari 
Bs. 15,000, l^lo Rs. 37,^, Merkikhdndpur Rs. 37,500, Mujali Rs. 50,193, Kanti 
Rs. 53,893, ShoUpnr Rs. 61,125, Sedelgaum Rs. 12,872, Tabevali lU. ^3, 18,750, 
and Talari Rs. 1,75,975. Waiing’s Mard&ds, 245. The Athni sub-division with a 
yearly revenue of Rs. 69,466 formed part of the district or sirkdr of Bijdpur Darubzefi. 
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Tuaking a proper use of his victory he robbed the down-trodden chief 
of Navalgund of his two districts of Navalgund and Gadag in 
Dh^rwAr. The chief, tho ancestor of the desdi of Sirsangi in 
Belgauin, since 175(), had been deprived of his large estates by 
the Peshwa, who gave him some villages for his private support* 
In 17f)0 I’arshunlm Bhdu promised to help him to recover his 
estates. The I’oshwiPs government, while refusing to release the 
lanrJs of the ostateholdcrs until the expenses of the third Maisur 
war (1790-1792) had been reimbursed, granted ten more villages 
foi* the Navalgund chi(5ps support, which arc those still remaining 
with tlie faTnily, exoej)t llohiri which was given in exchange for 
(lurl llosiir. The chi(d* was not satisfied with this small concession. 
Ho intciidoil to go to Poona to negotiate the release of his whole 
estate, 1 >ii t the coiif iision wliich followed thedeath of Madhavrao Peshwa 
(1771-1795) made him put off his visit. In 179S, while brooding 
over Ins misfortunes, he was deprived of Navalgund and Gadag 
by Dhondhu Pant Coklialc. The beaten Kolhapur army was rein- 
forced and defeated Gokhalc, and, with tho object of binding the 
dvaai to his iiitoresl, the Kolhapur chief restored him tho whole of 
his former (‘sl^atc.^ In 1799 Nana Phadnavis was reconciled to 
l*arslmram Bhaii. Before beginning operations against Tipu in the 
fourth Maisur war (loth Pcbruary-4th May 1 799), Parshuram received 
orders from Pooiui to watch the Kolhapur chief, who was always friendly 
to 'J’i}>u, and toprcweiit him laying tho country waste. Parshuram 
Bliau marched south and retook all the forts between tho Ghatprabha 
atid the ilalprabha. In September he passed from Gokdk and halted 
in great force at Chikodi. Tho Kolhapur army of 16,000 men, led 
by the chief in ]>erson, was camped on the low hills near I’atan- 
kodi, a small village throe miles east of Nipdni. In the battle 
which followed Parshuram Bhau was mortally wounded. He was 
taken prisoner, carried into the presence of the KolhApur chief, and, 
though this is denied by all belonging to Kolhdpur, was cut to 
pieces.-^ After the death of Parshuram Bhau his son Ramchandrs, 
commonly called Appa Saheb, fled to Poona for aid. His prayer 
Avas granted as both tho Peshwa and S India were more than ever 
anxious to repress Kolhapur. A large body of Poona troops, with 
ii\o battalions under Major Brownrigg from Sindia’s disciplined 
levy, marched against Kolhapur,^ while Dhondhu Pant Gokhale, 
the PesllAva^s mr-siilheddr or governor of the Bombay Kamatak, 
was also directed to march to Kolhapur. The Peshwa^s army 
appeared before Kolhapur in November 1 799 and the siege lasted 
till March 1 800. The siege would have been disastrous to Kolhapur, 
but for the death of Nana Phadnavis on the 13th of March 1800. 
By Ndna^s death power passed to the party at Poona, who were hostile 
not to Kolhapur but to tho Patvardhans. The Peshwa B&jirfio 
was the Patvardhans' bitterest enemy, and Sindia had long wished 


^ Stokes’ Belgauin, G2-63. 

* In 179V> Captain Moor described Parsliuriim Bhdu os a man about fifty or fifty- 
jivo ytjiirs of .igo with a stature rather under the common size. Though not very well 
1 he lijid something interesting and a great deal of good nature in his countenance, 
^mrativc 17. 3 Bom. Gov. Sel. VIll 507 ; Grant Duff's MarAthAs, 647. 
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to possess himselC of their oxtonsive and rich estates. It was this 
treachery which prevented the capture of Kolhapur. Ram chan dra 
Patvardhan, hearing of the arrangement between B.-ijirao and 
Sindia retired from KoUidpur, and Sindians five battalions were 
ordered to attack the Patvardhan estates. Sidojirao Nimbalkai*, 
commonly called Appa Stlheb desdi of Nipjlni, who, under Sindia’s 
directions, had been engaged in a series of forays into the !Miraj 
country, besieged the fort of Nerali between Saiikeshvar and 
Hukeri. The siege was at first unsuccessful. On the arrival of 
Sindia’s troops the garrison left the place, and Ncnali was taken in 
the name of the Nipani desdi} Sindia’s battalions were shortly after 
recalled ; but the Nipanikar at the head of a body of h(»rso plundered 
and wasted the country from Miraj to Bipipnr.“ At this time Sindia 
forced the Peshwa to code Maiioli and Chikodi to Kolhapur and 
they were taken by Sindia’s and the Nipani desivds troops noniiiuilly 
on behalf of Kolhapur. 

On the 4th of May 1799 the fourth Maisur war was brought to an 
end by the capture of Scriiigapatani, the death of Ti])ii, and the 
destruction of Musalman power in Maisur. Among other territory 
the English, who had borne the burden of the war, obtained Sunda 
in North Kanara on the western border of Uharwar. On the 
fall of Seringapatam, Dliundhia Viigh, who under Haidar had risen 
to a high rank from a common soldier and who since 1794 had 
been imprisoned by Tipu for refusing to become a Musahmui, was 
set at liberty. On his release ho began to pliiudor, and, finding 
pursuit too ’hot in the English territory, retired nortli into the 
Mardtha country, and, at Dlulrwar, gathered round him a desp(3ral.e 
band. Before going to Kolhapur Dhondhu J^int attacked 
Dhundhia, and captured his family and all his effects, Afl.oi* this 
defeat in August or September 1799, Hliundhia entered the Kolha- 
pur service, lie soon after quarrelled with the Kolha])ur chief 
and in November began to plunder the couni ry, while Dhondhu 
Pant Gokhale and otlier Maratha chiefs woi*e engaged in the 
siege of Kolhapur. Ho plundered several places near Kittur, 
took the title of the King of the Two Worlds, and was joined by tiu* 
discontented of all classes, chicHy Musalimins from Aurangabad and 
Haidarabad, and by almost the whole of ’I'ipu’s cavalry. By tiui 
18th of Juno 1800 Dhundhia had gained possession of the whole 
country north of the Tungbhadra and threatened the territory lately 
acquired by the English. Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of 
Wellington, who was in Maisur, represented that it was impossibhi 
to settle the MarAtha frontier so long as Dhundhia remained at large. 
The Poona government seemed gladly to take advantage of Colonel 
Wellesley’s proposal to clear the Maratha country of Dhundhia and 
his men, and ordered Dhondhu Pant Gokhale and Appa Saheb 
the son of ParshurAm Bhau to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley. 
It was arranged that Dhondhu Pant Gokhale was not to cross 
the Malprabha till Colonel Wellesley had crossed the Varda. 
Dhondhu Pant did not keep to this arrangement, a mistake Jwhich 
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cost him his life. Colonel Wellesley crossed the Tangbhadra with 
a large army on the 2Gth of June 1800^ and the Varda on the 7th. 
of July. More than a week before Colonel Wellesley had crossed 
• the Varda and while Dhundhia was camped at Hubli in Dhdrwir,. 
Dhondhu Pant, contrary to agreement, crossed the Malprabha, 
and entered the Kittur country nominally to act against Dhundhia, 
really with the object of making peace with him. He restored 
to Dhundhia his family and all the efPects that had fallen into 
his hands in 1799. Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of double 
dealing and marched against him, and, to the south of Kittur, on the 
30th of Juno, attacked the rear guard which was commanded by 
Gokhale, and put his force to flight. Dhondhu Pant was killed, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow made when he was defeated in 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale^s heart-blood.^ Dhundhia 
remained in the Kittur country until Colonel Wellesley^s arrival at 
Savanur drew him in that direction. He did not dare to risk an 
engagement, and fled. Towards the end of July ho lay at Saundatti 
with his main force. After clearing Dharwar of Dhundhia^s adherents, 
on the 29th of July, Colonel Wellesley, accompanied by Appa Sdheb 
the son of Parshuram Bhdu and Bapu Gokhale the nephew of Dhon- 
dhu Pant, crossed the Bennihalla at Alagvadi, about fifteen miles 
south of Saundatti. When he hoard that Colonel Wellesley had 
reached Alagvadi, Dhundhia at once broke from Saundatti. He 
sent one part of his army west to Dodvad, a second east, and a third 
with baggage north to Manoli. On the 30th of J uly Colonel Wellesley 
marched from Alagvddi to Ugargol east of Parasgad hill, and hear- 
ing that Dhundhia was opposite Manoli with his baggage, in the hope 
of surprising him, pressed on twenty-six miles to the Malprabha 
opposite Manoli. At three on the same afternoon Colonel Wellesley 
directed a cavaliy onset on the enemy's camp. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Torin attacked their loft with the 1st and 4th Regiments, and 
Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Peter their front and right with the 
25thDragoons and the 2ndRegiment of cavalry. Dhundhia^s camp was 
strong with its rear to the Malprabha, covered by the fort of Manoli 
on the other side of it, and a deep stream along its front and left. 
The 2nd Regiment of cavalry was the only corps which forced its 
way into the camp, but every person in the camp was either killed 
or driven into the river. All the baggage, two elephants, and many 
camels horses and bullocks were taken. Numbers were drowned or 
shot in trying to cross the river, and many women and children 
were taken prisoners. Major Blaquiers with four troops of the 25th 
Dragoons pursued to the east a party which appear to have been 
outside of the camp, and drove them into the river. Six of Dhundhia’s 
guns had been passed over the swollen stream before the attack*. 
Half an hour after the camp was carried a party of the 25th 
Dragoons attempted to swim the river and seize a boat which was , 
lying under the fort of Manoli. The force of the flood carried them 
below the spot where the boat lay. But two officers Lieutenant 
Fitchet and Jackson succeeded in stemming the current, brought 
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back tlie boat aiul with its aid the guns were soon taken, and to 
prevent them falling into the enemy’s hands were destroyed.^ 
About 5000 men wore driven into tho Malprabha and drowmed. 
Among tho rest one of the loaders, Bubbor Jang, dressed in armour, 
rode his horse into the river and was drowned. During tho action 
the Kolhapur fort of ^fanoli ludpod Dhundhia by firing on the English. 
After the action it was abjimlonod by the Ivolhdpur garrison, and, 
before Appa SahebPatvardhan’s troops could get into it, w^as taken by 
the Pdligarof ^J^alur about eight miles north-west of Manoli.- His 
Mard.tha allies Avere of little use to Colonel A\T['llesley. None but 
B^lkrishna Bliau, Appa Sahob’s ngent, gave hitn any help. They 
would not obey his orders, and did so miieli harm pliindcTiiig and 
wasting the country that Colonel Wellesley had to order tlunn to camp 
at a distance.^ After his defeat at ^fanoli Dhundhia madc^ towards 
Kittur. From near Kittur ho passed through a woody country round 
by the sources of tho Malprabha. His want of boats forced him to 
make this march wliich proved so long and so trying that bcjforo it w'as 
over numbers of* his troops had deserted him. H(‘ passed through 
Khdnapuroii the 4th of August, and on the 7th ho arrived at Sluihapur 
about a mile sontli of Tkdgaum. Colonel Wellesley, starting from 
Saundatti on the 3rd of August, arrived at Kittur on the 5th. While 
he stayed at Kittur till the 10th preparing boats for the passage of 
the Malprabha, Colonel Stevenson, with Lieutcufint Colonel Bowser’s 
detachment and tho 4th Regiment of Native Cavalry, lightly ovpiippod, 
was detached on Dhnndhia’s track, with the object of cutting off part 
of his baggage. This dctachuKuit afterwards crossed tho Malprabha 
before Colonel Wellesley, and foi* some time mcmaced Dljundliia’s 
rear. Colonel Stevenson’s detaclimont was ordered not to push 
the rebel force closely until the troops under Colonel Wellesley’s 
personal command wore for\va.rd enough to support their opera- 
tions, Dhundhia; continuing his march east along the Ghatprahha, 
tried to pass the Ghatprahha west of (lokjik, hut, und(*r (Jolonol 
Wellesley’s orders, was ])rev(mtod by tho Chikodi dasoi named 
Nariti Sirjari. Coloi.iel Stcv^^nsoii’s detachment continued its march 
along the Ghatprahha, whilom Colonel Wellesley, having passed tho 
Malprabha, moved along its left bank. To prevent Dhundhia 
crossing the river wdth any large body of troops by tho fords of tho 
Malprabha east of Maiioli and near Bfulanii; Lieutenant Colonel 
Capper’s brigade, with tho Maratha cavalry, was detached by tho 
road to the right of the Malprabha, and was ordered to occupy tho 
passes most likely to bo fordable. On tho 22nd of August, 
Lieutenant Colonel Capper, marching through the valley of Parasgad, 
assaulted the fort of Hull and carried it by escalade. Though after 
the action of Manoli on tho 30th of July, on condition that they com- 
mitted no aggression, Colonel Wellesley had given this garrison 
a haul or promise of safety from attack, they had plundered the 
baggage of the dragoons as it passed the fort on tho march to 
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Saundatti ou the Isfc of August. From Huli, Colonel Capper 
proceeded on the same day to Sungdal, another fort of great 
strength, about eight miles east of Huli, occupied by a petty chief in 
the interest of Dhimdhia. As it was impossible to use ladders in 
storming this fort, the gateway was attacked and thooutergate carried. 
Inside of the outer gate the passage was too narrow for a gun carriage. 
The gun was taken ofF the carriage and borne to the inner gate under a 
heavy fire from the fort. This gallant enterprise was successfully 
accomplished by Sir John Sinclair and a detachment of the Coast 
and Bombay artillerymen, and the gate was speedily burst open. 
Hearing that the petty chief of Talur had guns, stores, and 
ammunition belonging to Dhuiulhia, Colonel Wellesley, on 
tho 24th of August, despatchod Ijicutcnant Colonel Montresor 
with a detachment to sei/.o and destroy them. This service was 
satisfactorily performed. JiiTalm* were found and destroyed one 
iron-and four brass guns with excellent carriages, several tumbrils, 
a quantity of ammunition, and several Company's muskets with 
ammunition. Tho hill fort of Kathurigad wasi abandoned on 
Colonel Montresor’s approach.^ After evading pursuit through 
South Bijapiir and the Nizam’s country, ou the 9th of September 
1800, Dhuiulhia was killed at Kongal in the Niztlm’s territories. The 
parts of Belgaiiin wrested from lihundhia wore given to Appa Sdheb 
Patvardhan, from wliom the Kolliapur chief had taken them between 
179G and 1799. During these wars tho country suffered severely. 
Of eight bodies of troops maiKouvj'ing through it, Dhundhia’s, the 
(.'hikodi Hindia’s, the Kolhapur chief’s, Bapu Gokhale^s, 

Appa Siihel/s, and Colonel W ellesley’s, all but Colonel Wellesley's 
lived on plunder. 


Disorder, Towards tho end of 1801 war with llolkar called Sindia to 

1802. north, and Manoli and piirt of CJukodi came into the sole 

possession of the NipJini dnsdi, who held them on behalf of the 
Peshwa. In October 1 802 Holkar drove the Peshwa Bajirao from 
Poona and forced him to take refuge with the English. On the Slat 
of December 1803, under the ti*eaty of Bassein, in return for 
cessions of territory the Knglisli undertook to restore the Peshwa 
to power in Poona and to guard his territories against attack. When, 
under tho treaty of Bassein, tho English undertook to keep 
order in the Peshwa’s dominions, Belgaura was torn to pieces 
by the pretensions of seven independent authorities who held 
power in or near tho borders of tho district. Among these 
seven authorities were the Kolhapur chief who still held part 
of the district, Avhich had been gained in his wars with the 
Patvardharis ; Appa Saheb Patvardhan who had as much of his 
estates restored to him by Colonel Wellesley as were wrested from 
Dhundhia Vagh : Sidojirdo Appa, deadi of Nipdni, who maintained 
300 horse and 400 foot ; Sadashiv Pandit who held the fort and 
country round Belgaum yielding a yearly revenue of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000), and kept a force of 1000 horse and 2000 foot, supported 
by his Instates in north Poona ; Mallasorjya, deadi of Kittur, who held 
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the country round Kittur yielding a yearly revenue of £40,000 
(Rfl. 4,00,000), and kept a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot, and 
was l^und to pay the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £6000 to £7000 
(Rs. 60,000-70,000). Among the servants of the Peshwa was Bilpii 
Gokhale, who commanded a force of 2000 foot besides Pendharis, 
of whom he had at least 1000. He had also 1 000 infantry with 
two or three guns. To pay these troops he held Gadag and 
Navalgund in Dharwar, wliicli yielded a yearly revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000). He also made largo sums from the plunder of the 
country near his districts. Amritrao, the a'doptive brother of 
B^jirdo Peshwa, held Parasgad and Annagii*i in Dhai’war, yielding a 
yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Few of tlu* actual estate holders 
had any legal hereditary right to their possessions which had 
generally been granted to their ancestors for military service. For 
years the Poshwa's government had been too weak to attempt to 
enforce the conditions of service on which the grants were oi-iginally 
made. The changes of fortune which befell the diJb'ront estate- 
holders had been occasioned mo!*e by their disputes with each other, 
than by any exertion of authority on the part of the Poona 
government of which they wore the nominal servants. The weakness 
of the Poona government, the troubles which shook the Marjltha 
empire, andthe example of others almost alwayslod officers in command 
of troops and garrisons to make their authority permanent,and in somo 
cases hereditary in their own family. The mode of paying them by 
orders on the revenues of the countries in which they wore employed 
led to the complete establishment of tlicii* personal authority and the 
subversion of that of the Peshwa. Tt was also customary, as was 
done in the case of Parshuram Bhtlu, to assign the revemues of a 
district for a stated period to such estateholders asmight have incuri'cd 
an expense in the service of the Peshwa beyond the produce of their 
estates, aud such temporary grants were often permanently annexed 
to their former possessions. The temporary allotment of a country 
to an estate-holder or the assignment of revenue to an officer of 
government for the paymunt of his troops usually ended in the 
independent estiiblishment of the estate-holder or officer in the 
assigned country, or in a ruinous contest for the recov(jry of the 
state right. This system made every Maratha province a 
scene of petty warfare and enabled the subjects of the state to 
assume rights to which they had no other claim than usurpation 
and violence.^ 
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According to the terms of the treaty of Basseiii (31 st General Wellesley’s, 
December 1802) Major General Wellesley, who after Uliundhia^s March, 
death had returned to Seringapatam, marched through the district 
on his way to Poona to reinstate 134jirao as Peshwa. General 
Wellesley passed across Belgaum along the old road from Dhdrwdr 
by Sangoli, Nesargi, Nagar-Manoli, and Yedur. In their march 
through the Maratha territories the British troops were 
,everywhere received as friends, and almost all the chiefs near their 
line of march joined their forces and accompanied the British army to 
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Pooua. The friendliness of the estate-holders ov jagirdars and of 
the people was chiefly due to the fame which the British arms had 
won in General Wellesley’s campaign against Dhundhia Vilghin 1800, 
and to the care and skill with which General Wellesley arranged 
for tJie supplies of his troops to the gain instead of to the loss of 
the ])eople through whose country his route lay. This friendly 
feeling helped the English army without loss or distress to perform 
this long inarch in the trying month of April, in a season of severe 
fainine.^ Among the estate-holders who aided the British force, 
not from any loyal spirit to the Peshwa but from former knowledge 
of General Wellesley, were the desai of Mipani who joined the British 
force at Nesargi with 300 horse and 100 infantry, and the desdi of 
Kittur, who contributed 100 horse and 100 infantry to act with the 
British forc(\ ITie Kittiii* ^/c.sv// also consented to give a small fort 
at Sangoli to serve as a post to keep np communications and guard 
the hos})ital and boats stationed thei-o. The Kittur contingent, 
though furuislH'd in a loyal spirit, was of little service. They had 
lo recieive constant advances to keep them from Ltarving.*^ While 
the Nijiani demi was absent, in Poona, tlie Kolhapur chief 
harassiMl liis distri(‘.ts and persuaded the 'Palur demi Chandrappa 
to attack Alanoli. Chandrapjia besieged Manoli for some days and 
wasted tli(3 iNijmni country until Gemu'al AVellesley sent Major 
General Campbell to guard Nipaui. Manoli was relieved, and as 
the 'i’ahir desdi refused to come to terms and fled to Kolhapur, his 
fort at I'alur was handed to tlie Nipiini desdi, 

111 reward for his loyalty in joining the British army the 
Kittur desdi oscap(‘d the intended loss of his estates, and in 
March 1801 the Nipaui desdi received the title of sarlashkar 
and grants for lands in military sinwice or fanj saranjdm 
valued at £51,112 (Its. 5,41,120) a year, besides the Manoli 
district and the potty division or jutrgnna of Hukeri, Tho Kolhd,pur 
chief resisiod the Nipiini claims to Manoli, and the two went 
to war. The war lasted six years (1804-1801)). In 1808 the 
Nipiini Jc.svf/ completely defeated KollKipur. In 1800, through the 
PeshwiPs intercession, peace was concluded, by which, besides the 
disjnitcd districts to bo held on behalf of the Peshwa, tho Nipani 
desdi received a Kolhapur princess in marriage.^ In 1809 the 
Kittur desdi Malliiserjya (1782-1810), who Iiad been taken to 
Poona after the Pesbwa's pilgi-inuigo to Belari in 1805, entered into an 
agreeiii enl by which he promised to pay the Peshwa a yearly tribute 
of £17,500 (its. 1,75,000). Tn return for this agreement he received 
grants for his estates and the title of pratdjn^do. In commemoration 
of his title, near Nandgad town, the desdi built a fort and called it 
Pratapgad.^ In spite of his marriage with a daughter of the house, 
the Nipaui desdi did not long remain at peace with Kolhapur. In 
1811 he defeated the Kolhapur chief, marched on Kolhapur, 
and besieged it. The Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, who was 
Resident at Poona, interfered, and, on the 1st of October 1812, a treaty 
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was concluded by which the Kolhapur chief gave up all claim to 
Chikodi and Maud i. In 1813 the Nipani demi was summoned by 
Bajir&o to Poona. He wont but refused to comply with certain 
claims made by the Pcsliwa or to give up territory belonging 
to Kolhapur. The British authorities interposed, but Bajirao 
artfully contrived to persuade the drmi to trust to his lenience and 
to resist his demands. By this insidious conduct the desdi was 
led to forfeit one-fourth of his estates to the Peshwa.^ At the 
close of the rainy season of 181(> a detachment of the Poona 
subsidiary force was sent to enforce the forfeitnre. The duty was 
not completed till the middle of December and Ihen proved fruitless, 
for no sooner had the (letachnient returned to Poona, than the desdi 
retook his lost possessions.- 

Tho Peshwa^s end was dra^sn'ng near. Ilis governmemt of the 
Bombay Karuatak was hateful to tho ptiople. His revenue 
farmers ruined the small landliohlors who formed tlu^ l)ulk of the 
people. 'J'hey and the traders were anxious to drive out the 
Mar^-tha estatcfliohlors and their servants, b('causo they ruined 
trade by arbitrary exactions, and often plundered traders 
of their whole property.*^ While tlu^y were hateful to the 
people the estatcholdcrs were not liked by the Pesliwa, and 
they in turn hated their overlord. When the crisis cjuik^, the 
people volunteered, and, on behalf of the Britisli, drove tho 
Peshwa^s officers out of the country. Most of the officers in 
charge of forts and districts stood by tho Posliwa. Of the 
estatcholders, a few, especially Appa Salieh of Nipani, scjwod him 
but without will or spirit. Tlie rest, arnoug thorn tlu^ Patvardhans 
and tho Kittur d^mi, were active in helping the lOnglish. Jii 
1817, according to the terms of the treaty of Poona ( 1 3tli Juno), 
the Peshwa, among other districts, c(*ded Dluirwar and Kushgal to 
the English. As, in the event of a rupture with the Peshwa, the 
early occupation of those lands was of great importance b) tho 
advance of an English army from tho south Colonel 'riiomas Muino 
immediately took possession of Dharwar fort. On the 5th of 
November the Peshwa’s fate was sealed at the battle of Kirkeo. 
After the battle. General Munro, in spite of tin' slender means at 
his disposal, succeeded in bringing the whole of Dbarwiir and South 
Bijapur under the Engl ish.'^ On the 2Gth of February 1818 he 
reduced Badami and Bjigalkot, and presscMl up the right hank of 
the Ghatprabha to overrun tho whole Maratha lauds to the south 
of the Ghatprabha, and then be free to carry his arms nortli. ^J’he 
breakdown of some gun-carriages on tho 201 li dcJiiyod him, so that lie 
did not reach Gokdk till the 7th of March. On the 8tli lie crossed 
the Ghatprabha, and marching two days up tlie left bank rocrossed 
to Ghodgeri, and, on the 11th, camped at tho headquarter town of 
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Padshapur wliich forthwith surrendered. Judging ifc unsafe to leave 
any fort in his roar in the enemy^s hands, General Munro marched 
• towards Bolgaum which was then held on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Ho arrived before Bel gaum on the 20 th of March 1818 and took 
possession of the town or petha without delay, in order, before 
furtlujr operations, to gain cover as near to the fort as possible. 
The fort was found in perfcjct repair. It had a broad and deep 
wet ditcli, w^as surrounded by an open space or esplanade six 
hundred yards broad, and was garrisoned by 1600 men. The 
Pioneers were set lo work to prepare a battery of three twelve- 
pounders at a mosque opposite the north face of the fort. To 
favour their progress, a five and a half inch mortar and a six- 
pounder opened from the town. On the 21st the battery opened 
within eight hundred yards of the fort, and was answered by five 
guns which were nearly silenced in the course of the following day. 
On the night of the 22nd an enfilading or raking battery of two 
guns was completed in the town and swept thtf north face and the 
gateway. A gun opened on the enfilading battery from a small 
tower or cavalier wiibin the works, and the fire of the twelvo- 
pounder battciry was returned from the curtain to the left of the gate, 
'riiescj ett'orts of the besieged were ])artly defeated on the 24'th when 
the ai)j)roach was b(\gini and carried one liundred and forty yards. 
Mext day the enemy fired nothing but gingals or 'vv’all muskets 
and th(^ aj)proach advanced 120 yards. On the 2Gth the garrison 
again showed ai*tillery, and opened from the flag staff battery, which 
]jad bceii lu^arJy destroyed by the pi'cvious fire of the twelve- 
ponndeirs. They likewise produced a new gun on the right of the 
gate, but could not stop tho approach which was carried forward 
100 yards through very hard ground. On the 27th tho mortar was 
moved from the enfilading to the twelve-pounder battery and threw 
shells all the night, while an advance of 100 yards more was made. 
This was prolonged 120 yards next day, the enemy ^s fire was 
reduced to two guns. On the 30lh 120 yards more were added. 
On the 31st the magazine in tho raosqup belonging to tho twelve- 
pounder battery blew up, and the garrison instantly sallied to take 
advantage of tho confusion which tliey supposed the explosion must 
have caused. When within 100 yards, the battery guard under 
Jjicutenant W alker of the 2nd Battalion of the 4tli Regiment, and the 
artillery detail under Lieutenant Lewis, advanced to meet them, and, 
under a heavy fire of guns and small arms from tho walls, drove them 
back into the fort. Colonel -N^ewall, whosaw this act of gallantry, praised 
with the two ofiiecrs inentionod, the marked bravery of Lieutenant 
Macky, of llis Majesty’s 53rd Regiment, who, unable to join the de- 
tachment of his corps with Brigadier-General Pritzler, took his tour of 
general duty in Brigadier- General Munro^s force. After the explosion, 
the repair of tho twelve-pouiider battery occupied the 1st of April 
during which an eight-inch mortar was opened, the five and a half inch 
mortar was taken back to the enfilading b«ittery, and the approach was 
carried "fifty yards further. The approach was now so well advanced 
that, within 550 yards of tho wall, a breaching battery for two eighteen 
pou\idc7-s was begun and finished on tho 2nd. On the morning of 
the 3rd of April it opened on the left of the gateway with great effect. 
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The garriaon had still two guns able to fire on the side of the 
attack ; and, as they considerably annoyed the broaching battery, to 
silence them two twelve-pounders were brought into battery 100 
yards to the left. The enemy’s guns wore silenced on the 4th, when 
a large part of the outer wall to the left of the gate, and some of 
the inner wall, were brought down. Next day the destruction 
was still more rapid. All the batteries continued firing and shells 
were thrown all night long. Before daylight on tho 0th a twelve- 
pounder was got within loO yards of the gate and the firing was 
kept up with as greiit vigour as on the oth. The twelve-pounder 
on tho advanced battery opened on the 7th, but burst after firing 
fifteen rounds. The breach of tho curtain was widened, but the 
garrison still kept up a smart fir('. On the 8th the original twelve- 
pounder battery was abandoned, and two of its iron guns were 
brought into tho battery near the gate. On tho 0th they opoiied with 
excellent effect on the curtain to tho right, whei*c tho enemy’s gingals 
and matchlockmen had previously found good cover, and made 
a practicable bijeach in the outer Avail. So<dng this breach tho 
commandant sent out to propose terms, and, as the terms Avoro not 
agreed to, on tho morning of the 10th the batteries continued to tiro 
till the commandant surrendered at discretion. On tho same day 
(10th April) a detachment of British troops took possession of tho 
outer gatewfiy, and on the 11th, the Pioneers AA^ero employed in 
opening both entrances, as they were built up within and Avero 
strongly barricaded. On the 12th of April the gnrrison marcliod 
out. They acknowledged to have had twenty killed and fifty woundecl 
during the siege ; the British loss was twenty-throe. ^PIio fall of this 
important fort, in spite of thewaiit of ordinary moans, Avas Iionoiirablo 
to the energy and zeal of the besiegers. Tho exen'tiems of the Artillery 
and the men of the 22n(l Dragoons, serving in tlio batlurios, wore 
unremitting, a^d tho labours of the Pioneers were equally 
meritorious in constructing, besides several batteries, an ap])roa(;li 
750 yards long througli extremely bard ground. General Munro 
took the field without ai.y staff, lie was even without an engineer, 
though this Avant Avas supplied by the judgment and energy (d’ 
Colonel Newall, the second in command, who personally directed 
every operation. The ordnance found in the b^rt included thirty-six 
pieces, mostly of large calibre, and sixty gingals and small ])rass 
guns. Tho place was Avell supplied with stores. It Avas a matter 
of congratulation that the garrison surrendered without further 
opposition. The three eighteen-pounders were so run at the vent, 
that three fingers might be introduced into them, and they had 
consequently lost considerably in power. The walls of tho fort 
were everywhere solid and massive, and being more than a mile 
and a half round, gave the garrison abundant room to avoid shells. 
After the capture of the fort the force had to halt at Bolgaum till 
the 17th, to organize means for future operations and to put the 
results of the capture on a firm basis. ^ Leaving a company of the' 
2nd Battalion of the 9th Regiment in possession of the fort, •General 
Manro returned towards the Ghatprabha, which, for the thiVd time. 
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he crossed on tlio 21st. Next day lie roaclicd Njigar-]\ranoli about 
twenty niilos south of Cliikodi, where he was joined by General 
Pritzlerwit h tlie main body of the reserve. From Nagar-Maiioli he 
marclied to Sliolapur, and took the fort of Sliolapiir on the 14th of 
May (18 IS). 

'J^he full of Rolgauin completed the conqiiest of the Peshwa's 
tcJTifcory south of the Krishna. Kxcept the Nipani desdi none of the 
esiatcholders liud resisted and no more fighting remained. Tho 
Kiitur desn! had given gi-eathclp by furnishing materials during the 
siege of Rolgjium. “Kven the deadi of Nipani, though he joined 
the Peshwa, never acted cordially agsiinst the British troops, and on 
the 7th of May, with Die Poshwa^s brother Chimnaji Appa, he gave 
liimself up to C aptain Jhivis of tho Nizfim^s Reformed Horse.^ As a 
punishment for his adliorciice to tho Peshwa and for tlio slowness of 
his submission to tho Englisli, the Nijuini desdi was deprived of 
Manoli and Chikodi, e.xccjit the villages of Nip^lni, Sirgat, and 
Bclkur, which were made over to the Kolluipiir chief in retiini for 
his hearty co-operation with the British. The Nipani desdi was 
greatly dissatisfied with this arrangement and was ready to join any 
combination against tho hhiglish which he thouglit likely to be 
successful, lie at first hesitated to give up tho two districts and 
endeavoured to negotiate. General Mnnro, who was at Yedur on 
the 3 1st of May on his way back from yiiolapur, marched towards 
Nipd-ni, intending to lay siege to the fort in case thc(?mb! delayed to 
give up tho districts. Tiiis move and tho dissatisfaction of his own 
people com])clleHl the desdi to yield as soon as tho army arrived before 
Nipjini. His pco})le^s dislike to the Nipdui desdi was the result of a 
loug course of cruelty and ill-treatment. From the beginning of his 
career ho had been in the ])ractico of extracting money by throwing 
into prison every rich man in liis own lands, and in any other villages 
over which he could exercise power. He used also t0 seize and keep 
ill confinement any young woiueii of tlic neighbourhood who were 
of unusual beauty. When (Icncral Muuro came to Nipani, many 
ricli and well-to-do jiooplc had been in prison for ten or twelve years ; 
and it wur, said that every year many died from cruel treatment. 
Geueral M unro heard only of a few prisoners, and these ho ordered 
to bo released. After leaving the place be learned that about 300 
were still in confineniont. He wrote to the desdiio release them, and 
some wore set at liberty ; but, as many were still kept in confinement. 
General IVIunro directed that some of the dcsdVs villages on the south 
bank of the Krishna should not bo restored until all were released. 
Strange stories are still current of the desdVs cruelty. His palace at 
Nip^lni is built on the edge of a deep lake. High up overhanging 
the w^atcr a narrow open stone ledge or balcony stands out from the 
palace wall. Along the outer edge of this balcony the desdi was 
fond of arranging a row of young women. When they were ready 
lie used to pass inside of the row of trembling girls, and suddenly 
thrusting out his hand hurl one off the ledge and watch her dying 
struggWs in the deep water below. These acts of cruelty so enraged 
his people that when General Munro was near Nipd,ni the heads of 
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most of the desdVs villages asked him to let them pass to the 
English. They wanted no help. All they asked was leave to drive 
out the desdVs garrisons, and the promise that they would not bo 
allowed to pass back under the desAi} In accordance with his 
arrangement with the people General Munro for two years held 
parts of Athni belonging to the Nipani desAL In part of Parasgad 
which had lately been resumed by the Poshwa, when the people 
submitted to General Munro, they made a special stipulation that 
they were not to be again placed under the desdi As during the war 
most of the estateholders had sided with the English, in 1818, when 
the country came to be settled, they wore continued in their estates. 
The Patvardhans hold Gokak and parts of Athni, and had largo 
possessions in Ptidshapiir. The Kittur desdi ^ whose lauds were raised 
to the position of an independent state or svasthdn, hold Sampgaon 
and the greater part of Bidi. The Khaiidpur district was resumed as ho 
held it to pay for a body of troops which he was no longer required 
to keep. As Chikodi and Manoli were made over to Kolhapur, all 
that remained to»the English as khdlsdt or state land was Khatiapur, 
and parts of Padshdpur and Parasgad. On Gcnci*al Munro’s 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, Collocutor of Bcld.ri, was appointed, 
under Mr. Elphinstono, Principal Collector of the Maratha Country 
south of the Krishna, and Political Agent with the Kolhapur chief 
and the Southern Maratha Jdgirdars. On the 1st of November 1819, 
when Mr. Blphinstone became Governor of Bombay, Mr. Chaplin 
succeeded him as Commissioner of the conquered country. 

Since it has come into the hands of tho English the peace of the 
district has been more than once broken. Forfeitures caused by those 
disturbances and by the misrule of estateholders have led to a largo 
accession to Government territory in tho Bombay Karnatak. In 
1822 Shivlinga Kudra tho Kittur desdi, who sheltered bands of 
robbers in his territory to the annoyance of his neighbours, was 
severely rebuked by Government. On the 12th of September 1824, 
a servant of the Kittur dosdi came to Mr. Thackeray, tho principal 
Collector at Dh^trwar, to bring word that his master was dying, and 
to deliver a letter purporting to be from his master announcing the 
adoption of a son. The letter was dated the 10th of July, but it was 
stated that the child had not been adopted till the day the letter was 
received. The Civil Surgeon was at once sent to Kittur. He found 
the desdi dead, and from the appearance of the body judged that ho 
had been dead several hours, probably before the messenger had left 
Kittur for Dharwdr. The circumstances connected with the alleged 
adoption seemed to Mr. Thackeray most suspicious, 'riiough ho 
knew that he could not adopt without leave, tho tlesdi had never 
applied for leave to adopt. When Mr. Thackeray had seen him a few 
months before, though he was very ill and had spoken freely of his 
afEairs, he never expressed any wish to adopt. Tho signature to 
the letter was scarcely legible and the characters were different from 
the desdi" 8 usual handwriting, which was remarkably g(3od and clear, 
Mr. Thackeray came to the conclusion that if the adoption hail taken 
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pointc (1 out that the desdi^s family included his wife, a girl of eleven^ 
his stepmother, and the young widow of his brother who had died 
two years before. The remaining relations, like the child who was 
said to have been adopted, l>elonged to branches so remote that their 
descent from the common ancestor could not be traced. Mr. Thackeray 
reported that he had gone to Kittur to inquire into the alleged 
adoption, and to keep order until the decision of Government 
should be known. As, even if the estate did not lapse to Government 
there must be a long minority, he proposed to conduct the 
administration by means of two managers one on the part of 
Government and the other on the part of the desdi family. On the 
receipt of Mr. Thackeray\s report he was told to make known to 
the desai's family that the British Government did not recognise the 
adoption. Mr. Thackeray was desired to take charge of the state 
and to make an inquiry into the circumstances of the adoption. At 
the same time Government declared that if inquiry showed that the 
boy who was said to have been adopted was a descendant of the 
desdi who held the country before Tipu^s conquest, the boy would 
be allowed to succeed. On the other band if it appeared that the 
claimant was neither a descendant of the ancient desdi nor a near 
connection of the late desdi by the female line, the adoption was to 
be disallowed. Mr. Thackeray^s inquiries showed that the demi died 
on the night of the 11th instead of on the 12th of September; that 
he had made no adoption ; and that after his death Koniir Mullapa, 
his manager and other attendants invested the child with the insignia 
of desdi. This was acknowledged by the parties concerned. They 
also confessed that they had put a pen in the dead man^s hands, and 
so written his signature to the letter dated the 10th of July which 
was sent to Mr. Thackeray. Because of his share in these frauds, 
and also because he was concerned in the removal of treasure and 
jewels, Konur Mallappa, who had been appointed manager on the 
part of Government, was removed. In^ reporting these proceedings 
Mr. Thackeray wrote: ^All is quiet. I anticipate, no disorder, 
and I expect to be able to manage the country without military 
assistance.^ He afterwards submitted the result of his inquiries into 
the family pedigree, which showed that no descendant of the ancient 
desdi y and no near connection of the late desdi by the female line was 
alive. Whilethese reports were under consideration Government were 
shocked by the news of a rising at Kittur which had resulted ia 
the death of the Political Agent and other officers. On the 21st of 
October, Mr. Thackeray, finding that a number of the late desdi^s 
treasury guards were commanded by a thief, determined to place 
a guard of Government sepoys at each gateway. He also required 
the headmen to give a bond rendering themselves responsible for 
the safety of the treasury. The headmen refused without the orders 
of Chinavva, the late desdi^s stepmother, who had lately claimed the 
management of the state. Mr. Thackeray wished to call on the ladies 
to explain matters, but they refused to see him that day, promising 
to see him on the day after. On the 22nd they still refused to see 
him, and noneof the leading men would accompany him to their house. 
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As Mr. Thackeray hoard that the militia and messengers were 
coming in from the villages round he asked Captain Black, the 
commander of a troop of gunners or golanddzy who had accompanied 
him, to bring two guns into the fort and post them at the gateways. 
On the morning of the 23rd, when the artillery officer went to the fort 
to change guard, he found the outer gate locked, and the inner fort 
full of armed men, and was refusea admittance. Mr. Thackeray 
sent several messages, and, as they were not attended to, he ordered 
up the two other guns, and declared that if the gate was not opened 
in twenty minutes he would blow it open. At the end of the twenty 
minutes. Captain Black, Captain Sewell, and Lieutenant Dighton, of 
the gunners or golanddz were preparing to blow open the gates when a 
sally was made by the garrison. The guns were seized and the officers 
and all with them were cut down. Mr. Thackeray rode up and tried 
to restore order but fell by a shot and his body was cut to pieces. The 
rest of the British detachment was attacked and cut up, and Messrs. 
Stevenson and Elliot, assistants to the Political Agent, who had hid 
themselves in a house, were made prisoners with some native officials 
and sepoys. Gursiddappa, the leader in these proceedings, andChinavva 
the late desdi^s stepmother had stirred up the spirit that led to this 
murderous onslaught. When they found what had happened they 
were not a little alarmed and anxiously protected the European 
prisoners. As the portion of the Doab Field Force, which was 
stationed in Belgaum was too weak to act against so strong a fort as 
Kittur, which was said to be garrisoned by some 5000 desperate 
men, troops were rapidly collected from all quarters. A proclama- 
tion was issued oflPering a free pardon to all who would surrender 
before a fixed date, except Gursiddappa, and even Gursiddappa was 
promised his life, if he forthwith surrendered. The leading men 
and the troops in Kittur were warned that they should bo held 
responsible for the safety of the prisoners. Meantime the people 
of Kittur addressed several letters to Government complaining 
of Mr. Thackeray's acts and demanding that the independence 
of the state should b. rq^pccted. They also endeavoured to 
enlist on their side the Chief of Kolhapur. On the 30th of 
November Kittur fort was invested and Mr. Chaplin the 
Commissioner in the Deccan who had hurried to the spot called on 
the insurgents to surrender. They demanded more favourable terms 
before releasing the prisoners but were referred to the proclamation. 
On the morning of the 2nd of December the prisoners were released, 
but, as the fort was not surrendered, it was attacked on the third 
and an advanced fortified post was carried. On this post a battery 
was raised which next day effected a practical breach and the garrison 
surrendered at discretion. The troops engaged on this occasion 
were thp 1st Bombay European Regiment and two companies of 
Her Majesty’s 46th Foot, a battery of Horse and a company of Foot 
Artillery, the 4th aUd 8th Madras Light Cavalry, the 23rd Madras 
Native In&ntry and the 3rd and 6th Regiments of Bombay Native 
Infantry, the whole under the command of Lieutenant-(J)olonel 
Deacon, C.B, The casualties were three killed and twenty-five 
wounded. Among the killed were Mr. Munro, the Sub-Collector of 
Shol^pur, who had come to the scene of action after Mr.Thackeray*s 
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death and was mortally wounded in the attack on the advanced post. 
The Kittur territory thus lapsed to the British Government. It was 
partitioned into three sub-divisions, Kittur Sampgaon and Bidi, 
containing in all 28G villages and seventy-two hamlets. The revenue 
for the year immediately after the lapse (1825) amounted to £33,364 
J4.S. (Rs. 3,33,647) which in three years increased by upwards of £2200 
(Rs. 22,000). 'J'his revenue was exclusive of lands of the yearly 
vjilne of £2004 (Rs. 20,040) which were held by servants of the 
late and other lands of the yearly value of £2092 12«. 

(Rs. 20,926) which were held by militia or ahetsandis. Liberal 
provision was made for the ladies of the desnt^s family who were 
kept under watch in Bail-ITongal fort.^ 

In 1827 Bava Saheb the Kolhapur Chief, whose turbulence was a 
perpetual source of annoyance, was deprived of Chikodi and Manoli 
on the ground that he had showm a disregard for the friendship of 
the British GovcniTnent and had ropeat(?dly infringed the rights of 
the landholders of British villages. Besides land yielding a yearly 
revenue of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) the chief was compellcd^to cede AkkivAt 
in Chikodi in couscfjuence of the number of robberies committed by 
its, inhabitants on land proprietors and others under British protection 
and because it was a general resort of robbers.” In 1 829 a widespread 
rising took place at Kittur. 3’his rising w\as headed by one Rayappa 
a village watchman of Sangoli, a retainer of the Kittur desdi, who had 
received a pardon tor his share in the 1824 outbreak. Rendered 
desj)eratc by the confiscatu)!! of his service land and exasperated by 
a quarrel with the clerk of liis village, Rdyappa gathered many dis- 
affeoted people round him, and, taking the boy who was alleged to have 
been adopted by the late drsdi^ attetnpted to raise a revolt with the 
object of restoring Kittur independence. The drttdis of Kittur had 
been very popular especially with the poorer classes of their people. 
Early in 1829, Riiyappa who had then about a hundred men, began 
by burning the nuimlatdilr^s office at Bidi. Afterwards his followers 
increased to a thousand and thej^ plundered and burned many other 
villages in Bidi, now Khaiidpur. They spent their days in the 
Balagnnda and Haiuli Badagnath hills in the south corner of the 
dii^rict and at night divided into plundering parties. Rayappa once 
came to Kanabaragi about four miles north of Belgaum in the hope 
of seizing Belgaum fort by a rush at the time of changing guard, 
but he made no actual attempt to carry out this plan. Krishnariio 
the mamlatdd.r of Sampgaon w-as told to arrest Redyappa. Ho placed 
the treasure £5000 (Rs. 50,000) on the top of the mosque in 
Sampgaon, and, leaving a guard of peons, started for Bidi. 
According to the popular account it was against Erishnar&o that 
the revolt was raised, and it was by Krishnard-o^s exertions that 
the revolt was quelled. It was hoped that the rising might be put 
down without military force. But when the Kittur militia refused 
to serve and the disorder continued to spread, the help of strong 
detachments became necessary. The regular troops were not well 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 199-203 ; Sir T. Colebrook’s Life of Mountstuart EJphin- 
stone, IT. 167- 168. AVelsh’s Military Reminiscences, II. 298-299. 
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suited for pursuing bands of robbers through close and difficult 
country. Ivrishnarao, after scouring the forests in vain, came from 
Bidi to Mugutkhan Hubli sixteen miles south-east of Belgaiim with 
a large body of militia and some horse. He learned that Rayappa 
had avoided him, and had passed by a little known path through 
Kddaroli to Sampgaon where ho had burned the nuirnlatdar^s office 
and destroyed the records. KrisliiiarjiO hurried forward and 
overtook Rayappa's band at the little pond to the north of Sampgaon. 
He had ten horsemen with him, and succeeded in killing four of 
the rebels. The rest retired to Suttagatti near. which they divided 
into two large bands, one of which returned with Rtiyappa to 
Kittiir hill by Saugoli, while the other plundered and bunied 
Marikatti. Krishnarao attacked the Alarikatti band on Nesaragi 
hill, and dispersed it, killing ten or twenty and taking about si 
hundred prisoners. At this time it was deemed advisable to remove 
to Dharw^r Iravva, the late desdVs widow who was living at Bail 
Hongal. This nearly excited another rising ; a thousand men 
gathered at Aiiegol to resist her removal. On receiving a promise 
of pardon most of them submitted and the rest joined Rayappa. 
Iravva died at Dharwar in July; it was supposed by poison taken 
either by herself or administered to her. Soon after this the 
insurrection was quelled. Krishnarao the mj.lmlatddr, discovered 
that Ling.ina Gauda of Khudanpur, had wished his own son to bo 
adopted on the death of the late drsd!, and resented the refusal with 
which his proposal was met. ^J^his man was chosen as a fit instrument 
to betray Rayappa. Men were sent to join the rebels and suggest 
that they should call in Lingjina, who would bring three hundred 
men. Rdyappa took the bait and wrote to Lingana Gauda to ask 
him to join. The mamlatdar sent Lingana Gauda with a body (»f 
men ; and, as he was timid and weak, Ycukana Gauda of Neginahfil 
who was bold and courageous, was sent with him to support him. 
They joined Rayappa and continued with him for a fortnight 
plundering. One day, when Rayappa had laid asid(i his arms and 
was bathing, Lakkapp: , a watchman of Ncginahal, rushed on him 
and clasped him round the body ; anotlier secured his weapons, and 
the rest overpowered him, bound liiin hand and foot on a stretcher, 
and carried him in triumph to Dharwar. Ho was condemned to 
be hanged at Nandgad, the scone of his chief robbery. As ho 
passed along the road to the gallows ho pointed out a spot for his 
burial, stating that a great tree would spring from his body, llo 
was buried in the spot he had chosen and a magiiificcut banian 
close to the road near Nandgad is shown as the treo which grew 
from Rayappa s grave. Under the shade of this tree a tomplo has 
been built, to which people in want of children money or health 
come from great distances. Husbandmen, too, on their way to the 
Nandgad market stop to promise Rayappa an offering if their grain 
sells well. Rayappa^s outbreak lasted about four months. His 
betrayers wore rewarded with gifts of land ; Lingana was presented 
with Kaloli near Kittur and Yenkana Gauda with a village in 
Dharwar. * 

On the 17th of March 1830 under Regulation VII. of that year, 
the Government of Bombay brought under the regulations the 
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territories of iho Bombay Karnatak which had been acquired either 
by con(]uest from the Peahwa or by treaty and agreemont from 
other states. The territories were formed into the district of 
Dhdrwar. 

In 183 1 Appa Sdheb of Nipani^ whom age and a feeling of the power 
of (xovernment had kept quiet if not well disposed, endeavoured to 
impose a child on Government as his heir.^ It was discovered that 
one of his wives Taibai had been taken to a house in NipAni, on the 
pretence that she was about to boar a child. A widow, who expected 
soon to be delivered, was also taken to the house ; and when the child 
was born, he was placed in Taibai's arms, and said to be her offspring. 
The wndow was murdered. Information of this intrigue and crime 
was given by the owner of the house in which it took place, and he 
soon after died with suspicious suddenness. His story was confirmed 
by the discovery of the widow’s body. In consideration of the 
Nipani chief’s age and of his services to the British in 1800 and 
1803, Government did not immediately confiscate his military grant 
or saranjdm lands. They determined to punish the d^di by declaring 
that his military estates were to lapse on his death, and that no 
son of his body or of his adoption should be recognized as heir to 
them. 

On the 2Sih of April 183G the Collectoratc of Dhilrwdr was 
divided into two Collectorates a northern and a southern. On the 
recommendation of Mr. Dunlop who was then acting principal 
Collector of Dharwar, the Belgaum Collectorate was made to consist 
of ten sub-divisions, Parasgad, Sainpgaon, Padshapur, Chikodi, 
Bagalkot, Indi, Muddobihal, Hungund, Badami, and Bidi. Mr. 
Ravenscroft the first Assistant Collgctor took charge of the Belgaum 
Collectorate on the 3rd of May 1 836. Nearly two years passed 
before Government agreed to allow the civil headquarters to be fixed 
at Belgaum. Ankalgi, Goktlk, Murgod, and Manoli were all proposed, 
and at one time Gokak was almost determined on. Mr. Dunlop, the 
Collector, in a scries of letters, pointed out the disadvantages likely 
to arise from the headquarters being fixe'd at any other station than 
Belgaum, and at length persuaded Government to adopt his views. 
The order fixing Belgaum as the civil headquarters is dated the 9th 
of Miirch 1838, The Collector was also Political Agent. A first 
assistant, with enlarged powers, was stationed permanently at 
Kaladgi. Soon after the formation of the Belgaum Collectorate the 
aub-divisions of Indi and Muddebihal were handed to the new 
Collectorate of ShoUpur. 

1 The Nipdni dcadi seems always to have been noted for his discontent and hia 
cruelty. In 1819 Mr. Elphinstone represented him as turbulent and discontented 
by the loss of Chikodi and Manoli, but conscious of his own weakness. In 18SS» 
from his indifference, Mr. Chaplin suspected him of secretly hoping to profit by the 
unsettled state of Kolbdpur, In 18^ Mr. Elphinstone found him the only discon- 
tented cstateholder in the Bombay Karndtak. He was cruel and furious in passion, 
harsh and unrelenting in the management of his estate, and deaf to the remon- 
strt'inces oi his people. In 182G for neglect of duty he fiogged two grooms so severely 
that one of them died on the spot and the life of die other was long despaired of. In. 
»pite of these faults, when meeting Eurojieans, he was frank and gentlemanlike, ’ 
good-humoured and cordial. Bom. Gov, Scl. CXIII. 215. Welsh’s Military Reminis- 
rences, II, 283, 334. 
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Government had decided to deny the privilege of adoption to 
certain estateholders, as it was considered desirable to reduce 
the area of alienated land as much as possible. One of the first 
estates which lapsed in consequence of this decision was the military 
estate of Chinchani. Goviudnio the proprietor belonged to the 
Tdsgaoti braucli of the Patvardhan family. He died on the 31st of 
December 1836 and his land passed to Govornnicnt. It included 
the sub-divisions of Gokdk and several separate villages. This 
addition to Belgaum was managed in the Political Department until 
1839, when by ^ct VIII. it was brought under the Acts and 
Regulations. Unlike other Patvardhan lands, which were well 
managed and prosperous, when Qokak lapsed it was impoverished 
and was a famous resort of thieves. The Nipani ihsdl had for 
some time been in failing health. He was very infirm and subject 
to fits, under which, for a time, he used completely to lose his 
senses. On the 28th of June 1839 he died, having previously 
adopted Morarrao, son of his half-brother Raghunathrao, as heir 
to his deshhit qy civil estates which were estimated to be worth 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000) a year. The military or saranjnm estate was 
resumed and divided among Belgaum, Dharwar, and ShoUpur. 
The chief parts which fell to Belgaum wore the divisions of Athni 
and IIonvM, and the flourishing town of Nipani. l^liese acquisitions 
were managed by the Political Agent, until, under Act VT. of 

1842 they were brought under the Acts and Regulations. The year 

after the death of the Ni])fini desdi his six widows began to quarrel. 
The eldest had charge of the heir and the five others kept up 
continued complaints against her. She died in the end of 1840, 
and the management passed to the next eldest widow. Two of the 
remaining ladies induced Raghun^thnio, the late half- 

brother, to seize his son whom the late desdi had adopted, and with 
tlie aid of 300 Arabs to take possession of the fort and set the 
authorities at defiance. The military had to be called in before 
the fort submitted. It was attacked on the 20th of February 1841 
and surrendered on the following day. The Arab ringleaders were 
punished with imprisonment; and all who had joined in the 
insurrection forfeited their pensions. The fort was dismantled at 
the expense of the desdi, wlio had also to pay the cost of the 
expedition. On the 4tli of May 1842, Gopalrdo, the representative of 
a divided branch of the Miraj family of Patvardhans, died without 
an heir, and his estate lapsed to Government. In it were nine 
villages now in Belgaum, of which Ainapur on the Krishna is the 
largest. The estate was brought under the Acts and Regulations 
by Act in. of 1863. 

The years 1844 and 1845 are memorable for the serious risings in 
Kolh&pur and Savantvddi, which from their close neighbourhood 
caused uneasiness and disturbance within Belgaum limits. In 

1843 great abuse and mismanagement in Kolhapur led Government 
to appoint D&ji Krishna Pandit as minister to improve the 
administration. His reforms aroused the alarm of the garj^ison or 
q^akaria of Sdmdngad about fifteen miles west of Hukeri and of 
Bndhargad in Kolh&pur, who shut the gates of their forts and defied 
Goyernment. A force of 1200 men, with four mortars and two niae« 
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pounders, moved from Belg'aum, and arrived before S^mdngad on 
the 19th of September. The place was not taken until the 13th 
of Octo])or, after battering guns had been brought from Belgaum 
and a breach made. Meanwhile the insurrection spread and 
developed into a rising of the Kolhapur people against the British 
power. On the 10th of October the garrison of Budhargad plundered 
the division of Chikodi and robbed the mdmlatdars treasury. 
This insurrection was not got under till December, and meanwhile 
a similar outbreak had taken place in Savantvadi. The S^vantvadi 
rising began with . the garrison of Manohar #about thirty-five 
miles north-west of Belgaurn on the 10th of October. In a 
short time outrages became general, and the movement grew 
still more formidable when Phond Savant, a man of note, joined the 
insurgents. In 1828 and 1832 Phond had headed outbreaks against 
the Sar Uesdi of Vadi. In 1838 ho had been admitted to an amnesty 
and had since lived in the Vadi state, where he was treated with 
unusual generosity and kindness. In November 1844, with his eight 
sons, he openly espoused the cause of the rebels, and persuaded Anna 
Sdheb, the eldest son of the Sar Desai, a boy of sixteen, to escape from 
Viidi and lend the cause the support of his name. * This insuiTection 
and the Kolhapur disturbances covered the country round with 
confusion and alarm. There was an organized conspiracy to seize 
the forts of Dlulrwar and Belgaum and excite a rebellion against 
the British throughout the Bombay Karnatak. 3V) prevent insurgents 
crossing into Belgaum a large body of militia were raised and 
posted in various strong positions along the Sahyadris, and 
parties of regular troops were distributed at Bidi, Kittur, Hubli, 
Talevadi, Chikodi, and Patna. Notwithstanding these precautions^ 
Belgaum did not escape disturbance. On the night of the 30th 
of December two or three hundred rebels attacked and plundered 
the custom station at Parvad, and on the 2nd of January tho 
Kumkumbi custom-houso was plundered. Chandgad and Pargad 
were threatened, but a timely reinforcement of militia saved them. 
A large number of insurgents met below Talevadi, but fear of the 
garrison prevented an attack on the custom-house. In Bidi alone 
about 800 militia were employed. Bhimgad was occupied, and as, 
on the night of the 11th of January, Sdvarda two or three miles 
west of Patna was attacked by a band of rebels, a party of regulars 
was sent from Belgaum to guard Patna. Alarm and danger 
continued until tho forts of Manohar and Man san tosh in Savant vddi 
had been taken and tho rebels scattered. In February 1845 Colonel, 
afterwards Sir James, Outram drove one body of rebels from the 
forest below the Ram pass and most of the leaders, among them 
Phond Savant and his sons, took refuge in Goa. The government 
of Goa declined to surrender them choosing to regard them as 
political refugees. By March 1845 the country near the Sahy&dris 
was reported quiet. 

While the Kolhapur rebellion was engaging tho attention of 
Government, Shivlingdppa, the feigned adopted son of the Kittur 
desai^ attempted to raise a revolt in Sampgaon and Bidi. A 
treasonable correspondence was discovered between him and the 
dtsdi of Chachdi about twenty-five miles east of Belgaum. Sums of 
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money were distributed through the districts^ and many servants of 
the late desai promised aid. It was intended to ask help from the 
mercenary Arabs of the Niz^m^s territories^ and applications were 
made to men in Kolhd,pur and Goa. The plot was discovered partly 
by the aid of the Voiitamuri desdi^ Shivlirigappa’s fatlior-in-law. 
Sufficient legal evidence to secure conviction could not bo obtained 
and the conspirators escaped punishment. Shivlingappa spent the 
rest of his life dependent on the bounty of the Vontaimiri chief. 
The adherents of the family still regard a son of^ his as the lawful 
desdi of Kittur.' On the 29th of April 1845 Vanianrao ratvardhaii 
of Soni died leaving no heir. Soni was part of the Mi raj military 
grants or saranjanhy and becMinc Vamanrao^s when the estate was 
divided. It now lapsed to Government. Seven villages which 
were added to Belgaum were brought under tlie Acts and 
Regulations by Act III. of 1863. In 1848 Belgaum received a 
further addition by the lapse of the l^asgaon estate. Parsliuram 
Bh4u Patvardhan died on the 8th of June 1848. On his death-bed 
he addressed a letter to Government praying that his widow might 
be allowed an heir to his military lands or saranjdm. Ilis prayer 
was not granted as he had mismanaged his estate and done nothing 
entitling him to special consideration. His widow tried to impose 
a child on Gov^ernment but the imposture was detected. These 
Tasgaon villages, which included the lands of Saudi on the Krishna 
and of Yddvad, were brought under the Acts and Regulations by 
Act III. of 1863. On the 1st of January 1862 the 'J'jisgaon sub- 
division, which had previously been included in Belgaum, was 
handed to Satara. On the lOtli of October 1857 'JVimbaknlo Appa 
Patvardhan, who was either called the Shedbalkar or the Kagvdd- 
kar, died leaving no son. As Government had not allowed him to 
adopt an heir his estate lapsed. Fifty-six villages wore placc^d under 
Belgaum and for two years were managed by an agent or kdrhhdri. 
A mdmlatdar was afterwards appointed, till, in 1803 the villages 
wore distributed over th” Gokak, Belgaum, and Athni sub-divisions, 
and were brought under tlie Acts and Regulations by Act HI. of 
that year. 

In 1850 Phond Savant's younger sons had been allowed to return 
to y^di and pardoned for the part they had taken in the 1845 
rebellion. Phond and his older sons, Nana, Bsiba, and Hannmant 
desdis were not included in the amnesty but remained under watch 
in Goa. On the night of the 2nd of February 1858, taking advantage 
of the difficulties which the Mutinies had brought on Government, 
the three brothers escaped from their guard and immediately began 
to stir disturbances all along the forest frontier from Savantvddi 
to K4nara. On the 6th of February, one or two hundred men 
attacked the police post at Talevddi and attempted to fire the 
custom-house. On the 8th Yarkund was attacked and the custom- 
house at DudvAl was burnt to the ground. A large body of military 
were called out and the Brigadier at Belgaum placed two companies 
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of tho 28fcli Native Infantry with fifty Europeans at the disposal of 
the civil authorities. A special Commissioner was appointed to tr^ 
ofEenccs against tho State. The insurgents took a strong position 
on Darslianigudda hill on the Kanara border in the pass below 
Talovadi. This position was attacked by the field force on the 24th 
of February. It was hoped thfit tho whole gang would be taken. 
But the force had left their encampment at Hemddgi at four in tho 
afternoon of the 23 rd instead of at night ; their movements had been 
watched, and, when tho top of the hill was reached, the enemy were 
gone. A company oE the 28th llogiment of Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant now Major II. L. Nutt, and Lieutenant now Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. W. West had been sent round in advance to crown the 
hill under cover of the night. On their way they were fired into 
and a native officer was killed. At tho close of 1858 peace was 
sufficiently restored to allow most of the regular troops to be 
withdrawn from Bidi. The Silvantvildi locals, the police, and 
the militia undertook to suppress tho rising. Meanwhile villages 
had been plundered and several outrages and miirders had taken 
place. Large rewards were offered for tho apprehension of the 
leaders and measures were taken to prevent them passing into the 
open country. Jlefore the end of tho year tho gang had been 
reduced to aliout twenty-five men wlio maintained, themselves in 
tho forests of Kanara and Bidi. They were led by three brothers 
named Ibiglioba or Ravba, Chiutoba, and Shan ta Phadna vis, while a 
Sidi called Bastian was a noted leader. Chintoba was killed in a 
combat fought on the 5th of July 1851) in tho Hamod forests in 
Kfinara. The rebel band was forty or fifty strong and was attacked 
by Lieutenants Giertzeii and Drover with two ndiks and twelve 
men, Idle rebels wore dispersed with tho loss of three men killed 
and several wounded. Eleven guns, eight swords, and all their 
ammunition were taken. Tho gang was finally broken on the 
night of the 5th of December 1859. News reached Lieutenants 
Ciertzeii and Drever that tho rebels were hid somewhere in the hills 
near Diggi in the Dingorli forests in Kanara. They determined to 
surprise and capture them. Parties wore posted so as to prevent 
tiicir escape and Lieutenant Giertzen, with fourteen of the Belgaum 
police, taking the rebels^ watch-fire us his guide, advanced cautiously 
through the forest creeping on guided by the fire across a difficult 
rocky slope covered with underwood. Ho came to within a couple 
of yards of the rebels before they took alarm. Lieutenant Giertzen 
killed Bablu, and two other men, Ravba and Shanta, who were sitting 
with Bablu over the lire, tried to escape but wore seized by the hair 
and dragged out after a short struggle. This put an end to the 
rising.^ 

While the.se events wore occurring in outlying parts of the 
district the town of Belgaum was in considerable danger. Mr, 
Seton Karr was at this time Collector and Magistrate at Belgaum, 
while General Lester, an old Artillery officer of sound judgment,, 
commanded the Southern Division of the Army which haa its head- 


1 Stokod’ Belguum, 92. 
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quarters at Belgauin. The Belgaum garrison had been di*aiued of 
its European troops for the Persian war; ainl the Native Kegiment 
which was quartered at Belgamii was the newly raised 29th. As at 
Kolhdpur the officers of the 29th had full trust in the loyalty of 
their men and suspected no evil. General Lester^s wise precautions 
probably prevented an outbreak. The fort was put in a state of 
defence^ and its breaches repaired. Ills only Europeans were a 
battery of artillery and a depot of Her Majesty’s (jfth, who had 
been withdrawn for service in Persia, including about thirty men 
fit for duty with upwards of 400 women and chiltlron. The artillery 
were quartered in the fort and the European and Eni’iisian inhabitants 
of the town were formed into a small volunteer coips and drilled 
daily. The Safa mosque was ordered to be closed for religious 
service lest its nearness to the arsenal might be a source of danger.' 
On the 10th of August 1857 the European re inf orcein ents 
despatched from Bombay reached Belgaum by way of Goa. Like 
their brethren who came to the relief of Kolh«i.pnr they arrived in 
tatters, stripped* of shoes almost of clothes by the rains and storms 
of July, but eager for work. This reinforcement eiuibled General 
Lester to seize a few of the civil and military conspirators against 
whom there was sufficient oviileiict* for trial. One of these was a 
Musalinau vinnahi, a favourite with* the officc'rs whom ho had 
taught, ^riic mnufilu was found to be a disci] )lo of tlie head of 
the Western India branch of the Wahabi s(ict who lived in Poona, 
and who was a prime instigat<jr of th(j robeiJion. Letters from 
this munshi to n^giments at Kolliapiir and otli(‘r stations, full of 
treasonable matter, bad been intercepted and furnished evidonco 
against him. They showed how widospn*ad was the conspiracy and 
how large an clemeiii in ev(ny station was ready to revolt if only they 
were satisfied that the inoverneiit would be general. This ])lot was 
discovered maiidy through the z('al and iiitelligt*nce of a police 
chief constable of Belgaum, a Christian convert named Mutu Kiim^r 
who afterwards received the grant of a village in acknowledgment 
of his services. The inunski was found guilty and executed, aud 
with him an emissai y f rom one of the chiefs who had been employed 
in corrupting the troops. Kive men of the 29th were soon 
after convicted of mutiny and executed, and four were transported 
for life.'* The danger passed ov(jr and no actual outbreak took 
place. Another important event connected with the Mutinies was 
the execution at Belgaum of the Brahman cliief of Nargund in 
Dhdrw^r. Tn 1858 the Narguinl chief raised the standard cf revolt 
against the British Government, and on the 29th of May surprised 
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* Stokes’ Belgaum, 35, 94. 

“^LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 212 215. A letter from Belgaum written by a 
sepoy of the 21)th Kegiineiit, hut purporting to be from several sepoys to their 
brethren of the 74th Bengal Native Infantry, was iiitcrcvpti'd in Bombay. It was 
sent to Colonel Ix^ster on the I3th of June 1857. After prf.svn ting their com ijliinentB 
the writer or writers went on : We are your children, do with us as it may seem 
best to you, in your salvation is our safety. We are all of oiio mind ; on your inti- 
mation we shall come running. You are our father and in ither. We have written 
a small letter, but froiiiut coinpreln nd much. You arc the aervants of Ka^hnn&th 
and wc your slaves. Write to us an answer as soon as you receive this. LcOraud 
Jacob’s Western India, 215 note. 
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the Political Agent Mr. Manson at night when asleep in the village 
of Suriban about twelve miles north of Nargund, killed him^ cut 
off his hcad^ and fastened it over the gate of Nargund fort. A 
British force under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Malcolm marched towards 
Nargund, and, in the confusion which followed the capture of 
Nargund, the chief escaped, but was pursued and captured. He 
was taken to Bolgaum, confined in the main guard of the fort, and 
was tried and sentenced to death. He was carried on a cart drawn 
by Mhars through the town to Hay Stack Hill, on which the 
galloWs were raised and was there executed. 

Since 1858 the peace of the district has been unbroken. In 
1864 (1st May) Kaladgi, now Bijapur, was formed into a separate 
Collectorate and took from Bclgaum the three sub-divisions of 
Badami, Bagalkot, and Hungund. 
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CHATTER VH'T. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.' 

Tub city of Belgaum was taken by General Munro on the 15th 
of March 1 818, and tho fort of Bolgauin on tho 1 1 thof April following. 
The fall of Belgaum completed the conquest of the Posh wa^s territories 
south of tho Ki'ishna. Tho political charge of the whole imet was 
at first vested in Mr. Blphinstoiie. Afterwards Mr. Chaplin, tho 
Collector of BclAri, was placed in charge and styled the Principal 
Collector of tho Maratha Country south of tho Krishna, and Political 
Agent with tho Raja of Kolhapur and the southern estate-holders 
ov jdfjirddrs? In 1821 the chief of 8ang]i ceded eight villages 
from tho Shdhdpur instead of expenses on ac(^ount of troops 

under articles of stipulation dated tho 12th of December 1820. In 
September 1824 the desdi of Kittur died without issue. The thswds 
sararijdm or military estate villages therefore lapsed to Government. 
But, in consequence of arising stirred up by the manfigcr of the late 
desdi, the estate was not taken possession of till the 5th of December 
1824.^ The' country thus ac(juired was at first divided into three 
sub-divisions or tdluJcds, Kittur, fcjampgaon, and Bidi, and afterwards 
into two Sampgaon and Bidi. Tho next acquisition of territory 
was that of Chikodi and Manoli in 1827. ^nicse were taken 
from tho Raja of Kolhiipur by a revised treaty dated the 23rd of 
October 1827, owing to his suspicious and turbulent conduct. This 
treaty was modified by the articles of agreement between the Raja of 
Kolhdpur and tho British Government, drawn up on tho 15th of March 


1 Tho chief reports from which materials have been taken for the I^aiKl 
Administration of Belgaum include the survey rciiorts in Bom. Oov. Sel. LXXXl. 
XCIV, CXVIII. and Bom, Gov. Kev. Rcc. 175 of 1855, 17 of 1858, 104 of 1856, 91a of 
1861, 131a of 1880, and Bom. Gov. Kcv. Comp. 1062 of 1881. 

2 On tho first of June 1818, tho Peshwa signed articles of Rurrciidcr by which 
ho ceded to Government the mirgana of PAchhApur ; one village from jKirgana 
Yellur ; twelve villages from Icilla KalAnidhigad ; Hire Gaudharvugacl and the 
village at its foot ; five villages from pargana Ajainnagar ; four villages from pargana 
Vithal Vishrdm ; ta7'inf Maneri ; twenty -six villages from tappa Chandgad ; pargana 
KhAnApur; four villages from ^cem/ Sakhali ; one village from pargana Nargund ; 
two villages from pargana Navalgund ; timz/Ugargol ; five villages from taraf Morab; 
three villages from kargdt Bettigeri ; taraf Yaldcundi ; four villages from pargafia 
Oovenkop ; one village from taref Konur ; three villages from karydt Aueundi; four 
villages from karydt Huli ; tho village of Saundatti; two villages from pargana IfonvAd; 
Dine villages from pargana Athni ; one village from pargana Gacli Kokatnur ; one 
village from jm-gana Bidri ; one village from jmrgana Goto ; two villages from 
pargana TcrdAl ; and two villages from prdnt Miraj. 

9 Details are given in the llibtory Chapter. 
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1829.^ On the 31st of December 1836 Govindrdv Chinchnikar of the 
Tdsgaon branch of the Patvardhan family died without heirs and his 
sfvranjdm or military estate lapsed to Government. It included the 
pargaiui. of Gokak, some villages from the pargands of Yadvad, Terd&l, 
Gadi Kokatnur, Athni, and Bidri, and two villages from the prdnt 
of Rfiybitg. On the 1 2 th of December 1837 two villages from the 
pargana of Terdal lapsed to Government on the death of Nilkanthrdv 
Xurundvddkar of the younger branch of the Patvardhan family* 
On the 28th of June 1839 on the death of the desdi of Nipdni his 
mnruijdvi or military estate was resumed. It comprised the 
ixtrgtuia of Athni with the town or kasha of Athni, six villages from 
pargana Gadi Kokatnur, twelve from Honvad, one from* Jamkhandi, 
one from karydt Nesargi, and four other villages. This territory 
was at first managed by the l^olitical Agent of Kolhapur and the 
Southern Maratha native states, but subsequently by Act VI. of 
1S42, it was made subject to the Acts and Regulations of Bombay. 
On the 4th of May 1842 Gopalrav Mirajkar, the chief of the fourth 
share of the Miraj estate, di(Ml without issue and his estate lapsed to 
Government. This consisted of one village from each of the •prdnts 
of JTukeri, Miraj, llaybjig, and three from that of Bijapur. In 1848 
the district received a further addition by ihe lapse of the Tdsgaon 
estate on the cloath without heirs of Parashuriim Bhau Pfitvardhan 
on the 8th of J uno. Ilis estate consisted of the Uvo pargandti of Saundi 
on the Krishna and of Yiidvad now in Gokak. Subsequently in 
August 1848 Cliiutamanniv Krishna Vadikar died without heirs 
ami tills caused the Lapse of two villages ivom prdnt Miraj. In the 
folhnviiig year, 1849, Ashte^ from pt^rgawa Shahapur, Belgundi, 
Kangnili, and Nilgi were resumed from llaghnnathrav Jayvant 
J\Iantri of Ishimpnr. On the 19th of October 1857 Trirnbakrav 
Appiisahob Patvardhan of Shedbal or Kilgvjid died without heirs 
and his estate lapsed to Government. This lapse brought an 
addition to the Belgaum district of taraf Mugalkhod, four villages 
from pargana Yadvad, ouo ivom 2 ^<frgaim Kokatnur, and seven other 
villages. This area was managed by Uikdxblairi for about two years; 
the villages were then put under the charge of a mjimlatdar, and, in 
186-^, they were distributed between the Gokak, Belgaum, and Athni 
sub-divisions, and brought under the Acts and Regulations by Act 
111. of 1863. 

By Regulation VII. of 1830 the Maratha country acquired by 
conquest from the Peshwa and other native chiefs, was formed into 
a district called the Dharwar Collectorato, In 1836 (April 28th) 
Govorument ordered that the principal collectorato of Dharwar should 
bo divided into two collectoratcs. In 1838 (March 9th) Belgaum was 


1 III 1829 the territory forming the Chikoili and Manoli paryands comprised the 
karydU of Yclli-Manoli, Majati, Sadalgi, and Kabtmr ; three villages from itavydt 
Adgal ; twenty villages from karydt Sholdpur ; nine villages from karydt Sdvgaon ; 
('iglitecn villages from karydt Ldt ; seven villages from karydt Nez ; thirteen villages 
fn»ni karyd^ Nesargi ; three villages from karydt Kdybdg ; eleven villages from pnM 
Miraj; one village from prdnt Kdgal ; karydt Sindogi ; taraf Vatndl ; pawyanik 
Mur.;(Kl ; karyat Sattigeri ; and four other villages. 

1 1 was subsequently granted in indrn to Bdpusdheb for his services in the 1857 
MuiiiiLs. 
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fixed as the civil hoad-quarfcers.^ When it was formed into a 
separate district, Belgaiim included ten sub-divisions, PaclThapnr 
with eighty-six villages, Sanipgaon with 106 villages, Bidi with 237 
villages, Chikodi with 141 villages, Parasgad with ninety-six villages, 
Bagalkot with 123 villages, Badiiini with 133 villages, Hungund 
with 138 villages, Indi with 175 villages, and Muddebihal with 101 
villages. The total number of villages was 1396 with about 
681,338 people, and a yearly revenue of about£14C,898 (Rs. 14,68,980). 
Some time after this new district of Bolgaum was formed, the Indi 
and Maddobihd,! sub-divisions were transferred ^1838-39) to the new 
district of ShoUipur. The number of the Bolgaiim sub-divisions was 
increased by the formation of the two new sub-divisicpis of Athni 
and Gokak.* Between 1830 and 1 804 the Bolgaum district continued 
to receive constant additions by the lapse of jdglv or alienated 
villages.® In 1864 the sub-divisions of Pagalkot, ITungund, and 
B&ddmi were transferred from BolgJium to the new Collectorate 
of Kaladgi. In 1806 Paclilidpur was named Bolgaum and in 1881 
Bidi was nametl Khanapur. 

■ The administration of the district in revenue matters is entrusted 
tol%n ofiicer styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also the chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district, is assisted in his work of general supervision by a stall 
of four assistants of whom two arc covenanted and tAvo arc uu- 
covonantod servants of Government. ^Jlio sanctioned yearly salaries 
of .the covenanted assistants I’ango from £840 to £1080 (Rs. 8400- 
10,800), those of the uncov(?nanted assistants or deputies are £360 
(Rs. 3600) each. For fiscal and other administrative purposes the 
lands under the Collector's charge arc distribuiod among seven sub- 
divisions. Of these five are generally entrusted to the covenanted 
assistants or assistant collectors, and two to one of the uncovonanted 
assistants, called the district deputy collector. The other uncovc- 
nanted assistant who is styled the Ijcad-cjiiai’tcr or hiizur deputy 
collector is entrusted with the charge of the treasuiy. Theso 
officers are also magistrates, and those who hold revenue charges 
have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is placed in the hands of an 
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* Ankalgi, Gok4k, Murgod, and Manoli were proposed, and, had not the Collector 
Mr. Dunlop strongly ailvocatod Belgcauin, Gok<ik would probably have beeji chosen. 
A first assistant collector was stationed at KaUdgi. 

* When Belgaum was first formed there were no petty divisions or mahdlH, Some 
time after the petty divisions of Ghaiidgad, Hukeri, and Murgod were formed. 

9 At the end of 1836 the lapse of the Ghinchni jdijir to Goveniment added 
seventy-six villages to the Belgaum Collectorate. The next additions were the 
pargands of Athni and Honvjid in 18.39 on the death of the Nipdiii dmdit and six 
villages on the death in 1842 of one Gopdlrdv a representative of a divided branch of 
the Mirajkar family. In 1845, by the lapse of the Soni estate, the Collectorate 
received a further addition of seven villages. In 1848 the Tdsgiion estate lapsed 
and the pargands of Saundi iu the present (1884) Athni sub-division and of Yddvdd 
in the present Ookdk sub-division were added to tlie Collectorate. In 1857 the 
Kigv&djdgir lapsed, and fifty-six of its villages were added to the Collectorate, and 
sulSequently in 18G3 distributed among the Belgaum, Gokdk, and Athni sub-divisions. 
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Chapter YIIL oflScef^ styled mdmlatddr. These officers, who are also entrusted 
with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £180 to 
Ad mini stratioii.. £300 (Rs. 1800-3000). Three of the fiscal sub-divisions, Chikodi 
Staff, Belgaum and Parasgad, contain subordinate divisions called mahdts 

18841 placed under the charge of officers styled mahnlkaris, who, except 

that they have no treasury to superintend, exercise the revenue and 
magisterial powers generally entrusted to a milmlatdar and have 
yearly salaries varying from £00 to £72 (Rs. COO- 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 895 Government 
villages is entrusted to 987 headmen ot ptUlls, of whom sixty-two 
are stipendiary and 925 are hereditary. Five of the stipendiary and 
eighty of the liproditaryj>(f^/Z6* perform revenue duties only. Five 
of the stipendiary and eighty of the hereditary attend to matters* 
of police only. Fifty-two stipendiary and 765 hereditary pdtils are 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. ThepdtiVs yearly 
pay depends on the amount of revenue collected from his 
village. It varies from 6.^. to £20 4s. (Rs. 3 - 202), the average receipts 
amounting to £3 3.v C^d. (Rs. 31 r/.v. 12 J). The above sums are paid 
to the [jdtih who are actually performing tho duties of the office. 
3'lic hereditary pdtih also hold lands assigned as service emolumelfts 
which arc called vafan lands. The heads of the families hold shares 
in tho vafa7i property, and they and all the members of their families 
are styled vatmnhtrs. The right of any member of tho family 
to perform service is settled under Bombay Act III. of 1874. 
The vatan lands roprosent an annual grant of £2065 (Rs. 20,650). 
7'ho whole yearly charge is £5201 (Rs. 52,010) of which *£3136 
(Rs. 3 1,360) arc paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics, and help the headmen in performing their duties, 
fourteen stipendiary and 763 hereditary village accountants are 
entertained. Their yearly salaries, which are in proportion to the 
revenue collected by them, amount to £5103 (Rs.51,030) ; they vary 
from 12.S*. to £21 1 is. (Rs.O -217) and average £6 1 Is. (Bs. 65 
1()| as.). Tjiko the headmen the hereditary accountants or Imlkarms 
are vafanddrs and their rights to service are settled under 
Bombay Act III. of 1874. No land is specially assigned to them 
fc»r service; but certain knlJcai'uis hold land of the aggregate yearly 
value of £671 (Rs.67l0) which is subject to a quit-rout to meet the 
amount of remuneration due to tho officiating kulkarni. * 


yWagp Under tlio headmen and accountants are 5232 inferior village 

^anis. servants. Of these 2383 are liable for revenue and 2849 for police 

duties. Of those liable for revenue duties 1111 are Sanadis, 559 
Mhars, 321 Talviirs or watchmen, 175 Kolkdrs or messengers, forty-- 
two Tahsildars, eighteen Naiks, one Vir, twenty-one Gastis or patrols, 
eighty-three Tar^ls or porters, one Aparadha, three Mfinga, two 
Dalvais, twenty Kolis, twelve Chaughulas, six Natikars, six Karbedis, 
and two B4rikis or crop-watchers. Of those liable for police duties 
2737 are Sanadis, nineteen Gastis, eleven Tardls, one N4ik, one 
Kolk^r, one Khot, and seventy-nine Gadkaris or fort-guiurdsi* 
Village ^fervants are either Musalmdns, Native Christians, or Hindus 
belonging to the Maratha, Lingayat, Jain, Dhangar, Berad, ITparji 
and Mhar castes. The total yearly grants for the support of this 
establishment amount to £9100 (Rs. 91,000) being £1 148. 9|d. 
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(Bs,17 as. 6i) to each man or a cost to each village of £10 3^. 4^^. 
(Rs.lOl as. lOf) ; of this charge £7882 (Ra. 78,820) are met by 
grants of land and £1218 (Rs, 12,180) are paid in cash. The yearly 
cost of the village establishment of the district may be thus 
summarised : 

Belganm Village. Bstablishment, 1884, 



£ 

Us. 

Headmen 

5201 

52,010 

Accountants 

6774 

57,740 

Servants 

0100 

91.000 

Total 

20,075 

2,00,750 


This is equal to a charge of £22 7Jd. (Rs. 224 as. 4^) a village 
or about sixteen per cent of the district land revenue. 

The state of the revenue administration in Belgaurn from the 
accession of British rule in 1818 to the introduction of the survey 
settlement in 1 850 differed in no way from that described in the 
DhArwar Statistical Account. 

The first thirty years* revenue survey settlement was introduced 
into^lOS villages of Parasgad in 1849-50 and by 1860-61 tho whole 
district was surveyed and settled. Compared wifeb the tillage rental 
before the survey, the survey rental on the tillage area of the whole 
district showed a reduction of about fourteen per cent. Tho following 
statement gives the chief details of tho settlements introduced in tho 
Belgaum district by the revenue survey between 1849 and 1861 : 

Belgaum Survey Settlementfi^ 184D-J8(if. 






SURVKY. 


SoRVBT Gaour. 

VlL- 

LAOES. 

Skttlk- 

MBNT 

VKAR. 

Before. 

After. 

In- 1 Dc- 
creasojerouse 





IMjr 

per 






cent. 

rent. 




Rh. 

Rs. 



rariiRRad 

lOS 

1840-60 

60,786 

70,814 

1'.5 


Qokdk 

47 

1810-50 

30,334 

23,764 


21 6 

YAdvftd 

10 

1851-52 

7660 

6.V.I3 


1 4 0 

Athni 

*63 

1851-62 

62,664 

47,334 


21*4 

AMini 

21 

1852-53 

20,061 

19.022 


f> 1 

Sampsfonn 

106 

1 8.52-53 

1,44,176 

1,22,773 


Ift-o 

P&chMapur 

0 

1852-63 

25,887 

20,781 


19 7 

Cliikodi 

141 

1863-54 

1,38,780 

99,621 


28*2 

Piichh&pur 


186.3-64 

16.834 

12,530 


2rr.-. 

BidI 

40 

IH.53.64 

.30,782 

37,725 


5 1 

Bidi 

123 

18ri5-r)6 

19,302 

18,129 


6*0 

PAchhupur 

10 

1855-66 

2097 

1833 


12 6 

Kfigvid 

49 

1860-61 

61,266 

66,773 

8-9 


Total ... 

750 


6,38,92S 

5,47,692 


U*2 


Parasgad, with 108 Government villages, was measured in 1847-48 
and 1848-49 ; it was classed and the new rates wore introduced in 
1849-50-^ Tho tract was irregular in shape, with an extreme length 
of forty-three miles and an extreme breadth of thirty miles. It was 
bounded on the south by Dhdrwdr and Navalgund ; on the east by the 
estates or jdgirs of Nargund, lULmdurg, and Torgal ; on the north by 
Qok&k; and on the west by Sampgaon. A low rugged sandstontf range 


* Ckpt. Wingate. Surv. Supt. 246 of 24th December 1849, Bom. Oov. Rev Rec. 
131Aof 1880, 155.180. 
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running north-west and south-east divided Parasgad into two nearly 
equal parts. To the south and west the hills were steep riBing.v 
sharply out of a far-stretching rich black-soil plain. To the north 
and east the hills sloped into a rough stony upland with poor sandy 
soil. Further north, trap overlay the sandstone and the surface soil 
was shallow and poor. The river Malprabha, entering from the west 
and leaving some miles beyond Manoli to the east, divided the sub- 
division into two unequal parts The climate, though nowhere moist 
enough for rice, was generally well suited to diy-crup tillage. The 
rainfall varied considerably in differeni parts. It was most abundant 
and certain in the west and grew gradually more uncertain 
towards the east, where, along the borders of' Navalgund and 
Nargundj the crops were liable to fail from want of rain. 
The villages above and near the hills had the best supply of rain, 
while those of the Sattigeri group in the north-east had the worst. 
Parasgad contained 108 Government and twenty-five alienated 
villages. Of these, sixty-six Government and fifteen alienated 
villages formed the charge of the m^lmlatdd.r who vras stationed at 
Sauudatti, and the I'emaining forty-two Government and ten alienated 
villages were the charge of the mahalkari whose head-quarters 
were at Murgod. The Government villages contained 836,556 acres 
of which 46,480 were hills rivers and roads and the remaining 
200,076 were arable. According to the survey census Saundatti 
contained 6265, Murgod 5049, and Manoli 5570 people. The largest 
villages Hosur, Ugargol, Huli, and Asundi, which were purely agri- 
cultural, each contained about 2000 persons. Eight to ten other 
villages had 1000 to 2000 and the rest less than 1000 people. The 
population was chiefly agricultural. The Parasgad husbandry was 
almost confined to dry-crop tillage, there was no rice and little 
garden land. The finest gardens were at Manoli on the north bank 
of the Malprabha where water was abundant within twenty feet of 
the surface. The gardens were watered from wells. Except in 
rare instances, the waters of the Malprabha were not used for irri- 
gation. The chief garden crops wer§ plantains, sugarcane, and 
vegetables. The leading dry-crops were red jvdri, cotton, 

gram, and wheat. White jvdri was also grown in a limited 
number of plain villages east of Parasgad where the rain was * 
uncertain. About three parts were early crops and one part late. 
Among the early crops red jvdri was by far the most important 
and covered at least one-half of the whole arable area. Of the 
late crops cotton was the most important. It was widely grown in 
the black soil plain to the south and west of the hills, and to a small 
extent in light soil. Manure and rotation of crops were valued. 
Manure was applied every two or three years to light soils. It was 
also used once in three to five years iu the western black soils 
where rain was abundant. It was hardly ever used* in the plain 
soil from Saundatti east where sheep were folded on the fields by the 
better class of tillers. In the black plain where numerous carts 
were freely used for field purposes, the husbandry on the whole wae 
good. Above the hills the tillage was not so good because the : 
country was too rough for carts, and manure h^ to be carried to. ; 
the fields on bullocks. Carts from nearly every village easily; 
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reached the Belgaum-Kaladgi road which passed through the north 
of the sub-division . Owing to the badness of this route to Vengurla^ 
little produce went by it except for the Belgaum market. Traders 
sent most of their cotton to Kumta and received their Bombay supplies 
from B&japur. The traffic was carried on by means of pack bullocks. 
The manufacturing and trading towns were Saundatti, Murgod, and 
Manoli. About a thousand looms wove coarse cotton fabrics, some 
of which went to«Xanara and the coast, and the rest were used locally. 
Murgod and Manoli were also noted for their dyed and printed 
stuffs the preparation of which supported upwavcls of two hundred 
families. All these towns sent cotton, wheat, and other raw produce 
to the coast, and brought English cloth and metal, and betelnut 
pepper and other articles of local use. Growers sold most of their 
surplus produce at 8aundatti, Murgod, Manoli, Bailhongal, 6url 
Hosur, and other markets. A few western landholders took their 
produce to Belgaum. The local markets were w'ell placed for nearly 
all the villages except perhaps those of the Sattigeri group which had 
no important luaa'ket near thorn. As a rule the same produce prices 
prevailed over the whole sub-division. 

Of the twenty-five alienated villages, ten paid a quit-rent and fifteen 
were held rent-free. Of the 108 Government villages forty came 
under the English in 1817-18, fifty-six were taken from Kolhdpur 
ill 1827-28, seven lapsed on the death of Nilkantlir^lv Sinde between 
1843 and 1848, and five were resumed after the Indm Commis- 
sion's inquiry. The forty villages that came under British 
management in 1817-18 belonged to the Saundatti-Phutgaon and 
Yakkuridi groups. Shortly after their acquisition they were surveyed 
and assessed by the late Mr. Thackeray. At the beginning of 
British rule the existing Maratha system of levying a very high 
standard assessment or kamdl, nominally on a limited portion of the 
village lands and granting the rest rent-free or at low rates, led the 
first British ofiicers to set an unduly high value on the land. From 
this cause the assessment of these forty villages was fixed greatly 
too high. The evil was agg^javated by a fall in the price of field 
produce, so that it speedily became impossible to realize the full 
rates. Accordingly from time to time tho revenue officei’s made 
arbitrary reductions until the original assessment existed only in 
name. In 1842-43 all acre rates above these figures were lowered 
to 6«. and 4s. (Rs. 3 and Rs. 2). Rates below 4s. (Hs. 2) remained as 
before. Since 1 642-43 no further change had been introduced in these 
forty villages. No systematic inquiry had been made into the 
assessment of the remaining villages though in 1842 the land of the 
fifty-six Kolhdrpur villages was measured in acres. The lands of the 
twelve villages, which had lapsed or been resumed between 1843 and 
1853, had not been measured. In ninety-six Parasgad villages,, 
during the twenty-one years ending 1848-49, the tillage area fell 
from 88,957 acres in 1828-29 to 70,862 acres in 1848-49 or twenty per 
cent; and the remissions from £5141 to £163 (Rs. 51,410- Rs. 1680) 
40 r 96'8 per cent. The revenue for collection rose during thd same 
period from £7441 to £8446 (Rs. 74,410 - Rs. 84,460) or lS*5 per 
cent. The only two years of extensive failure of crops were 1882-3^, 
' mid 1838-39. The details are : 
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Chapter VIII. 


Parasgadf 96 Villages: Land Revenue, 1828.1819, 


XiMid 

Adminintration. 

Ykar. 

Tillagre. 

Roinis- 

sions. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Yrar, 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

ill 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Survey. 


Acrcff. 

Ra. 

Us. 

Rs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pwraegad, 

1828 29... 

88,057 

1,25,822 

51,410 

74,412 

1840-41 . 

63,230 

87,637 

21,432 

66,206 

1849^60. 

1829-30.. 

80.009 

1,17,458 

52,004 

05,364 

1841-42... 

05,015 

02,555 

20,091 

65,864 

l8:<u-31 

88,212 

1,U.,13« 

53,054 

01,482 

1842-43... 

63,220 

83,272 

11,485 

71,787 


1831 32.. 

8>'s807 

1,11,970 

41,693 

70,383 

1843-44... 

58,036 

08,873 

4144 

04,729 


1882*33. 

71,741 

82,092 

50,102 

32,800 

1844 45 . 

68,780 

07,807 

8489 

59,406 


1 H.S3-34 . 

73.289 

1,04,481 

40,781 

57,700 

184.5-46... 

58,003 

00,125 

4999 

01,126 


1834-36 .. 

75,628 

i;i6,128 

38,845 

77,283 

1846-47.. 

62,709 

70,320 

2468 

67.852 


1835-36 . 

72,323 

1,08,602 

41,712 

00,880 

1847-48... 

07.430 

79,658 

2932 

76.626 


1830-37. 

72,803 

1,0A.622 

37,412 

71,210 

1848-49... 

70,002 

86,007 

1034 

84.463 


1837-38... 

71,073 

1,02,286 

31,508 

70,778 







1838- 39 . 

1839- 40. . 

60,009 

OH.UiO 

74,541 

8t*>,910 

31,513 

27,521 

43.0 !K 
59,398 

Average... 

70,475 

93,204 

28,020 

65,184 


The old assessment was excessive and very unequal. Some groups 
were much more heavily rated than other groups and the rates 
varied greatly even in villages belonging to the same group. The 
most heavily assessed group was Saundatti-Phutgaon. The in- 
equality and heaviness of the assessment had greatly prevented the 
spread of tillage. Between 1828-29 and 1845-46, in the eighteen 
Saundatti-Phutgaon villages, 16,797 acres or forty-nine per cent of 
the 1828-29 tillage area had fallen waste, and in the rest of the sub- 
division tillage had shrank from eighteen to twenty-nine per cent. 
The following statement shows the effect on tillage of heavy, 
moderate, and light mtes : 


PariMgml AHHes>nnenty 1823 - 1840 , 
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Probable 





AOK 

Averaob 

VlLLAUKH. 


Ykar. 




Acrk As- 

Acrr 









Area. 

liiurcasc. 

Decrease. 

SKSSMENT. 

CuLLKC/- 

TIOES. 

Rats. 

Heavy. 


Acres. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 
0 14 10 

Rb. a. ]x 

H&ro-belvadi 


182:1-24 ... 

3118 

> 

42 

(2 8 9 


14 6 


1845-40 ... 

1815 

i ■ 

I 2 1 1 

1 13 10 



Hosur 


1833-34 ... 

2618 



j ... 

1 10 2 


12 6 

; 

1845-46 ... 

1780 

1 ■■■ 

32 


1 12 0 



Baundatti 


l82:^-24 

7080 

) 

50 

1 2 12 0 

1 12 5 


12 6 


1844-45 .. 

3115 

f - ' 

} - 

I 2 12 7 

18 9 


Hirekunii 

1 

1823-24 ... 

1845-40 

1606 

363 

79 

(2 6 0 
12 3 1 

0 10 8 
1 12 4 


1 2 0 

Hull 


1823-24 ... 

2376 


41 

J 2 1 10 

0 12 6 


1 n fl 


U847-48 ... 

1423 

1 ■ 

tl 11 5 

1 11 6 



Uanchinlil 


1823-24 
1845-46 ... 

5138 

1016 

1 - 

63 

(292 

(2 1 11 

0 12 0 
1 11 5 


1 0 U 

Murkumbi 


(1823-24 

014 

> 


(2 2 7 

2 2 7 


1 R n 


( 1845-46 ... 

617 

f 

... 

12 11 0 

2 11 0 


1 0 u 

Moderate. 








luchal 

( 1833-34 .. 

1197 

} ® 


( 0 12 11 

0 13 11 

1 1 00 

\ 1845-46 .. 

1292 

... 

ll 1 3 

1 1 8 


Yekeri 

J 1833-34 .. 

100 

28 


( 0 12 5 

0 12 6 


0 10. 0 

1 1845-46 

128 

} “ 


(0 12 5 

0 12 5 


Aladkatti 

1 1833-34 

508 

} « 


j 0 14 11 

0 14 11 


0 12 0 

t 1845-46 

562 


(10 7 

10 7 


R&m&pur 

(1834-85 .. 

1 1845*46 .. 

1301 

1242 

} - 

5 

(0 12 7 

to 12 8 

0 12 7 
0 12 8 

]0U 0 

Light. 








Karlkatti 

( 1822*23 ... 

1 1847-48 ... 

393 

722 

} 

... 

(0 0 8 
lo 5 11 

0 4 6 
0 6 8 


011 0 

Eatmali 

( 1833-34 ... 

324 

1 


(0 6 1 

0 5 1 


1 1 U 

1 1845-46 ... 

392 

... 

(0 7 6 

0 7 6 



' Chulki 

r 1838-84 ... 

1022 

i 


(0 0 2 

0 8 0 


10 0 

U845-46 ... 

1334 


( 0 12 11 

0 18 0 



, Sattigeri 

1 

f 1833-34 ... 

1427 

} « 


(0 6 11 

0 6 11 



11845-46 ... 

2102 


to 5 6 

0 6 6 
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Under the survey aottlement the 108 Government villages wore 
arranged in five classes, the first with sixteen, the second with 
twenty-seven, the third with thirty -throe, and the fourth and the 
fifth each with sixteen villages. The sixteen first class villages, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. l^d. (Rs. 1 %), lay in the plain along 
the borders of Sampgaon and Dharwdr, and had a climate favourable 
for dry-crop tillage and a good market for surplus produce. The 
twenty-seven villages of the second class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 28. 9d. (Rs. Ig), lay in the plain to the north and east 
of the first class, with a loss favoured climate and the same markets 
as the first class. The thirty-three villages of the third class, 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2.s\ Gd. (Rs.l J) wore partly in 
the plain to the east of the second class and partly along the liills 
from the south-east to the north-west as far as the borders of Gokak. 
Both in cliiriate and in markets these villages were less fortunate than 
those of the second class. The sixteen villages of the fourth class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. M. (Rs. 1 i), lay in the extreme oast 
with still lessHEavourablo climate and prices. The sixteen villages 
of the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1), 
lay near Sattigeri in the extreme north-east and were badly off both 
in climate and in markets. Well-watered garden lands amounted 
to about 350 acres of which 334 were held at an average acre rate 
of 6ff. Sid, (Rs. 3 as. 2 avemge acre rate paid by gardens in 

different villages varied from XI 3.s*. G'jd. (Rs. 11 as. 14]) in Manoli 
to (5y*g a/?.) in Kurabg«atti. The survoyassessmentfixod ahighcsf 
garden acre rate of 10a*. (Rs. 5), an average aero rate) of 4.v. Gd. 
(Rs. 2]), and a whole garden jisscssincnt of about X80 (Rs. 800). Tho 
new rates raised the rental from X()979 to £7081 (Rs. G9,7^)0- 
Bs. 70,810) or about one per cent. The details are : 

Parastjad Sarvvf/ Sctflnncnff IS/^O-oO, 
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27 

33 

10 

16 
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I4,lli; 

16,087 

17,861 
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23,()S8 
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10,334 

0772 

5882 

A(;rfS, 

20,310 

iS,724 

21,471 

11,266 
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Um. 
23,1(56 
17,944 
1.5,432 
7, nr, 9 
(5,703 

A cres. 
288.3 
9021 
14,2.56 
6033 
4317 

Rs 

.30.33 

7564 

9.578 

25)22 

1214 

1 

Arres. ! 
23,193 . 
27,74.5 1 
35,727 ! 
17,295) 1 
20,207 1 

Rh. 

2(5,15)9 

2.5,508 

2.5,010 

10,491 

7917 

Rh. a. 

1 9 

1 6 

1 4 

1 2 

1 0 

108 

72,480 

69,786 

87,661 

70,814 

36,510 

1 24,311 

124,171 1 

95,125 



The measuring of Gokdk was begun in 1847-48 and finished in 
1848-49 ; the classing was begun in 1848-49 and completed early 
in 1849-50 ; and the survey settlement was introduced in 1849-50.^ 
Gok&k lay immediately north-west of Parasgad. On the west it 
was bounded by the Pachhapur and Chikodi sub-divisions ; on the 
north by some detached Kolhapur villages and by the estates or 
jagirs of the Patvardhan family ; and on the east by the Yddvdcl 
petty division or mahdl. Except throe outlying villages to tho cast. 
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tbe tract was compact. It was enclosed on the south and west by 
a range of sand-stone hills, while to the north and east it was open 
and fairly level. The hills to the west though of no great height 
were extremely rugged, and were covered with a dense growth of low 
trees and brushwood. Near their north end, the Ghatprabha entered 
Gokak from the west, and, in passing the hills, formed the famous 
falls of Gokdk, three miles to the west df Gokdk town. Immediately 
to tlio north of the falls, trap overlaid the sandstone and covered 
the whole tract to the east and north. The climate was not so 
favourable as in Tarasgad where it was generally well suited to 
dry-crop tillage. On and to the west of the hills the rainfall was 
ample, often too heavy for dry-crop tillage. But in the plain to 
the east of the hills it was so scanty and doubtful that according to 
a local saying a good monsoon came only once in twelve years. 
Besides the Yddvad petty division Gokdk contained forty-seven 
Government and twenty-three alienated villages, forming the 
charge of the maralatdar whose head-quarters were at Gokak. Of 
the alienated villages, twenty-two were subject to the payment of 
quit-rent and one was held free of assessment. The Government 
villages contained an area of 188,478 acres of which 54,099 came 
under hills roads and water-courses. The soil formed from the trap 
in the east and north of the hills was generally poor. That from the 
sandstone close to the hills was often little better than pure sand 
and required frecjiient manuring. It did not want much rain, and^ 
with the helj) of manure, yielded fair crops. On the uplands, the 
trap soils were extremely poor, and, as the soil did not hold moisture, 
the crops were very apt to fail. In lower positions, chiefly along 
the banks of the Ghatprabha which ran nearly through the centre 
of the tract, the trap soil gradually deepened into fair black soil of 
which largo tracts stretched along the river. On the whole the soil 
of Gokak was closely like that of north-eiist Parasgad. It was 
very inferior to the Dharwar soil. The husbandry was extremely 
slovenly. Many fields were half or not at all tilled. This slovenly 
tillage was a sure sign of poverty. It might be attributable to an 
excessive or badly distributed assessment, a precarious climate, and 
a ]M)or soil. In Captain Wingate^s opinion it was chiefly due to an 
irregular and defective assessment. The people did not work 
well because their work was badly paid. In a few villages the fields 
were better tilled, and though they paid twice or three times as 
much as their neighbours, the people were much more prosperous* 
The leading dry-crops were red jvdri, cotton, gram, and wheat. 
About three parts were early crops and one part late. At intervals 
of one to three years, manure was applied to all light soil, but 
seldom to black soil, and not at all when the fields were some way 
from the village sites. There was hardly any export of field produce 
owing to the large local demand at Gokak nearly half of whose 12,337 
people lived by weaving, dyeing, and printing cotton fabrics. Of 
late years the price of cotton goods had fallen and the weavers wer^; 
depresse^. This fall in the price of cotton cloths was accompanied by 
a corresponding fall in tbe price of raw cotton. Captain Wingate 
(24th December 1849) believed that within the last thirty years 
money had grown three times dearer and therefore the people’s 
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assessment represented three times as mnch produce as it had formerly 
represented. He feared that money was growing still scarcer. This 
at any rate the people believed. They said it did not matter 
whether their crops were good or wero bad, in neither case could 
they turn them into munev. The very low price of cotton was no 
donbt a chief cause of this evil state. Cotfuu was ri-^ing and things 
for the time A^crc looking bettn Still the re was no i I'lison to siippoM* 
the advance in cotton would last. To nicii^ase expori'^, Cajitain 
Wingate was satistied, was the only wax to bring in moiiev. The 
inland districts were every year drained of co.nsidcrable sums and 
little was spent locally. ITulcas their exports xvere helped, the 
burden of the land assessment must go on growing heavier. Tho 
gain from lowering assessments xvould not last. As money grow 
scarcer, the now rates would become as grievous as tho old, and fresli 
reductions would be necessary. Without tho help of good roads 
and an increase of exports, loxv assessments could ensure no lasting 
gain. 

Tho only pdift of the tract for which Qokak was not tho great 
market was a few of tho most easterly villages which had tho largo 
markets of Mahiilingpur and Rabkavi, two manufacturing towns in 
the Mudhol and Patvardhan territories, at a convenient distance. 
Near Gok^k prices were a little higher, but they varied little in 
different parts of tho tract. Throughout the sub-division cart-roads 
were greatly xx anted. Owing to the wretched state of the roads, 
Gok&k was not approached from tho west by carts, and hardly irorn 
any other direction. Many other villages xvere as badly placed. 

The Gokak sub-division lapsed to Government in ]83(), on the 
death of Goviudrav Patvardhan of Chinclmi, a grandson of 
the xvell known Parasliuram Bhau (1740-1799). At that time it 
had been fifty-six yoara in the hands of the Patvardhan f.imily. 
For several years before the lapse the ottuer in charge' xvas a 
mdmlatddr named Baba Bhatkhandc who managed tlio district on 
the usual native plan but apparently with unusual liberality. Most 
of the land was let either short rent or uHi rates or on Ic'ases or 
kaulsy the revenue was collected in eight imtalincnts from November 
to June, and when a landholder was unable to pay, his balance xvas 
allowed to stand over till the next year. Under English management 
the short rent or rates became permanent and the leases orkauls 
were stopped. The revenue was taken in four instalments between 
December and March two for the early and two for the late harvest. 
These changes were unfavourable to the landholders. Under tho 
Patvardhans there was a great variety of land measures, each village 
having its own standard. Soon after tho villages came under 
British management, the district and village officers were ordered to 
keep all the land in kurgis, one kurgi being the area a two-bullock 
seed-drill can sow in a day. The work of making the change 
was left to the district and village officers and was done so roughly 
that the kurgis varied nearly as much as the old measures* The 
survey measurings showed that in tilled land the kurgi varfed from 
one to thirty acres ; the average kurgi in different villages varied 
from 3^ to 17^ acres; and the average kv^rgi for the whole 
sub-division was 6^ acres. 
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With so uncertain a land measure the village clerks were able to 
conceiil cultivation. In Hulkund the returns for the past year 
(1848) showed 307 kurgis as the area held for tillage and 346 (245?) 
or much more than one-half as the waste ; measurements showed 
the tilled area to be I(il4 acres and the waste 1032. In Talkatnal 
the village returns showed 377 kurgis cultivated and 215 waste; 
incasurcTnents showed 2183 acres under tillage and 468 acres waste 
that is the waste was one-fifth instead of three-fifths of the tillage. 
These and other instances showed that the old system failed to 
protect the interests .of Government, and failed to supply trustworthy 
(lata by which a revenue officer could regulate or even understand 
the assessment. The under-estimate of tillage and the over-estimate 
of waste was probably old and was not necessarily fraudulent, as 
to under-estimate the tillage was a common device for lessening 
the pressure of a heavy assessment. During the* thirteen years 
ending 1 848-49 the tillage area had fjillen from 55,873 acres in 
1836-37 to 47,913 acr(?s in 1848-49 or fourteen per cent; the 
remissions from ct2644 to £58 (Rs. 26,440 - 580) or aboat ninety-eight 
per cent ; and the revenue for collection had risen from £2368 to 
.€2975 (Rs. 23,080-Rs. 29,750) or 25-6 per cent. The details are : 


Gvkdkt 47 ViUageH : Land Jfvrcnue^ JS3(!-1S49. 
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Arua. 

Iloiital. 

sions. 

tion. 
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Acres. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Rs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1830-:i7 

firi,873 

fi0,122 

43,731 

20,413 

2.3,67{) 

1844-45 

47,2.54 

29,.581 

14, SO 

28,146 


(il,227 

f»(526 

38,106 

1845-46 

47,64.1 

20,210 

2§28 

26,282 



42.7.^3 

19,'J08 

23,0.'i.'» 

1846-47 

48,6.59 

30,065 

2.50 

30,416 

18311-40 

r»s,r)io 

41,373 

0041 

34,732 

1847-48 

40,357 

47,913 

30,074 

028 

20,740 

IS 10-41 

30 , 01)0 

1 40,024 

5139 

3.5,48.S 

1818-49 

30,330 

C78 

29,762 

lSn-42 

M,701 

[ 37,048 

5287 

32,661 






1842-43 

&0,810 

1 32,filH> 

207 

32,200 







4S,f>.^8 

30,306 

82.'i 

29,481 

AM-'rajic ... 

53,125 

36,147 

5806 

30,341 


During the twenty-five years ending 1 S48-49 Gokilk had declined 
from faulty assessment rather than from over-assessment. In some 
vill ages the average acre rate varied between 2\d. (1 J as.) and 4|d. 
(3i n.s\), and in others between 2;?. 9d. (Rs. 1 §) and 5.s*. (Rs. 2J). 
tinder the survey settlement for assessment purposes the villages 
were divided into six classes. The first class, with a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 3^. 6 d. (RS.I 5 ), contained three villages in tho 
extreme west above the hills, with a favourable climate for dry- 
crop tillage, rain being usually abundant and droughts rare. The 
second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of ds. (Rs. IJ), 
contained two villages, Dhupadhal above tho hills but to the nort^ 
of the first class and with a less favoured climate, and Qok4k 
whose lands were below the hills where the rainfall was much less 
certain. These two villages were near each other and enjoyed the 
advantage of the Gokdk market. The third class, with a highest 
dry-croj^ acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^), comprised eight villages 
along and east of the western range of hills with a climate greatly , 
inferior to that of the first class. The fourth class, with a highest* 
dry- crop acre rate of 2^. 3rf. (Rs. IJ), included eight villages in 
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the plain, east and north of the third class, with an extremely 
uncertain rainfall. In the fifth class were fourteen villages, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s, (Re. 1). They lay still further 
in the plain and had a still more uncertain climate. The sixth 
class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of Is, 9(1, (14 as,), included 
twelve villages along or beyond the east of the sub-division very 
badly placed in respect to markets and climate. About twelve 
acres of poor rice land in two villages among the hills to the west» 
were assessed at dry-crop rates. About 1400 acres of dry-crop 
land in villages along the Ghatprabha, known g,s madi land, were 
subject to more or less frequent flooding during the monsoon freshes. 
These floodings wore a gain especially in seasons of scanty rainfall.* 
Some of the flooded lands were assessed at the dry-crop acre rate 
at an increase of a quarter and the rest at an increase of an eighth. 
Wheat, gram, and vegetables were grown in 400 acres of garden 
land. Only 26G acres were entered in the accounts as garden, the 
rest had been entered as dry-crop land. The assessment on the 
266 acres tilled in 1848 was £82 G.s’. (Rs. 823) of which £41 G.?. 
(Bs. 413) were on account of twenty-seven acres near Gokak. The 
highest aero rate adopted for the whole garden land at the now 
settlement was l().v. (Rs. 5) and tho average acre rate was 4.s. 6d, 
(Rs. 2J). Tho effect of the new rates was a fall in tho rental from 
£3033 to £2376 (Rs. 30,330 - Rs. 23,760) or 217 per cent. ^Jhc 
details are: 


Qokdk Survfif S*>ttlfnu‘nt , 1S40-o0, 
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Aerus. 

Us. 
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Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres 

Ks. 

I 

3 

280G 

rim 

30:)2 

3052 

167 

1.".7 

3200 

3200 

11 

2 

244.3 

2123 

2288 

lOHU 

8.30 

5U6 

.3118 

2180 

111 

8 

7:384 

4276 , 

7602 

4i:35 

232.3 

1.307 

0H85 

.5442 

IV 

8 

8212 

G40:3 

7727 

4060 

6170 

3231 

12,897 

7000 

V 

14 

13.000 

17,153 

.52()7 

12,107 

6.3(30 

10,404 

4414 

22,671 

21,830 

9774 

VI 

12 

0671 

j 15,087 

4808 1 

G743 

2001 

0860 

Total ... 

47 

51.004 

30,334 

1 47,823 

23,701 

26,687 

11,610 

73,610 

35,380 


Ten villages of Y4dv4d were measured in 1848 and 1849 and 
classed in 1851-62; the new rates were introduced on trial in 
1851-52 and sanctioned for thirty years in 1855.^ Y4dv4d, 
including the mahdlkari^s share of the Gok4k sub-division, belonged 
to the estate of Parashurdm Bhdu of Tdsgaon, which lapsed 
to the British on his death without heirs in 1848. These villages 
lay close to the north-east of the rest of Gok4k and to the south 
of Athni from which it was separated by about twenty miles of 
estate land. Of the nineteen villages of tho Y^dvad f^oup only 
ten were under Government management. To the remaining nine, 

1 Capt. Anderson, Surv. Snpt. Southern Manltha ('ountry, 267 of 2Gth .July 1853, 
Bom.Gov. Sel. LXXXI. 38 48 
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which belonged to the estate of the Kaujalgi desdi, the revision of 
assessment did not extend. The Government villages contained 
37,846 acres of which 34,380 were arable and 3466 anarable. The 
population was 6494 or 110 to the square mile. The land included in 
this group differed little from Athni. The bulk of the soil was black, 
but much of it was poor, stony, and shallow, pai*ticular1y in the 
northern trap villages. As in Athni theclimato was very precarious, 
and tho husbandry and condition of the people much on a par with 
what was found in the whole subdivision. The usual and chief dry- 
crops were wheat, jv^ri, and cotton. Two markets held within the 
limits of the group, a larger one at Yadvdd and a smaller one at the 
alienated village of Kaujalgi, and several others at no great distance 
from the borders, secured a ready sale for local produce. The surplus 
grain was carried to tho western markets, especially to Sankeshvar 
in Chikodi, where a return freight of Konkan produce was obtained. 
A small quantity of cotton was kept for local use and the rest went 
to the coast. The road lately made from Lokapur on the Kal4dgi- 
Belgaiim road, by YadvM to Sankeshvar, greatly aided the local 
exports. Coarse cotton cloth weaving supported about a hundred, and 
mixed silk and cotton about twenty families. Moat of the goods 
were sold at the Jludhol market. Parashurtlm Bhau, to whom these 
villages belongiul, was very deeply involved in debt. For fourteen 
years before his death they had been mortgaged nominally to a 
wealthy banker na.med Nariiyanrav Anant Vdlambc, but really to two 
clerks of this banker who wcjro called himdvisdurs or managers and 
on whom civil and criminal jurisdiction over tho district was con- 
ferred. Tho supremo authority still remained with ParashurAm to 
whom tho two clerks yearly forwarded accounts and sent remissions 
for sanction. After the chiefs sanction was received, remissions 
were taken from the net revenue in his accounts ; but these re- 
missions went to the pockets of the managers not to the pockets of 
the landholders. To frighten landholders from throwing up their 
land, outstanding balances Avere purposely kept. The system was 
carried lo such an extent that when the district lapsed to the 
English, the outstanding balances in tlic ten Government villages 
amounted to no less than £7803 (Rs. 78,030), the average gross 
revenue during the first three years of English rule being £841 
(Rs. 8410) of which about one-tenth was remitted. Some years 
before the chief's death, with his consent, a Government clerk was 
appointed to supervise the revenue affairs of the group, against which 
the people loudly complained. This supervision lasted for three years 
and ceased shortly beforo the death of the chief. In 1848-49, when 
Parashurdm Bhdu died, the area under tillage was 15,756 acres and 
the gross assessment was £1034 (Rs. 10,340) of which £114 (Rs. 1140) 
were remitted and £920 (Rs. 9200) were collected. In 1849-50 the 
area under tillage was 11,637 acres and the gross assessment was 
£778 (Rs. 7780), of which £133 (Rs. 1330) were remitted and £645 
(Rs. 6450) collected; and in 1850-51 the land under tillage was 
11,258 acres and the gross assessment was £712 (Rs. 7120), of 
which £84 (Rs. 340) were remitted and £678 (Rs. 6780) were^ 
collected. For the survey settlement a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of l.«?. (14 an.) was proposed. Of garden land there was only one 
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Oorernment number uf four acres assessed at 2s. Qd. (Rs. 1^) the 
acre. The new rates caused a fall iu the rental from £767 (Rs. 7670) 
to £659 (Rs. 6590) or fourteen per cent. The details are : 


Yddvdd Surot'tj Settlement ^ 185i’52. 
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1. 

10 
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13,202 

Rs. 
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8 

' * • 
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5206 24.31 
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During the twelve years ending 18i)!2-08 the tillage area rose 
from 18^202 to 21,889 acres or sixty-two per cent ; and collections 
from £890 to £1273 (Rs. 8000- Rs. 12,730) or forty-three per cent. 
During the same period remissions fell from £121 (Rs. 1210) to 
£2 (Rs. 20) or ninety-eight per cent. The details arc d 
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.563 
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16 
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16 
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15 
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Fifty-throe Athni villages were measured between 1848-49 and 
1851-52, and classed in 1850-51 and in 1851-52.^ New rates were 
introduced on trial into the fifty-three villages in 1 85 1 -52 and were 
finally sanctioned by Government in 1855. With a population of 
48,478 the fifty-three villages contained 524 square miles or 335,454 
acres, of which 284,300 were arable and 51,154 unarable. Th.ese 
Athni villages had all belonged to various estates which had lapsed 
to Government. The chief lapse was the Nipani desdVs forty- 
two villages in 1839. The main body ^of the sub-division formed 
the most northern pai*t of Bolgaum. About a dozen villages also 
lay along the Krishna and bordered the western boundary of 
Bagalkot. To the west and north-west of the main body of 
Athni were several villages but none were included in the fifty- 
three. Of the fifty-three villages sixteen formed the charge of the 
Qalgali mahalkari, and the remaining thirty-seven were under the 
mtolatd&r at Athni, in whose charge were also the remaining twenty 


I Major Anderson, Surv. Supt. 53 of 6th February 1864, Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXXI. 
M 123. 

• Gapt. Anderson, Surr. Supt. 267 of 26th July 1853, Bom, Gov. Sel. LXXXI. 22-38. 
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, Chapter Till* Tillages of the sub-division. Athui was generally rough and onevea 

Land surface of trap. In the .west a broken chain of bare bush- 

JLdministration. less flat- topped hills rose from the plain. The more level country 
Survey. ' ^ series of long rises and hollows with, in many of the hollows, 

small running streams fringed with a few hundred paces of fair 
185U6i, and often of good soil. Up the slopes of the rises the soil grew 
shallower and poorer, and the tops were rock sometimes in bare 
sheets of a liundred yards sometimes with an inch or two of soil 
hardly fit to grow grass. The black soil was of uncertain depth. 
Close to the Krishna it was always deep and rich, and the banks 
well wooded chiefly by hdbfiiil. In the east, where the climate was 
specially bad, both the people and the tillage were miserably poor. 
The yearly Krishna floods so enriched the soil along its banks that 
it yielded excellent crops without manure and with almost no rain. 
About 200 families lived by weaving coarse cotton cloth and about 
120 families by weaving blank(3ts. Both the cotton and woollen 
fabrics wore for local use. Athni was the chief market. It was 
attended by people from the neighbouring villages wad by traders 
from the fuinov markets of Ilonvad, Tolsang, and Ainapur. From 
Athni cotton and grain went to Miraj and salt and other artioles 
came from the Konkan. The people of the villages to the south of 
Athni also attended the market held at tho large town of Rabkavi 
in Sdngli. I'ho people of* the mahalkari^s group had the small 
market of Galgali, and, also, within a convenient distance, the large 
markets of tho alienated towns of Mudhol and Jamkhandi. Thus 
tho villages round Galgali and those about and especially to the 
west and south of Athni town, had an advantage over the north* 
eastern villages with respect to markets. The roads were iit 
general fair, the prevailing even surface of the country offering 
no serious obstruction to traffic. From the fall of BijApur in 
1G80 up to 1730 when it passed from Kolhapur to SdtAra, Athni 
and the neighbouring parts were most unsettled, without security 
either of life or of property. Under Satdra, from about 1730 to 1749, 
much had been done to improve the country. Land was given on leases 
at a nominal rent, population and cultivation increased, and greater 
security prevailed. In I7i>0 Athni passed from Sat^ra to the 
Peshwa, under whom the district was made over to various estate 
holders. A fair degree of prosperity continued till about 1790. 
In 1702 a famine almost emptied the country of people. After the 
famine, troubled times and the farming system reduced the people 
to groat poverty. For two years after the fall of the Peshwa the 
sub-division was under British management, and was then made 
over to Appa Desai of NipAni, On his death in 1839 it lapsed 
to the British, by whom existing land measures and rates were 
continued. Under the native system, though the assessment on the 
better lands was generally very high, reductions were often made 
either under the name of khand-tota or by adding a tract of poor 
laud either rent-free or at a nominal assessment. A large balance 
was also allowed to remain outstanding from year to year, and re- 
duced as much as possible in any specially good years. The pro- 
prietor used the threat of realizing outstan^ngs to force the Iwd- 
holder to continue cultivating. The proprietor limited his demands 
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fiolely by the capacity of tho landholder. In some estates the 
people were ground to their last farthing, in others they enjoyed 
considerable ease. A minute knowledge of the means of every 
cultivator enabled the proprietor to raise a very large revenue 
without ruining any one ; at the same time under their system any 
increase of capital or advance in condition was impossible. During 
the twelve years ending 1850-51 tho tillage area fell from 121,930 
to 92,369 and averaged 108,160 acres. It steadily fell till 1845-40 
when it was 100,307 acres. During the next two years it rose, but 
it again began to fall speedily till it reached 92,309 acres in 1850-51. 
Daring tho same period tho amount for remissions fell from £854 
(Rs. 8540) in 1839-40 to nothing in 1850-51, and jivoraged £555 
(Bs. 5550). For the firsi three years the amount was very largo. In 
1842-43 it was £423 (Rs. 4230) and in 1843-44 it rose to £943 
(Rs. 9430). It then fell rapidly till 1846-47 when it was £233 
(Rs. 2330). Next year it more than doubled but disappeared in 
1850-51. Tho amount for collection varied from £5257 (Rs. 52,570) 
in 1839-40 to 43451 (Rs. 31,510) in 1849-50 and averaged £4058 
(Rs. 40,580). From 1830-40 to 1845-46 the amount fell from £5257 
to £3798 (Rs. 52,570-Rs. 37,980), it rose in 1846-47 to £4303 
(Rs. 43,030), and again fell to £3451 (Rs. 34,510) in 1849-50. In 
1850-51 it rose slightly to £3742 (Rs. 37,420). Tho details are : 

Athni^ 4^ Vlllatjea: Law I tS30 18ot, 
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During the five years ending 1850-51 the tillage area in twenty- 
three villages immediately about Galgali and some to the west of tho 
hilly tract, fell from 42,172 to 35,673 acres or fifteen per cent; remis- 
sions fell from £362 (Rs. 3620) to nothing; and collections from £2692 
to £2440 (Rs. 26,920 -Rs. 24,400) or nine per cent. The details^ are : 


At/mi, 23 

Villages 

: Land RvveMue. 

Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Keiiiis- 

sions. 

Colloc- 
tioiiH. j 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rh. j 

1846-47 

42,172 

30,.53G 

3621 

20,015 ' 

1847-48 1 

40,281 

27,7.31 

4874 

22,857 ! 

1848-49 1 

37,379 

24,130 

2230 

1 21,891 i 

1849-50 j 

35,146 

21.925 

380 

21,545 ! 

1850-51 

35,673 

24,396 


24, 1 


38,130 

25.744 

2223 j 

23,521 


} Capt Andorsou, Surv. Supt. 318 of 8th Dec. 1855, Bom. Gov. Scl. XCIV. 10. 
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Under the survey settlement the fifty-three villages were divided 
into two classes, the first of twenty-three and the second of thirty. 
The first class of twenty-three villages, which were either close to 
Galgali or to the west of the hills, had a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of 1^. ^)d, (14 as.). The second class of thirty villages, to the east 
of the hilly tract, with an inferior climate and poorer markets, had 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 6t2. (12 as.). Of 853 acres of 
garden land one-fourth was in Athni alone and nearly the whole 
of the rest was in the eastern villages. Sugarcane and plantains 
were grown in many gardens but rarely to any extent. Want of 
capital prevented the landholders growing superior crops. The 
bulk of the garden crops were vegetables, wheat, and other grains. 
The gardens were generally watered from dug wells and in many 
instances by hndlcis or water-lifts from stream pools. The old 
average acre rate on the whole garden land was 2s. 8d. (Re. 1 as.b^) ; 
the new asscssmont gave a highest acre rate of 3«. 6d. (Rs. If) and 
an average of 2^*. d'^d. (Re. 1 as. 4J). The effect of the survey rates 
was a fall in the rental from £G2()5 (Rs. 62,650) to £4703 (Rs. 47,330) 
or twenty- four per cent. The details^ are : 

Athni Sunrif Svltlemmty lS61-o.^. 




' Formku 
1 . 

Sl'RVEY. 


Villu^'os. 

1 

iTillaKc. 


Tilla^^e. 


Waste, 

Total. 



Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre 

rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Rh. 

Acres. 

Rh. 

As. )). 

Acre.s. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

I. ... 

11 . .. 

2:i 

;m) 


:i8,4(i4 

78.5;i0 

10,418 

27,880 

8 1 

5 8 

25,102 

02,510 

10,037 

10,286 

03,0.56 

141,079 

30,085 

44.172 

Total .. 

.''iS 1 

02,054 

110,094 

47,334 

0 6 

87,741 

26,923 

204,7.3.5 

74,257 


In 1851-52 the year of settlement the area held for tillage was 
1 1 6,99 1 acres and the gross survey assessment was £ 1733 (Rs. 47,330) 
of which £955 (Rs. 9550) were remitted. In 1852-53 the tillage 
area rose to 124,648 acres bearing, according to the revised rates, an 
assessment of £5412 (Rs. 54,420) the whole of which was realized. 
In the twenty-three villages placed in the first class the result of 
the survey settlement during the three years ending 1853-54 was a 
rise in the tillage area from 38,46 4 acres to 49,225 acres or twenty- 
eight per cent, and in the rental from £1945 (Rs. 19,450) to £2595 
(Rs. 25,950) or thirty-threo per cent. The details" are : 

Athniy Villrujes ; Survey ResiUtHy lS5U5/f, 


Year. 

Till.\ok. 

Wastk. 

Total. 

Area 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

18.51-52 ... 
1852-53 .. 
18.53-54 ... 

Acres, 

38,464 

44,008 

40,225 

Rs. 
10,448 
28,080 
25,946 , 

Acres. 

25,102 

20,800 

13,986 

Rs. 

10,J)37 

7120 

4178 

Acres. 

63,656 

04,808 

03,211 

Rs. 

30,086 

90,816 

30,123 


‘ Bom. (;ov. Sel. LXXXI. 32, 33. 

• Ciipt. Anderson, Surv. Snpt. 318 of 8th Dec. 1855, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 11. 
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In the fifty-three villages of Athni, the result of the survey settle- 
ment during the ten years ending 1862-63 was a rise in tillage from 
130^684 to 177,643 acres or thirty-six per cent, and in collections 
from £6721 to £8547 (Rs. 67,210- Rs. 85,470) or twenty-seven per 
cent. During the same period remissions fell from £102 to £3 
(Rs. 1020-30) or ninety-seven per cent. The details^ are : 

Athni^ 5S Villager : Sui'vey ResnUs^ 1 $53 -1863. 


Chapto vnL 
Land 

AdmiautrKUfflK^- 

• Survey. 

AUinif 


Year. 

Tillage. 

He- 

mis- 

sioiiH. 

Fi>r 

Collec- 

tion. 

W'aste. j 

Colloc- 

tlons. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rcn- 

Uil. 

IftB 

Feon. j 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

R.S. 

Rs. i R.S. 

Rs. 

1868-54 ... 

130,634 

66,000 

1019 

.5.5,630 

73,146 17,442 

26153 ' 8863 

07,206 

1854-65 ...1 

130,021 

60,243 

070 

68,273 

66,.548, 1.5,41 1 

32.51 ' 8300, 

70,423 

1856-50 ...j 

143,070 

61,073 

1044 

60,020 

62,682, 14,003 

2870 j 8787; 

71.605 

1860-67...' 

163,221 

6.3,868 

1 07.'» 

62,303 

63, f>66- 11.328 

2730 ' 8730 

74,471 

1867-58 ...1 150.8^0 


1 276 

6.5,284 

46,0:35| 

0666 

2482 i 0073' 

76,839 

1868-50 ... 

164,020 

66,303 

267 

66,131 

42,336! 

H8(U 

24.57 0764' 

77.674 

1850-60 ... 

16(5,203 

6rt,s:54 

267 

66. .567 

41,200 

8601 

2821 ! 0707. 70.186 

1860-61 ...' 

160,702 

67..587 

2.-.7 

67,3.30 

38,237 

S0S3 

2786 j 10,354 

80,0.58 

1861-62 

174,277 

68,522 

130 

63,383 

;i4,3.57 

7372 

2(588 |l.M,012' 

84,083 

1862-63 ...| 

1 

177,64:1 

69,601 


(50,658 

31,222 

0313! 

2673 Il3,i:i6 

1 1 

8.5,467 


The remaining twenty-one Athni villages were measured during 
1849-50 and 1851-52, and classed in 1851-.')2.2 The new rates were 
introduced in 1852-53 and sanctioned in 1857. These twonty-ono 
villages formed the western ])art of the rajimlatclar^s division of 
Athni. They contained 66,592 acres, of which 42,322 wore arable, 
with a population of 12,921 or 127 to the s(|uaro mile. The villages 
of Athni and Tfegaon were much mix(‘(l. Athni was at first 
chiefly composed of part of tlic lapsed Nipaiii estate to which, as 
they lapsed, other neighbouring villages were added, forming a vmy 
straggling and inconvenient sub-division. In IS J-S, on the lapse of 
the Tasgaon estate, the villages near Tasgaon and Athni were 
formed into a separate mamlatddr's charge, in which wei-o included 
eight neighbouring villages of the Soni estate which lapsed in 1845. 
Except a block of twelve villages in the west the villages were 
scattered singly or in twos mnd threes throughout the estates of 
the Sdngli*. Miraj, and Shcdbal Patvardhans. 'J'hoy were bounded 
on the east north and west by Satara and its subordinate (jstates, 
and on the south-west, south, and south-east by the lands of 
Kolhdpur and Jamkhandi. All the villages lay on the north or left 
bank of the Krishna. Almost all were to the cast of a range of 
hills which ran nearly north and south some eight miles east of 
Tdsgaon. The bulk of the country to the east of tlic hills was 
barren. The patches of superior soil were but a small proportion of 
the whole area and the rest was poor. The level plain of the 
Krishna was of deep alluvial soil which was continually renewed 
by the silt left by the yearly floods. The rainfall was scanty and 


» Major Anderson, Snrv. Supt. 53 of 6th February 1864, Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXXI. 
122. Out of the quit-rents for 1858-59 and 1860-61, £66 16^. (Bs. 668) and £1 4«. 
(Rs. 12) were loft outstanding. • 

> Captain Anderson, Surv. Supt. 318 of 8th Dec. 1855, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCTV, 3-20. 
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uncertain. The people were generally poor, and gave little care 
or labour to their fields. Manure was not used in dry-crop land. 
In most of the land /cfcan/ or early crops were grown. Grain was the 
chief produce. Cotton was grown in nearly every village but in no 
great quantity. Some parts of the alluvial Krishna lands were 
given to tobacco. Except a little cotton and blanket weaving 
there were no manufactures. Athni was the only market of any 
consoqu( 3 nce. The import and export trade centred in the markets 
of Athni, Sangli, Tdsgaon, and Miraj. Of the twenty-one villages 
ten had belonged to the Nipani estate which lapsed in 1839-40, 
and the rest were acquired after 1839-40, either by lapse or by 
transfer. During the eight years ending 1851-52, in sixteen villages 
the tillage area varied from 20,060 to 24,218 and averaged 22,599 
acres ; remissions varied from £52 (Rs. 520) in 1 847-48 to nothing in 
1851-52 and averaged £19 (Rs. 190) ; and the amount for collection 
varied from £1390 (Rs. 13,900) in 1844-45 to £1634 (Rs. 16,340) in 
1848-49 and averaged £1532 (Rs. 15,320). The details are: 

Aihni^ JG Villufjesi : Lnnd Revenue, 



Tillage. 

He- 

For i 


Tillage. 

Re- 

For 

Vkar. 



iiiiH' 

Oollcc- 

Year. 



mis- 

Collcc- 


Area. 

Ueiiial. 

Hions. 

tiou. 


Area. 

Ucntal. 

sioiis. 

tion. 


AcrcH. 

its. 

Us. 

Us. 1 


Acres. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1.S44-45 . 


14,282 

32r» 

13, Of)? 1 

ISIO-ftO. 

23,585 

15,919 

300 

15,619 

1845-40 .. 

20,7 M 

14,782 

2i)» 

14,483 1 

18fiO-Al .. 

21,HU0 

14,994 


14,994 

1H4(5-47 ... 


lfi,lG4 

.'>8 

10,100 1 

1851-62 ... 

22,301 

15,202 

... 

15,202 

1847-48 ... 

23,1)12 

Hi, 373 

.')18 

15,85f> 


— 



"" 

1848-iO.. 

24,218 

1(S3&4 

10 

10,3;i8 

Average... 

22,599 

15,509 

IDO 

15,319 


For the survey settlement the villages were divided into six 
classes. In the first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate ot 4if. 
(Rs. 2), wore two villages on the Krishna, having every advantage 
of climate and well placed as regards markets ; in the second 
class, with a highest diy-crop acre rate of 35. OcZ. (Rs. Ij), were 
three villages near but inland from the first class and with a poorer 
climate ; in the third, fourth, and fifth classes, with highest dry-crop 
acre rates of 35., 25. 6^., and 25. (Rs. IJ, Rs, H, and R^. 1), were 
three villages botAveen those of the first and sixth classes, the rate 
decreasing as the village was further oast. In the sixth class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of I 5 . 9d. (14 as.), were thirteen villages 
similarly placed to the twenty-three Athni villages which had been 
settled in the previous year and assessed at the same rate. Garden 
tillage was found in nearly all the villages and chiefly in Chinchni, 
Ndga], Dhauli, and Jambgi. The Government garden area 
of 893 acres Avas Avatered from Avells by the leather bag or by 
water-courses led from some stream whose water was pounded by a 
temporary dam. The garden acre rate varied from 85. 3d. (B8.4^) 
to I 5 . (8 as.) and averaged 45. 5Jd. (Rs.2 as. 3Ar). The crops includ^ 
little sugarcane or other superior produce; they were chiefly 
Avheat, turmeric, and vegetables. The effect of the new rates was a 
fall in , the rental from £2006 (Rs. 20,060) to £1902 (Rs. 19,020) or, 
five per cent. The details are : 
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Former. 

Survey. 

Class. 

VlL- 

LAOBS. 

Tillage 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Totiil. 













Rental. 

A rea. 

Rental. 

Acre Rato. 

Area. 

Ken till. 

Area. 

Uciitul. 



Ks. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Ks. a. p. 

Aerc-s. 

Ks. 

Acres. 

Hn. 

1 

•> 

7337 

2S(is 

4090 

1 10 2 

90 

101 

2938 

4791 

11 

3 

7.'i74 

!u:b 

om 

0 11 2 

1(m7 

^ 977 

lt»,830 

7388 

Ill 

1 

4ii2 

s:i2 

378 

0 7 3 

72 

12 

9iU 

.300 

IV 

1 

812 

1034 

.342 

0 8 r> 

lliM 

fiSO 

2;{0.'} 

1 122 

V 

1 

4ti3 

138;' 

404 

0 1 8 

1.3 1 

3.t 

1743 

497 

VI 

13 

3413 


(i:j37 

0 0 2 

7r»oo 

22r>S 

21,02:3 

KM>'i 

Total ... 

21 

20,0(U 

32,407 

19,022 

0 S 10 1 

lU,9t'>4 

3971 

•13.131 

22,993 


During the thirteen years ending ISO l-r)5 the result of the new 
rates was a rise in the tillage area from Jj2,4(>7 to 42,719 acres or 
thirty-two per-cent; and in collections from (Rs. 17,110) 

to £2606 (Rs. 26,060) or fifty -two per cent. Fortius same period 
remissions fell from £110 to £9 (Us. 4100-90) or iiiiioty-eight per 
cent. The details^ arc ; 


Athnif 31 VilUnjes : Simry UeMuftitf 1853- 1805. 



Till! 








Year. 



Uoin 

For (’ol- 




Quit- 

Col lee- 

Area. 

Rental. 

blOll 

IcetiMii 

Area. 1 

Kcntul. 

'Clnuing 

I Fi'c.s 

Kents. 

tions. 



Acres. 

Ks. 


1 

Acres 


Ks. 

Us 

Ks 

18.32 53 

32,467 

19,022 

4097 

14,92.5 

10,904 

.3971 

10.81 

1098 

17.107 

18.53-54 

31,047 

19,262 

80 

19,182 

11,27.5 

(.3.34 


10(57 

20.249 

1864-55 

32,023 

20,018 

80 

10,93:5 

9(547 

2720 


11(5.5 

21 ,098 

1855.56 

34,044 

20,373 

349 

20,021 

8(580 

2*S.i 

5.5(5 

109.3 

21,67.3 

1856-57 

34,!H)1 

35,518 

20,04.3 

:i2N 

20,317 1 

7800 

227() 

5:h) 

I5:n 

22.3M7 

1857-58 

20,842 

m 

25).7r.2 ; 

7273 

2070 

4.38 

1(512 

22,812 

1858-59 

37.320 

21, .561 

80 

21,481 ! 

610.5 

1740 

40 V 

25>(;9 

23,687 

1859-00 

38,5.«0 

21 ,931 

80 

21.8.51 

.M37 

IlOo 


22.52 

24,433 

1860-61 

40, .571 

22,3.30 

80 

22.2f.n 

288.5 

(i51 

K2.5 

2(587 

•25,702 

1861-62 

42,804 

22.843 

80 

22,703 

874 

2:49 

9(»0 

2720 

2»>,:58.3 

1862-63 

42,89.5 

2.,;i5.'i 

80 


782 


137 

2707 

2.5,619 

1863-64 

43,102 

22,937 

80 

1 22,8:57 

533 1 

117 

•262 

27' >8 

2.5,827 

1864-65 

42,740 

22,080 

87 

22, .599 

451 1 

139 

155.3 

2807 

20,059 


Taking together the fifty-three villages settled in 1851-52 and 
the twenty-one villages settled in 1852-53, during the sixteen years 
ending 1854-55 the tillage area rose from 174,147 to 177,900 acros 
or two per cent, remissions fell from £1217 (Ks. 12,170) to £8 
(Bs. 80) or ninety-nine per cent, and collections fell from £11,892 
^s. 1,18,920) to £9568 (Rs. 95,680) or 19-5 per cent. The 
details’^ are : 


>Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 16, 126. In 185S'59, £47 (R». 47U) were left outstanding. 
«Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 18. 
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Athm Tillage and Revenue^ 1839 - 1865 . 


Year. 

I Tilli^o. 

Remis- 

sions. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Collec- 
tions. • 

erasing 

Fees. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Acres. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rf. 

Rs. 

1839'40 

174,147 

1.07.612 

12,167 

95,445 

1,18,022 

1184 

1810 41 

170,530 

1,03,150 

16.636 

86,514 

1,09,440 

1436 

1841-4‘2 

107.708 

1,00,449 

1.5,951 

84,498 

1,06,804 

1507 

1842-43 

164,799 

96, .500 

7691 

88,869 

1,06,776 

1790 

1843-44 

150,263 

82,410 

13,769 

68,641 

86.051 

2706 

1844-4.''i 

148,756 

79,075 

9080 

09.989 

88,084 

2560 

1840-Ul 

147,3.51 

79,998 

4127 

75,871 

93,203 

2935 

1846-47 

108,772 

90,251 

5808 

84.443 

1,01,763 

2471 

1847-48 

104,228 

87,501 

8887 

78,614 

95,5.53 

4014 

184H 49 

154.259 

78,763 

4233 

74,530 

91,683 

4578 

1849-f*0 

143,940 

71,429 

2183 

60,246 

86,691 

6252 

18.50..'il 

138,212 

74,98.5 


74,98.5 

93,160 

4.533 

18m-62 

147.531 

66,991 

9554 

57,4.37 

73,875 

4727 

1862-.W 

157,115 

73.441 

4097 

69,344 

85,200 

.5340 

18ri3-r>t 

168,406 

78,U02 

475 

77,527 

92.450 

4473 

18&4-G5 

177,900 

81,012 

8U 

80,932 

95,680 

4336 


Sampgaon^ Sanipgaon, with 1 06 Government villages, was measured ini 849-50 

1869 - 58 . 1850-51, and classed in 1850-51 and 1851-52.- ,The rates were 

introduced in 1852-53 and the settlement was sanctioned in 1857. 
It was a small compact tract, divided from west to east by the river 
Malprabha. Sampgaon was under the charge of a mdmlatddr whose 
office was at the town of Sampgaon, with a mahdlkari stationed at 
Belvadi. Besides 100 entire villages Government had a share 
in three villages whicli partly belonged to Government, the 
rornaiiiing share being in the hands of estate holders. Of the 
100 Government villages fifty-nine formed the charge of the 
mamlatddr and forty-seven of the mahalkari. Sampgaon 
included much variety of soil and appearance. The west was 
generally more or loss hilly, but the country sloped east and gradually 
merged into the groat black or (cotton soil plain to which the eastern 
half of the sub-division belonged. In the son tli -west many low 
ranges of quartz and iron-ore hills, about 150 feet high, ran north 
and south about a quarter or half a mile apart. The Malprabha 
ran slowly along a deep bed between high stoop banks. Its 
valley which was almost solely of black soil was extremely rich. 
North of the Malprabha the trap range, which the Dharwar-Belgaum 
road crossed near Bagevadi, stretched into the sub-division and then 
gradually sank into the plain. On the north and north-west, where 
the sand-stone hills of Gokak were prolonged into Sampgaon, the 
climate was exceedingly good owing to its westerly position and the 
nearness of the western hills. Both in the early and later rains, 
the rainfall was ample and certain. Some villages under the hills 
had almost too much moisture for the better crops. On the other 
hand, the eastern villages sometimes suffered from the failure of the 
early rains. Still, on the whole, no part of the Bombay KamAiak 
had a better climate than Sampgaon. Throughout the sub-division 
the fields were exceedingly well tilled, and the use of manure wae 
general. The chief crops werejvdri, wheat, and bdjri. Cotton was 
grown only for local use, though both climate and soil were well 


' locliides oollections from alienated land. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. IS. 

‘Capt. Anderaon, Surv, Supt. 318 of 8th Dec. 1855, Bom. Gov. Bel. XdV. 35-58, 
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suited for its growth. In the west sugarcane and considerable Chapter VIXX* ' 

quantities of rice were grown. The people were generally in easy _ — 

circumstances^ though in a few villages tho pressure of the old AdmiiStoatiiOlb 

assessment had caused indebtedness. The villages were exceedingly 

well placed for markets. Within their limits wore tho large * Survey. 

markets of Bailhongal, Sampgaon, Deshnur, Nesargi, Vanur, Belvadi, 

and Mngutkhdn Hubli. Both the smaller markets of Kittur and of 

B&gevadi were just over tho boundary, and tho great market of 

Nandigad lay at no incmivenient distance from the south of the 

sub-division. The north had easy oonnnuni(\atiQU with Belgaiiin by 

the Kaladgi road through N esargi. 'Flic made Dhjlrwar-Belgaum road 

skirted the west and placed both of those towns witliiii easy reach. 

With Dharwar there was little traffic, but Jk'lgaiiin was a great 
centre of local trade, llie whole, or luiarly llie wliole, of the surplus 
produce of the villages north of the river found its way to Belgaum, 
being generally taken to market by the growers, 'i'he people had a 
natural turn for trade, and, when field work was slack, used their 
farm cattle iiwcarrying produce. The villages north of t he Malprabha 
had about 5000 cotton -weavers. Deshnur and Bailhongal had each 
about 200 looms, and Satnpgaon, Mugntkhau Hubli, Marikatti, 
and other villages had a smaller numlMir. lOach weaver generally 
worked on his own account. A few had four or five looms 
worked by hired labour, l^hc products were coarse cotton cloth, 
turbans, robes, and w^aistcloths. Some of the ai*ticles were 
sold in the neighbouring markets for local use and tho rest were 
sent by Belgaum to tho Konkan. Sampgaou formed part of the 
Kittur estate which lapsed to (jovernmeiit in 1824. Under 

the demta rule the rates of assessment were notoriously corrupted, 
the gi'oss revenue of villages being exaggerated or Jiminishod to 
suit the purpose of the moment. I'hore was always inequality in 
the old rates. In 1825-28 the sub-division was surveyed, but the 
old rates were continued except in a few villages. During the 
twenty-six years ending 1851-52 tlie tillage area rose from 78,647 
to 86,356 acres or C 8 per gent; and the amount for collection from 
£12,664 to £14,303 (Ks. 1,26,640 -Rs. 1,43,030) or about thirteen 
per cent. During the same period remissions fell from £875 
(Rs. 8760) to nothing. The details arc : 


Sampffaon^ 106 Villagr^ : Land Revenue^ 18.26 - ISSS, 
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Under the survey settlement the 109 villages were divided into 
eight classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging from 4«. 6d. to 
(Its. 2i - 1 4) • ^I'he settlement officer Captain Anderson enumerates 
those classes m the following ordcr.^ The first class, with a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of r3.s*. Gfi. (Rs. 1|), included seven villages in 
the east of Samjjgaon, far from large markets and liable to a 
somewhat scanty rainfall ; tiic second class, witli a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), included thirty-five centiul villages with a 
certain rainfall sufficient tor dry-crop tillage ; the third class, with 
a highest dry-croj) acre rate of 3.s\ Gd. (Rs. JJ), included seven 
western rice villages well placed for markets but with a rainfall 
somewhat too heavy for tlie better dry-crop tillage ; the fourth 
class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 'k. iid. (Rs. 2i), included 
thirty-seven villages in the centre of SaTni)gaon north of the 
iMalprabha and near lai*go markets, with a certain rainfall sufficient 
for dry -crop tillage ; the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 'k*. (Rs. 2), included eleven villages to the east of the fourth 
class with a somewhat less certain rainfall ; the sisyth class, with 
a liighest dry-crop acre rate of Gt/. (Rs. included seven 
villages in the north with a less certtiin rainfall than the fourth and 
fifth class villfigcs ; the seventh class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of l‘.s. (Ks. 2), included four villages in the west of the fourth 
class, nea}cst to Relgaum ; and tho eighth class, with a highest 
diy-croj) acre rate of :is. (Rs. 14), was ihe hill village of Gajminh^P 
in the extreme north, Aviili a somewhat uncertain i*aiufall and 
inconveniemt markets. 


The Govornineiit and alienated rice lauds, which occurred in fifty- 
eight villages of the socmiikI, tliird, fourth, and seventh classes, 
lucludod a total area of 3974 acres. Tlie average acre rate was 
7.s‘. 2.1(/. ( Ks. 3 9i) and the highest IGs. (Rs. 8), except in the 

market town of Mugutklian Hubli, on the Dharwar-Belgaum road, 
where it was tRs.9). The hdiidi/at or garden lands, with an 
ari^a of 1 301 acres of which 121 were alienated, were found almost 
solely in the northern villages where water was near the surface and 
many streams flowed during the greater part of the year. About 
1 iiree-(jnarters of the Avliole of the garden lauds wore watered by 
pdls or small canals led from neighbouring streams. The chief 
garden crojis were sugarcane and vegetables. The 883 acres of 
Government garden land were assessed at £317 (Us. 3170) or an 
average acre rate of 7i?. 2Jd. (Ks. 3 u.n*. 9;^. On well- watered land 
tlie aero rate varied from 9.V. Gd. to 4s. (Us. 4J-2) and on channel 
watered laud from Utv. to 2s. G(/. (Rs. 5-14). The old average acre 
rate was between 9s, and 10^. (Rs. 44 and 5). I'he new rates caused a 
fall in the rental from £14,148 to £12,277 (Rs. 1,44,480-Rs. 1,22,770) 
or fifteen per cent. The details arc : 


; Bom. Ciov. Scl XCIV. 49. 

'Mt iiicfiuleil the large market town of Hailhoiigal. . 

Its inhabitants were Beruds or Kamoshis who had the name of gaining a living 
by thieving. The former low rale of asBessnirnt tempted them to occupy more land 
1 han they could properly till, part of which was relinquished on the imposition of 
an incrca.>,cd rate. Bom. Gov. Scl. XCIV. 50. 
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Foumkk. 




SL’RVKY. 




Class. 

ViL- 




■ 





LAUKI. 

Tillnjrt: 


Tillagfc. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Kentji). 

Area 

Uciitiil. 

Acre Uate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Ilentol. 



Us. 

Acres. 

Us. 

U.S. a. p. 

Act os. 

Us. 

Acres. 

Us. 

I 

.1 

717S 

.WIO 1 

OOiiO 

1 3 3 

773 

40.') 

f»813 

0471 

11 ... 

It.') I 

3^,077 

•JI,(J‘J4 ; 

30.0.: ) 

1 4 1 

S2f)7 

f»‘J07 

33,881 

30, ‘233 

Ill .. . 1 

7 

;<0f)7 

.»s73 

4 too 

1 3 7 

1104 . 

«7‘J 

.'>000 

.1108 

IV . . 1 

:{7 

71,010 



1 7 0 

4.SI>0 

4.143 

41,74.*) 

03,07.1 

V • 1 

11 

1 1S.*.»41 

lo.i.-.i 

l-j,0({(; 

1 3 10 

41 1 


lO.SO.'i 

13,-201 

VI .. .. 1 

7 

71 ‘JO 

ti'.HO 

OO.M 

0 13 11 

1074 

083 

8.177 

070:i 

VII . 

4 

' .it .1.1 

‘ ‘J7‘J0 

itOVJ 

1 1 11 

3(1.: 

•JS3 

31M)-J 

3334 

VIII . . 

1 

r.23 

104S 

out 

0 0 3 

310 

; 0*! 

1307 1 

IHW 

Total . 

1 100 

1, ■14, 470 

: 04, (til 

1. -22,773 

1 \ 0 

17.004 

1 rj.007 

i 

113,30.1 

|1.34,870 


During the thirteen yeiirs ending iSd^-CS the result of the 
survey settlement was a rise in tillage from 01,G1 1 to 127,080 acres 
or thirty-five Y»er cent ; and in collections from £lo,07il to £10,0^11 
(Us. l,:h),73()- Rs. l,00,:n()) or I5 (> per cent. During the same 
period remissions fell from £1000 (Rs. 10,000) to nothing. Tho 
details^ are : 

Sampaaov, luG VilUKirn : SKrretf Result. <, IS'tJ- ISG.'t, 



Tilluicc. 


For 


Waste. 







Ueinis 

S10II.S 




(2uit- 

Rent 

(•olIt*c- 

tions. 

Year. 

Ans-i. 

Rental. 

Collec- 

tion. 

■ 

Area. 

Kciitai. 

(IrarJiip: 

Fees. 


Ac res. 

Us 

Us. 

Us 

Acres. 

IH. 

Its. 

Us. 

Us. 

1863*53 

04,011 

l,-':5,l.-.3 

It. ,0.1.1 

1,00 108 

17,001 


3800 

30,723 

I, no, 7.30 

I85.S-.14 

IOB.710 

I, il,l31 


1,31,431 

31.078 

1 '..lO'O 


33,848 

1, .11, ‘272 

1864-.1.> ... 

103, -20-2 

1, in, 00(1 


1 ,3.},0(.0 

30,110 

14,433 


•21,0-21 

1,57,081 

186.1-f.O 

I0.*>,(: 13 

I,.S(i,30O 

.'tS.‘{ 

1,.S >,017 

IS, 133 

13,1(13 

3013 

33,11.1 

1,0-2,171 

I860-.17 

no, MO 

1,|(».-17.1 

7(.l 

1,30.81 1 ’ 

13,7-20 , 

8.1.80 

3851 

33.1-20 

1,0(>,IH3 

noT-is ... 

114,787 

1,13, 331 

:;:]2 

1,13,003 1 

ln,::i() . 

OlO-l , 

, ‘2300 

‘23,7.17 

1,60,100 

IS.1H-,19 

117,408 

1,45,1(10 

10 

l.l.1.(HMI ! 

700.1 

.'.n38 

•2313 

31.:'.3H 

1,78,741 

18.10(01 

I3(i,3(i4 

1, ■18,387 ' 

10 

1. 48, 3:1 1 

0010 ; 

4385 

3401 

30,741 

{ 1,80,4-20 

1800-01 

133,331 

1, ■10, *17 7 

30 

1 , l‘.M'3« 

5080 

3370 

10-28 

31,048 

1 1,83, .111 

18U1-03 

133,(113 

1,50,014 

.SO.S 

31 . 

i,:»o,oi3 1 

fi(i»>0 1 

3211 

I'l.'iK 

:{4.ooi 

1,86,003 

180J-0.S 

1-23,004 

10 , 

1. .I,.S77 

,1(h;i> 

i 3211 

18.13 

33,407 

1,87,190 

1803-64 

130,401 

1,.1-J,»:'..1 ' 

•It 

1,53,031 : 

4117 , 

3308 

’ 1.1.18 

1 33,0.14 

l,88,.li:i 

1804-0.1 ... 

137,080 

I,:>.'),0|{1 1 

i 


i,.i.*».u.n ; 

3770 ' 

' ‘2081 

1031 

33,313 

1,90,314 


Nine Paehlmpur villages were measured and classed in 1851-52 
and 1852-53. The rates wore introduced in l«S52-53, and the settle- 
ment was sanctioned iii 1857.^ These villages lay round the town 
of Bclgaum ; their names were Belgaum, Khasbag, llindalgi, 
Sindoli, Mannur, Kurchi, Kanbargi, Dluimui, and JMuchandi. 
Tho climate was too wet for tho better dry-crops. Sindoli 
and Mucliandi in the east had a somewhat more njoderatc rainfall 
than Bolgaum, while in Mannur in the west tho fall was a little 
heavier and even less favourable for dry-crops than in Belgaum. 
The abundant rain and damp fostered luxuriant grass crops in soil 
which under other circumstances would yield little. The staple 
tillage was rice, for which both climate and soil were w(dl suited. 
In the lower rice lands the under soil remained moist throughout tho 


» Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. TjI, 128. 

Andei'scn. 8uir. 8upt. 31$ of StliDcc. Uoo, Boin. Guv. 8cl. XCIV. 5$*62. 
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year and grew considerable quantities of sugarcane. After the rice 
harvest, almost everywhere, enough moisture stayed in the soil to 
bring to perfection a second crop of wheat, gram, or more commonly 
field peas. The land was generally exceedingly well cultivated. 
Tlic population of Belgaum and the included village of Khasbdg 
amounted to about 30,000 including between 13,000 and 14,000 who 
lived in the camp. Kanbargi and Dhdnini had each about 1500 and 
Kurchi and Muchandi upwards of JOOO. Belgaum had between 400 
and 500, and most of the other villages had ten to thirty weavers 
of coarse cotton cloth. The produce of the looms was for local use. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday a market was held in Belgaum, and 
in tile Sangli town of Shaliapiir close to Belgaum every Saturday. At 
these largo markets the people found an exct'llent demand for their 
surplus rice, grass, and vegetables. Each market day about 1500 
bullocks laden with .salt,cIoth, and grain, came from the plain districts 
to the Belgaum juarkot. Almost all the imports were for local use. 
'rhe pc(3ple wore on the whole in good circumstances, though many 
had become involved by holding to heavily assessed land in the 
lio])C t>f b(‘ttcr times. 

Only in the town of Belgaum with an average acre rate of £1 Is, 
T ^(L (Rs. lOjJ) and the included village of Khasbag with an 
avei-a-go acre rate of 18.s*. (lls. Oj'V,) was the average of the old 
as.scssment ex(U)ssive. In the other villages the average assessment 
was by no means excessive though in individual cases it was unduly 
high. 'J'hc rice aero rates ranged from l^d, to £4 (1 i «jf.-Rs. 40); the 
dry-crop aero rate from l^fi. to lOi?. (1 a.-Rs. 5) ; and the garden 
acre rates from 2^•. to £1 6s, (lls. 1-13). Of 3446 acres of 
(lovernment rice land np to 1840-41 between 3100 and 3200 were 
regularly held for tillage. Daring tlie twenty-five years ending 
1851-52 tlic whole tillage area rose from 7400 to 9020 acres or 
tw(nity-two per cent ; and the revenue for collection from £2409 to 
.£2535 (lls. 24,090 - lls. 25,350) or five per cent. During the same 
period tlie remissions fell from £20 1 (lls. 2040) in 1827-28 to £4 
(Ks. 40) in 1851-52 or ninety-eight per cent. The details are : 

Pdchhdpur Land Itecenue, 1SJ7-1S.IJ, 


Ykar. 

TilUitJo. 

Uomis 

F<}r 

Vkar. 

Tillajfc. 

Ucmls 

For 

Collec- 



810IIS. 




sions. 

Area. 

Ucntiil 

tion. 


Area. 

Ucntal. 

tiOD. 


.\cr«‘5. 

Us. 

Kfl. 

Us. 


Acres. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1827- -JvS 

74(X) 

26,124 

20*;vS 

24,086 

lSll-42 .. 

8000 

38,304 

143 

28,251 

1828 20 .. 

7;'i54 

27,212 

337 

2ti,87:» 

1812-43 .. 

8420 

26,808 

221 

26,077 

24,349 

l8«>-30 .. 

7567 

27,780 

1710 

26,0411 

1843-44 ... 

7036 

24,566 

217 

1830-31 . . 

7451 

26,161 

8801 

22,360 

1844-40 . 

7831 

23,272 

243 

8:1,020 

1831-32 . . 

7530 

25,010 

1113 

24,407 

1S45'46 ... 

7636 

22,082 

577 

22,105 

1832-33 .. 

7064 

20,580 

f.168 

20,481 

1840-47 ... 

7920 

28,930 

476 

23,463 

1833-34 ... 

7423 

25,782 

2300 

23,470 

1K47-48 ... 

8024 

23,524 

174 

28,850 

l834-3.'» 

7430 

27,645 

1577 

25,008 

1848-40 .. 

8574 

24,706 

251 

24,455 

1835-30 .. 

7402 

24,434 

187 

24,247 

1840-50 ... 

9026 

26,388 

278 

26,110 

1836-37 .. 

7748 

26,703 

2728 

22,075 

1850-51 . 

8888 

25,600 

10 

85,674 

1837-38 .. 

7040 

27,058 

328 

27,630 

1851-62 .. 

0020 

25,387 

85 

25,862 

1838-30 ... 

7076 

28,260 

0841 

21,428 




lS.39-40 .. 

8030 

28,170 

004 

27,575 






1840.41 ... 

8054 

28,171 

903 

27,208 

Avei'Bj^c . 

7920 

26,039 

1331 

21,708 


Under the survey settlement the nine villages were pi 


laced in two 


classes, the first containing Belgaum and the included village of 
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Khi.sbag; for which a highest rice acre rate of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) and a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. If) were fixed because tlicy 
had the advantage of nearness to a large market and of unlimited 
manure. These highest rates gave an average acre rate of 10s. 

(Rs. 6 as, against the old average of 14s. Jd. (Rs. 7 For 

the remaining seven villages a highest rice acre rate of 1 8s. (Rs. 9) 
and a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2/f. 9d. (Rs. 1 were fixed except 
in Mannur which had a highest dry-crop acre rate of is. 3il. (Rs. 14) 
as it lay further to the west and was leas suited for dry -crop tillage. 
The garden or hdgdyat lands were of no importance ; of a total of 
116 acres only fifty-six wore unalicnated. E.xceptone acre watered 
by a chanueb the whole was watered from wells by the water-bag. 
The acre rate fixed on this land varied from ll.v. to 4 k. Gd. (Rs. 54- 
Rs. 24) and averaged Is. lljd. (Rs. 3 as. 15, V). Vegetables were the 
chief produce, little was given to sugarcane or other superior crops. 
The new rates caused a fall in the rental from £2.>89 to £2078 
(Rs. 25,890- Rs. 20,780) or about twenty per cent. The details are : 


Piichhdpur Sun^^i/ Settlemmt, lS’t.i'53. 



Vil- 

Former 

Survey. 

Clabh. 

Tillafrc 

Tillaf^c. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

1 


Il8. 

Acre?. 

Rh. 

Ra. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

I ... 

11 ... 

2 

7 

13,42.0 

1J,402 

2802 

()fi70 

ii 

:) 2 10 
1 12 11 

2417 

14:iG 

2050 

im 

5210 

8012 

11,851 

13,001 

Total... 

9 

25,887 

0378 

20,781 

2 3 6 

385.S ' 

• I 

4131 

13,231 

24,912 


The result of the survey settlement, during the thirteen years 
ending 1864-65, was a rise in the tillage area from 9378 to 12,518 
acres or thirty-three per cent ; and in collection.s from £3245 to 
£4278 (Rs. 32,450-Rs. 42,780) or about tliirty-two per cent. During 
the same period ii.missiojis fell from .£21*8 (Rs. 2480) to £10 
(Rs. 100) or ninety. six per cent. The details^ are : 

Pdchhdpur Survpy RemfU^ 1853- JSG5. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Waste. 

Quit- 

Horit. 

CoIIec- 

tioiiH. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Oroz- 

ing 

Fei'M. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

. Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

18.'i2-53 ... 

0378 

20,781 

2481 

18,300 

3853 


3600 

10,464 

.32,4.54 

1853-54 ... 

10,027 

23,275 

104 

23,171 

3358 

2124 


10,0.50 

.3:(,221 

1864-65 ... 

9869 

23,005 


23,065 

3343 

2067 


9660 

32,725 

1866<66 ... 

10,28i 

23,275 

249 

23,026 

2882 

1.M31 

3111 

9>-39 

35,976 

1866-57 ... 

10,883 

24,056 

206 

23,850 

2.512 

1690 

2614 

97.39 

36,223 

1857-58 ... 

10,831 

23,776 

146 

23,630 

2.536 

1669 

23:jl 

9720 

35,681 

1868-.59 ... 

11,023 

23,943 

140 

23,797 

2363 

1560 

5344 

9899 

1 39,040 

1860-60 ... 

11,227 

24,157 

146 

24,011 

2193 

1431 

.5581 

9K.')e 

.39,448 

1860-61 ... 

11,429 

24,156 

146 

24,010 

1972 

1.349 

6H09 

10.747 

41, .566 

1861-62 ... 

11,610 

24,330 

130 

24,2«J0 

1817 

1285 

4.S02 

11,501 

40,003 

1862-63 ... 

11,686 

21,404 

130 

24,:^74 

1755 

1246 

6214 

11,564 

42,0.'>2 

1863-64 ... 

11,918 

24,506 

108 

24,458 

1563 

1168 

3441 

11. .506 

30,495 

1864-66 ... 

12^18 

25,5.32 

104 

25,428 

1645 

1201 

5362 

11,988 

42.778 

• 
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Chikodi, with 1 11 Governinont v'illagos, was measured between 
1849-50 and 1 852-53 and classed during 1 852 and 1853.^ The revised,, 
rates were introduced in 1853-54 and the settlement was sanctioned 
in January 1858 for the usual period of thirty years. Chikodi 
adjoined no Bclgaiim sub-divisions except Gokak and tlio Ankalgi 
potty division of JMehha 2 >iir. On the north-east, north, and west 
Chikodi was bounded by estate or Kolhapur territory. A small 
group of Kolhdpur villages lay in Chikodi and the Chikodi village of 
Bekcri was isolated in Kolhapur. Chikodi included 208 villages of 
which 141 were Government and sixty-seven wore alienated. I'ho 
Government villages covered 534 scpiai'o miles with 117,708 people 
or 221 to the square mile. Of the 208 villages sixty-two Government 
and thirty- nine alienated formed the Chikodi mamlatddir\s charge and 
seventy-nine Government and twenty-eight alienated villages wore 
under the Hukeri.mahalkari. Chikodi had two well marked natural 
divisions, the valley of the Ghatprabha and its feeder the ITarankashi 
in the south and thovalloy of the Krishna with its feeder the Dudh- 
gauga in the north. 'J'he two drainage arens were separated by a 
fitcep-sided trap tableland 300 to 400 feet above the two valleys. 
Except near the ITarankAshi where was much black soil, the southern 
lands WTro impoverished by the ruins of sandstoTic rocks, and, to 
yield good cro])s, required constant manuring. 'J'he central table- 
land was tJie poor shallow trap njjlaiid which is kiiowm as mah 
Especially close to tho Krishna the nortli had much rich black 
soil. The position of tho villages, in a tract from twenty-five 
miles from tho Sahyjldris in the west to about sixty miles in the 
east, caused much variety of climate in the different villages. Along 
the eastern frontier tho south-west rains w^ero uncertain and often 
scanty ; in the centre and wTst as a rule they were certain and 
suflicient, and some of the w'cstcrn villages were too wet for the 
better dry-crop tillage. In the central tableland villages the rain 
was somewhat scantier and less certain than in neighbouring low 
land villages. 

About niue-tenths of the population w^erc agricultural. Most of the 
inanufactui’iiig population were cloth-wcavers of whom there were 
'J034, over 500 in yamkanmardi, about 250 in Chikodi, and the rest 
scattered in small numbers, l^esidcs cloth -weavers about 800 earned 
ii living by lacquering, by dyeing, and by '\vcaving coarse blankets or 
himlis. The products of the handlooms wTre waistcloths, turbans, 
and other ordinary articles of local use. Especially in the west 
Chikodi was well off for markets. In many small towns within and 
near the sub-division weekly markets w ere held. The chief of them 
were Yamkanmardi, Daddi, Sadalgi, and Ghodgiri. Nipani and 
Sankeshvar, two alienated tow^ns, and Chikodi were places of con- 
siderable trade, convenient stations between the interior and the 
coast, w'ith w'hich a made road from Nipani over the Phonda pass 
gave easy communication. The centre and west of the sub-division ' 
were specially well ofF for roads. The Belgaum-Tdsgaon road, 
which W]as then being carried on to Satara, passed through it from 


^ Capt. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 180 of 12th May 1857, Bom. Gov. Sel, CXVUI, 1-16. 
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north to south by Daddi and Chikodi. This road again branched off 
at Gotur by Sankeshvar to Nipani and Kolhapur. Another road 
joined Chikodi with Nipani, another Hukeri with Chikodi, and 
another Gokak with Hukeri. Except in the wet west and south- 
west where ivdclmi -yari and other inferior grains were commoner, 
the chief grain crop was Indian millet or jvdru Wheat was 
sparingly grown in the east and in the Krishna valley villages. 
The use of manure was general. The husbandry was good, the fields 
were well tilled, and the landholders were well-to-do. As a border 
tract Chikodi suffered griev’ously during the eighteenth century 
troubles. In 1827 it passed from the Koihajnir *01001 to Iho British. 
In nine villages, at the t inie of the survey, t races of t he old crop 
rate system remained. This survived in the case of lo I I acres* of 
garden which had to pay a special and very heavy (U'ss when sugar- 
cane was grown. During the twenty years ending 1S52-5.S tillage 
rose from 75,715 to 83,057 acres or 0*7 per cent ; and dni*iiig tho 
twenty-six years ending 1852-53 the rovcniio for collection rose 
from £10.773 to £11,201 (Us. 1,07,730- Rs. 1,12,010) or four per 
cent. Durin^the same period remissions full from £508 (Us. 5080) 
in 1827-28 to £148 (Rs. 1480) in 1852-53 or seventy-four per cent. 
The details arc : 


Chikodi t loO Villaijes: Land Rf^venuvy 1S^7’ 
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1 1 
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Under tho survey settlement the 1 tl villages were arranged in 
seven classes ; forty-one in the first ; forty-four in tho seoj)nd ; 
twenty-seven in tho third; ten in the fourth ; nine each in the fifth 
and sixth ; and one in the seventh. Tho forty-one first class villages, 
with a highest dry-crop acre rale of 4,s. (Us. 2), were in the w(^st ami 
north-west of the sub-division and were most favoured both in 
climate and in markets ; the forty-four second class villages, willi a 
highest dry-crop acre mto oiSs.Gd. (Rs. IJ), were partly in the 
extreme west where the rains were somewhat excessive and partly 
to the oast of the first class villages where the rainfall was less certain ; 
the twenty-seven villages of the third class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of Ss, (Rs. 1 J), were to tho east of tho eastern group of the 
second class, many of them on the poor central tableland and w^rc not 
so well placed either for climate or for markets ; the ten villages of 
thefourih class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 23, 6d. (Rs, IJ), 
8 80-56 
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lay in tbe east where the rainfall was somewhat scanty ; the nine 
'villages of the fifth class^ with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2^. 
(Re. 1), lay in the extreme Bast where the rainfall was often scanty ; 
the nino villages of the sixth class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 1«. 9d. (14 a^.), lay in the south-west where the rainfall was too 
heavy for good dry-crop tillage ; Bekeyi the only village in the seventh 
class had a specially low highest dry-crop acre rate of Is. 6d. (12 as.) 
because it lay by itself about eight miles beyond the east border of 
the sub-division where the rainfall was very uncertain. Of a total 
area of 2473 acres of rico land found in fifty-one villages, all but 640 
were alienated. Nearly the whole of the rico land was in villages 
of the first second and sixth classes. In villages of the first and 
second classes a highest acre rate of IG^f. (Rs. 8) was adopted and in 
villages of the sixth a highest aero rate of 14s. (Rs. 7). Garden or 
Mgdyul cultivation covered 5622 acres of which 26S5 were Govern- 
ment and 2937 alienated. Water could generally be found at no 
great depth, and there were also many streams whose waters were 
used either by lifts or hudkis or with the help of^a channel by 
throwing fair weather dams across them. At tho time of the survey 
over 20()0 acres were under sugarcane. Tho old garden rates were 
excessively high. In five villages tho acre average was over £1 
(Rs. 10) and the whole average was 7gd. (Rs. 5 as. 4}^) a rate 
which the neglected state of many of the gardens shewed to be 
excessive. Under tlio survey settlement the highest acre rate was 
]2,v. (Rs. 6) and the average acre rate was 7s. &d. (Rs. 3|). 

The effect of the new assessment was a fall in the rental from 
£13,878 to £9962 (Rs. 1,38,780- Rs. 99,620) or twenty-eight per cent. 
The details are : 


Chikoiti Survey Seftlement, 1853-54. 
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Total ... 

141 

1,38,78(1 

I08,3.'i6 

99,021 j 0 14 9 

40,796 

14,813 

156,151 

1,14,434 


In 140 villages the result of the survey settlement, during 
the thirteen years ending 1 865-66, was a rise in the tillage area 
from 107,344 to 170,719 acres or fifty-nine per. cent; and in 
collections from £13,014 to £19,538 (Rs. 1,30,140-Rs. 1,95,380) or 
fifty per cent. During the same period remissions feU from £128/5 
(Rs. 12,350) to £4 (Rs. 40) that is a reduction of 99*75 per cent. 
The details^ are : 


1 Bom. liov SrI. CXVni, 84, 85. 
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The thirty-three and a half Government villages, of which thirty- PneMpur, 
one and a half were in the Ankalgi petty division of PAchhapur, 
were measured in 1851 and 1852 and classed in 1853 and 1854.‘ 

The revised rates were introduced on trial in 1853-54, and sanctioned 
for thirty years in January 1858. Under the mahAlkari were 
thirty-seven villages, of which five and a half were alienated. The 
remtuning two villages were part of tlic charge of the PAohhApur 
mAmlatdSr. The half village was BanibAgi whose settlement was 
made by Government, and half the proceeds handed to the sharer. 

The Ankalgi group lay immediately to the south-east of Chikodi. 

The villages were either in the valley of the Markandoyn or on the 
sandstone hills which shut in the valley. Most of the valley villages 
had superior soil and raised excellent dry-crops, ns tho monsoon was 
almost always abundant. The rainfall wiis somewhat loss certain 
near GokAk, and in the extreme west the rainfall was too heavy for 
rood dry-crops, 'fho thirty-three Government villages comprised 
**0 area of 62,877 acres and had a population of 16870 or 172 to 
the square mile. The comparatively low average poi)ulation was due 
to the large proportion of hill land, more than half of the area being 
unarable. The people were generally fairly off, especially in the 
valley villages. All but 387, most of whom were PAchhapur weavers, 
lived by apiculture. All the villages were well placed for markets. 

Within the tract were the markets of PAchhapur and Ankalgi, and 
at no inconvenient distance were the large trade centres of GokAk 
andBelgaum. There were also several minor markets. Twenty 
of the thirty-three villages came into the hands of the British 
Government on the fall - of the Peshwa, and the rest since then by 
lapse at different times. In the early years of English rule the land 
was surveyed and the measurements formed the basis of the revenue 
accounts since 1826-27. The old assessment continued in force.. 

It was unequal, hut, on the whole, was not excessive. In Ankalgi 
and Alur, the old average dry-crop acre rate exceeded 6». (Rs. 3). 

In twenty villages of PAchhApur the tillage accounts for the eight 


'Captain Anderson, Surv. Supt. 180 of 12th May 1857, Bom. Uov, S«L CXVIII. 
17-SM. 


Chikodi, tJ^ Villages; Surety Results, 1853 -tSSd. 
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.linn. 1«2r. were missine- During tlio twenty-BOven ywa 

aia to £2 (Us. 11:50 - 20) or niucty-e.glit per cent. Ihc details 
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Av.lhiaugl est .) oq not excessive 

tlio district iiud liad .1 - YilliiL'cs with a highest dry crop 

niiivliiU ; J Srj), included seme villages in the north-east 

acre ndo ol '>••;• ^ • V • • ■' r- .i..;!. frontier where the monsoon was 
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(K,. 141'-™ „.-e rate of 2.. M 
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“'““'''■ctaaSanrtlaa.l in Iha Lt eta. »a Ankt^ » 
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the second class weie f lie^atcd. Nearly the whole was in 
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new Jn The effect of the new rates w^ a faU in Oie 

£16sJio I12.53 (Rs. 16,830-Rs.l2,530) or 2o-5 i«r cent. 

The details are : 
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BounH Kittur itself the country was generally hilly. In the extreme 
Bouth'wostthe villages were close to hills which were covered with 
low brushwood, and were connected with the great Kdnara forest. 
In these villages the monsoon was much heavier than to the east. 
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In these thirty -three villages the result of tlio survey settleinent, 
during the thirteen years eliding JtSG5-()G, was a rise* iu tlie tillage 
area from 12,083 to acr(‘s or 2(>*G percent, and in collections 

from £2181 ^o £2438 (Us. 21,810 - Us. 24, 380) or 11*8 per cent. 
During the same period remissions fell from £170 (Us. 1700) to 
nothing. The details^ are : 

PdvhhupuVy oJ Villorjvt: Surrey AVs^/Z/x, IS/iJ- ISfiC, 


Forty villages of the Kittur petty division in Uidi wore measured 
in 1850 and 1851, and classed in 1853-54.^ The now rates were 
introduced on trial in 1853-51, and were sanctioned in January 
1859. The portion of the Bidi sub-division included in the potty 
division of Kittur was about twelve miles long and five to six miles 
broad. It was bounded on the north-east by Sampgaon and on 
the south-east by Dharwar. The villages were very irregular and 
“Las regarded Kittur the inalialkari^s head-quarters. 


mj-54. 


» Bom. Oov. Sel. CXVIII. 80,81. 

2 Captain Anderson, Surv. Supt. 180 of 12th May 1857, Bom. Gov. Scl, CXVIII. 
24-32. 
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and the dry-crop tillage was inferior. Along the east and in the 
Mai prabha valley the country was more open. It had much superior 
black soil, and in spite of somewhat excessive rain, good jvdri and 
other dry-crops were raised. The abundant rainfall and the waving 
character of the country were well suited for rice which was grown to 
a great extent and was the staple of the tract except in the east 
where dry-crops and rice were grown in about equal quantities. 
The mahdlkari's division had an area of 54,157 acres or eighty-five 
•square miles with a population of 31,108 or 360 to the square mile 
which the largo area under rice made possible.^ Of the whole 
population 1827 were weavers. Nearly half of them were in Kittur 
and the rest were scattered in greater or smaller numbers 
throughout the other villages. The people were well-to-do. The 
land-rent was on the w'hole moderate, and the high road from 
Dharwjir to Belgaurn ran north-west and south-east directly through 
the villages of the malidl, giving ready communication with both 
tliose large markets, each of which was about fifteen miles from the 
nearest point. All the villages formerly formed part iA the Kittur 
dvHiJiVs estate which lapsed to the British in 1824. In Kittur 
as in Sampgaon, though great inequality prevailed, the general 
average was by no means excessive ; it was kept down by the low 
assessinent on hind granted to bo reclaimed from forest at low rates, 
and newly made rice lands which boro only dry-crop rates. In 
some W'cstern villages the whole assessment was fixed on the rice- 
land and a certain jfi*ea of dry-laud was attached to each rice-field. 
This plan was adopted in many Bombay Karnatak rice districts, 
and prevailed largely through the wilder parts of Bidi. During the 
twenty-seven years ending 1852-53 in the forty Bidi villages tillage 
rose from 19,627 to 25,012 acres or twenty-seven per cent; and the 
revenue for collection from £3475 to £3865 (Rs. 34,750- Rs. 38,650) 
or eleven per cent. During the same period remissions fell from £226 
(Rs. 2260) to £3 (lls. 30) or 98’ 7 per cent. The details are : 

Kittin'f 4^^ Vilintjes: Land licn'miVy 1830*1853^ 


Year. 

Tilliwc. 

Renu's- 

Nioiie. 

For Col- 1 
Icctiojj. 1 

• 

Yi-lar. 

Tilliu^c. 

Remis- 

sions. 

For Col- 
lection. 

Arc-a. 

lU'iital. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Arros. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1826-27 ... 

111,627 

37,006 


.34,748 

1841-42 ... 

22,664 

37,219 

1685 

86,534 

1827-28 ... 


36.821 

1463 

36,368 

1842-43 ... 

22,702 

37.300 

g:i2 

86,668 

1828-2!> ... 

16.876 

36,403 

,^67 

3.-»,02r» 

184.3-44 ... 

22,2.56 

37,698 

272 

37,426 

1821) ;jo ... 

i!»,6s:» 

36,0.^>3 

2120 

33,0M 

1844-46 ... 

2-.:, 083 

36,986 

141 

36,845 

iK'U)-:n . 

1!»,470 

34,479 

3784 

30,6V».> 

1846-46 ... 

20,615 

32,870 

72 

32,706 

iH;n-;i2 ... 

19,309 

3.3,863 

2660 

31,213 

1846-47 ... 

21,6:i6 

33.823 


38,888 

1832-;W ... 

10,616 

33,677 

6991 

26,08jj 

1847-48 .. 

23, .360 

37,038 


87,068 

IWW.’M ... 

10,602 

31,416 

62.'i2 

20,164 

1848-49 . . 

24,616 

30,164 


89,164 

1884-:i.') ... 

19,704 

34,213 

4:i60 

20,863 1 

1840-50 ... 

2.'), 054 

39,518 

"67 

39,451 

)8:i5-:i6 ... 

19,709 

33,.'i50 

366.^ 

20,801 

iS.^O-.'il ... 

25,0.60 

38,640 


88,649 

18.'Ml-37 ... 

10,648 

32, .361 

2787 

20, *>74 

iB.'il-.W ... 

24,407 

38,176 


88.176 

ia-J7-38 ... 

20,624 

1 33,103 

1065 

;i 2 ,o:i 8 

1852-53 ... 

25,012 

38,682 

81 

88,661 

ias8-:i9 ... 

21,004 

36,710 

4376 

3i,;i.’{.''j 






I8:w.40 ... 

21,020 

1 36,662 

1688 

34,074 






1840-41 ... 

22,649 

36,880 

912 

36,068 

Average ... 

21,678 

36,978 

irao 

84,248 


Undqr the survey settlement the forty villages were brought 
under tki'cc classes, the first of six, the second of twenty-seven, and 


» Bom, Gov. Sol. CXVUl. 25. 
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the third of sevoii villages. The six first class villages^ with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 3«. 3d. (Rs. If), were Kittur, and fivo 
others in the east of Kittiir and north of the Malpmbha whoretho rains 
were heavy but not too heavy for dry-crop tillage ; the twenty-seven 
second class villages, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2 j?. 9d. 
(Rs. 1|), were in the centre, to the west of the first class and with 
heavier rain less suited for dry-crop tillage ; and the seven third 
class villages, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2/?. 3(L (Rs. 1 J), 
were in the south-west near the hills where the rain was too heavy 
for the better kinds of dry-crop grains. OJ 13,741 acres of rice 
land 5263 acres were alienated. t\)r all the villages a highest 
acre rate of 1C«. (Rs. 8), the same as in Sam])ga()ii, w'as fixed, 
and an average acre rate of 6.v. 3(^. (Rs. 3i). In eighteen acres of 
garden or a highest acre rate of fK (Rs. 41) was fixed and 

an average acre rate of 7s. 9d. (Rs. 3 J). The ellect of the now rates 
was a fall in the rental from £3978 to £3773 (Rs. 39,780- 
Rs. 37,730) or fivo per cent. The details are ; 

• Kittur Survey Settlement, 




FOIIMKR. 




SUIIVKY. 




Class. 

VlL- 

LAORS. 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Aero-rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Us. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

I 

C 

862(1 

r»no 

820f) 

1 0 11 

1811 

1002 

093.3 

0901 

11 ... 

27 

20,267 

13,43fi 

19,770 

1 7 7 

4.0HG 

2878 

18,022 

22,048 

Ill 

7 

10, HKD 

7912 

1 3 0 

22(W 

1030 

1 

10,18(» 

10,091 

Total ... 

4U 

39,782 

20.407 

37,720 

1 G 10 

8068 

5515 ; 

35,135 

43,240 


In the forty villages of Kittiir, during the thirteen years ending 
1865-66, the result of the survey settlement was a rise in the tillage 
area from 26,467 to 35,985 acres or thirty-six per cent ; and in 
collections from £3707 to £5518 (Rs, 37,070-Rs. 55,180) or forty-nine 
per cent. During the same period remissions fell from £689 
(Rs. 6890) to nothing. The details are^ : 

Kittur Su'n'ey Results, 1853- ISdG. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

sions. 

For 

Collection. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Kent. 

f5)llce 

tioiis. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Crazing 

Fees. 

• 


Acres. 

£19. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Aercs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1853-54 


26,467 

37,725 

6892 

30,833 

8(;6B 


i;n)o 

4277 

37.070 

1864-55 


30,123 

40,400 


40,400 

52.'.2 

3217 

12.51 

41.50 

1.5.801 

1866-56 


31,701 

41,003 

i'% 

40,806 

3700 

264.5 

113.5 

4187 

46,428 

1856-57 


32,544 

41,573 

221 

41,352 

2923 

2221 

1013 

44.55 

46,850 

1867-58 


33,283 

42,149 

14 

42,13.5 

2374 

1810 

88.5 

4699 

47,719 

1868-58 


33,391 

42,580 

11 

42,fi6fJ 

2331 

1775 

11.39 

47.59 

48,467 

1869-60 


33,087 

48,120 

11 

48,109 

1828 

1328 

1 13(i3 

47(W 

49,240 

1860.61 


34,388 

43,676 

11 

4.S,6(i5 

16.53 

1J86 

1419 

7123 

52,242 

1861-62 


35,212 

44,041 

11 

44,030 1 

1.51M 

1072 

1032 

7141 

53,703 

1862-63 


' 35,549 

45,203 

11 

45,192 

1347 

9.30 

1672 

7236 

54,100 

1868-64 


35,029 

45,538 i 

11 

4.5,527 

1094 

803 

1208 

7099 

53,8.84 

1864-65 


35,953 

45,687 ! 

8 

4.5, .579 

1099 

803 

2063 

7i:i9 1 

54,781 

1865-66 

..J 

1 

35,966 

1 

46,643 1 

... 

45,643 

1099 

803 

2159 

TiU 

55,176 


Chapter YII3E, 

* 

Adminietratioiiit^ 

, Survey, 

BUR, 

1858 - 54 ^ 


1 Bom. (Jov, Sel. CXVIIl, 82.83, 
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In 1855 tlie survey settlement was introduced into 125 villages 
of Bidi wliich were in tlie mamlatdar's charge, and into fifty-four 
villages of Pachhapur.^ In this year in Bdddmi seven quit-rent 
alienated villages, portions of detached alienated land in forty-three 
villages, and an allowance on account of abolished deshmuhhi rights, 
were resumed, llic revenue from all these amounted to more than 
i:l200 (Rs. 12,000). Many other lands were resumed by the Inam 
Commission. During this year a good road was made from 
Bagalkot to Siriir and continued from Siriir to Amingad. Another 
from Amingad to llungund and from Hungund to Ilkal opened 
communication between Belgaiim and Bagalkot, and means of ready 
transit from Bel gaum and Kaladgi w('re now available. A road from 
Rofin to Budangad and a line from Kittur to Nandgad were also 
constructed during this year. Those works cost £1 865 (Rs. 18,650) 
of wliich £1000 (Bs. 10,000) wore contributed by private persons.^ 

The Bidi sub-division, with 123 villages, was measured and classed 
in 1854-55.*^ The new rates introduced in 1855-56 were sanctioned 
on the 10th of May 1856. These villages included the whole of the 
western or Sahyadri portion of the sub-division. Rice was the 
staple crop as the rains were too heavy for the better dry-crops. 
The practice of knmri or wood-ash tillage prevailed largely in Bidi. 
^.ro preserve tlie trees, ihe ]iract ico was stopped in 1854. The order 
stopping wood-ash tillage was disregarded and could not be enforced 
without considerable expense. As the profils of wood-ash tillage 
were very groat, in 1856 (Jovernmont arranged that in each of the 
forest villages certnin lands sliould bo assigned for wood-ash tillage 
and divided into twoniy to iliirty acrcmimbcrs assessed at 3d. (2 
an acre. It suited tho landholders to take a number and till parts 
of it in rotation, for after two years’ cri^pping all clearings required 
six to ten years’ rest. villages wiu’O small and most of the 

people wore poor, though they were not so badly off as most forest 
tribes. ^IMie northern villag(js had the advantage of being within 
ton or fifto(ni mil(‘s of Belgaum. 4^ho avei’ago collections daring 
the ton years ending 1851-55 in the 123 villages, of which twenty- 
seven came into the liand.s of Government in 1854-55, were £1548 
(Rs. 1 5^480). The details arc : 

Bidi Bevfnuc', 1845-1855, 


Ykar. 

Onlloctions. 

Ykar. 

CoIluotinnH. 


R-=i. 


Rh. 

lS4:Vir. 

11,4SS 

1 87)0-51 

13,780 

1S4R-I7 

]i im 

lSf)l-.V2 .. 

Hi, 201 

1847-18 .. ! 

i.'i.irjo 

iH:*2-r)3 ... 

l.'>,078 

lS48-4» 

10,474 

lS.^8-.")4 ... 

lO.ft.V) 


14,l)8G 

... 

19,300 


1 Bom. (iov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1856, 24.3 - 245. Captain Anderson, Sttrv. Supt. 59 of 
th March 185.5, Mr. Bell, Collector, 221 of 10th March 1855, and Gov. Res, 3978 of 
27th April 18.55, and 1825 of 3rd May 1855, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 175 of 
‘’33-238,250-255. 

- Mr. Seton Karr, Collector, 565 of 27th May 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 t)f * 
18.56,239-256. 

^ Captain Anderson, Surv. Supt, 60 of 1st March 1856, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 164 of 
1856, 141.152. • 
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Under the survey settlement the 123 villages were divided into Chapter 
four classes with different rates of assessment. The first class Land 

included the villages nearest Belgaum with a sufficient rainfall for Administrat 
rice. As they approached the Sah} Adris the remaining villages fell . g 
in a lower and lower class, tho fourth class including those on the 
skirts of the hills. In the first class were thirteen with a highest X855 ie, 
diy-crop acre rate of Is. [)d. (1 4 ; in the second thirty -nine with 

a highest dry-crop acre rate of Is. 6d. (12 as) ; in the third fifty-four 
with a highest dry-crop acie rate of Is. 3d. (10 as.) ; and in the fourth 
seventeen villages with a highest dry-crop acre rate of Is. (8 os). 

The survey settlement lowered tlie rental from £1930 to £1813 
(Bs. 19,300 -Rs. 18,130) or six per cent After tho settlement all 
waste land of fair quality was promptly taken up Tho details are • 

Bidi Sun ey Si ttU ment, 18 oi 




Fokmfk 



Si R\ r\ 



C14SB 

ViL 

LAOK8 

Collec 

Tillage 

Wastt 

Total 

Highest Acre 
Rate 



tlons 








Rental 

Rental 

Rental 

Dr> 

crop 

Rico 

1801 65 



Rs 

Ra 

Rs 

Rs 

Kb a 

Rs a 

1 

13 

4486 

6784 

2668 

8362 

0 14 

7 0 

11 

39 

6078 

7100 

2326 

952b 

0 12 

6 0 

111 

64 

6836 

4604 

3418 

8022 

0 10 

4 8 

IV 

17 

1903 

642 

1022 

1561 

0 6 

4 0 

Total 

123 

10,302 

18,120 

0334 

27 163 



In the 123 villages of Bidi, during the twonty-sovon years ending 
1881-82, the result of tho survey settlement was a rise m the tillage 
area from 19,009 to 42,842 acres or 125 per cent , and in collections 
from £2017 to £3052 (Rs 2o,470-R& 30,520) or forty-mno per cent 
Daring the same period remissions fell from £345 (Rs. 3 150) to 
nothing. The details are : 


r di Survey Besulfs, 1855 ’1S8J 


Tbar. 

Tillage 

Remis ^ 
810118 

For 
( ollcc 
tion 

Waste 

Quit 

Hint 

^ Collec 
lions 

Area 

Rental 

Area 

Rental 

Clm/ing 

Fees 


Acres 

Rs 

Ra 

Rs 

Aefes 

Rs 

Rs 

Rm 

Rs 

1866 56 

19,009 

17,195 

3450 

13,746 

48,318 


‘>666 

41'’l 

20,474 

1866 67 

82,610 

19,666 


10,660 

34 809 

9239 

8683 

442u 

27 606 

1857 58 

34,918 

20,430 


20,430 

i6 169 

0401 

4010 

4380 

29 469 

1868 68 

37,609 

21,536 


21, '”35 

43 503 

8678 

1411 

4072 

20 618 

■ V; 

46,392 

22,008 


22,908 

20,831 

7460 

1276 

4083 

27 866 


48,383 

23,742 


23,742 

2 ( 1,074 

0761 

1164 

6013 

41,618 

■T c < 

60,167 

24,470 


24,470 

81 063 

0018 

2(i72 

7478 

44 020 

1 1. ^ 

48.695 

24,123 


24,138 

33 062 

0380 

1768 

7626 

84,617 


48,989 

24,431 

7 

24,424 

33,034 

0288 

1578 

1 7004 

43 606 

1884-65 

48,072 

24,827 


24,327 1 

34,367 

9415 

2086 

7608 

34,010 

1808-66 

46,954 

28,859 


28 860 ' 

36 208 

10,042 

1930 

7661 

34 449 

180647 

46,988 

23,620 

32 

28,588 

30,377 

10,^3 

1644 

7606 

32,888 

W7-88 

44,740 

23,232 

188 

28,099 

38,151 

10 870 

1807 

7600 

82,686 

1888-00 

41,991 

22,137 

40 

22,097 

41,178 

12,016 

1900 

7678 

81 674 

18^70 

41,449 

21,882 


21,^9^ 

48,122 

14,451 

1876 

7611 

01,818 

isn^Ti 

41,842 

21,827 


21,827 

48,6d2 

14 638 

2276 

7593 

81,696 

1871-72 

41,Bi9 

22,139 

3 

22,138 

47,770 

14,865 

1088 

7690 

%1.666 

1078-78 

42,546 

22,208 


22,268 


14,242 

1795 

7582 

81,646 

1070 74 

48.126 

1 23,446 


22,446 

48,909 

13,468 

1811 

7676 

81,888 


B go-67 
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Bidi Survey BesultH — continued. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Kemls- 

sions. 

For Col- 
lection. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Relit 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 

Fees. 


Acres. 

Rs 


Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

1874 -7f» 

48.60] 

22,676 


22,676 

43,433 

13,233 

1672 

7576 

31,924 

187 .V 76 

4»,S06 

22,(t4ri 


22,<'*46 

43,728 

13,264 


7570 

31,830 

lP7»i-77 

4.*1.414 

22,786 


22,736 

43,620 

13,173 

1403 

7679 

31,718 

1877-78 .. 1 

4a, IMS 

22,745 


22,74.5 

43,2.53 

13,124 

ion 

7579 

3l,:fd5 

lH78-7ft 

42,707 

22,667 


22,r.67 

46.9.56 

1.H.K33 

1041 

7570 

31,287 

1870-80 

4:i,o:iO 1 

22,028 


22,023 

47,-010 

13,577 

773 

7570 

31,275 

1880-81 

42.08:{ 

22,01 :i 


22,»i:{ 

3.5,810 

10, .51:5 

780 

7.580 

31,273 

1881 82 

42,842 

22,863 


22,8.3.5 

35,001 

10, .564 

76 

7605 

30,628 


In ten Pdchlwipur villages new rates were introduced in 1855-66 
and sanctioned in May 1856.^ Of these ton villages, all of which 
were atUiched to the fort of P«i.rgad, seven lay above the Sahyddris 
and three on the slopes or at the foot of the Sahy/idris. The survey 
settlement arranged the ten villages into two classes, a first class of 
live villages, with a highest dry -crop acre rate of 10J^.'^(7 as.) above 
the Sahyjidris, and a second class of five villages, with a 
highest dry crop acre rate of lOJd. (7 as.) ; of those five villages of 
the second class, three were on the slopes or at the foot of the 
Sahyd.dris, and two were at a great distance from the Belgaum- 
Vengurla made road. The rates on rice land, 12,’?. (Bs. 6) in the 
first and 10**. (Rs. 5) in the second class, wore a trifle higher than 
those proposed in Bidi for similar localities, and those on dry land were 
a little lower. The rice was grown solely for export and the dry 
crops for home use. The soil and climate of Pdchlulpur were slightly 
less favourable to dry crops than those of Bidi. The effect of the new 
rates was a fall in the rental from £210 to £18.3 (Rs. 2100-Rs. 1830) 
or about thirteen per cent. The details are : 

Pdchhdpur Surrey Settlemenfy IS55-5G. 


Clash. 

VlL- 

LAOKS. 

Former, j 

SruvKY. 



Collec- 

tions 

1854-66. 

Tilla/fe 

WnsU 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

IliKhcst 
Acre Rate. 

Rental. 

Rice. 

Dry- 

Crop. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1 . 

5 

1158 

1035 

412 

1447 

6 

0 7 

II. . . 

6 

030 

708 

223 

1021 

6 

0 7 

Total.. 

10 

2007 , 

1833 

m 

3468 

... , 



In 1860-61 survey rates were introduced for twenty years into 
forty-nine KdgVcid villages.- The Bclgaum share of the Kdgprdd 
estate ovjdgir included two parts; twenty-seven plain villages 
beginning near Kagvdd about ten miles south-east of Miraj and 
stretching south-east across the Krishna to below Yddvdd Uie 
mahdlkari^s division of Gokak ; and the Keni harydt^ a compact 


' Oapu Anderson, Surv. Supt. 50 of 1st March 1856,. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 164^ 
1856, J5C-154. 

‘ Capt. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 114 of 23rd February 1861, Bom, Qov. Rev.iteo; 
91 A. of 1861, 243.251, 
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group of twenty-two villages, whose centre was about 
Fourteen miles north-west of Belgaum. The plain villages 
were scattered singly or in small groups of three' or tour, the 
two extreme villages being about sixty miles apart. The villages 
included almost every variation of climate from nearly the best to 
the worst in Belgaum. They were generally mixed with the 
Government villages of Chikodi, Athni, and Gokak. The chief 
produce of the plain villages was wheat Q>ndjvdn\ The Keni karydt 
division was a rice district and lay immediately to the south-west 
of the south-western villages of Chikodi. 'J#he fall of rain was 
somewhat too heavy for the better dry -crops, rdgi and sdva being 
the chief dry grains. Rico, sugar-cane, and hemp were the staple 
products of the division, 'rho Kagvad estate lapsed in 1857-58 on 
the death of the chief without heirs. The old rates were moderate 
and were continued till 1880-61. Under the chief, most of the 
villages were mortgaged to bankers whose clerks took pai*t in the 
management and besides the land-rent levied extra cesses. The 
people wore «not very prosperous. The rates were very unequal, 
and there was no certainty of tenure, as a higher bidder might at 
anytime oust a holder. During the three years ending 1859-60 
the collections rose from £5700 (Rs. 57,000) in 1857-58 to £6127 
(Rs. 61,270) in 1859-60 or seven per cent and remissions fell from 
£370 (Rs. 3700) in 1857-58 to £79 (Rs. 790) in 1859-60 or 78*6 
per cent. The details are : 

Kdgmd Lavd Iifvenm\ lS67‘lSfiO. 


Chapter YZ^ 
Land 

Adminiptrat 

Survey. 

Kdgvddf 

mosu 




Lavm Tola 


Ykar. 

CnlleriioiiB. 

orPormniM'iit 

UodiiciiotiH 



Kh. 

Rn. 

Rh. 

18fi7 .*^8 


4062 

'.iUri 

1858-r>0 

Wl,8fi7 

4:n4 

DOf) 

18f>9r><) 


‘m2 

i 

788 


Under the survey settloinont the plain villages were arranged in 
six classes, the first containing two, the second one, the third five, 
the fourth three, the fifth ten, and the sixth six villages. The 
highest dry crop acre rate fixed for the first class was (Rs. 2), 
for the second 3«. Gf/. (Rs. IJ), for the third 2k. 9d. (Rs. IJ), for 
the fourth 2 k. 3d. (Rs. 1^), for the fifth 2h. (Re. I), and for the sixth 
Ik. 9d. (14 as.). The Keni korydt villages were formed into a 
separate group with a highest dry-crop acre rate of Ik. 9d. (14 uk.). 
In 1212 acres of Government garden laud scattered through the 
plain villages in the first three classes the highest acre rate fixed 
was 10 k. (Rs. 5) and the average 6k. (Rs. 3), and in the second three 
classes the highest was 8k. (Rs. 4) and the average 5k. (Rs. 2J). 
There was no garden land in Keni. In the Keni rice land the 
highest acre rate was 14k. (Rb. 7). The survey settlement raised 
the rental from £6127 to £6677 (Rs. 61,270 - Rs. 66,770) or 8*9 per 
. cent. The details are ; 
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Kdgvdd Survey SeUlement, 1860^61, 




FORMKR.' 


Survey. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage 

Rental. 

Tillage 

Rental. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry -Crop 
Acre Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

2 

13,298 

11,120 

188 

11,308 

2 0 0 

11. 

1 


T-ooe 

150 

7700 

1 12 0 

HI. 

5 

12,8.30 

1?,(>45 

WO 

12,975 

I 6 0 

IV. 

3 

3 '95 

3020 

130 

3769 

1 2 0 

V. 

10 

8227 

12,345 

703 

13, W7 

1 0 0 

VI. , 

6 

0624 

7257 

35 

7202 

0 14 0 

Ken i. 







1. 

22 

10,518 

12,221 

500 

12,781 

0 14 0 

Total .. 

4U 

01,200 

00,773 

2005 

08,868 



The origiual survey was thus completed in 1861. In 1880 the 
thirty years’ leases of the original survey begM to fall in. The first 
group which came for revision was 109 villages of Parasgad in 
1880. The details are : « 


BiUjaam K(nsio)i Survey, 1880-1884. 


CROIT' 

Vil- 

lages. 

Year 

Rental. 

Former. ^ Kc\ ision. 

Increase 

percent. 

Parasga<l 

109 

1880-81 

Rs 

1,20,009 

Rs. 

1,00,807 

40‘8 

Guk&lv 

70 

1883 84 

08,100 

84,332 

23-8 


In 109 Parasgad villages remeasurement was begun in 1877 and 
classing and dividing the laud into survey numbers or fieldsi 
according to the revision rules- adopted in DhArwdr, were 
completed in 1879.' In 1880, at the close of the thirty years 
lease, the revision of the origiual survey settlements was begun in 
109 villages of which 108 had been settled in 1849-50 and one 
Kotur in 1864-G5. One of the origiual 108 villages, Haro-Belvadi, 
was in Uharwdr ; the rest still formed^ the Parasgad sub-division 
of Belgaum. The area of this tract amounted to 840,736 acres or 
532 . quare miles, an increase of 0*3 per cent on the original survey, 
Parusgad lay in the south-east of Belgaum, with the town of ' 
Belgaum about twenty miles to the west and the town of Dhdrwdr 
about fifteen miles to the south. All along the southern frontier 
the sub-division marcbod with Dharwdr, and the south of it was an 
extension of the great Dhdrwdr black plain of regad or cotton soil. 
Through tho middle of the subdivision a plateau or range of highly 
quartzose sandstone hills stretched nearly east and west, underlying - 
the trap, which it separated from the primary formations (S ^ 
Dhdrwdr and Southern India. The soil south of the hills was black 
and of groat depth ; in the north and centre the soil was often 
sandy or a mixture of black' and brown. As regards the dry-^crop 
tillage the climate varied in different parts. In the western vUlagte 
the rainfall was very good and certain ; towards the east and north- ' 

— 

1 Mr. Fletcher, Surv. Supt. 1 A. of 20th March 1080 ; Col. Anderson, Svrv, CoMir. , 
300 of 3rd April 1880; Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 131 A of 1880, 260.387. 
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least the supply was less certain and less well timed. During the 
iHght years ending 1879-80 the rain retnms Tsned at Saundatti from 
1^77 inches in 1876-77 to 36‘78 inches m 1877-78 and averaged 
26'41 inches.* During the thirty years ending 1879-80 local 
produce prices had risen for Indian millet or jvdn from 124 pounds 
the rupee in 1850-51 to 23 pounds in 1879-80 or an increase ot 139 
per cent ; for millet or bdfii trom 1 24 to 24 pounds or an increase of 
417 per cent ; and for wheat from 124 to 11 pounds or an increase 
of 1027 per cent.^ 


Chapter 

AdnunlstratM 
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Parasffodf 
IhSO, 


Though not on any mam stieani ot ttaRic^ thh Parasgad villages 
were furnishod with local and trunk roads though most of them 
were merely fair weather tiacks After ram even the main 
Belgaum-Kaladgi road became impassable in places A (*oinpaiisou 
of the average returns for the ten years ending 1851) and 1879 showed 


*Th6 details arc Saundatti, 1872, 22 S? inches, 1873, 17 96, 1874, 27 74 
1876, 36 40 , 18?6, 15 77 , 1877, 36 78 , 1878, 27 80 , 1879, 2b 27 
^ The rupee prices in each )car at Saundatti and Murgodwerc 
Partugad P induce Rupee I tue^ IS^'O IbSO 


Year 

1 Saumiatti 

1 

1 bAf ADATTI 




Yfar 

I 



Jvan 

Bdj! 1 

Wheat 

Jvan 


Whtat 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


Pounds 

P( iiiids 

Pounds 

1860 51 

124 

124 

124 

1865 00 

J2 

10 

28 

1861 62 

120 

no 

120 

1 IHfOOr 

40 

41 

30 

1852 62 

no 

108 

no 

1807 08 

4i 

10 

22 

1861 54 

no 

108 

no 

1008 00 

58 

''0 

40 

1864 56 

06 

100 

)0 

1800 70 

50 

00 

41 

1865 60 

72 

72 

H 

18i0 71 

00 

(0 

48 

1850 67 

100 

84 

120 

1871 72 

00 

50 

5/ 

1867 68 

no 

88 

120 

1872 7J 

72 

78 

32 

1868 69 

104 

80 

112 

1873 74 

62 

32 

20 

1859 00 

''0 

60 1 

80 f 

1874 7i 

ro 

62 

6t 

1800 01 

70 

50 

70 1 

1876 70 

42 

40 

28 

1601 62 

72 

44 

08 

1870 7-" 

4. 

4 1 

24 

1802 03 

70 

60 

70 

1877 "8 

1 { 

13 

11 

180164 

7o 

60 , 

70 1 

1878 70 

24 

24 

11 

1864 06 

18 

10 1 

"1 

1879 80 

2J 

21 

11 



• 

Average 

68 

jlI 

62 


Year 

Mlrqod 

Year 

Murood 

Jvdn 

Bdjn 

Wheat 

Jvdn 

Bdm 

Wh<at 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Founds 


Pounds 

1 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1880 61 

128 

182 

118 

1865 66 

32 

32 

24 

186168 

128 

120 

114 

1866 67 

40 

48 

32 

1852 63 

124 

116 

no 

1867 68 

44 

52 

28 

1863 64 

124 

118 

no 

1868 60 

64 

60 

20 

1 1854 56 

104 

104 

90 

1860 70 

66 

64 

18 

1866 60 

80 

76 

60 

1870 71 

70 

hi 

i? 

1866 67 

104 

88 

114 

1871 72 

72 

64 

40 

1867 68 

no 

92 

112 

1872 78 

7t> 

84 

28 

1858 68 

112 

64 

no 

1873 74 

48 

86 

18 

1860-60 

90 

62 

76 

1874 75 

64 

64 

62 

1860-61 

88 

68 

72 

1875 70 

26 

60 

24 

1861-68 

84 

68 

66 

1876-77 

40 

48 

30 

1668 68 

78 

62 

70 

1877 78 

1 

14 

10 

1868 64 

76 

62 

72 

1878 79 

24 

24 

10 

1864 66 

12 

16 

14 

1670-80 

1 24 1 

1 24 

18 . 

m 

A\ erdge 

71 1 

05 

58 
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a spread from 122,932 to 162,378 acres in the tillage area and u| 
increasoin collections from£9703 to £12,003 (Rs. 97030-Rs. 1,20,030)« 
The following statement gives a summary of the details* : 

Parasgad Land liei)muc, 1849-1879, 


Year. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis 

siotis. 

Out- 

stand- 

inifs. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

]H4I).18rj9 .. 

]2‘2,9»2 

30,TB0 

97,030 

786 

3954 

isr.o-isoft ... 


8104 

1,17,167 



... 

lGi,M73 

6.M3 

1 ,20,020 

1G3 

2081 


During the thirty yews ending 1879-80 the population returnu 
showed a fall from 71,8G0 to 00,969 or fifteen per cent ^ ; of farm 
cattle from 20,846 to 14,149 or thirty-two per cent; of cowSj 
buffaloes and their young from 36,629 to 13,144 or sixty-four per 
cent; of sheep and goats from 36,406 to 16,780 or fifty-four per 
cent ; and of horses and ponies from 647 to 404 or thirty -eight per 
cent. Houses showed an increase from 15,580 to 17,109 or ten per 
cent carts Irom 560 to 2123 or 279 per cent ; wells and water-lifts 
from 534 to 709 or thirty -tlireo per cent ; and ponds from fifty- 
eight to sixty -two or seven per cent. The tillage, on the whole, 
was cjireful. The crops were chiefly dry-crops. In the southern 
black soils cotton w^aa abundantly grown every third year with 
wheat, jvdri, saflElowcr, and linseed. Of the red and sandy soils 


1 Tlie details arc : 


Parasgati^ lOS Villages : Tillage and Revenue^ 18lt9-lS7l). 


Ykau. 

Tillaqk. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Rent. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Out 

stand- 

ings. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rctnis- 

sioiis. 

For 

Collcc- 

ti<iii. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Crazing 

Fees. 


Acres. 

Us. 

Us. 

Ks. 

A<tcs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1849 .^0 

89,422 

71,3.39 

6178 

0.5,16<3 

46,90f) 

24,614 

3417 

33,800 

1,02,383 

10,660 

ls60-ril 

94,421 

70,0.59 


70,059 

48, .561 

24,725 

3:143 

29,812 

1,09,214 

26,602 

1861-62 

107,392 

80, .3.32 


80,332 

37,'*04 

1.5,045 

24.53 

29,748 

1,18,633 

2288 

1862-6:1 

l‘.:.'>,032 

1,00,1.69 

1102 

99,067 

36,244 

44,020 

1S28 

20.581 

1,80,466 


l86:{-64 

123,7.38 

JI9,(;89 


OO.ohO 

32.00) 

12,;i86 

1816 

34,284 

1,;15,789 

io 

1861-65 

i:iO,717 

1,0.5,109 

47 

1,0.5,1.52 

26,981 

84.55 

814 

31,241 

1,40,107 


'»G 

i:l2,072 

1,00,082 

20 

1,00.056 

2.5,612 

7666 

806 

34, .572 

1,41,434 


I8..n 67 

139,278 

1,09,.592 


1,09,.592 

20,720 

5486 

711 

31,570 

1,41,882 

17 

18.»7 6S 

142,(».36 

1,11,020 

1 

1,11,026 

18,614 

44.55 

641 

34,420 

1,40,005 


1868-69 

144,011 

1,12,171 


1,12,171 

16,;j4.5 

3620 

520 

34,354 

1,47,054 

... 

1869-00 

1 10,064 

1,12,994 


1,12,001 

H,516 

2013 

.537 

.34,853 

1,48,384 

... 

1800-01 

149,283 

1,14,3.58 


1,14, 86a 

13,044 

2424 

637 

38,261 

1,53,266 

... 

1801-02 

1.51,711 

1,1.5,714 


1,15,714 

12,006 

2221 

7.57 

41,332 

1,57,803 

... 

Ib02-ri3 

16:1,409 

1,16,428 

... 

1,10,428 

10,940 

1097 

651 

41,333 

1,68,412 

.rt 

180.3-04 

lf.9,031 

1,17, .5-17 

... 

1,17,547 

4887 

880 

578 

41,660 

1,50,786 

... 

1804-0.5 

100,921 

1,18,832 

... 

1,18,8.32 

4661 

8:i3 

681 

41,680 

1,61.108 


] 80.5-00 

101,302 

1,18,614 


1,18,014 

4848 

861 

048 

4.5.010 

1.64.281 

... 

1800-07 

101,0.53 

l,lb,840 


1,18,840 

4705 

861 

506 

43,658 

1,6.3,100 

... 

1807-08 

101,026 

! 1,19,121 

... 

1,19,121 

4806 

678 

303 

43,475 

1 1,62,989 

... 

1808-09 

100,814 

1,10,120 

.. 

1,19,120 

6504 

1264 

449 

43,641 

1 1,68,110 

• •■a 

1809-70 

100,798 

1,19,828 

... 

1,19,328 

6070 

1381 

827 

43,010 

1,04,066 


1870-71 

161,400 

1,10,787 


1,10,787 

6777 

1310 

625 

43,627 

1,64,089 

... 

1871-72 

1101,608 

1,19,090 

... i 

1,10,900 

6077 

i:i50 

550 

43,160 

1.63,690 

... 

1872-73 

1 101,918 

1,20,070 

... 

1,20,070 

6802 

1382 

708 

43,505 

1,64,288 

... 

1878-74 

162,542 

1,20,408 


1,20,403 

6430 

12.38 

373 

48,477 

l.tM,262 


1874-76 

1 02.800 

1,20,370 


1,20,379 

6170 

1189 

540 

43,772 

1,04,691 


1876-70 ...1163.046 

1,20,46.5 

... 

1,20,46.5 

6070 

1158 

461 

44,366 

1,65,982 


1 1870-77 

IH.3.222 

1,20,503 

1628 

1,18,875 

6186 

1224 

458 

44,106 


16, (iw 

1877-78 ^ ...116.3.280 

1,20, .521 


1.20,521 

6111 

1203 

288 

44.468 

1,66,277 


1878-79 ^...' 

162,002 

1,20,446 

... 

1,20,440 

6538 

1803 

307 

43,004 

1,64,747 



^ The fall was supposed to Vje due to the famine and to the disease and ontigri^tteti^ 
which Hccompanicd it. Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 131 A of 1880» 275. 
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graiiij pulse, and oilseeds were the usual produce. As a rule those 
soils were devoted to early or an/ crops and as much manure as 
possible was given them. During the thirty years ending 1870-80 
garden tillage nearly doubled, the perennial streams from the hills 
being used for irrigation. The chief garden crops were sugarcane, 
plantains, and vegetables. Plantains were chiefly grown in tlio 
flnest well gardens of Manoli. Inchal and Markumbi had fine 
vegetable gardens watered by channels from hill streams. Most 
Malprabha villages had flourishing gardens watered by lifts from 
the river. The chief crops wc're^ntr/ both the |)arly or rod and the 
late or white covering forty-two ])er cent, cotton covering fifteen, 
wheat nine, bdjri five, and fur three per cent. Miirgotl wns Iho 
most important local market and the centre of the local cotton 
trade. The growers sold their cotton to the dcnilers wlio sent it tw 
Vengurla. In amount of weekly sales Manoli and Saundatti 
ranked next to Murgod and to their markets the produce of tho 
local looms was brought for sale. Small weekly markets hold at 
Assundi, Yafekundi, and Hirckop were of no importance. Of about 
600 cotton and woollen looms most wore in tho towns of Murgod and 
Manoli, where wore also a considerable number of dyers and calico 
printers. Of tho population about 51 percent were agricultural, 15 
per cent part agricultural, and 34 per cent non-agncultural chiefly 
in Saundatti and Murgod. Tho people wore better off and tliriftier 
than the Deccan landholders. About one-third of the fields wero 
sublet and two-thirds wore tilled by the holders themselves.^ The 
presence of a largo trading population and latterly tho pressure of 
the famine Lad caused a very groat number of sales, leases, and 
mortgages. Between 1875 and 1878 the ordinary salejirico of land 
ranged from twice to 1 33 times the yearly assessment. J n leases the 
payment was always in a lump sum in advnnce; mortgages wore 
uncommon, Themortg.igec usually tilled the land instead of receiving 
interest on his capital, while tho Government nmt was paid somotiin(»s 
by himself and sometimes by the owner of the land. In Parasgad tho 
^former survey was found tc^have classed the good soils too low and 
the poor soils too high. As in Dharwdr a system of jiartial reclassing 
was adopted enough to ascertain tho former standard. All watered 
land was reclassed to ascertain changes in area and water supply. 
Under the revised assessment the villages weie arranged in five 
classes. The first class contained eighteen villages lying along the 
south-western border, for which a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 
3d, (Rs. 2i) was fixed ; the second, including the two towns of 
Saundatti and Murgod, comprised thirty villages in a line along 
the north-east of the first class and between them and the 
range of hills, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3.9. 6d. (Its. 1 J) ; 
the third class consisted of twenty-nine villages, including the 


Chapter VXIX} 
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1 The proportion of the land sublet, 3.3} per cent, is large and is accounted for in 
port 1^ the turge proportion of alienated or tnam land in the group, indmddrM as a 
efaUM finding it more convenient to sublet their land. The non-agncultural ^KipulatiOn 
was also numerous m the group, and where such is the case the proportion of 
.If^d sublet is almost always high. Mr. W. M. Fletcher, Surv, Supt. 1 A of 30th 
l&rch 1880. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 131A of 1880, 277. 
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*<flUkpterTin. town of Manoli, immediately to the north-east of the second claiHI^ 

'*■ with a highest dry-crop acre rate of Ss. (Rs. IJ); the fourth classy df 

Administration* seventeen villages^ to the north-east of the third class, with .a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 28. T^d. (Rs. ly^) ; and the fifth clasa 
^eviuon Purvey; fifteen villages lying together in the northern corner of the silb* ' 
^2880^* division, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 29. 3d (Rs. 1^)*^ 

The rice land amounted to about fifty -two acres of which twenty 
three were private and twenty -nine were Government land ; the 
Government rice land was assessed at an average Sere rate of 5s. 
9 ^ 0 ^. (Rs. 2 an. 14J). The garden land had increased from 505 acres 
in the 1849-50 survey to 972 acres at the revision or ninety-two 
per cent. Of the 972 acres, 559 were Government and had an 

average acre rate of 59. 5|d. (Rs. 2 as. llii). Land under wells 

which had been in existence at the former settlement was assessed 
within the highest dry crop aero rate, while land under new wells 
received no additional rate for irrigation. For wells that received 
water by soakage from Government reservoirs the usual addition 
up to double the dry-crop rate was made. The total bag-watered 
or motasthal area had risen from 389 acres to 732 acres and the 
patasfhal or channel-watered from 116 acres to 240. Of the 
channel- watered area 128 acres were Government and were assessed 
at a highest acre rate of 166. (Rs.8) giving an acre average of lls* 

4id. (Rs. 5 08 . 11). The new rates caused a rise in the rental from 

£12,067 to £16,987 (Rs. 1,20, 670-Rs. 1,69,870) or 40*8 per cent 
The details are : ramv/ad Rtpu,u»i SiUUmetd, 1S80. 




bORVKY 



Revision Sdr\ky. 




Class 

ViL 

Tillage 

Tillafirc 

Waste 

Totol 

Increase 

Hlftost 

LAOBS 

Aroa 

Rental 

Area 

Rental 

Area 

Rental 

Area. 

Rental 

of As- 
sessment 
percent 

crop 

Acre 

Rates, 

I. 

II 

III . 
IV. 

V 

18 

so 

20 

Vj 

15 

Acres 

»J,81S 

4O,0J0 

;W,400 

2^,870 

27,271 

Hr 

30,5S5 

34,300 

20,407 

14,053 

0236 

Acres 
84,0»»4 
41, Ml 
3S,»80 
31,072 

1 28,002 1 

Rs 

55,0«*7 
50,4.18 
35,140 
17,723 
11,400 ' 
1 

Acres 

50 

714 

1265 

1130 

1701 

Rs 

74 
234 
365 
310 
232 1 

Acres 

34,144 

42,047 

40,251 

24,202 

20,703 

Rs. 

55,171 

60,672 

85,505 

18,088 

11,701 

1 

606 

47 0 

82 6 
26-1 
24*8 

Rs. a. 

2 2 

1 It 

1 8 

1 6 

1 8 

1 lotal 

100 1 

1GS,364 

120,600 

1 105,487 

160,867 1 

4860 

1215 

170,347 

1.71,082 

40*8 

... 


Oohik, seventy villages of Gok4k were measured in 1880-81, and the 

1883 84^ revised settlement was introduced in 1883-84.^ The villages formed 
an irregular compact group whose greatest length was from west to 
cast, and whoso breadth was greatest along the eastern bord^l*' 
obliquely north-west and south-east. The sub-division was cromed 
from east to west by the sand-stone which divided the primary rock 
of the south from the Deccan trap. In the sand-stone tracts^ the 
soil was generally middling or poor ; in the trap tracts there wa»^ 
the usual mixture of poor shallow soil in the uplands and of de0|j^ 



1 Bom. Qov. Rev. Comp. 1062 of 1881. Of these seventy villages 47 af tSiS 
Gbk4k Bul -division had been settled in 1849-50 ; ten of the oM YidvAdjbftty 
division had been settled in 1851-52 ; one lapsed village had been fettled in 
and twelve of the old KAgvAd estate had been settled in 1860-61 tor twenty ysaiti 
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black soil in the lowlauds. To the sooth and west of the sub- 
division stretched a low rugged range of sand-stone hills thickly 
covered with low brushwood and cactus. The river Ghatprabha 
crossed the western border round the northern side of tho hills, 
and found its way south-east for a few miles ; it then leaped some 
200 feet over the Gokak falls, turned north-cast, and passed into 
the Mudhol state over the eastern border of the sub-division. The 
third of the sub-division which lay north of the Ghatprabha was 
chiefly an open tract of trap. South of tlie river, except in the east, 
sand-stone prevailed and the country was open ^ud waving except a 
rugged and broken tract in the west of Gok^k. In tho extreme east 
and along the banks of the Ghalprabha and largo streams, was much 
black soil. Elsewhere the land was sandy an<l poor. I'lio climate 
varied greatly in different parts, tho rainfall which in the west was 
generally good and certain, further east became more and more 
scanty. The country about YddvAd was in the belt of doubtful 
rainfall which was found everywhere in the Deccan at a certain 
distance from the Sahy^dris. In this part of tho belt the rainfall was 
untimely rather than scanty. During the eight years ending 1879-80 
the rain returns varied at Gokd.k from 14*02 inches in 1876-77 
to 31*25 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 21 52 incheia.^ During 
the thirty years ending 1878-79 local produce prices had risen for 
Indian millet or from 100 pounds in 1849-50 to 22 pounds 

ih 1878-79 or an increase of 354 per cent ; for millet or hajri, from 
96 pounds to 23 pounds or an increase of 317 per cent; and for 
wheat, from 80 pounds to 10 pounds or 700 per cent ^ 

The sub-division was well supplied with roads. By Sankeshvar 
it had communication with the port of Vengurla by tho Amboli 
pass, and by Nipani and tho Phoncia pass with the port of Devgad. 
There was easy communication with tho great Belgaum- Poona 
road ; with Belgaum, Kaladgi, and Nargimd by minor made roads 
serviceable except during the heaviest rain. I'hc whole country 
was now open to trade while at tho former settlement tho only 
crossing of the Sahyadris fit for carts was the old Rdra pass. 

The result of tho rise in produce prices and the opening of roads 
had been in the forty-seven villages of the old Gokak sub-division, 
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^ The details are: Gok4k town, 1872, 20*73 inches; 1873, 1577; 1874, 18*84; 
1875, 2474 ; 1876, 14 02 ; 1877, 31*25 ; 1878, 24*54 ; 1879, 2*2 *26, 

* The details are ; Ookdk Produce Rup^e Pitce*, W/) I^7U 
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64 

43 
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The average for jvdri was fifty three pounds ; for hftpi fifty four pounds ; and for 
wheat, thirtj-uioc pounds. 
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compaiing the average* of the ten years ending 1859 and the ten 
years ending 1879, a spiead from 05,103 to 86,273 acres in the 
tillage area and an increase m collections from 43671 to £4610 
(Hs 36,710 - Rs. 46,100). The following statement summarises the 
details ^ 


Ookak 47 VtHatfLk Land liimnuf, I 84 D 1880, 
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During the tliiity years ending 1870-80, in the fifty-eight villages 
settled betwofii 1840 and 1851, the letuins showed a fall, in 
population troni 46,0 J7 m 18 19-50 to 12 j62 in 1S79-80 or about 
nine per (ont^, in farm c.ittle from 11,524 to 10,143 or twelve per 
cent, in ( ows buffaloes, and tlicir younq from 24/j,51 to 12,644 
01 {ort> nine per cent, 111 sheep and goats from 21,839 to 14,345 or 
korty-two p(»r eent , and m hoiscs and pomes Irom 315 to 247 or 
21 0 poi (ent Ifoiises showed a use trom 10,092 to 11,989 or 18*8 
pei tenl , caits fiom 100 to 539 01 tOS pet cent , wells and water- 
lifts fiom 353 to 805 <n 128 ])ei cent, and ponds from twenty- 
three to twenty-loui 01 four pci cent ^ 
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The chief crops iu the Gokak villages were : Indiau millet 
both red and white covering 38*98 per cent, millet thirtcon per 
cent, and cotton eleven per cent of the area under tillage. 
The villages were well supplied with roads. Weekly markets 
were held at Gokak where goods worth £900 (Rs. 9000) were 
sold, at Yadvdd where goods worth £90 (Rs. 900) were sold, at 
Mamddpur, and at Aukalgi. The weaving of cotton and woollen 
cloth supported G14 looms 420 of which were in the town of 
Gokak. Most of the weavers wore Lingaynts who also dyed 
cloth. The costly cotton fabrics of Gokak found a market iu 
Kolhapur, Miraj, Bijjipur, and other largo^ towns. Of the 
population of r)l,r)39 or 112 to the square mile about 48^ percent 
were agricultural, 12.J part-agricultural, and 39 n on-agricultural. 
The people were fairly off. Sales of land wore rare and the terms 
varied greatly. Loaac.s and mortgages were much commoner than 
sales. Tho garden lands received mo.st attention and labour, and 
had tho benefit both of manure and of changi^ of crop. In the 
poorer dry-crop soils tillage was often careless. Only in tho 
western villages where rainfall was certain, was much of the 
unwatered land manured. Tho chief garden crops were sugarcane, 
plantains, wheat, and vegetables. Under the former assessment 
too little difference had been made between tho rates in good and 
in poor soil ; tho former classification was unduly low in good soils 
and too high in poor soils. A larger proportion than usual of the 
Gok^k lands wero remeasured and reclassod. (\)nsidering tho 
improvement iu roads and the rise iu produce prices Colonel Andorsou 
thought that some addition to tho old rates might fairly bo njade. 
Under the revision settlement tho villages were arranged in six 
classes. The first class of three villages iu tho e.xliemo west 
above tho hills, wiHi a favourable climate for dry-e.rof) tillage 
was assessed at a highest dry-crop a(jrc rate of 4;?. 3r/. (Rs. 2J) ; 
the second class of two villages, Dliupdal and Gokak, botli with 
a worse climate than the first class but with t\m advantage of 
a specially good maikot, wore as.sossed at a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of Ss, M. (Rs. lJJ;the third class of ten villages, in a 
belt along the foot of tlie hills with a climate much like Gokak, was 
assessed at a highest dry -crop acix) rale of 3.v. (Rs. 14) ; tlu^ fourth 
class of twelve villages, iu u. belt oast of the third class and with 
a worse climate, was assessed at a Jiighest dry-crop acre rate of 
2^. 7^d. (Rs. ; tho fifth class of twenty-threo villages, still 
further east and with a still less favourable climate, was a.ssessed at a 
highest dry crop aero rate of 2s, 4 Jr/. (Rs. 1 and the sixth class 
of twenty villages, still further in the plain with a risky rainfall, 
was assessed at a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Ke. 1). Of 
seventy-six acres of rice laftd forty-.seven wore Government and 
twenty-nine private. An average acre rate of 3.s-. 3d. (Rs. 1 1) was 
proposed. Of 3699 acres of garden lands 2082 were Government 
and were assessed at an average acre i*ate of 2.v. \d, (Re, 1 jjsA), 
Land under wells which were iu existeuce at tho former settlement 
was assessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate and no Jiddition 
owing to irrigation was made to the as.sessmeiit of lands under new 
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wolla.' All wells whose water supply was enhanced by soaking^ from 
Government ponds had tho usual additional assessment uj) to 
double the dry-crop rate. 1’he total bag-watered area had risett. 
from 2380 to 3080 acres and the channel-watered from two to 
nineteen acres. Of the channel-watered acres, sixteen were 
Govern muni with an average acre i*ato of 6«. (Rs. 3 as* ?)[)• 

The effect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £6810 to 
£8133 (Jis 08,1 00 -Its. 81,330) or 23*8 per cent. Tho details are : 
(ioLak Jif union St ttlemi ntf 18S3-84- 
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3'he following *stateincnl“ shows the chief changes in remissions, 
revenue for collection, and cuitstandings, since the introduction ef 
tho revenue survey. 31iese details show that the Government 
demand has risen troni JLG7,512 (Hs. 6,75,120) in 1819-50 to £86,780 
(Rs 8 67.800) in 1881-82, tho revenue for collection from £65,518 
to b82, 190 (Rs. 6,55,1 80 -Rs. 8,21,900), and tho remissions from 
£1995 to 11-590 (Rs. 19,950- Rs 4.5,900). During the same period 
the outstandings have fallen from £2,1 52 to£23 (Its.21,520-Rs.230). 
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Id 1864-G5 twenty-two inches of rain fell. The monsoon sot in 
favourably early in Juno and was heavy in July, partial in August 
and September, and short in October. Tho outturn of what had 
promised to be a specially fine early harvest was below the average. 
Locusts damaged the crops in Sampgaon and Parasgad. Tlio 
supply of fodder was abundant. Except a few cases of cholera 
and bad fever in Bidi, public health was good.^ The collections 
were £134,043 (Rs. 13.40,130), £23 (Rs. 230) were remitted, and 
£2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. The rupee prhjo of Indian millet or 
jvari was twenty-one pounds. 

In 1865-GO twenty inches of rain fell. I’hc season was not 
favourable and tho crops were barely average*^ Besides from 
scanty rain the crops in two sub-divisions su Herod from locusts. 
There was some cholera but public health was gi'iierally good. 
Cattle were healthy, tho mortality being slight. Collections fell 
from £131,043 to £127,073 (Rs. 13.10,130 - Rs. 12,70,730), £22 
(Rs. 220) were remitted, and £6 (Rs. GO) left outhtanding. Tho rupee 
price of Indjp.n millet rose from twouty-ono to eighteen })ounds. 

In 1866-67 twenty-seven inches of rain fell. Tho monsoon 
began favourably about the middle of June.* In the latter part of 
the month it held off for somo time. But during July and the 
first fortnight of August tho fall was general and beneficial. Jn 
the second fortnight of August and the first fortnight of Septomber 
there was little rain, and, in the latter part of yoptembor, the fall 
was heavy in some places and scanty in others. In October the 
fall was again general and favourable to the early liarvest and to 
the sowing of tho late crops. In November no rain fell and tho 
rice suffered but except on plain and gra\elly soils, tho laic crops 
throve well. ‘Cotton was healthy and promising. 'I'lio season was 
about an average one, and public healtli was generally good. A 
few cases of cholera and fever occurred esp(*cially m Bidgaiim 
and Bidi. Collections rose from £127,073 to €128,730 (Ks. 12,70,730- 
Rs. 12,87,300), £25 ^Rs. 250) were remitted, ami £17 (Rs. 170) left 
outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from eighteen to 
forty pounds. 

In 1867-68 twenty-six inches of min fell. After tho first 
falls of rain in Juno which enabled tho husbandmen to sow their 
early crops, July August and September passed with very little 
rain.^ A heavy fall in October saved the early harvest and secured a 
more than average late harvest. Public health was generally good. 
The collections rose from £128,730 to £131,372 (Rs. 12,87,300- 
Rs. 13,13,720), £53 (Ks. 530) were remitted, and £55 (Rs. 550) loft 
outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from forty to forty- 
four pounds. 

In 1868-69 twenty-nine inches of rain fell. At tho beginning 
and up to the middle of the monsoon the fall of rain was general 
* and sufficient. The latter rains were short and both the early and 
the late harvest suffered. Still the season was not unfavourable 


'’The Collector, 1508 of 22n(l Pcc. 1864. * Bom. Gov Rev. Rec. 75 of 1866, 50 

’Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 57 of 1867r 7. *Bgm, Gov. Rev. Rec. 59 of 1868, 318. 
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and public health on the whole was good.^ Collections fell from 
£131,372 to £127,090 (Ks. 13,13,720 - Rs. 12,70,900), £26 (Es.260) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The rupee price of 
Indian millet remained stationary at forty-four pounds. 

In 1869-70 twenty-eight inches of rain fell. The monsoon began 
well." Later on in Se[)tembor, in the first fortnight of October, and 
in November, the rainfall was scanty and the crops suffered. But a 
late fall turned a short into an unusually good harvest. Except 
much fev(?r in Bidi public health was good. Cattle -disease 
])rovailed slightly. '^10 collections rose from £127,090 to £128,348 
( Rs. 12,70,900 - Rs. 1 2,83,480), £22 (Us. 220) were remitted, and there 
were no outstandings. The rupee price of Indian millet rose from 
forty-four to thirty-three pounds. 

In 1S70-71 thirty-tlircc inches of rain fell. The south-west rains 
b(*gan favourably but owing to the unseasonableness of the latter 
j-ains the early crops, especially the rice, suffered and the sowing 
of l]l(^ late crops w’us kept back.-* 1'he early harvest was good 
and the late harvest was moderate. Cotton suffered •from excess 
of moisture. Public liealth w^as good exce])t slight fever in Bidi. 
'rhe eolh'ctions fell from £128, 34S to £127,494 (Us. 12,83,480- 
Rs. 12,7 1,9 10), £27 (Us. 270) w^ore remitted, and notliing was left 
outstanding. The* rupee })rico of Indian millet fell from thirty-three 
t(» foj't y-tln •C(' pounds. 

In l(S71-72 twenty-tliree inches of rain fell. Except in the east 
and noi'th Avlu-re i}i(5 fall was short the rains began well. Rain 
was very scanty in July and Indian millet was withering in August 
wlu'ii a fall saved it.'^ A general fall late in Soj)t ember secured the early 
harvest and lieljjed the sowing of the late harvest. The early crops 
were below t In? av(U’agt', but tbe laic harvest Avas fair. The collections 
fell from 1127,494 to £120,711 (Us. 12,74,940-Rs. 12,67,410), £22 
(Us. 220) w(T0 remitted, and £7 (Us. 70) left outstanding. The rupee 
price of Indian millet rose from forty-three to twenty-six pounds. 

1 n 1 872-73 twenty-fi\ e inches of rain fell. Except in Belgaum the 
rainfall Avas not seasonable for rice in Bidi, Sampgaon, and Chikodi.’ 

Avinds in October and heavy rain in December Avhen the crop 
Avas lying cut, damaged wdiat AA^ould otberwiso have boon a good 
i*arly harvest.'^’ December rain helped the late harvest, and 

cotton and Avheat Averc good. Cholera was Avidespread but mild, 
'riio tillage area rose from 1,106, (MS to 1,107,039 acres and the 
eollect ions from £126,711 to £126,914 (Us. 12,67,410-Rs. 12,69,140), 
£22 (Rs. 220) Averc remitted, and £8 (Us. 80) left outstanding. The 
rupee price of Indian millet fell from tAventy-six to tliirty-tAA^o pounds. 

In 1873-74 iwenty-tAvo inches of rain fell. In Bidi and 
Sampgaoii the early crops suffered slightly from want of rain and 
in Sainpgaon and Cliikodi from locusts; in other sub-divisions the 


^ Boui. Gov. Xiev. Rec. 05 of 1869, 253. 

"The Rev. Coinr. S. D. 74 of 7th January 1870. 
■* Bom. (iov. Rev, Rcc. 95 of 1871, 83-84. 

Bom Gov. Kev. Keo. 81 of 1872, ,3.38. 

'' The Kcv. Comr. 6369 of 31st December 1872. 
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mrlj harvest was not below tlic average, and the late crops woro 
good except in Gokak and Atlini where they were damaged by 
scanty rain and dry winds.^ The cotton was middling. Fever 
prevailed in Bidi and a few cases of dengue fever occurred in 
Sampgaon. Slight cattle-disease prevailed in Chikodi. The tillage 
area rose from 1,107,039 to 1,113,083 acres and the collections from 
£126,914 to £127,056, (Rs.l2,(>9,140-Rs. 12,70,560); £87 (Rs.870) 
were remitted, and £40 (Rs. 100) left outstanding. The rupee price 
of Indian millet fell from thirty-two to forty-four pounds. 

In 1874-75, forty-one inches o[ rain fell.# The early crops 
suffered from excessive rain and the Into crops except cotton which 
was bad were fair * Fever and ague prevailed in Sampgarin, Bidi, 
Gok&k, and Athni, and cattle-disease }ip])c*arod in Sampgaon, Buli, 
Chikodi, and Atlmi. The tillage area rose Iroin 1,113,083 to 1,1 14,780 
acres, collortious fell from £127,056 to £125,921 (Rs. 12,70,560- 
Rs. 12,59,210), £22 (Rs. 220) woro remitted, and 127 (Bs. 270) left 
outstanding. The rupee price of Indian luillet fell from forty-four 
to forty-five pounds. 

In 1875-76 thirty-five inches of rain fell. Fxcept in Athni 
where scanty rain and two floods in July and Soptomber dul 
much harm, the early crops were good.*^ In Sampgaon and Parasgail 
rats and locusts did some damage. There was a good rainfall in 
October and except in Athiii the late harvest was good. (Iioli'ra 
was fatal in 2553 cases and fever in 9500. 1'he fillagi' area fi'll from 
1,114,780 to 1,114,581 acres and tlie collections from £125,924 
to £125,770 (Us. 12,59,210-Rs. 12,57,700); £22 (Rs. 220) wore 
remitted, and £27 (Rs. 270) left outstanding. ^rh(‘ rupee price of 
Indian millet rose from forty-five to thirty-six pounds. 

In 1870-77 twenty-one inches of rain full. The June and July 
rainfall was good and the crops jiroinised well.^ Lat(‘r on no ram 
fell, and except on river-banks and in a few watiTcd lands the early 
crops almost entirely failed in Atlini, Gokak, Parasgad, and pait of 
Chikodi. Owing to the want of rain the late crops yielded a very 
small harvest. As there w&s no fodder, cattli* liad to bo taken west 
to the Sahyddris. Cholera proved fatal in 3991 cases. Tlie f illago 
area fell from 1,114,58 I to 1,113,907 acres, and the eollcetion.s fivim 
£125,770 to £114,178 (Rs. 12,57,700- Rs. 1 1,11,780), £172 (Ils.1720) 
were remitted, and £11,823 (Rs. 1,18,230) left outstanding. The 
rupee price of Indian millet rose iroiii thirty-six to twenty pounds. 

In 1877-7S thirty-nine inches of rain fell. A good fall''* iii 
May and June was followed by a failure of rain m July and part 
of Augnst. Rain in September saved the early crops and excessive 
moisture in October damaged them. On the whole the yicbl of the 
early harvest was above the average except in Gokak and part of 
Chikodi. The cold weather har\rest was good. Cholera proved 


Chapter VXjtf 

AdminStoaUei^ 
• SeoHon Reports*' 


lS74-7!i. 


tsr'i-rc. 




1S77 78. 


* The Rev. Comr. S. D. 5026 of 29th December 1873. 
*The Rev. Comr. S. D. 4718 of 29th December 1874. 
*The Rev. Comr. S. D, 3876 of Slat December 1875. 
^ The Rev. Comr. S. D. 330 of 10th February 1877. 
^The Rev. Comr. S. D. 138 of 19th January 1878. 
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Chapter VI1I« fatal in 7000 cases, and fever and ague were prevalent. The tillage 
area fell from 1 ,1 1 3,907 to 1,1 1 2,035 acres ,* the collections rose firom 
Adminiatration. £114,178 to LI 22,978 (Rr. 1 1,41,780-Rb. 12,29,780) ; £22 (Rs. 220) 
' Saaaon Renorta remitted, and £3080 (Rs. 36,o00) loft outstanding. The rupee 

price of Indian millet fell from twenty to twenty-four pounds. 

1878^79. fn 1878-79 f(n*ty-onc inches of rain fell. Late rains in October 

damaged the early crops except rice and the late harvest suffered 
greatly troin ruts and locusts.' Cholera and fever prevailed. The 
tillage area fell from 1,112,035 to 1,104,981 acres, and the collections 
from £122,978 to ^122,509 (Rs. 12,29,780 - Rs. 12,25,090), £22 
(Hs. 220) were remitted, and £2375 (Rs. 23,750) left outstanding. 
The rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-four to twenty-five 
pounds. 

1879- 80. 1 11 1 879-80 tliirty-seven inches of rain fell. The fall was seasonable, 

the harvest favourable, and public health good.^ The tillage area fell 
from 1, lot, 981 to 1,078,798 acres; the collections rose from £122,509 
to £123,172 (Its. 12.25,090-Ks. 12,31,720); €42 (Rs. 420) were 
r('initted, and £250 (Rs. 2500) left outstanding. The rupee price 
of Indian millet fell from twenty-five to thirty-eight pounds. 

1880- 81, In 1880-81 twenty-eight inches of rain fell, but, except in Athni, 

tlio fall was below the average.* The early harvest which was 
suffering was saved by heavy rain m Soj>tember and October and 
the late crops were sown favourably and yielded a good harvest. 
Locusts did some damugo to sugarcane but the other crops were 
gathered before they appeared. Public health was good. The 
tillage' area fell from 1,078,798 to 1,073,919 ; the collections rose from 
£123,172 to €128,581 (Rs. 12,31,720 - Rs. 12,85,810) ; £22 (Rs.220) 
were remitted, and £107 (Rs. 1070) left outstanding. The rupee 
price of Indian millet fell from thirty-eight to fifty-six pounds. 

1881 82. In 1881-82 thirty-two inches of rain fell. Except in Ehan^pur, 

Chaiulgad, Hukcri, Gokak, and Athni the fall was below the average, 
and was uiiRcasonablo for the early crops, especially for rice.* Over 
almost the whole district the cold weather harvest was good. Cholera 
proved fatal in 1102 cases. The tillage area foil from 1,073,919 to 
1,0/2,820 acres and the collections from £128,581 to £124,117 
(Ks. 12,85,810 - Rs. 12,41,170), £4841 (Rs. 48,410) were remitted, and 
t39 (Rs. 390) left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-six to fifty-two pounds. 

1SS2-8S, In 1882-83 the rainfall was thirty-seven inches. On the whole 

the season was not favourable.*’ Locusts appeared in Chandgad and 
Khdnapur at the end of the season but there were then no crops 
which tho insects could damage. The season almost thron^ont tne 
district was good for sugarcane. Cholera visited tho Belgaum 
Gokilk and Athni sub-divisions. Out of 579 attacks, 275 cases 
proved fatal. Fever was prevalent in the Khdn&pnr sub-division 
and caiTied off 1300 people in 116 villages. Tho tillage area rose 
from 1,072,820 to 1,076,299 acres and the collections from £124,117 

' (iov Rcb 4S17 of 30th Aug. 1679. > Gov. Res. 4549 of 31st Aug, ISSOl 

* Gor. Res 65.38 of 2nd November 1881. Gov. Res. 8890 of 30th Nov. 1882. 

The CVllectoi, 31C7 of 31bt Jill) 18^; the Rev. Conur. 2159 of 27th August 1883. 
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to £126,734 (Rs.12,41,170.Rb. 12,67,340); £2457 (Rs. 24,570) loft 
ontetanding. The rupee price of Indian millet rose from fifty-two 
to fifty pounds. 

The following statement shows the chief yearly statistics of rain- 
fidl, prices, tillage, and laud rovenuo, collections, remissions, and 
balfmces during the nineteen years ending 1882-83 : 


Beltjaum Tdlaji ami Land Revenue y 1SG4 1883. 


Yrar. 

Hain 

fall. 

Tillage 

lleiiut 

ted 

Land llK\rM K 

For Col 1 Out 
lection 1 standing 

1 

Collet ic'd 

Indian 
Millet 
Rupee 
Prit i»H 



In 

Acres 

IN 

Rs 

Us 

Rs 

Poiinris 

1864 

05 

22 


227 

11,40 117 

•21 

1 1,40, 426 

21 

1805 

60 

20 


218 

12,70,783 

57 

12,70 726 

18 

1806 

67 

27 


251 

12,87,107 

165 

12,87,102 

40 

1867 

68 

20 


527 

11 14,26J 

547 

11 11 716 

44 

1868 

00 

20 


264 

12.70 ‘K13 


12,70 lH)t 

tl 

1869 

70 

28 


218 

12,81 475 


12 8.1,175 

It 

1870 

71 

.S3 


272 

12 74 ‘MO 


12,74,940 

41 

1871 

7i 

2.1 

l.im).645 

221 

12 67,470 

72 

12 67,407 

1 2(> 

1872 


25 

l,107,oso 

21S 

12,60,222 

82 

12 69,110 

12 

1873 

7? 

22 

l.llS.OSl 

871 

12.i0‘Hl6 

40 1 

12 70, nil 

44 

1874 

75 

41 

1,114,780 

218 

12,50,510 

2o7 

12,50 24 1 

15 

1875 

70 

35 

1,114 5s4 

21S 

12 57 060 

208 

12,57 701 

lit 

1870. 

•77 

21 

1,113.007 

4720 

12 60,012 

1,18.211 

11,41,778 

20 

187/ 

78 

39 

1,112,015 

21S 

12,6(1,578 

36 707 

12.20,781 

24 

1878 

79 

41 

1,101,981 

218 

12,48 842 

21,740 

12,25,001 

25 

1870 

80 

87 

1,07H,7‘H 

420 

12, 14,210 

2407 

12,11,719 

18 

1880 

81 

2S 

1,073,019 

218 

12.86 880 

1 1070 

12 85 810 


1881 

•82 


1,07J,820 

48,412 

12,41.'’61 

3')2 

12,11,171 

52 

1882 

88 

37 

1,070,290 

24.571 

12,68,?)! ' 

' 1455 

12,67,116 

50 


Of the 1133 Belgaiim villages, 239 arc entirely ivdm or private, 
of which three will lapse to (iovenimcnt on the death ot th(‘ present 
holders.^ Of the 239 village grants, forty-nine are political and 
military or sarrtn/am ; thirteen are devai>fhihi or temple; seventy- 
four are personal ; eight} -one arc vuttnii, that is to liereditary village 
officers ; three are granted to village servants useful to the 
community and nineteen to village servants useful to (lovcrninent. 
Of the holders seventy are Hindus, twelve MusalmiinB, and one 
is a Native Christiaii. Of the seventy Hindus, thirty-five are 
Br&hmans, twenty-three Afar^lthds, eight Lingayats, three Kshatns, 
and one is a Gosdvi. Some of these grantees or indmddrs live in 
their villages and some in neighbouring villages ; five arc minors 
and are under the guardianship of the district judge of Belgaurn. 
Their estates are managed by a Govornment administrator and by 
their own agents. The rest are managed by the indmcldrs 
themselves. They are entered in the name of one family, but, as a 
rule, are not kept in the hands of one family. In a few cases the 
revenues are divided among the sharers. The nineteen villages 
granted to village servants useful to Government were granted to 
the garrison of Bhimgad and Pdrgad hill-forts. They are entered 
in the Government accounts under the heading of yadkaris ; their 
revenue is collected by the village officers and is kept in deposit 
till the time comes for paying the allowances. The estates which 
held on political tenure and as grants to hereditary yillage 
^ <xBoer8^or vatem indma cannot be alienated, mortgaged, dr sold. 


1 The Collector Mr. Jeiroiae, 1790 of Hth May 1884. 
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Chapter VlII. 
Administratioii. 

Alienated * 
Villages, 
1884. 


Those which have been turned into private property under the 
summary settlement rules have generally passed from their original 
owners. There is no notable difference in the character of the tillage 
in alienated and in Government villages. The people of alienated 
villages are not genenilly so well off as in Government villages, as, 
in addition to the land tox, they have generally to pay a cess to the 
proprietor when a marriage, thread -girding or other ceremony takes 
place in their families. They get no remission or advances in times 
of scarcity and distress, and have no such certain hold of their lands 
as the holders of Government villages. They therefore do little to 
improve their fields. Except a few kadim or old and jadid or new 
holders of grants the husbandmen are mere tenants-at-will. In the 
Hiro estate and in some private Kliaiidpur and Chikodi villams 
payment is made in kind. In other cases the land dues arc paid in 
cash as in Government villages. Except in the Sirsangi DeshgiEit 
in Parasgad where the survey settlement has been introduced, the 
rents are fixed at the proprietor’s pleasure. The rates are generally 
higher or ccjual to, and seldom lower than the rates in the 
neighbouring Govorrimont villages. Village proprietors seldom 
take steps to improve their laiuls, lii some cases tenants who have 
dug wells or otherwise improved the land have been allowed to bold 
at the old rent for four or five years. 

lu almost ev(M*y |)rivate village lands are set apart for village 
grazing free of assessment. Tenants have no rights in the forest 
lands of the village, but they may cut without leave any unreserved 
trecjs on theur numbers. When indmdirrs apply to the Collector to 
recover revenue dm' from their tenants or undorholders, assistance is 
given to them under the provisions of the land revenue code. 
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JUSTICE. 

The present district of Belgaiim formed a part of the Southern 
Mardtha Doab or betwoeu-stroam land which Avas conquered from 
the Peshwa in 1817-18. The country formal ly, came under British 
rule after General Muiiro's proclamation of the 11th February 1818. 
General Munro introduced civil adminivstratio 2 i into the newly 
conquered country, and under the title of JhMiicipal Collector and 
Political Agent exercised the functions of chief judicial, police, and 
revenue officer over the whole of it. The head-qiiarters of the 
district were at Dhsirwar. The Southern Maratha Doab was divided 
into twenty-one sub-divisions, iu €»ach of which a mamlatdar aided 
by three or four group managers or zilleJars (‘onducted the revenue, 
magisterial, and police administration. At the beginning of British 
rule petty civil claims and disputes wore disposed of by the village 
officers; claims of more importance Avore entertained by the 
m^mlatdars and referred for final decision to imnchiiynis or juries. 
The highest class of cases were tiled before tlio Ih’incipal Collecrtor 
and Avero referred by him to juries for decision, subject to final 
trial on appeal before himself. About the year 1820 or 1821 a sepa- 
rate judicial officer called the uddfat jwshkdr or court clerk was 
appointed to each subdivision, Imt he seems to liave been little more 
than a clerk to the mamlatdar. II is office AA'^as soon abolished and 
munsifs AA’cre npjiointcd avIio gradually introduced the judicial 
system pre.scribed iu the General RcgulatioiiH. The Principal 
Collector was aided by a judicial assistant under the title of 
registrar. In 1830 by jiegulation VII of the same year the Southern 
Maratha Doab was brought under the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presideiify and was named the Dhdrwar Zilla. 
In 1836 Belgaum was formed into a separate district for revenue 
purposes ; but Belgaum remained under the jurisdiction of the 
District Judge of Dharw.ir till 1869 when it Avas made a separate 
judicial district. 

In 1870 the number of courts Avas five, the number of suits settled 
veas 3421, and the average duration was two months and twenty days. 
In 1875 the nnmber of courts was the same as in 1870, the number 
of suits settled was 4733, and the average duration was three 
months and three days. In 1880 the number of courts was tho 
same as in 1870, the number of suits settled was 3524, and the 
average duration was five months. At present ( 1 883) the district 
is provided with a District Judge and four .sub- judges. Of the four 
sub-judges the first class sub-judge of Belgaum besides special 

I 'arisdiction above £500 (Rs. 5000) over the whole district, including 
lij&par has ordinary jurisdiction over the Belgaum and KJ^dn^pur 
suDdivisions ; the second class sub- judge of Chikodi has charge over 
the Chikodi and Qokak subdivisions; the second class sub-judge of 
Sanndatti has charge over the Parasgad and Sampgaon subdivisions; 
imd the sub-judge of Athni has charge over the Athni sub-division. 
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TVi« ftveraiye distance of the Belgaum court from ite furthest six 
of Iko Soimdoltf court twooty-coven mBoBi and of the Altai court 

nineteen miles. r. 


tlio ncxt^ three years the returns show alternate falls and nsw. In 
wJ the total fdl from 3841 in 1876 to 3581 

in 1878. During Hhe four years ending 1882 the totols fell 
rmitiuuoualv from' 3841 in 1878 to 324^ in 1882. Of the total 
rS ciUrdecidod, fifty-nine per cent have on an a^^ge 
been given against the defendant m his absence, the lowe^ 
beJ^g ^orty-fivo in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight m 1874 
Except in ^874, when there wsm /ssT 

nine per cent above the average, and in 18 rmo or 

?h^e^wcrc unusual falls to fifty-three or six per cent, «>■ 

eiu-ht nor cent and forty-five or fourteen per cent below the averag^ 

Uie T,A.ortion of cases decided in the defendant’s absence showed 

slight variations from the average, the rise or fall being one to four 

and at the most live per cent ; 

bV /iaiie Ihrmi-, IS7U- lUS.'. 


Suit*!. I Kx- I 

I parlc. ! ^ 


o .A Percent- 

Suits. Itx- 

tkii rt.fi. 


SS41 2327 
30:« 2180 
3r«24 1883 
3:W7 1752 
3243 1481 


I ^"7 I w Totk. 50.067 ».602 W 

Of contested cases during the thirteen 

avemge of 211)9 per cent and 

ilio nt'rccMitti<’'(3 varyini? from 2() 'J’0 m 187o to 18 6 3 

"r IS tTfWM 

number of this class of cases varied from 209 ont of 3524 in 1880 to 
5T out of 3638 in 1879. In 560 or 17-26 

decisions decrees for money due were executed by the attachment 
Jr saTof prJ^P^ty. Of these 470 or 14-49 per cent were 
by the salJ of ^immovable property and nine ty or 2^77 per 

fmm“l835 in 187?to'470 in 1882, and 


mmo^abb pr^Vrty^ “ ^f'^wo fj IsSl 

tnnvablo nixiDertv from 264 m 1875 to sixty-two in 1881. uuruig 
?L tSen yeaS iding 1882 the number of decree «ecn^ 
by the arrest of debtors varied from 2^ m 1873 to “ '®i 52 
Suring.the three years ending 1872 the 

in 1871 to 187 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddenly rose^m 

is; in mi iolik in 1878, tal is ip i* 

and continued falling to eight in 1877. During 7 
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ending 1882 the number continuously rose from eight in 1877 to 
eerenty-one in 1882. The following table shows that during the 
same thirteen years (1870-1882) tho number of civil prisoners 
varied from 160 in 1878 to eight in 1881 : 

Belgaum Civil Prisotier«^ 1S70'1SS2, 
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8 
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The following statement shows in tabular form tho working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
Behjaum Civil Courts, JS70^JSSJ, 
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The Reg’istration Department employs seven sub-registrars, all 
of them special or full-time officers. One of these sub-repstrars 
is stationed at each sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Kegistrar, a special scrutiny, 
* under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps, is carri(.‘d on ])y the divisional inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to .t104G (Rs. 10,460) and the charges to 
.t787 (Its. 7870) thus leaving a credit balance of £259 (Rs. 2590). 
Of 4948, the total nu\«b(irof registrations, 4796 related to immovable 
property, 132 to movable property, and twenty wore wills. Of 4796 
documents relating to immovable property 2247 were mortgage 
fleeds, 1487 deeds of sale, 76 deeds of gift, 816 leases, and 170 
in iscellancous deeds. Including £166,126 (Ra. 16,61,260) the value 
of immovable property transferred, the total value of the property 
affected by registration amounted to £169,590 (Rs, 16,95,900). 

At present (1882) twenty- four officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these one is the District Magistrate, 
five are first class magistrates, seven second class and eleven third 
class. Of tlic first class magistral os two are covenanted European 
civilians, I wo are uncoveiiante<l civil officers, also called deputy 
collectors, and one is the caiitoiimcut magistrate. The District 
Magistrate has a general supervision over the whole district. In 
1881 the l)istri(5t Magistrate decided three original and six appeal 
cases and the five first class magistrates decided 2015 original cases. 
Three of the first class magistrates, invested with appellate powers, 
decided thirty-seven appeals against the decisions of the second 
and third c*lass magistrates in their revenue charges and one had 
also divisional magistrate’s powers. 1'he huzur deputy collector 
has magisterial charge of the town of Belgaurn and the cantonment 
magistrate of the canto iiinent. The remaining three first class 
magistrates divide tin; rest of the district between them according 
♦ o their revenue charges. This gives them each an average area of 
15.52 S(jiiare miles and about 2() 1,355 people. Of magistrates of the 
second and thii*d classes, there are eighteen, all of them natives of 
India. Of these seven are head larkuns who aid the md^inlatdars 
and have no separate charges, and one is tho special magistrate of 
the Here estate, who has charge of his own mdm villages. The 
remaining ten tdluha and viahdl magistrates have an average charge 
of 465*6 square miles with about 84,035 people. In 1881 they 
decided in nil 1498 original cases. Besides their magisterial duties 
these officers exercise powers as mamlatdars, mahdlkaris, and head 
kdrkuns to nuinilatdars. 902 hereditary police pdtils or village 
heads arc entrusted with petty magisterial powers under section 
14 of the Bombay Village Police Act VI 11. of 1867. Of the wholo 
number six hold commissions under section 15 of the Act. 

The village police consists of the headman called the police 
pdtil u&d one to twenty-eight shetsandis or militia, and, in the 
Chikodi "'Gokak and Athni sub-diyisions, instead of militia village 
waoebmen under the name of gastis or men of the rounds, iardls or 
Mhfirs who attend upon travellei's, kolkars or messengers, and ndiks 
or village head servauts who are by baste either Dhangars that la 
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shepherds or Kolis that is fishermen who are paid either by land only 
or partly by land partly by cash. The number of militia or shetsandU 
at the different villages varies according to their size. No Mhdr or 
jdglya watchmen do police duty. In the Belgaum and Khdnapur • 
Bub-divisions a class of hereditary village police called gadkari or 
hill-fort men stand on an entirely different footing from the militia 
or ahctmiidis. They are the descendants of the hereditary garrisons 
of the three hill-forts of Pargad and Kiilanandigad in tho Belgaum 
subdivision and of Bhimgad in the Khanapiir sub-di vision. They do 
duty in turn in some of tho neighbouring villn^ea and towns. Tho 
police headmen arc under the dii ect or<lers of the District Magistrate 
but their nomination and dismissal rest with the Commissioner. Tho 
Belgaum district, with 1279 towns and villages and a population of 
864,014, has 3556 police or militia paid in land tuxedut 

£6293 hU. (Rs. 62,937) and by £1210 (Rs. 12,100) in cash. Tho 
proportion of militia to population is one to 2 12*97. Tho (jadkariH or 
hill-fort guards are ])aid £80 (Rs. 800) in land and €726 16k. 
(Rs. 7268) cash, averaging £3 7k. (Rs. 3oA) a year to each man. 
Their duties are chiefly confined to looking after tho safety of their 
village, and aiding the district police in tracing crime and guarding 
and escorting criminals. 

The chief local obstacle to the discovery of crime and tho 
conviction of offenders is tho neighbourhood of tho native states of 
Kolhdpur and Sdvantvildi, and the presence ol jdfjir or estate villages 
within district limits. Perjury, forgery, criminal misappropriation, 
broach of trust, receiving stolon ju'operty, trespass, and adultery 
are the characteristic crinn^s of tho higher classes. Field disputes 
are frequent and cause numerous agrarian orten(‘.es, chiefly of tho 
nature of assault, hurt, even murder, robbery, mischief, false 
complaint, and false evidence. Tllio pressure of creditors through 
the medium of tlie civil courts, causes an occasional grievous hurt, 
robbery, or murder chiefly for revenge. Tho chief local criminal 
classes are Bedars who arc mostly cattle-lifters, and the wandering 
tribes, Lamdns, Kaikadis, Radars, and Belddrs who are more or less 
given to thieving and often join into gangs for highway and gang 
robberies. 

In the year 1882 the total strength of tho district or regular 
police force was 663. Of these, under tho District Supcrintoiidcnt, 
one was a subordinate officer, 108 inferior subordinate oflicer.s, 
fourteen mounted and 539 foot constables. The cost of maintaining 
this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary of €767 
6«. (Bs.7673) ; for the subordinate officers, on yearly salaries of not less 
than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinato officers on yearly 
aataries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £2591 
(Bs. 25,910); and for the foot and mounted constables a cost of 
£5015 8«. (Rs. 50,154). Besides their pay a total sum of £230 
(Bs. 2300) was yearly allowed for tho horse and travelling allowances 
of the Superintendent, £395 14s, (R8.3957) for the pay and tva veiling 
allowances of his establishment, £193 14k. (Rs. 1937) for tftie horse 
aind travelling allowances of subordinate officers, and £668 8s. 
(Bs. 6684) a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus the total 
ffiorly cost of maintaining the police force amounted to £9861 
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10«. (Rs. 98,615). On an area of 4656 square miles^ and a 
population of 664,014, these figures give one constable for every 
seven square miles and 1303 people, and a cost of £2 2s, 4^cl. 

' (Rs. 21/*^) to the square mile, or IJd. (IJ as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 663, exclusive of the 
Superintendent, eleven, one officer and ten men, were in 1882 
employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails ; forty-six, 
six of them officers and forty men, were engaged as guards over 
tpoasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasui'e ; 682 
ninety-two of them officers and 440 men were stationed in towns, 
municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole number, exclusive 
of the Superintendent, 334 were provided with fire-arms and forty- 
two with swords or with swords and batons and 286 were provide 
with batons only; 174, of whom sixty-five wore officers and 109 men 
could read and write, and fifty-one men were under instruction. 
Except the Superintendent who was a European the members of the 
police force wore natives of Indis. Of these thirty-seven officers and 
223 men were Muhammadans, seven officers and six nieA Brdhmans, 
seven officers find twelve men Rjijputs, four officers find thirty-one men 
Lingftyats, thirty-sovoii officers and 210 men Marathas, one officer 
and one man plains, thirteen officers and thirty men Hindus of other 
castes, one officer a Parsi, and two officers and oue man Christians. 

^nio returns For the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 161 
murders, fifty-two culpable homicides, 245 cases of grievous hurt, 
452 gang and other robberies, and 25,512 otlier offences. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 2936 or one offence for every 294 of tho population. The number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1881 to twenty-three in 1874 
and aveniged eighteen ; culpable homicides varied from two in 1876 
to thirteen in 1877 and averaged six ; cases of grievous hurt varied 
from sixteen in 1878 to forty-three in 1875 and averaged twenty- 
seven ; gang and other robberies varied from thirty-one in 1875 to 
sixty in 1878 and aveniged fifty; and other offences varied from 
2277 in 1874 to 3786 in 3877 and averaged 2835 or 96'56 per cent 
of the whole. Of tho whole number of persons arrested the convic- 
tions varied from forty-seven per cent in 1874 to sixty -eight in 1877 
and 1881 and averaged fifty-eight per cent. The percentage of the 
stolen property recovered varied from thirty-five in 1881 to seventy- 
nine in 1878. Tho details are : 
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Bdgaum Crime and Police, 1874^188S — continued. 
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Besides the lock-up at each main1atdar*s office^ there is a district 
jail at Bcl^um and a subordinate jail at Athni. Ilio number of 
convicts in the Bclgaum jail on the 3 1st of December 1882 was 
forty-two, of whom thirty-two were males and ten females. During 
the year 1883, 499 convicts, of whom 433 wore males and sixty-six 
females were admitted, and 4G5 of whom 39G were males and 
sixty-nine females were discharged. During the year the daily 
average of prisoners was sixty find at the close of the year the 
number of convicts was seventy-six, of whom sixty-nine were males 
and seven females. Of these 359 males and sixty-three females were 
sentenced for not more than one year; thirty-five males wore for 
over one year and not moro than two years ; thirteen males and one 
female were for more than two years and not more than five years ; 
six males and two females were for between live and ten years ; 
and none were for over ten years. Eight male prisoners, one for life 
and seven for a term, were sentenced to transportation ; and eight 
male prisoners wore sentenced to death. The daily average number 
of sick was two. Dm ^ng the year four prisoners died two of bowel 
complaint and two after being admitted into hospital. The total 
cost of diet was £112 8s (Rs.lI24) or an average of £1 16«. 3d. 
(Rs. 18^) to each prisoner. 
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Stamp receipts have risen from £10,635 (Rs. , , 










to £12^126 (Ba. 1,21,260) in 1881-82^ and charges hare fallen from 
£384 (Rs. 3840) in 1865-66 to £383 (Rs. 3830) in 1881-82. 

Daring the five years ending 1876-77 the average annual excise 
revenne of Belgaum amounted to £13^486 (Rs. 1,34,860) . During the 
&mine of 1876-77 the revenue fell to £8715 2^. (Rs. 87,151). It 
recovered in 1880-81, and by 1882-83 had risen to £21,419 
(Rs. 2,14,190). The expenditure for the same year camounted to £592 
(Rs. 5920) against £440 12,v. (Rs. 4406) in 1881-82, before which no 
. special establishment was employed for the collection and protection 
of the excise rovenuo. Until 1879-80, twelve shops, seven in the 
cantonment and five in the town of Belgaum, were licensed 
for the sale of imported foreign spirits on payment of a yearly 
fee of £5 (Rs. 50) each. Two of the Belgaum town shops were 
closed in 1880-81 but wore re-oponed in the next year. One 
additional shop was opened in the Kolhapur cautonmout in 1881-82 
and in NipSni in 1882-83. Until 1879-80, the privilege of making 
and selling country liquor was sold at yearly auctions to each 
sub-division. •The privilege included the right to draw and sell toddy 
that is fermented palm juice of wild date. Since 1879-80 
the spirit contract has been separated from the toddy contract. In 
1881-82, the central distillery system was introduced. A throe years' 
contract was given to a capitalist on his guaranteeing a minimum 
yearly payment of £13,500 (Rs. 1,35,000) on account of still head 
duty leviable on liquor issued from the distillery at the rate of 5#/. 
(Rs. 24 ) the gallon of 25"^ under proof and of 3.s. 4tl(L (Re. 1 as. lOJ) 
the gallon of 50® under proof. Ilic contractor is ])f)nnd to sell liquor 
at prices not exceeding 0/#. (Rs. 4J) tlio gallon for 25° under proof 
and of da* 6d, (Rs. 3}) the gallon 50'^ under proof. In 1881 -82, 18,212 
gallons of 25° under proof and 53,515 gallons of 50® wero issued 
for sale. The issuesfor 1 882-83 wero 29,675 gallons of 25° under proof 
and 44,700 gallons of 50°under proof. Those ligures include the liquor 
supplied to shopsiu villages belonging to native states which for excise 
purposes arejoinedto Belgaum with theconsciitof thechiefs who receive 
yearly conipousation. Besides the minimum amount he guarantees 
on account of still head duty the contractor pays £40 (Rs. 400) a 
month as a contribution towards the cost of the excise establishment. 
Three stores or depots, .at Belgaum, Chikodi, and Gokdk have been 
established for the distribution of liquor. The stores or depots are 
m^tained at the cost of the contractor. They have proved of 

S eat use and have increased the legitimate sale of liquor. It 
,s been decided at the close of the present farm in July 1884 to 
raise the still head duty to 6^. (Rs. 3) a gallon of 25® under proof 
leaving the highest selling price the same as at present. It has also 
been determined to snbstitnte liquor of 60® under proof for liquor 
of 60^ under poof and to charge duty on 60" under proof liquor at 
3tf. l\d. (Rs. l*!^) the gallon, the highest selling price being fixed 
at 5«. (Rs. 24 ). The present contractor has built a distillery at 
t Belganm which has been bought by Government for £3450 
• (Ba. 84,500). There are 92 country spirit shops in Belgaum*district 
X' ; proper, and 98 in the native state villages. The materiils from 
jUfliioli the country spirit is made are moha flowers and the bark of 
^ hewra tree, both of which are produced locally. 
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Toddy is drawn from date cocoa and wild-palm trees. It is not 
distilled, and is used in its unfermented or naturally fermented state 
for drinking and bread-making. In 1881-82 the exclusive right of 
drawing and soiling toddy was sold for £3900 (Rs. 39,000) and the 
amount was recovered by twelve equal instalments. A tax on toddy 
yielding trees was sanctioned in June 1882 but was not introduced 
until August 1883. The rates levied are 6». (Rs. 3) on a cocoa or 
brab palm tapped, and 2.y. (Re. 1 ) on a date or other wild palm tapped. 
Inhere are 78 toddy shops in the district proper and thirty-two in 
native state villages. The yearly toddy revenue now amounts to 
£6000 (Rs. 00,000). The farm for retailing bhang or hemp used as 
an intoxicating drink and qanja or hemp prepared for smoking 
yielded £250 8.v. (Rs. 2504) in 1882-83 against £287 m. (Rs.2876). 
The drugs are produced locally and are also brought from S&tdra 
and other districts. Thirty-nine shops are licensed for the sale of 
the drugs. Opium details are given under Customs. 

Law and Justice receipts have risen from £1259 (Rs. 12,590) in 
1805-00 to £1323 (Rs. 13,230), and charges from £7980 (Rs. 79,800) 
in ISOo-OO to £15,128 (Rs. 1,51,280) in 1881-82. The rise in 
expenditure is duo to an increase in the number and pay of the 
oftie(U’s and establishments. 

Forest receipts have risen from £3091* (Rs. 30,940) in 1805-66 
to £12,979 (Rs. 1,29,790)) in 1881-82, and charges from £996 
(Rs. 9900) to £0095 (Rs. 00,9.50). 3'ho increase in receipts is due 
to better prices, and to improved methods of working the myro» 
balan and firewood forests ; the rise in charges is due to the 
increased strength of the forest staff. 

The following table shows the amounts retilijied from the different 
assessed taxes levied between ISO^’j-Ol) and 1881-82. The variety of 
rates and incidence prevents any satisfactory comparison of the 
iLSults . BeUjaum Tojts^ lSSl-8^, 
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Customs receipts have fallen from £2473 (Rs. 24,730) in 1865-66 
to £1081 (Rs. 10,810) ill 1881-82, and charges from £310 (Rs. 3100) 
in 1865-66 to £47 (Rs. 470) in 1881-82. The receipts under 
this head consist of sale proceeds of opium and auction sales of 
the right to sell opium and of fines levied and forfeitures made 
under the Opium Act. Licenses for the retail sale of opium, of madat 
a preparation of opium and betel leaves, and of chandol or smoking 
opium are put to auction every year. Opium required for sale by 
the licenseholders has to be brought from the Collector’s treasury, 
which is supplied from Bombay by purchase made on behalf of 
Governmeut by the Commissiouer of Opium. The licehse-boldera 
buy about 76.5 ponuds of opium a year. 
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There are no local salt works. Salt is broup^ht into the district 
on pack-bullocks from Goa and other parts of the Konkaii below 
the Sahy^ris. The making of earth salt was carried on in somo 
of the native states round Belgaum till it was stopped under the 
orders of Government in 1S77-78. The chiefs concerned receive 
a yearly compensation of £275 (Us. 2750). 

Political charges have fallen from £3070 (Rs. 30,700) in 1805-0(5 
to £2816 (Rs. 28,160) in 1881-82. l\»litical charges consist chiefly 
of the pay and allowances of the Political Agent Kollulpur and 
Southern Mardtha Country and of his assistants^, and tho pay of their 
establishment and contingemt charges. 

Military charges have fallen from £150,971 (Rs. 15,09,710) in 
1865-66 to £80,474 (Rs. 8,04,740) in 1881-82. I’his fall is duo to 
the decrease in the number of troops stationed at Belgaum. 

Registration receipts have fallen from .tltlO (Rs. 14,100) in 
1865-66 to £928 (Rs. 9280) in 1881-82, and charges from £875 
(Re. 8750) k 1865-66 to £712 (R.s. 7120) in 1881-82. 

Education receipts have fallen from £2613 (Rs. 2(5, 130) in 1865-()(5 
to £747 (Rs. 7470) and charges from £5910 (Rs. 59,100) in 1865-66 
to £4713 (Rs. 47,130) in 1881-82. 

Police receipts have risen from £73 (Rs. 730) in 1865-66 to £255 
(Rs. 2360) in 1881-82 and charges have fallen from £14,025 
(Rs. 1,40,230) in 1865.66 to £9191. (its. 91,940) in 1881-82. 

Transfer receipts have risen from £29,267 (Rs. 2,92,670) in 1865-66 
to £84,748 (Rs. 8,47,480) in 1881-82 and transfer expenditure from 
£21,658 (Rs. 2,16,580) to £132,804 (Rs. 13,28,010). Tiio increase 
in receipts is chiefly due to receipts on account of Government 
savings bank deposits, pension fund reccupts and rmnittaiin's of 
cash from other treasuries, and receipts on act;ount of local funds. 
The increased charges are due to (he witlnlrawuls of deposits from 
the savings bank and tho payment of advances of loans and charges 
on account of local fuiids.^ 

In the following balance sheet for 1865-66 and 1881-82, the 
iigurcs shown in black typo on both sides are book adjustments. 
On tho receipt side the items of £54,266 (Rs. 5,42,660) and £53,731 
(Rs. 5,37,31()) represent the additional revenue tho district would 
yield, hod none of its lands been alienated. On the debit side 
the items of £9648 (Rs. 96,480) and £2246 (Rs. 22,160) entered 
under land revenue represent the rental of lauds granted to village 
headmen engaged on both revenue and police duties, to village, 
clerks, and to village watchmen. The items of £38,2 J 6 (Rs. 3,82,160) 
for 1881-82 and £43,746 (R.s. 4,37,460) for 1865-66, under allowances 
and assignments, represent the rental of- the lands granted to 
' district hereditary officers and other non -service claimants. Tho 
items of £6402 (Rs. 64,020) and £7739 (Rs. 77,390), ontorod 
under police, represents the rental of the lands granted to shetmndis 
or militia and watchmen for doing police duties. On the other hand 
eaah allowances are treated according to the nature of the allowances. 

^ Cash payments made to village headmen, except those solely engaged 
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on police duties, and to village watchmen are included in £22^048 
(Rb. 2,20,480), the total of the land revenue charges : 

Df lgauni Balance ShM , 1865 -CG and 1881 - 82 , 


UKCRirTS. 


Head. 


ISCii-CC. 


liiirid 

SiAinpN 

Kxi*iHc 

.lUHtiCU 

KoriiHtH 

ANHUKHcd Tuxuh 

MiHoullani'OUK 

IriteruHt 

ClIHtUIllH 

Piihlif VVorkH 

Military 

I'OHt 

'rok*jrra)»h 
lU'iriHtnitioii ... 
j Kilucatioii 
I'olirt* 

Medical 

Jail 


■ 1 


Total 


« 1,4^1.231 

> 53.731 

io,(i3ri 

i2ri» 

' 3«i»4 

2130 I 
73 . 
4fi4 
2473 
1 153 
14247 
2f*.'i4 
313 
1410 , 
2043 I 
73 , 


2 , 00,301 


Tranaffe JtnuH, 

DupoNitH 

C'uhIi llciniUaiK'cH .. 
Pension KiinaH 
LiK'al Foods 

Total 


I0,fl47 

1722 


2i>,2()7 


(Jrand Total 


53.731 


i 

Charobs. 



I8ai-h2. ; 

Head. 

1885-66. 

1881-82. 

1,29,048 1 

Land 

10,701 

22,048 

6648 

54.266 i 


2246 

12,12« ! 

StainpH 

384 

388 

ir..47« 

Kvcisc 


229 

1323 i'. ... (Civil 

1183 

7868 

12.979 ' 

.jusMcc ... J Criminal 

6797 

9266 

4290 

Forests 

ooe 

6606 

213 

AbsesNcd TaxcH 

)50 


34JMi 

Adminstrution .. 


242 

KWI 

Political 

’3070 

2816 

0724 

AllowanccH 

ir»,H62 

8003 

4902 


43.746 

88,216 

2461 

14,703 

PeriHioiiH .. 

1200 

1434 

Minor Departnu'iit 

70 

2100 

9AS 

MiHoollaneouH 

1328 

747 

(’u.stoniM 

310 

47 

2.’><» 

; Piihlic Works 

42,708 

43,501 

27 

Military 

1,50,971 

80,474 

229 

; Post 

1 3082 

3863 

— 

> Tcle^r^•apll 

1 2868 

8254 

2,11,017 

Ketriflration 

, 87.'> 

712 



1 Kd neat ion 

; 5910 

4713 


, Poliec .... 

14,02.') 

9404 

ir.,2:{0 
r.2 .*»M 


! 7739 

6402 

; Medical . . 

' 1678 

2247 


' .fail 

j 

4061 

ir»,49fi 

Printing . 

' ’ 16 

14 


(^eiiieteriuH 

i 2087 

17 

84,713 

1 MiHcellaneouH 

1351 



Total ... 

2,65,420 

*ii08,8SO 

i ! 

1 Tranftfrr 

! 18,074 

49,447 


1 T)opii8it.s 


i 1 

Cubh Kemittaneos 

I 1>»97 

64,611 


1 InteiVHt 

5389 

2105 

1 

; Local Funds 

1049 

16,561 


• Total ... 

1 

1 21,658 

1,32.804 

2,95,7 45 , 
54.266 1 

, Grand Total ...! 2,87,078 

8,41,634 

1 

1 

1 53.781 

54,266 


a Tills noiouot ioelude.s .C 2.1, 044 of laud rexonuc collected for the pri*ccdin({ year. 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

Since 1 SO.S district local funds luivo been collected to promote 
rural cdncsition, supply roads, wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, and 
other useful works. In 1881 -82 the receipts amounted to £15,496 1 Is. 
(Rs. 1,54, IKio-i) and the expenditure to £10,551 10^. (Rs. 1,65,515). 
Thii local fund revemio is drawn from three sources, a special cess irf 
one-si xteeuth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1 881-82 
the special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road, 
fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded a revenue of £10,101 IBiJ. 
(Rs. 1,01,018). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, yiddh, 
ed £2019 14.f. (Rs. 20,197). Interest on Government securities. inves^^^ 
ed on behalf of certain funds and Government and private contribu- 
tions amounted to £2726 198. (Rs. 27,269^); and miscellaneous rOoeiptfi, 
includiug certain items of land revenue amounted to £310 (Bs. 3100). 
This revcuuo is administered by disti'ict and sub-divisional com- 
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mittees partly of ofScial and partly of private members. The district 
committees consist of tlio Collector, the assistant and deputy 
collectors, the executive engineer, and education inspector as official, 
and the proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders as 
non-official members. I^he sub-divisional committees consist of an 
assistant collector, the mAmlatdar, a public works officer, and the 
deputy education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an 
alienated village and three landholders as non-official members. 
The sub-divisional coniniittccs bring their re(piiroinents to the notico 
of the district conimittee who prepare the budg^^t. For administra- 
tive purposes the district local funds arc divided into two sections, 
one set apart for public works the other for instruction. The 
receipts and disbursements during the year 1881-82 were : 

JMtjaum Tjocat Fumh, ISS/SJ, 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

llECK1I>TH. 

• 


Cll.\R»KS. 


Balance on Int April 1881 
Two-thirds of Land Cess 

Tolls 

Ferries 

Cattle Pound 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

n. 

r.7ia 4 
C7;il 12 
7S1I 4 
4:.i 2 
2fll 4 
712 8 
292 10 

KstabliMhiueiit 

Now Works 

Kopairs 

Medical Chaises 

MiHceilancoiis 

Raiance 31st March 1882 

.C. g. 

1270 0 
6010 10 
3200 14 
603 11) 
•MOr. A 
4:>KH 1 

Total ... 

14,974 10 

Total .. 

14,974 10 


INSTRUCTIO.N. 


arx^KiiTs. 


(’IIAIIOKH. 


Balance on Ist April LS8l ^ 

£. «. 


1 . .. 

One-third of Land Cess , 

School Fee Fund ' 

Contributions Oovernnient 

Do. Pritate 

Government Securities 

Miscellaneous 

2239 0 
3307 4 
HM4 14 

3 

208 8 
• 113 0 
18 10 

School Cliarjri'S 

.Scholarships . 

School IloiiHCH, New.. 

l>n. RofHtll'S 

MiseullaiicoiiM 

Balance 31st March 18K2 

1 41M)7 7 
120 10 
.030 0 
! 387 12 

123 n 
; 2:M)9 4 

Total . 

1 8474 ri 

Total ... 

8474 6 


Since 1868 the following local fund works have been carried out at a 
cost of £66,289 (Ra. 6,62, 890j. To improve communication 570 miles 
of roads with thirty-six small bridges and drains have been made and 
repaired, and 123 miles of roadside planted with trees. To improve 
the water-supply fifty-five new wells, seventy-four ponds, and five 
water troughs have been made and repaired. To help village 
education, 21 new schools have been built and 130 old schools 
repaired, and for the comfort of travellers forty rest-houses and two 
bungalows have been built. Besides these works 104 village 
offices or cMvdis, seventy-nine cattle pounds, and three dispensaries 
have been built and repaired. 

fielgaum has seven municipalities. Those at Bolgaun% Athni, 
dok&k, Nip^ni, and Yamkanmardi have been established under 
M XXVI of 1850, and those at Saundatti and Ycllama under 


Finane* 
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Act VI of 187o. Each of these municipalities is administered by » 
body of commissioners with the Collector as president and the 
assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice 
president. At Yellamma^s hill, near Saundatti, which is the scene of 
a largo yearly fair, the municipality is temporary. In 1881-82 the 
total district municipal revenue amounted to £7743 (Rs. 77,480). 
Of tin's (Rs. 36,850) were recovered from octroi dues, £625 

(Ks. 6250) from house tax, £669 (Rs. 6690) from toll and wheel 
ta.\(\s, £7 (Rs. 70) from assessed taxes, and £2757’(Rs. 27,570) from 
iiiiscollaneous sources. 

I 

1’ho following statement gives for each municipality, the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
of March 1882: 

Bf‘hjitum Municipal DetaiU^ 1881-Si^. 





Rkckipts. 



Nuino. 

Date. 

People 

(1881). 

Octroi. 

House 

Tax. 

Tolls 

unil 

Wheel 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Total. 

Inoi- 

denoe. 







Tux. 








.C. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

a. d. 

Dul^auni 

1st. Dec. iHTil .. 

23,115 

1H.50 

24 

203 

3 

1400 

8640 

3 1 

1 Athni 

1 St Del I «.*>:{ . 


8SS 



2 

380 

1276 

2 8 

OokAk 

1st .liilv 

10,307 

:i5o 

"«7 



178 

606 

1 2 

2 3 

Nipfini 

1 1st Supl. IHfi4. . 

0777 

50.5 

331 


'i 

254 

1001 

Stiiiiulntti 

1 1st Jan. 1H7(> . 

7133 

02 1 

HI 


1 

500 

074 

1 11 

0 7 

Yunikuniiianli 
Volliiiiiiiia ... 

121 Hi A])ril IHfei. 

4401 

1 

122 



7 

120 



! iHt Oct. 1H78 ... 




40ft 


20 

432 



ToUI ... 


3U85 

025 

000 

7 

2767 

7743 



Name. 

CllARGKS. 1 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Wo 

Original 

rks. 

Repairs 

lli 

Total. 

nclfyniim 

457 

125 

1555 

04 

923 

200 

205 

3748 

Atlirii 

135 

53 

385 

02 

• 203 

111 

125 

1104 

ttokfik 

1)3 

8 

458 

5 

04 

6 

26 

689 

NiiiCuil 

118 

10 

150 

57 

1514 

31 

44 

1024 

Siiuiulatti 

54 

5 

115 


14 

7 

18 

918 

Y aiukaiimaixU ... 

10 

5 

33 

’*42 

22 

10 

14 

146 

YvUania 

41 

8 

40 


370 

137 

0 

605 

Total .. 

017 

214 

2730 

200 

3230 

000 

531 

8518 
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In 1882-83 thei*e were 187 Government scliools or an average of 
one school for every six iuliahited villages, alienated as well as 
Government^ with 10,380 names on the rolls and an average 
attendanccof 10,470 pupils or 4*49 per cent of 232,809 the population 
between six and fourteen years of ago. Heaidos Gov eminent schools 
there were fifteen other schools of which nine were maintained by 
missiouariosji and six were private or indigenous schools. 

In 1882-83, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Education Inspector Southern Division, the schooling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 530 strong, including a deputy 
educational inspector with a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1800) aided 
by an assistant deputy inspector drawing £90 (Rs. 900) a year, and 
sohoolmastcrs and assistant masters with yearly salaries of £4 1 (>>. 
to £420 (Rs. 48-4200). 

In 1882-83, excluding snperinteMidonce charges, the expenditure 
on these schools amounted to £9138 0/?. (Rs. 9 1,383) of whi(;h £2710 
28. (Rs. 27,161) were debited to Govoriiinont and £0422 8s. 
(Rs. 64,224) to local and other funds. 

Of the 202 Government and aided schools, 150 taught Kanoroso, 
forty-two Marathi, and four llindust^lui. Of the 187 Government 
schools, one, the High School, taught English and Sanskrit 
to the Matriculation standard, one first grade anglo-vornaciilar 
school taught the first tlirec standards only, eight wore auglo- 
vernacular schools that is vernacular schools with an English 
class, and the rest, 108 boys and nine girls schools, wefo simple 
vernacular schools. 

The Government Belgaum High School was established under the 
title of the Sard^rs’ High School by subscriptions from tlie Sarddrs of 
the Southern Mardtha Country in 1 850, A ftor some time the sons of 
respectable merchants and others were admitted into tlio school and 
later on it was made public. Since 1872 it has become a purely 
Government institution. In the same year the school buildiilg, which 
orig^nallv belonged to the Sarddrs of the Southern Mardtlia Country, 
was made over to Government. In 1882 a public subscription of 
£600 (Rs« 6000) was raised, which Government doubled, to build two 
new wings and add a play ground and gymnasium. The school is 
conducted by one head master and twelve assistant masters and has 
an average attendance of 155 boys. Boys of all castes who have 
passed the third Anglo-Vernacular standard are admitted and are 
tanght from the fourth to the seventh or Matriculation standards. 

B 80-61 
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An agricultural class and a drawing class have also been attached 
to the school. 'J^ho monthly fees varies from 3^. to 46*. (Rs. lJ-2), 
and the average yearly cost of each pupil is £9 16#, 8d, (Rs, 98^). 
The Sardars of the Southern Maratha Country contributed to the 
school and S(jnt to it their relations and nominees till 1880, when 
they gave their support to the Rdjaram College in Kolhdpur, and 
sent tlieir children there. Besides Government schools, Belgaum 
had fifteen private schools at the end of 1882-83. Of the fifteen 
aided schools, of which six were maintained by the London Mission, 
one was a High School teaching up to the Matriculation standard, 
three were First Grade European and Eurasian schools, and the 
remaining six were vernacular schools. Of the six vernacular schools, 
five were for boys and one for girls. The London Mission High 
School at Belgaum, which was established in 1832 by the Reverend 
J. Taylor, teaches to the Matriculation standard. In 1882 the 
number on the rolls was 314, the average attendance 288, and the 
monthly fee IhZ. to 2^. (Re. ij-l). The London Mission Marathi 
boys school at Belgaum was opened in 1842 by the Reverend J. 
Taylor. In 1882 the miniber on the rolls was niiudy-five, the average 
attemhiiice sixty-eight, and the innnthly fee »3</. (2 The London 
Mission Kanur(‘se l»oys school at Belgaum was opened in 1850 by the 
Reverend J. 'rayhu*. In 1882 tlie number on the rolls was ninety-one 
and the aviMVige att(‘iidance seventy-one. The London Mission 
Kanarese boys scliool at Bail llongal was opened in 1802. In 1882 
the monthly fee was 3J. (2 mt.), ilie nuiid)er on the rolls seventy-two, 
and the average at tendance sixty-three. The St. Mary’s Pensioners 
English and Fumsian scliool for boys and girls at Belgaum was es- 
tablished ill l<sr> t. Ill J882 the uumlxM* on tlu‘ rolls was thirty -five, the 
average attemlaiico thirty-three, and the monthly foe was 2ft. (Re.l). 
TlieCimvent Boys FnglishamI Eurasian school at Belgaum was opened 
in 1808 by the Roman Catfiolic chaplain. In 1882 the iiuinber on the 
rolls was tliirty-oiio, the average attendance 22’7, andtlie monthly fee 
was nothing to 2.5. (Rc\ 1) in prcjxu tion to the boys’ means. The 
Convent (iirls English and Eurasian school at Belgaum was opened 
in 1808 by the Jtuinaii Catbolit! chaplain. In 1882 the number on 
tlie rolls was ten, tin* average attendance 9*5, and the monthly fees 
varii'd from nothing to l.s. (Hs. 2) in yiroportion to the girls’ means. 
The Belgaum Police inspected schoid was opened in 1803. In 1882 
the number on the rolls wais tifty-three all constables, and the average 
aMtmdance 5'8. No \W was cliai’ged. The Msirutigalli Mardtbi 
girls private aided school at Belgaum is a largo and flourishing 
school. It was opened in 1850 by Mis. Seton Carr and is supported 
partly by the Btdgauni nuinicipalily which contributes £30 (Ks. 800) 
a year, mid partly by the people’s contributions. The school has 
a reserve fund of £150 (Rs. 1500). The monthly charges amount 
to £4 10^•. (Rs. 45). Ill 1882 the number on the rolls was 101 
aud the average attendance forty-six. No fee was charged. The 
London Mission Kanarese girls’ school at Belgaum was opened in 
1875. .In 1882 the number on the rolls was seventy-five end the, 
average' attendance thirty-five. No fee was charged. The private 
aided school at Saukeshvar was o})enedin 1882 by Mr. Sakhdram 
Narayan. In 1882 the monthly fees varied from Gel. to 1/?. (4-8 
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M.) the number on the rolls was 155, and the average attendance 
106. The private school at Karikatti in Parasgad was opened in 
1865 by Mr. Gurubasdppa Guruslutntdppa. In 1882 the number 
on the rolls was forty and the average attendance thirty. No 
fees were charged, but the people subscribe £6 (Rs. GO) a year. The 
private aided school at Shamnovildi in Chikodi was opened in 1877 
by Mr. Vishnu BAlkrishna Joshi. In 1882 the number on the rolls 
was thirty-one, the average attendance twenty-three, and the 
monthly fees varied from 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as,}. The private aided 
school at Kenjannr was opened in 1881 by Mr. CUianbasjlppa 
Shivalingappa. In 1882 the nimiber on the rolls was twonfy, the 
average attendance fifteen, and tlie monthly fees varied from 3d. 
to 1«. (2-8 as.). The private aided school at Ilulkund in Gokfik 
was opened in 1881 by Mr. Batio Shivnim. In 1882 the number 
on the rolls was twenty-two and the average attmidauco fifteen. 
No fee was charged, but the people subscribed £;> (its. 50). 

The following details show tlui increased moans for learning to 
read and wfite offered by (Jovornment to the people during tlie last 
fifty -three years. The first Government vernacular school was 
opened at Bclgaum in 1830, and the second eight years after in the 
same town. Two years later, in 1840, a third vernacular school 
was opened at Gokdk, and in 1850 the High School was established 
in the town of Hclgaum. ^J^hus in 1850 there were twelve 
Government schools in the district. In 1855-5G the number 
of schools in the district amounted to fourteen^ one of them being 
a High School and the rest vernacular schools with I 11)8 imnwa 
and an average attendance of 1320. After 1855-5G, another 
vernacular school was 'opened at Athni in 1850. In 18G5-GG, rfie 
district contained 56 schools, one of them bi»ing a High School and 
the rest, including the Training College, vernacular schools with 
4380 names and an average attendance of 3012. In 1875-76 tliere 
were schools with 7823 names and an average attendance of 6120. 
Of these schools, incMding seven for girls, 129 were vernacular, 
six were auglo-vernacularf and one was a High School. In 1879-80 
there were 164 schools with 9726 names and an average attendance of 
6933. In 1882-83 the number of schools had risen to I8t), the names 
to 16,380, and the average attendance to 1 0,470. A comparison with 
the returns for 1855-56 gives for 1882-83 an increase from 14 to 1 87 in 
the numberof schools, and from 1198 to 10,380 in the number of pupils. 
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^ The details are : Belgaum SchooUt 


School. 

Languaj^c. 

Year. 

School. 

I^ariguagc. 

Year. 

High School ... 
BiUMin 

SadaM ... 



43«uadattl 
SsippgBon ...1 

VarAthl ... 
Kanareac... 
Martthi .. 
SanarcM... 
Do. . 
Do. ... 

1850 

1830 

1838 

1841 

1840 1 

1838 1 

1838 

IJidi 

Hail Hongal 
Hukeri .. 
i Kh4n4fjiir 

1 Jataboti ... 
j Chikodi ... 

; Itgl 

1 

KanarcHC . 
Do. .. 
Do 

Mar4thl . . 
I»o. .. 
Do. 

K&narese .. 

ilillii 
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Two Government girls schools were opened in 1867 in Athni and 
Belgaum. During the six years ending 1873-74 the number of girls 
schools had risen to seven with 267 names on the rolls and an 
, average attendance of 181. In 1882-83 the number of girls 
schools was nine with 512 names on the rolls and an average attend- 
ance of 252. 

The 1881 census returns give^ for the chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
791,277, the total Hindu jiopulation, 10,322 (males 10,056, females 
266) or 1*30 per ccntt>eIow fifteen and 1939 (males 1922, females 17) 
or 0*24 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 708 (males 659, 
females 49) or0 08 jier cent below fifteen and 21,866 (males 21,724, 
females 142) or 2*76 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 291,812 
(males 145,687, females 146,125) or 36*87 percent below fifteen and 
464,630 (males 217,284, females 247,346) or 58*71 percent above 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 66,351, the total Miisalmdn population, 
870 (males 824, females 45) or 1*31 per cent below fifteen and 165 
(males 154, female 1) or 0*23 per cent above fifteen ^ere under 
instruction ; 88 (males 77, females 11) or 0*13 per cent below fifteen 
and 1424 (males 1391, females 33) or 2*14 per cent above fifteen 
wore instructed ; 24,944 (males 12,630, females 12,314) or 37*59 per 
cent below fifteem and 38,870 (males 18,371, fcnialos 20,499) or 58*58 
per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 6337 Christians, 168 
(males 92, females 66) or 2*49 per cent l)c;low fifteen, and 75 (males 
58, females 17) or 1*18 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 
32 (males 15, females 17) or 0*50 per cent below fifteen and 1137 
(males 1022, females 115) 6rl7'94per cent above fifteen were 
instructed ; and 1764 (males 872 females 892) or 27*83 per cent 
below fift4^?en and 3171 (males 1602, females 1569) or 50*03 percent 
above fifteen were illiterate : 
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Below Fifiecen 

145,687 I 

146,126 

12,630 

12,314 

20,499 

872 

802 

Above Fifteen 

217,284 ; 247,840 

18,371 

1602 

1569 

ToUl .. 

897,382 

393,945 

33.447 

32,904 

3661 

2076 


Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of tho two races of the district the Musalmdns have the lai^gsr 
proportiotf of their boys and girls under instruction; 
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Pupils by Pace, 1855-66 and 188^-83, 


. Rack. 

1855-56. 

1885-83. 

Pupils. 

Percoiit- 
ta^e of 
Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

School- 

going 

Popnla- 

tiuu. 

Percent- 
age Ull 
SclUKll- 
goiiig 
Poinila- 
tion. 

Hindus 

1442 

06*26 

14.460 

88-7D 

314,510 

0*74 

llusalm&iis 

56 

3*74 

1827 

11*21 


o*or» 

Total ... 

1408 1 

100 

16,20.3 

100 

‘>32,860 

6*00 


Of 15,868, the whole number of bo 3 's in Government schools at 
the end of 1882-83, 2719 were Brdhraans, 5224 Liugayats, 981 
Jains, 489 Kshatris, 106 Prabhus, 472 traders, 1719 cultivators, 
1225 craftsmen, 81 shopkeepers, 180 labourers, 211 low castes, 23 
miscellaneous; 1807 Musalmdus ; 78 Christians; and 3 Pdrsis. Of 
512 the total number of girls on the rolls in 1882-83, 486 were 
Hindus, 20 \fere Musalmdns, and 6 were entered as Others. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of schools and 
pupils with the rates of fees and the cost to Government : 

Belgaum School Relurn, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1883-83, 
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Total. 


AttcndaiicL'. 


1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-.'^0. 
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18H2-H3. 

18r;.5..06. 

18f)6-06. 

1882-83 
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High School ... ... 


17 

7 


199 

I.'i2 


130 

143 

Anglo-Vernacular ... 



6 



.341 

1320 

3612 

247 

Vernacular 


"(B 

68 

14U8 

4^ 

15.887 

10,080 

Total 


23 

81 

1408 

4589 

16,38^1 

1320 

3748 

10,470 


CUS6BS. 

Fees. 

Cost per Pupil. " 

Recripth. 

Government. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-06. 

1865-66. 

1882-86. 

Oooemment. 

Htgb School 
Anglo-Vernacular... 
Vemaculw 

Total ... 

IK 

3t. 

IjdioM. 

S«. to 4s. 
2s. 

iK-toOd. 

£.». d. 

0 e' 81 

£, 8. d. 
8 9 Oi 

0 12 51 

£. 8. d. 

0 16 8 

1 16 3 

0 12 3 

£ 

306 

£ 

727b 

1061* 

•£ 

828 

174 

1611 

... 


... 

1 
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1768 

2613 
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Belgaum School Jtetum, 18&5-5G^ ISGS-GC^ and continued. 
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KBciirTB—continued. 

liocal CesB. | Municipality. 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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24 
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1 . 


63 



68 
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3373 1 ... 


66 

27 
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27 
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liKCKllTH— OOlltinUCfl. I ExrBNOlTURK. 
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I Inspection aiid Instruotion 
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03 
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£ 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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50 


42G 
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274 



448 

Veinauulur 

305 

107 

1371 


218 

3851 


i)G8 

084 

441 

1293 

6209 

Total . 

30fi 1 

831 

j 2376 


218 

\m\ 

130 

1304 

1792 

441 

2446 

8069 


Town Schools. ^ coiriparison of tho present (1882-83) provision for teaching the 
1882-83. district town and village population gives the following rosnlts. In 
the tow’u of Belgauin, in 1882-83, eight schools under Government 
management had 13.24 names on tho rolls and an average attendance 
of 956*8. Of these schools, one was a High School, one a first 
grade anglo-vernacular school, and one a Hindustani . school The 
average yearly costi of each pupil in the High School was £9 16s. 


1 The cost for each pupil shewn in these statements is what the pupil costs the slate 
not what tho pupil pays in fees. The rates of fees are given In the Sohool Rotani 
l>age4S5. 
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(Rs. 98^) ; in the other schools it varied from Gs, Gd, to £8 12s, 
(Rs. 3i-36). Since 1864, 150, or a yearly average of 7’5 pupils have 
passed the yearly University entrance test examination from the 
^elgaum High School.^ In addition to the Government schools, in 
1882-83, nine private or aided schools in the town of Belgaum had 
726 names on the rolls, an average atteudaneo of 563*11, and an 
average yearly cost of each puj)il varying from 10.v. to £2 4>s, (Rs. 5-22).- 
In 1882-83, the town of Gokak had five schools with 529 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 362, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil. varying from 7s, to Vis, (Rs. 34-6). In the town of Athni 
four schools had 375 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 
267, and an average yearly cost for cac'h pupil varying from os, 1 Jr/, 
to 14«. lOJ^^. (Rs. 2j^^ the town of Chikodi three schools 

had 337 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 250, and 
an average yearly cost for each pupil varying from 6k. to 12k. 
(Rs. 3 -6). In the town of Saiiipgaon two schools liad 166 namo.s on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 106, and an average yearly cost 
for eachpuyil varying from 12.s‘. to 15.v. Cui. (Rs. 6-73). the 
town of Nipdui three schools had 418 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 292, and an average yearly cost for each j)npil varying 
from 8k. 3d. to 10k. (Rs. 4^-5). In the town of Sankoslivar one 
school had 183 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 12(>, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8k. l^d. (Rs. In 

the town of Bail llongal three schools had 316 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 197, ami an average yearly (lost for ea(*h 
pupil varying from 6k. 3d. to 6k. 4^d. (Rs. 3jJ -3j'*.). In the town 
of Kifitur four schools had 611 names on tin* rolls, an av(»rago 
attendance of 442, and an nverago yearly cost for each pupil varying 
from 6k. ]{d, to 11k. 9d. (Rs. 3j\, -oj). In the town of Nandgad 
three schools had 463 names on the rolls, au average attendance of 


356, and an average yearly cost for each pupil varying fro7n 7k. 7.ifi. 
to 12k. 44d. (Rs. 3 j-;! - 6,'‘y). In tluj town of Suundatti two schools 
had 268 names on tlie l olls, an average attemlanci^ of 172, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil varying from 9k. 7 id. to 13k. 
(Bs. 4 j-J- - 64). In the town of Miirgod one school liad 155 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 121, and an average* yejarly cost for 
each pupil of 8k. 3d. (Rs. 44). In the town of Sadalgi one school had 
120 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 82, and au average 
yearly cost for each pupil of 6k. 74d. (Rs. 3/;.). In ilie town of 
Manoli one scliool had 200 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 135, and an average yearly co.st for each pupil of 7k. lid. 
(R.s. 3i^). j^^In the town of Hiikcri ore school had 180 narncjs on 
the rolls, an avenige attendance of 1 1 9, and an average yearly cost 
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* The details are : 1864, two ; 1865, five ; 1866, throe ; 1867. four ; 1868, five ; 1869. 
•even ; 1870, eight; 1871, eight ; 1872, thirteen; 1878, *-levoii ; 1874, eight; 
1876, seven ; 1876, three ; 1877, six; 1878, two ; 1879, ten ; 1880, ten ; 1881, nineteen ; 
1882, ten ; 1883, nine. 

^ Of these one was a high school, three first grade angle- vernacular schools and 
one first grade anglo-vemacular school for girls and four vernacular scho^Js. Since 
1871, 46 pupils have passed the University entrance examination. The details are : 
1871 , none; 1872, two ; 1873. one ; 1874, four; 1875, five ; 1876, two ; 1877, one ; 
1878, none; 1879. none; 1880, seven; 1881, five; 1882, four; 1883, fifteen. 
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for each pupil of 11s. (Rs. 54). In the town of Yamkaumardi one 
school had 153 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 104, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of Is. 6d, (Rs. 3J). In the 
town of Kongnoli one school had 110 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 82, and an average yearly cost for each pupil 
of 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3^). 

Exclusive of the forty-three schools in the seventeen towns of 
Bclgaum, Gokak, Athni, Cliikhodi, Sampgaon, Nipani, Sankeshvar, 
Uail-IJongal, Kittur, Nandgad, Saundatti, Murgod, Sadalgp, Manoli, 
Jlukeri, Yarnkanmajdi, and Kongnoli, the district of Belgaura was 
in 1882-83 provided with 135 schools, or an average of one school 
for every eight inhabited villages. The following statement shows 
the distribution of those .schools by sub-divisions ; 

Bt igaum Village, HvhooU^ 1SS2-83, 


Sl’U-DlVlMIUN. 
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llolKaiiiii 

ir .2 

9 :i ,780 

27 

ParoBfcad ... 
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75,177 

* 18 


122 

102,11)8 

20 

Ookdk 

121 

82.722 

IB 

KhriiMipur 

2(»5 

72,48.'i 

1.5 

Athiii 

91 

95,780 

24 

Cliikmli 

222 

198,828 

40 



1 


Ciiainbhars and M liars and the boys of other depressed classes 
are alIow(^d to attend Government schools in a place set apart for 
them eith(3r in tlie veranda or in the school room. When the 
local feeling is strongly opposed to this arrangement, the Mhdr lads 
aro allowed to attend by night. In Bclgaum town a Mhdr class of 
twenty-five boys is taught by a Mhdr teacher who was brought up 
in the Government vernacular school of Eksambi in Chikodi. The 
class is composed of iiiuetoen boys and eight men and is taught 
from seven to nine in the evening. 

There aro three local papers at Bclgaum, the Belgaum Samachdr 
or Bclgaum News published ou Monday with an issue of 250 
copies, t ho Karnatak Mitra or the Karndtak Friend published on 
Wodnesda}’ with an issue of 150 copies^ and the Jnydn Bodhak 
or Adviser of Knowledge published on Sunday with an issue of 
150 copies. ^Jhese newspapers contain editorials on miscellaneous 
topics, private notices, local news, and extracts from other papers. 
Their circulation is confined to the central and southern divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency. The rates of yearly subscription vary 
from 4s. to Gri, (Us. 2-3J). 

Bclgaum has nine libraries. Except two at Bel^um these 
libraries are more reading rooms, containing a few orduj^ry books 
and taking in papers only of local interest. In the fort of Belgaum 
is an excellent Station Ijibrary. The Belgaum Native General 
Library, which has a building of its own, is the oldest institution of 
the kind in the Belgaum district, having been established in 1848 
by Mr. J. D, Inverarity then Collector. It is chiefly maintained 
ou subscriptions raised at monthly rates varying from Cd. to 4^. 
(Rs. 1-^). Its yearly income is about £25 (Rs. 250) which is raised 
from absut eighty-five subscribers. Thirteen papers four English, 
three Anglo-vernacular, and six vernacular are taken. It also 
receives free of charge the Educational Record from the Edacatiipnal 
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Dopartineut. Occasional cxcossivo expenditure is uiot. from tlio 

{ jermaDonfc fund of £rj() (Its. .500). The Belgaiini inimicipality 1ms 
ately presented the library with £\0 (Rs. 100) to buy books. It 
lias at present 1 080 books, of which 022 arc English, 284 Marathi,, 
thirty-four Sanskrit, thirty-one Kanaroso, and sixty-live (jiijaniti. 
Of 022 English books forty -four arc books rofcreuci*, 180 are 
histo'rical^ 118 scientific, ninety-four classical, lol novels, and 
Boventy-nine niiscelhineoiis. 'i'ho library is niiich uscmI both by 
Government officifils and the more ediu‘at(‘d class of townsnion. 

The following statement givc?.s the details c*f native libraries and 
reading rooms : 

livhjfiiin} Lihrtirii'a iittfl HtttilUtij /SS.’-S.l, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

t 

HEALTH. 

Tts liciglit of 1500 to 2000 feet above the sea and its sbort distance 
of twonty-livo to seventy-five miles from the sea combine to make 
the climate of Ilclgaum ciool, pleasant^ and healthy. At the same time 
its dampness during the south-west rains (June -October) and the 
extreme dryness of the air at other times forms a suddpn change 
which is trying to the weak^ and is apt to cause liver disease^ cold^ 
neuralgia^ and rheumatism. 

Malarious fevers, though prevalent, are seldom severe or fatal, 
and people from other districts suffering from malarious fevers 
generally improve by a residence in Bolgaum. Epidemics of measles 
and chickeTi-j)ox are not uncommon before and after the rains, but, 
as a rule, they arc mild. Srnall-pox has always been mild. Dengue 
was introduced in 1 872 from Aden and Poona, but it was confined 
to a few isolated cases, and never spread as an epidemic. Cholera 
is chiefly imported, although it occasionally rages as an epidemic in 
certain parts of the district. The sporadic cases are few, and are 
amenable to treatment. The 1877 famine was accompanied by a 
severe outbreak of cholera which proved fatal in a large number of 
cases. On the setting in of the rains this epidemic disappeared, 
and remittent fever took its place, passing into an intermittent 
fever of a severer typo than had been known for years in 
Bel gall m. 

Ill 1882, there was one civil hospital and five grant-in-aid dispen- 
saries. The number of patients treated was 21,327, of whom 21,021 
were outdoor and 300 indoor patients; the cost was £1909 
(Rs. 19,000). The following details are taken from the 1882 
reports : 

The Belgaum civil hospital probably dates from 1836 when 
Belgaum was chosen to be the district head-quarters. The prevail- 
ing diseases are malarious fevers, bronchitis, worms, and rheuma- 
tism. In 1 882 cholera prevailed all over the district, and several 
times appeared in the city, but never in an epidemic form. Out of 
thirty-one cases seventeen proved fatal. 2384 outdoor and 258 
indoor patients were treated at a cost of £1257 IGs. (Rs. 12,578). 

The Belgaum grant-in-aid dispensary was opened in 1859. The 
commoneat diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, bowel com- 
plaints, and worms. In 1882 7014 outdoor and five *indoor patients 
were treated at a cost of £151 I2s, (Rs. 1516). 
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The Gok&k dispensary was opened in 1867. The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, worms, skin diseases, 
and ulcers. In 1882 cholera prevailed in May and June, 892 
successful vaccinations were performed, and 2552 outdoor and. 
fifteen indoor patients were treated at a cost of £144 (Bs. 1440). 

The Athni dispensary was opened in 1871. The prevailing 
diseases are ophthalmia, worms, skin diseases, malarious fevers, and 
rheumatism. In 1882 cholera prevailed in May and June, 433 suc- 
cessful vaccinations were performed, and 4052 outdoor and nineteen 
indoor patients were treated at a cost of £iy4J)6‘..(l{s. 1848). 

The Saundatti dispensary was established in 1875. The common- 
est diseases are ir.alarious fevers, ophthalmia., c*host affections, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. In 1882 no epidemic occurred, 195 
children were successfully vaccinated, and 1072 outdoor patients 
were treated at a cost of £121 2s. (Us. 1211). 

The Chikodi dispensary was opened in 1882 in a hired bungalow, 
136 children were successfuly vacc.inated, and 21 t7 outpatients and 
nine inpatients were treated at a cost of £98 lO.v. (Rs. 088). 

According to the 1881 census 2109 persons (males 1268, females 
931) or 0*25 per cent of the population were infirm. Of tho total 
number 2052 (males 1171, females 881) were Hindus; 1 U) (males 
90, females 50) Musalinans ; and 7 Christians all of whom were 
males. Of 2199 tho total number of infirm persons, 151 (males 
103, females 48) or 6*86 per cent were of unsound mind, 1186 
(males 626, females 560) or 58*93 per cent were blind, 578 (males 
880, females 243) or 26*05 per cent wore deaf aiul dumb, and 
289 (males 200, females 80) or 13*14 per cent were lepers. I’ho 
details are : „ , , n i lovt 

Mtjfnim Infirm Pf oph\ fSSI. 
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Tn 1883*84 under the snpervisiun of tho Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner Southern Deccan Registration District tho work of 
vaccination was carried on by twelve vaccinators with yearly 
mtlainaB varying from £16 16». (Rs. 168) to €28 1G«. (Rs. 288). 
They were distributed over the rural parts of tho district, ono of 
attending to the work of tho Belgaum Town and Cantonment. 
Besides the vaccinators the medical oEScers of Belgaum Jail, 
Chikodi, Gokdk, Saundatti, and Athni carried on vaccine operations. 
Th§ total number of operations was 29,190 besides 17.53 re-vacci- 
nations compared with 10,341 primary vaccinations in 18^-70. 

The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of tho 
persons primarily vaccinated : 
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Hrimaky Vaccinations. 


Age. 
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i 

MiiHal 

iii&im. 

1 

lYirairi. 

Chris- 
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Under 
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Above 

one 

Year, 

Total. 



4040 

1 OU.'i 

877 


7<i 

213 

3272 i 7069 

10,341 

IS8;{ H-l 


14,41H 

1 ‘i.'i.OHG 

2fiH0 

1 

181 

1241 

10,991 

1 18,200 

20,200 


In 1883-81 tll(^ total cosli of tlioso o])(*rHtions, oxc-lusive of those 
porforjnod in dis])ensaries, was £r »59 18 .s*. (Ks. C.*)!)!)) or about A 
(33 r/s.) for caHi sucTossfiil caso. 'J'lio charges included supervision 
and inspection £279 12k. (Rs. 2700), establislinient £343 18k. 
(Its. 3430), and contingencies £30 8k. (Ks. 304). Of these the 
supervising a.nd insp(»cting charg(‘s 'were met from Government 
provincial funds, £340 12 .s*. (Rs. 3400) wen^ borne by the local 
funds of the difl'onmt snb-di vision. s, and £30 14 k. (Rs. ?i 07 ) by tho 
llelgaiim M nnicipalty. 

Scv(in forms of eattli* diseases ar(» known in the district. Hirehrni 
or gr*(‘(‘n disease, kinnlnnj a clis(‘ase caused by insufficient food, 
imlrofj or longiui disease*, Willfnri or hoof mi rotj or (jnnthji 

ro(j chest dLseases, and nrhin ht/dui or fnhakl and ^mahurorf or 

the great (lis('as(‘ thoug’ht to be an animal (diolera. In lirrchnnitho 
n(*ck of lln^ animal swells, saliva, flows from the mouth, and a swell- 
ing forms in the eyc^ I'he animal hangs its head and refuses to 
eat. Great thirst is followed after a day and a half by diarrlnea. 
'Ilie ui’lne hectimes tingcsl with nal or mixt‘d with blood, the animal 
loses strength, lies down, and after a day or two dies. Idle dung is 
f(;lid and contains small portions of the (Uitraila. 34ie p('ople treat tho 
dis(‘a.se with tin* juice* of tin* nim tree Azadirachta indica. Kttndrog 
is said to lie causi'd by insufficient or bad wat(*r. It lasts about 
three ^la^s and is sometimes fatal. The attack generally begins 
Avith a trembling fit. hi hairog the tongue becomes black and 
coveri'd wilh ulcers. Saliva flows from the moutli and the animal 
can neitli(*r eat nor drink. The disease is often cured by rubbing 
the tongne*with m Uiluvi or I'hyllanthus emblica. In the disease 
calleil I'lilhoii tli(* hoofs became full of small worms. It can 
generally bi* eun’d by ajiplying Avorm poisons foi* about two months. 
Ill the (li.'^easc* ndh'd uohin byuni or Vnhuhi hydui the attack is sud- 
den like eliolera among men. During the attack tho cattle neither 
oat nor drink. ^I^iey are dull and restless and fr(*qnently pass 
reddish urine. Death generally folloAvs in four or five days. In 
the disease called duniiroy or yundyivoy the breathing becomes 
hard and the eyes bloodshot. 'J'he lungs seem to become congested, 
breathing is difficult, and the animal dies in one to fifteen days. In 
'muburuy the nostrils are parched, tho month sAA’ells, and the dung is 
Avatery. Tho people consider this a form of animal cholem. 

'riio total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yi'iiil\ reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 420,965 or an 
average mortality of 23,387 that is, according to tho 1881 census, of ; 
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twenty-seven in every thousand people. Of the average number of Chapter Zlljfc 

deaths 10,980 or 47*94 per cent were returned as duo to fevers, 1948 Health# 

or 8*32 per cent to cholera, i)87 or 2'5l per cent to small-pox, 2104 

or 8*99 per cent to bowel complaints, and 74()() or 31*96 per cent to ^ Deaths. 

miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 

300 or 1*28 per cent of the average mortality. During the thirteen 

years ending 1883 the number of births was n^turiiod at 313,055 

or an average yearly birth-rate of 24,081, or, according to 1881 

census, twenty-eight per thousand. An examination of the death 

returns shows that fever, wliich, during the eigliteon years ending 

1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 10,9t?0 or 47*94 per cent, 

was below the average in the nino years ending 1874 and in 1 882 and 

1883, and in the seven yearsending 1881 was above the average. 

The six years ending 1871 had less than 6000 deaths from fever, tho 
lowest total being 4126 in 1 870, two years 1 872 and 1 873 had between 
COUO and 7000, and three years 1874 1882 and 1883 liad between 
8000 and 10,000, tlui lowest* total being 8 128 in 1874. Of the seven 
years above the average, thr(*e 3'ears 1875 1876 and 1881 had 
between ll,t)00 and 15,000, two years 1879 and 1880 had between 

15.000 and 20 , 000 , and two years 1877 and 1878 had bet\V(‘on 

20.000 and 26,000. Of tho deaths from ebolera, which amounted 
to 35,074 and averaged 1948, 8357 or 23*82 pcT cent happened in 

1877, 7808 or 22*26 per cent in 1869. 5757 or 16*41 pcT cent in 

1878, and 4050 or 14*11 per eent in 1876. Tlie^only other years 
which wore over tho average were 1875 witli 2736 and 1866 with 
1962. Of tho nin(‘ y(*ars h(4ow the avc*rage, 1882 had 1331 d('allis, 

1872 had 617, 1883 had 479, 1hre(' years IStJS 1870 and 1881 

had between 300 and 400, ami three years 1867 1871 and 18/3 

had below fifty. Tlio n'uiaining three y(;;irs 1874 1879 and 1880 

W(^re free from eholer;i. (-)f tin* di*aths from small-pox whicli 
amounted to 10,574 and avc‘ragod 587, 1 2J)2 or 12*21 |»ereentha])pen(*d 
in 1871,3133 or 29*62 per emit in 1872, and 1 1 12 or 10*51 pen- eent 
in 1877. llesid(‘s these years, thr(*e years had a mor(Mhan avci’ago 
mortality from small-pox, 18()7 witli 8S7, 18/5 with 693, and 1876 
with 796. Of the twcU'e years b(*low the average, two years 1874 
and 1883 had botwe(*n 550 and 400, tliree years 18(>(i 1869 and 
1870 between 400 and 300, two years 1868 and 1S73 betwomi 300 
and 200, 1878 Iiad 105 deaths, 1882 had forty-seven, and tbo 
remaining tliree years 1879 1880 and 1881 had below ten. 01 tiui 
deaths from bowel comjihiints, whicli amounted to 37,878 or 2104 a 
year, eight were above the average and tf?ii wercj hidow tin; average. 

Tho smallest number of deatlis from bowel coin plaints in any one 
of the eighteen years, was 308 in 1867, and the largest was 5ti32 in 
1877. Injuries, with a total mortality ()f 540o and an uvernge of 
800, varied from 100 in 1869 to 529 in 1877. Other eause.s with a 
total mortality of 134,393 and an average mortality of 7466 varied 
from 3365 in 1867 to 29,347 in 1877. 

Daring the thirteen years for which birth returns arc available tho 
yearly totals varied from a lowest of 11,773 in 1878 to a hlghost 
of 35,078 in 1883 and averaged 24,081 or according to the 1881 
census, twenty-eight in every thousand people. The details are : 
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Ykar. 

Brathb. 

BlRTOa 

Cholera. 

Small. 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

Causes. 

TotoL 

IftOti 


1002 

352 

5.'>18 

417 

198 

4750 

13,107 


imr 


4 

887 

58o0 

308 

108 

8365 

10.582 




Hu;{ 

220 

5420 

305 

172 

4126 

10.666 

... 

mu 


7808 

320 

5080 

442 

160 

6395 

20,185 


IH70 


802 

320 

4120 

490 

187 

6807 

11,238 


1H71 


40 

1292 

5808 

16.50 

276 

6395 

14.467 

16,747 

1872 


017 

3183 

0701 

1921 

810 

7420 

20,108 

17,600 

lH7a 


•10 

290 

0010 

1439 

313 

7044 

15,721 

19,845 

1H74 



5:17 

• 8428 

1953 

322 

8437 

10,677 

24,012 

lK7ri 


2780 

09:i 

14,772 

28.58 

322 

8083 

30,064 

30,257 

J87« 


40riO 

790 

12,081 

.3054 

281 

0259 

31,021 

27,563 

1877 


8a.'’i7 

1112 

25,207 

5532 

.520 

29,347 

70,244 

22,426 

1878 


5757 

105 

25,:181 

2540 

40:{ 

9902 

44,208 

11,773 

187» 



0 

18,1»22 

1901 

424 

5421 

20,674 

10,170 

IHKO 



r, 

1.5, (M.0 

2545 

3.39 

4943 

23,498 

24,184 

1881 


“349 

4 

11,874 

3020 

327 

4.552 

20,132 

81,016 

J882 


i:i84 

47 

9932 

.3412 

337 

49.^>3 

20,016 

82.477 

i88;i 


479 

440 

1)505 

.3919 

271 

4534 

19,208 

.S6.078 


Total ... 

85.074 

10,574 

107,041 

37,878 

6405 

134,393 

420,065 

1 313,056 

Average •• 

1948 

587 

10,980 

2104 

300 

7466 

28, &7 

24,061 


^ The dcatha rctuniB are believed to l)e fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
iiicoiiinlete. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. * 

Athni, in the north-cast of the district^ is bounded on tho north 
and north-east by Jath, the Bijapur sub-division of Bijapur, and 
Jamkhandij on the east and south-east by Jamkhandi^ on tho south 
by Gokak and the Sangli and Kolluipur states, on the west by 
Miraj, and on the north-west by tho Titsgaon sub-division of Sdtdra 
and by S^nglj. It contains sixty-five Govorninent and sevoutoon 
private or in am villages with 786 square miles, a population of 
105,961 or 134 to tho square mile, and a yearly land revenue of 
£15,862 (Rs. 1,58,620). 

Of the 786 square miles, 743 have boon surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 195 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. Tlio rest contains 343,483 
acres or 89*81 per cent of arable land, 11,255 acres or 2*94 per cent 
of unarable land, 1820 or 0*47 per cent of grass, and 25,862 acres or 
6*76 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tho 
843,483 acres of arable land 96,925 acres have to bo taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The west of Athni is broken by baro flat-topped hills which 
rise from the plain in a succession of clearly marked terraces. 1'ho 
leveller country is a series of long undulation.s with small streams 
of running water in the hollows, bordered by belts of good soil. 
On the rises the soil is poorer and thinner supporting only tho 
scantiest vegetation, ana in places bare rock stretches for hundrods 
of yards. Among those bare stretches of rock, aro more or loss 
extensive tracts of black soil of uncertain depth, tho waving 
trap being in one place several feet and a few yards off only some 
inches below the surface. The level plain of the Krishna is of 
deep rich alluvial mould whoso strength is continually renewed by 
fresh deposits of silt. Its banks are generally wooded with 
hdbhul groves which also cover many of the islands in its bed. 
Except a few nimh and tamarind trees near the sites of some of tho 
villages the rest of Athni is bare and desolate. Along the Krishna 
the village sites are close together. In other parts, particularly in 
the north-east, the villages are five or six miles from each other. 
The sub-division is divided by a range of hills, which, rising in Satiira, 
runs nearly north and south, and, entering the district some eight 
miles east of Tasgaon, as it draws near the river, breaks ii]|to low 
single hills. T6 the east the countiy is barren with an occasional 
patch of good soil. The rainfall is scanty and uncertain and failure 
of crops is common. Westward when the hills are passed, the 
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improvoTTicnt is marked and rapid. Except in the west where they 
are enclosed by hedges most of the villages arc surrounded by Walls 
ten to twelve feet high, f urn isliod with thr^o or four gatcEk The 
south, crossed by the winding Krishna, is an open plain of fine black 
soil with many small rich villages. 

Fyr throe or four miles on each side of the Krishna., and in the 
south-w(Jst, south, and south-east the soil is black and fertilo* 
Rordering .the Don a strip of land about nine miles by six is a rich 
loamy soil particularly suited for rdhi or late crops. Except in the 
valleys of the Krisrina and Don, the soil is coarse and poor and is 
best suited for kJuinf or early crops. The only garden lands are 
patches watered from wells. In tlui black soil there is little watering 
even from wells. 

Athni has g(in(*rally a dry and healthy climate, but in years of 
excessive rtiin thi? cold months are feverish. Especially towards 
the cast the eai*ly rainfall i.s often uncertain and partial. At Atlmi 
during the t(‘n years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from 7 inches 
in 1876 to 34 inches iji 1878 and averagi‘d 21 inches. 

In th(i south-west, south, and south-east, the chief source of water 
is the Krishmi, and in the west and n(n’th-wi*,st the Agarni, a feeder 
of the Krislimi, which runs from the north to the south of the 
sub-division ami falls into tlu‘ Krishmi. Reside.s these two rivers are 
many small streams, most of wdiich dry during the hot months. 
When these streams dry the pe()|>le dig holes or shallow wells in 
tlieir beds. Away from rivers and streams the chief supply is 
from wijlls and ponds which soTuotimes dry or get fouled in the 
hot months, and the people luivo to fetch water long distances 
from rivers and streams or strcfiin-bod wells. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 1404 
tw'o-bullock and 1935 four-bullock ploughs, sixteen riding and 2121 
load carts, 28,931 bullocks, 1(5,832 cows, 10,871 she-buffaloes, t3595 
he-biilTalocs, 1338 horses, 57,670 sheep and goats, 755 asses, and 
twenty-six camels. 

Ill 1S81-82 of 233,353 acres held for tillage, 36,119 acres or 15*47 
per cent wore fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 197,234 
aen^s 9178 were twice cropped. Of the 206,712 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 157,13(5 acres or 7(5*01 per cent, 118,945 of 
them under Indian millet, ytvfri (M.) or ;/o/a(K.), Sorghum vulgai'e; 
23,766 umlor spiked millet, bajri (M.) or mji (K.), Penicillaria 
spicata; 13,610 under wheat, yhau (M.) or goAi (K.), Triticum 
scstivura ; 471 under maize, viakcfi (M.) or mekke jola (K.), 
Zea mays ; 188 under rice, bhH (M.) or bhatta (K.), Oryza sativa ; 
120 under Italian millet, rdh (M.) kftng (M.) or 7iavni (K.), Panioom 
italicum; 35 under nctchni (M.) or rag! (K.), EleUsine oorocana ; and 
one under barley, Java (M.) godhi (K.), Hordeum hexastyofaon. 
Pulses occupied 17,251 acres or 8*34 per cent, 10,844 of them under 
gram^ harbhara (M.) or kadli (K.), Cicer arietinum ; 2084 nndei^* 
cajairpca, tur (M.) or togr! (K.), Cajanus indicuB ; 1966 under"' 
knlthl (M.) or hurli (K.), Dolichos biflorus; 828 under mvg (M.)er 
kt'sam (K.), Phasoolus mungo ; 10 under peas, vatdni (M.) and(K>.), 
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Pisum sativum ; 3 under lentils, masur (K.), Ervum lens ; and 1520 
under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 5958 acres or 2*88 per cent, 
449 of them under rape, Mraa (M). and (K.), Brassica napus ; 54 
under linseed, (M.) * or (K.), Linum usitntissinmm ; 45’ 

under gingelly seed, HI (M.) or yellu (Jv.) Sesammn indicum; and 
6410 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 24,287 acres or 11*74 
per cent, 24,259 of them under cotton, kapus {AL\,or hafti (K.), 
Gossypium horbaccum ; and 28 under Iloiabay ii^pf^d <7 (M.) or 
sanahu (K.), Crotalaria juiicoa. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2080 
acres or 1*00 per cent, 585 under chillies, or mvnashtukai^ 

(K.), Capsicum frutesceus, 352 under sugarcane, m (M.) or hthbu 
(K.), Saccharum ofhcinaruin, 332 under tobacco, iambtikii (M.) or 
hdget^qppv, Nicotiana tabacuin, and the remaining SJl under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns slu)\v that of 105,tH>l pco]do 95,045 
or. 89*09 per cent were Hindus, 10,909 or 10'29 p(M*c(‘iit ^Musalnnins 
and 7 Christians. The details of the llimlii castes are 5110 
Brahmans jTll.Ol 7 Jdius, traders; 4 Komfis, grain-dealers ; 2 (uijars, 
shopkeepers; 13,328 Maratluls, 1219 Radis, 709 llanbars, 132 
Guravs, 362 Kunbis, 311 Rajputs, 291 Lonaris, 209 hannins, 184 
Chhatris, and 40 Tihiris, husbandmen ; 1054 Paiichals, metal- 
workers; 1047 Ghauigeriis, oilmen ; 588 Sfll is, weavers ; 583 Badgis, 
carpenters; 536 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 401 Kiirnbhilrs, j)ottors; 202 
Shimpis, tailors; 137 Jingars, saddlers; 1 15 llatk.-irs, handloom- 
weavers ; 78 Loliars, and 44 Gliisaclis, blachsmilhs ; 27 IJppars, 
sal t makers ; 17 Kasjlrs, cop])ersniiilis ; and It Otaris, smelters; 
27,434 Liugayats ; 020 Nhavis, barlH‘rs ; 258 Parits, w.'isliermon ; 
9333 Dhangars, cowherds ; 30 Gavlis, milknum ; 3130 Kolis, and 1 10 
Bhois, fisherinon ; 27 Kalavants, inusici:ms ; 1770 Biadarus, labourers; 
329 Korvis, basket-makers; 257 Beldars, (|uarrym(*n ; 250 Ilg(*rs, 

• palm-juiee scll(?rs ; 188 Deshavals, bakers; 105 Itamoshis, watch- 
men ; 70 Buruds, bainboo-workcjrs ; 00 (lolls, or Gopals, beggars ; 
29 Vadars, diggers; 20 Kaikadis, laboiin^rs ; 120 Dasarus, 55 
Gosavis, 37 Gondhlis 29 Havris, 18 Kelikelars, 7 Blults, and 2 
Pichdtis, beggars ; 0433 Mhars and 2790 Mangs, village servants ; 
1749 Chdrnbars, leather-workers ; 350 Uliors, tanners ; 231 Ldds, • 
mutton-sellers ; and 15 Bhaiigis, scavengers. 

Chikodi, in the extrcino north-west of the district, is bounded on 
the north by Kolhsipur and Athni, on the east by (iokak, on thtj * 
south by Belgaiim Gokak and Shaliapur, and on the wiist by Kolhapur 
and the Kolhdpur states. It contains 158 (lovernnuuit and fil’ty-sevim 
private or indm villages with 840 square miles, a pof»ula!ion of 
245^014 or 292 to the square mile, and a vearly land revenue of 
£26,144 (Rs. 2,61,440). 

‘ Of the 840 square miles 670 have been surveyed in detail. Accord- 
ing to the revenue survey returns,.2 43 square miles arc occupied by 
the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 312,055 acres or 
81*63 per cent of arable land, 10,538 acres or 2*75 per ficui of 
unarable land, 962 acres or 0*25 per cent of grass, 23,153 acron or 8*05 
per cent of forests, and 35,555 acres or 9*30 per cent of village 
siteSj roads, rivers, andMreams. From the 312,055 acres of arable 
8 80-63 
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land 117,397 acres have to be taken on accoant of alienated latfdd 
in Government villages. 

North Chikhodi is an open well-tilled black soil plain dotted 
with many rich villages. Two or three miles to the south the 
sub-division is crossed from east to west by a range of barren hills, 
and in the south, near Dddi PachApur and Masti Kariat, the level 
is hrokciJi by occasional rises and hollows, covered with a scanty 
growth of stunted teak and other loss valuable trees. The extreme 
south near Katabeli and Biran Holi is a land of hills and forests 
with little tillage. Near the Harankashi and Krishna rivers are 
wide stretches of black soil, while the watorparting between the 
Krishna and the Ghatprabha is a tableland of poor soil 300 to 400 
feet above thc^ plain. As the supply of rain is chiefly from the 
south-west the early harvest is the more important. 

TIkj rich black soil of the north gradually passes west into rod. 
In the .south, the soil is gritty and poor. The sub-division is 
famous for its sugarcane and fruit and vegetable gardens. 

Tn the north tlie climate is pleasant and healthy, in the centre it 
is fair, in the south damp and nnhoaltliy. Towards the east the rain- 
fall is partial, but in (he south near the hills it is abundant. At 
Chikodi during tho ton years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from 
11 indies in 1873 to 37 inches in 1877 and averaged 25 inches. • 

In the north the chief siip])ly of water is from the Krishna which 
runs from west to oast. In the north-west, west, and south-west, 
tlie Uudhganga and the Vedganga, and in the south the Harankashi 
and tho Ghatprabha are the chief sources of water-supply. Besides 
these rivers many streams feed the Krishna, but in the hot season 
most of them dry or stand in pools. Besides these natural sources 
of water many wells and ponds yield a good and healthy supplyr 
At Hukeri four reservoirs are filled with sweet healthy water brought 
three miles from Mauoli. Nipani has a large reservoir and nine 
ponds ill dilTerenl parts of the town, but the supply is some-, 
wliat scanty. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 4102 
ivvo-buliock and 4569 four-bullock ploughs, 220 riding and 5382 
load carts, 53,055 bullocks, 2800 cows, 29,758 she-bufialoes, 12,405 
he-butlaloes, 2223 horses, 86,268 sheep and goats, 821 asses, and 
eleven camels. 

In 1881-82 of 179,867 acres held for Ullage, 25,237 acres or 14'0S 
per cent wore fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 154,630 
acres 11,938 were twice cropped. Of the 166,568 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 114,608 acres or 68*80 percent 79>622 
of them under Indian milletjTvir/ (M.) or jola^K,), Sorghum vulgare ; 
15,004 under spiked millet, htjri (M.) or sdji (K.), Penicfllaria 
spicata; 7884 under Italian millet, rala (M.) kang (M.) or numi 
(K.), Panicum italicum; 4795 under ndchni (M.) or rdgi {K.), 
Eleusi^e corocana; 2309 under rice, bhdt (M.) or bhatta 
sativa;' 1409 under wheat, ghan (M.) ov godi (K.), Triticnm mibi- 
vum ; 843 under maize, (M.) or mekkejola (K.), Zea 
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146 under chenna^ edva (M.)^and (K.)^ Panicum miliare; 65 under Chapter 

hadra (M.) harika (K.), Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 56 under barley, 

java (M.) godhi (K.), Hordeiim hexastychon ; and 2575 under other 

grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,271 acres ' Chikodi. 

or ll’o7 percent 10,027 of them under cajan pea, tur (M.) or togri 

(K.), Oajanus indicus; 4318 under (M.) or hnrli (K.), Dolichoa 

biflorus ; 8781 under gram, harbhara (M.) or kadli (K.), Cirer 

arietinum ; 335 under mug (M.) or hesara (K.), Phaseolus inungo; 

241 under udid (M.) or itddu (K.), Phaseolus radiatus ; 167 under 
peas, Vdtdfn (M.) and (K.), Pisuui sativum ; 12<under lentils, masuv 
(K.), Ervum Ions 3 and 390 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 
7482 acres or 4*49 per cent, 424 under nijie, shinia (M.) and (K.), 

Brassica napus, 133 under gingelly seed, /// (M.) or ifflln (K.), 

Sesamiim indicurn ; 19 under linseed, (M.) or ngai (K.), Linnm 
usitatissimum, and C90G under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
9988 acres or o‘99 per cent, 0395 of thoni under cotton, htputi (M.) 
hatti (K.), Gossypinm hcrbaeeum ; 531 under brown hemp, mnt (M.) 
jpuntK (K.), Hibiscus caimabinus ; and (>2 under Pombay hemp, /f/|/ 

(M.) sanabu (K.), Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crc»j)s oceupiecl 
15,219 acres or 9-13 per cent, 8769 under tobacco, /^/ruZ/cffca (M.) 
or hagesoppVf Nicotiana tabacum ; 3247 under chillies, mirrhi (M.) 
or menaslnakai (K.), Capsicum frutesceiis ; 2006 under sugarcane 
U8 (M.) or kabhu (K.)^ f^accharuin otficinarum ; and the remaining 
1197 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 215,614 people 228,507 PiopK 

or 93*03 per cent were Hindus, 1 7,007 or 6*91 iK^r cent Miisalrndns, 
and 40 Christians. The details of the Hindu crast.es are : 9279 
Brahmans 3 21 Kayasth Prabhus, writers 3 22,000 Jains, traders and 
husbandmen 3 77 Gu jars, shopkeepers 3 59 Koriitis, graiii-dealc'rs ; 51 
Bhati^s, cotton-dealers 3 24 MArvekars, incmeylendt!rs 3 I t llande- 
kars, grain-parchers 3 31,726 Marathas, 8929 Kuubis, 5551 Ilanbars, 

2309 Tilaris, 1545 Chhatris, 730 Rajputs, 110 (iuravs, 2 19 Lenaris, 93 
Lamans, 51 Radis, and 24 Mithgavdas, husbandmen ; 2513 Panchiils, 
metal-workers 3 2286 Sillis, weavers 3 1656 llatkars, hnnd-loom weav- 
ers; 1048 Badgis, carpenters; 995 Sonars, goldsiuiths; 758 Knmhhars, 
potters; 613 Ghdnigerus, oilmen; 550 Shimpis, tailors; 306 Loliars, 
blacksmiths 3 144 Jingars, saddlers 3 124 Kiisars, coppersmiths 3 55 
Uppers, salt-makers 3 21 (jhisadis, blacksmiths 3 and 16 Oblris, 
brass-smelters 3 76,366 Lingdyats 3 876 Parits, washermen 3 861 
Nhdvis, barbers; 12,192 Dhangars, cowhC/rds ; 235 Gavlis, milkmen ; 

4460 Kolis and 366 Bhois, fishermen 3 27 Ghadsis, musicians 3 0274 
Biadarus, labourers 3 1011 Korvis, basket- makers 3 724 Kolatis, 
rope-dancers ; 215 Belddrs, quarrymen 3 155 Buruds, bamboo- 

workers 3 155 Ilgers, palm- juice sellers 3 140 Dornbaris, tumblers; 

69 Vadars, diggers; 41 Kaikadis, labourers; 37 Bhanddris, pal rn- 
tappers; 30 Golls or Gopdls, beggars 3 24 Uamoshis, watchmen 3 13 
Bavals, weavers ; 2 Kalals, liquor-sellers 3 194 Gosdvis, 159 Gondhlis, 

103 PichAtis, 83 Dasarus, 69 Kdnphdtes, 54 Davris, 13 Bhats, 8 
Oanding-Ddsarus, 6 Kelikelars, 5 Vdsudevs, and 4 Oshtams, bjjjfgars ; 

.17,897 Mhdrs add 4617 Mdngs, village servants 3 2636 Chambhdrs, 
lather-workers ; 792 Dhors, tanners ; 331 L&ds, mutton-sellers ; 7 
Chalvidisi Lingiyat beadles ; and 3 Bhangisj scavengers. 
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Goka'k iu tlie east is bounded 0 {i the north by Athni, on the 
north-east by Siliigli and Jamkhandi, on the east by Mudhol, on 
the south-east by Sangli and Belgaum, on the south by R4mdurg 
Parasgad find Sainpgaon, on the west by Gad Hinglaj and Chikodi, 
and on the north-west by Kolhapur. It contains eighty-five 
Government and thirty-five priv’'ate or indm villages with an area 
of G70 scjuare miles, a population of 93,029 or 138 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of .£13,144 (Ks. 1,31,440). 

Of the G70 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
1G2 square miles ai*e occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 240,819 
acres or 73’9G per cent of arable land, 5541 acres or l'70per cent 
of unarable land, 75 or 0*92 of grass, G 1,200 acres or 18*79 per cent 
of forests, and 17,908 acres or 5*51 percent of village sites, roads, 
rivers, and streams. From tlie 2 t0,8l9 acres of arable land 88,511 
acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. 

Gokdk lies along the Ghatjjrabha river near the eontre of the 
district. On the loft bank of the river most of the country is a 
black soil jilain. , Eastwards also the land is o})cn but the soil is 
poorer Avith a considcralde mixture of red. I'hc west and south- 
west ar(‘ covered Avitli ranges of low bare sand-stone hills. 

Among the Avostern hills the soil i.s poor and largely mixed with 
nodules of samlsf-one. Hero and there in this hilly tract fire patches 
of fine sand wlujre small crops of coarse grain are raised. The 
north and south have a mixture of rod and black soil, and in the 
east near Yadvad the soil is rich black. 

(jok4k has the Avorst climate in Belgaum, feverish during the 
cold months iind oppressive during the hot months. In the western 
hills the rainfall is abundant ; but towards the cast it is partial. 
At Gokak, during the ten years ending 1882, the rainfall varied 
from 7 inches in I87G to 33 inches in 1877 and aA^eraged 21 inches. 

Besides tlie Ghatprablia, wliich flows north-east through the sub- 
division, several of its feeders, small streams which dry during the 
liot months, cross Gokilk on their Avay to the Ghatprabha. The 
water of the ponds and wells is scanty and unwholesome. 

^^ccording to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included G416 
tAvo-lmllock and 1599 four-hullock jdoughs, eleven riding and 1798 
load carts, 2G, l‘G7 bullocks, 17,493 coaa’s, 10,411 she-buffaloes, 5341 
lie-bufTaloes, 721 horses, 55,952 sheep and goats, G53 asses, and one 
camel. 

In 1881-82 of 140,453 acres held for tillage, 20,561 acres or 14*63 
per cent Avero falloAv or under grass. Of the remaining 119,892 
acres 8777 were tAvice cropped. Of the 128,069 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 93,949 acres or 73*01 per cent, 70,726 
of thorn under Indian millet,yrdr? ( M.) or jola (K.), Sorghum vulgare ; 
11,052 under spiked millet, bdjri (Jf.) or Penicillaria spicata; 

9123 under wheat, ghau (M.) or godi (K.), Triticum aestivum ; 2176 
under Italian millet, rdia (M.) kaug (M.) or navni (K.), Panicum 
italicunf ; 593 under maize, makdi (M.) or mekke jol(f{K,), Zeamays.; 
190 under vdchni (M.) or rag i (K.), Elcusinc corocana; 69 under 
rice, hhdf (M.) or bhatUi (K.), Oryza sativa ; 6 under chenna, sdva (M*) 
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And (E.)» Panicum miliare; and 14 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 12^242 acres or 9 r>l per 
cent, 5156 of them under hultlil (M.) or hurli (K.), Dolichos bitlorus ; 
3349 under gram, harhham (M.) or kaJli (K.), Ciccr arietiuum;, 
2839 under cajan pea, tiir (M.) or fogri (K.), Cajanus indicus; Gl 
under mug (M.) or hcsani (K.), Phasoolus mungo ; one under peas, 
vatdni (M.) and (K.), Pisiiin sativum ; and 836 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 7020 ai‘rcs or 5*45 ])er cent, 223 of them under 
gingelly seed, ill (M.) or nvlhi (K.), Sesainum indicuin ; 1G8 under 
linseed, ^'ara 5 (M.) or (K.), Liimm usitj^tissimuin ; and CG29 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,898 a(M*es or 10*80 per 
cent, 13,785 of them iiiidor cotton, kdpna (M.) hafti (K.), (fossypiuin 
herbaceuni ; 101 under Bonilmy hemp, fag (M.) tianahu (K.)» Crota- 
laria juncea ; 12 under brown hemp, san (M,) puudi (K.)> Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 15G0 a(T(\s or 1*21 per 
cent, G75 under chillies, m 'nrlu (M.) or mt?nasinahii (K.), Capsicum 
frutescens ; 213 under sugarcane, us (M.) or kabim (K.), Paccharum 
officinarunr: 78 und(ir tobacco, taiuhdka (M.) or h(tgrsapj)Uy Nit;o- 
tiana tabacum ; and the remaining 594 under various vegi'tablcs and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population rc'turus show that of 93,029 peo]>l(} 87,094 
or 93*02 percent wore liindns, 5!)U9 or 0*35 p(»r cent Musalmsins, 
14 Christians, 1 1 IMrsis, and one a Jew, ^riie dt'tails of the Hindu 
castes are 2055 Brahmans ; 2100 elains; 3 (iiijars, tnidci’s ; 4070 
Clihatris, 3342 Alarathas, 2910 Jladis, 1070 Uanhars, 213 Bajputs, 
120 Lamaus, 60 Curavs, 2G lionaris, iiushaiulnum ; 5925 llppdrs, 
salt-makers; 1377 Sal is, wi^avers; I12G I’ancluils, nic'lal-workiTs ; 
482 Ghdnigerus, oilmen; 3i)3 Ihidgis, carpenters ; 31-3 Patvegars, 
dyers ; 314 Shimpis, tailors ; 308 Kumhluirs, j)otters ; 235 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 158 Loliars, blacksinitiis ; -13 Jingars, saddlers; 

28,981 Lingfiyats ;* 521 I^’havis, barbers; 131 Parits, washerimm ; 
12,343 Dhangars, cowherds ; Ittiavlis, ]]jilkmen ; 2101 Kolis ami 
107 Bhois, fishermen; 52 Devlis, temple servants ; 7830 J5ia-<laruH, 
labourers; 530 Korvis, basket -makers; 199 Donilairis, tinnhlers ; 
196 Beldars, quarrymeri ; 188 llg(‘rs, palm-juice sellers ; 148 

Korchars, hunters; 37 Gulls or (iopals, beggars; 15 Kaikadis, 
labourers; 14 Vadars, diggers; 12 llamoshis, watehmou ; 1 MJ 
Dasars, 88 Gosavis, 37 Gondhlis, 35 Oshtams, 12 Bluits, and 2 
Vasudevs, beggars; 3205 Alhars, village; servants; 1800 Mangs, 
village servants; 201 Chdmbhars, leather-workers; 245 Dliors, 
tanners; 01 Lads, mutton-sellers; and G Chalvadis, Ijingiiyat beadles. 

ParaSgad in the south-east is bounded oji the nf>rt]i by (iolv5.k, 
on the east by Kamdurg and Torgal, on the south by Hharwai-, and 
on the west by Sampgaon. It contains 110 Government and 
twenty-three private or indin villages, wdth an area (if 040 srpiaro 
miles, a population of 91,820 or J43 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenue of £18,744 (Rs. 1,87,440). 

Of the 640 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
100 square miles are occupied by the lands of alienatcjfl villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 280,587 
acres or 82*12 per coni of arable laud, 1893 acres or 0*55 per cent 
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of unarable land, 83 acres or 0*02 per cent of grass, and 59,080 acres 
or 17*29 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom 
the 280,587 acres of arable land 109,072 acres have to be taken on 
, account of .alienated lands in Government villages. 

A low range of sand-stone hills lying north-west and south-east 
divides IWasgad into two nearly equal parts. South-west of the 
hills, whose southern face is steep and rugged, is a plain of fine black 
soil with many rich villages and hamlets which suffered severely in 
the 1870-77 famine. The north-cast which is broken by low hills, is 
a high waving plateau the soil mostly poor and sandy, overgrown 
with bush and prickly pear. In the extreme north the sand-stone 
gives place to trap and the soil is generally shallow and much of it 
poor, 'rhe Malpraldia (inters the sub-division from the west, and, 
after a winding easterly c‘ourse, turns north, and, forcing its way 
through a wild ravine some four miles from Saundatti, crosses the 
eastern hordi'r into Jiaindurg. 

In parts of the north of tho sub-division the soil is sandy and poor. 
In other parts it is gtmerally black and of exetdlent quality. The 
most important crop of tlio j^oiitliern half of the sub-division is cotton 
whitili is growMi once in three years in turn with grain-crops. 

Uiiring the liot weather the climate is oppressive, but during the 
cold and rainy seasons it is jdeasant. In some parts in the 
north and in the ('ast tho rainfall is scanty and uncertain ; but in 
the soutli and west and in tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
Haliyadris it is plentiful. At Saundatti, tho head-quarters station 
of the sub-division, during tho ten years ending 1882 tho rainfall 
varied from 13 inches in 1873 to 41 inches in 1874 and averaged 
23 inches. 

Tlio Malprabha, which runs north-east through the middle of the 
sub-division, and several of the Malprabha’s local feeders are the 
chief water supply. Before tho close of tho hot season almost all 
the small streams dry and stagnate and the well and pond water is 
both scanty and unwholosorao. 

According to the 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 5740 
two-bulloc k and 1 709 four-bullock ploughs, thirty-three riding and 
30 in load carts, 25,(>83 bullocks, 13,623 cows, 9G08 she-buffalojBS, 
3090 he-bulTaloes, 808 horses, 51,007 sheep and goats, and 630 
asses. 

Ill 1881-82 of 152,787 acres held for tillage, 12,535 acres or 8‘20 
per cent >vere fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 140,262 
acres 13,732 were tw'ico cropped. Of th(3 153,984 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 100,941 acres or 69*45 per cent, 63,057 
of them under Indian millet, jvdri (M.) or jola (K.), Sorghum 
viilgaro ; 31,065 under wheat, yhaii (M.) or godi (K.), Triticum 
aostivum , 6753 under Italian millet, r«/c6 (M.) kdng (M.) ornavnt 
(K.), Panicum italicum ; 0042 under spiked millet, bdjri (M.)ors(f;f 
(K.), Ponicillaria spicata ; 9 under rice, hhdt (M.) or bhatta (K.), 
Oryza sativa ; 9 uuiler kodra (M.) or harika (K.), Paspalum eorobicu* 
latum ; 2 iindor maize, viakdi (M.) or viekkejola (K.), Zea'mays ; and 
I under other grains of which details are not given. Piilses 
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occnpied 12,013 acres or 7'80 per cent, 4221 of them under cajan 
pea, tuT (M.) or togri (K.), Cajanns indicos ; 3840 under hulihl (M.) 
or /tnrZi (K.), Dolichos biflorus; 3411 under gram, liarhham (M.) 
or kadli (K.), Cicer arictinuni ; 181 under nwg (M.) or hmaru (K.l, 
Phaseolus muugo ; and 3G0 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
7901 acres or 5'13 per cent, 1265 of them under linseed, javoK 
(M.) or agai (K.), Linuni iisitatissimimi ; G7 under gingelly sml, 
til (M.) or yellu (K.), Besauniin indicum ; and OoGU under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 26,1)71 acres or 17*62 per cent 26,608 of 
them under cotton, hipusCM,) or hatti (K.), Gossypimn lierbacouin ; 
and 63 under Bombay hemp, tdg (M.) sanabu (K.)i Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occu]nc<l 458 acres or 0*20 jhu’ cent, 
88 under sugarcane, vs (M.) or kahhu (K.), Saccharum oflicimiruni ; 
87 under chillies, wirrhi (M.) or mitnashiakni (K.), Capsicum frutes- 
cens; 2 under tobacco, tamhdkn. (M.) or lnujrsoppu, Nicotianii 
tabacum ; and the remaining 281 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 91,820 people 85,142 
or 93*04 per cent wore Hindus and 6684 or 6'95 per cent 
MusalmAns. ,Thc details of tho Hindu castes arc : 2(>1S Brdhmaus ; 
1023 Jains, 17 Komtis, and 7 Gujars, traders ; 4038 Clihatris, 
3321 Mardthtis, 1943 Radis, 1006 Ilanbars, 433 Lamans, 411 
Rajputs, and 99 Guravs, husbandmen ; 2542 Uppnrs, salt-makers ; 
1771 Panchills, metal workers; 1303 Ghdnigerus, oilmen; 1177 
Sdlis, weavers; 1155 Hatkars, liaud-hiora weavers; 409 Kiimblulrs, 
potters; 402 Shimpis, tailors; 203 Lohdrs, blacksiiiiths ; 211 
Baidgis, carpenters; 174 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 10 Kdsjirs, copper- 
smiths ; 13 dingars, saddlei’s : and 7 Otdris, smelters; 31,905 
Lingayats ; 870 Nhavis, barbers; 350 Parit*^, wasliormen ; 12,081 
Dhangars, cowherds; 1939 Kolis and 105 Hln)is, fishermen; 4 
Kaldvuuts, musicians; 0708 Bia<hirus, ]«boiirers ; 172 ICorvis, 

basket-makers; 24vS Deshavals, bakers ; 223 Belddrs, <|uarrynien ; 
208 Ilgers, palm-juice sellers; 147 Dornbaris, tumblers; 95 (lolls 
or Gopdls, beggars; 80 Biiruds, bamboo-workers ; 05 Ihivals, weavtMs ; 
31 Vadars, diggers; 78 Dilsariis, 77 Kelikelars, (i7 Gosdvis, 
40 Oshtams, 36 Pingles, 22 Goiidhlis, and 15 Bhats, b(‘ggars ; 2687 
Mangs and 1365 Mhdrs, village servants; 202 Ohambliars, leather 
workers ; 136 Ldds, mutton sellers ; 68 Dhors, tanners ; 27 Uhalvadis, 
Li^dyat beadles. 

^mpgaon in the south-east is bounded on the north by Gokdk, 
on the east by Parasgad, on the south by Dhdrwdr, and on the wont 
by Belgaum and Khdnapur. It contains 139 Government and one 
private or iiidm villages with an area of 424 square miles, a 
popnlation of 119,843 or 282 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £23,913 {Rs. 2,39,130). 

Of the 424 square miles, all have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-two square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. Tho rest contains 
217,179 acres or 86*70 per cent. of amble land, 4223 acres or 
1*67 per cent of nnarable land, 1277 acres or 0*50 pcia cent of 
grass, 16,627 acres or 6*59 per cent of forests, and 12,927 acres or 
5*12 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From 
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the 217,179 acres of arable land 52,998 acres have to be taken on 
account of alieiuitcHl lands in Governmont villages. 

Sarn])gaon lias much variety of soil and surface. From the hilly 
west, the conn try gradually sinks eastwards into a great black 
cotton plain. In the south-west ranges of quartz and iron stone 
about 150 feet high and a quarter to half a mile apart run nearly 
north and south. Further south round Kittur though well peopled 
with many small villages and hamlets the laud is generally hilly, 
jiiid in the t'xti’emo south-west ai*e timber-covered hills some of 
which have been set ^qiart as (loverumeut forest land. 

The soil for the most part is black with a few red and stony 
patcluis in the south. 

Excejit dui-ing the hot cast winds of March and April and an 
occasiomd cold blighting east wiiul in November and December, 
tlic climate is temperate. In J)eceml)er January and February tho 
west and south, where tin* rainfall is heavy are feverish. At 
Samjiguon during tlie ten years ending 1882, the rainfall varied 
from 15 inches in 1872 and 187*1 to o8 inches in 1874 and averaged 
29 inches. 

In the middle of the sub-division the chief source of water is the 
Malprabha wliicli crosses the mi<l(ll(‘ of the sub-division from west 
to (*ast. Feedtirs of the Malprablia water tlui land on eitlier bank 
but. all exce])t three dry or stand in pools during the hot weather, 
^riie well and jiond water is healthy and suflicient. 

According to the 1SS2-8J returns tho farm stock included 9271 
two-bullock and lt5()I four-bnllock ploughs, ton riding and 5025 
load carts, 25,3 1-5 bullocks, 10,399 cows, 17,492 she- buffaloes, 8576 
he-biiffalocs, 928 horses, 28,007 sheej) and goats, Jind 450 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 158,320 acres held for tillage, 18,598 acres or 
11*74 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 
139,722 acres 17,726 were twice cropped. Of the 157,448 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 115,281 acres or 73*21 per cent 
70,119 of them under Indian millet, jniri (M.) or Jola (K.), 
Sorghum viilgare; 17,300 under Italian millet, rdla (M.) hUig 
(^l.) or vacvl (K.), l*anieum italicum ; 14,310 under rice, 
hhdf (M.) or hhafia (K.), Oryzasativa; 7811 under wheat, ghau 
(M.) or (jndl (K.), Triticum jestiv um ; 2595 under ndchm (M.) 
or rdgi (K.), Eleusine corocana ; 2200 under spiked millet 
hdjri (M.) or sajt (K..) ,Penicillaria spicata ; 17 under cheniia, 
,v(nvT (jM.) and (K.), ranicum miliaro; 11 under maize, makdi 
(M.) ov mrkkr jo/a (K.), Zea niays; and 792 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 18,637 acres or 11*83 
per cent, 7331 of them under rajan pea, /wr (M.) or fogri (K.), 
Ca-janus indicus; 4770 under /k ultli! (M.) or hiirli (K.), Dolichos 
biflonis; 3177 under gram, harhham (M.) or kadli (K.), Cicer 
arietiiium ; 976 under 7nKg (M.) or hrmru (K.), Phaseolus mungo ; 
087 under peas, rafdiii (M.)and (K.), Pisum sativum ; 309 under ndid 
(M.) or 'ibddu (K.), Phaseolus radiatus ; 37 under lentils, masur (K.), 
Evvum leSis ; and 1344 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 8604 
acres or 2*22 per cent, 209 of them under mpe, shiras (M.) and(K.), 
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Brassica napus ; 198 under gingelly seed, HI (M.) or yrllu (K.), 
Sesamum indicum ; one under linseed, (M.) or agsi (K.), Linum 
usitatissinium ; and 8096 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
16,452 acres or 10*44 per cent, 15,949 of them under cotton, kdpns 
(M.) or hatti (K.), Gossypiuiu liorbaceum ; 500 under Bombay lioinp, 
tdg (M.) aanahu (K.), Crotularia juneea ; and 3 under brown hemp, nan 
(M.) pundi (K.), Hibiscus caunabiniis. Miscclluiieoiis crops occupied 
3574 acres or 2*27 per cent, 2308 of them under chillies, rnirchi (M.) 
or menasinakai (K.), Capsicum frutescens ; 004 under sugarcane, ua 
(M.) or kahbu (K.), yaccharum oflicinnrnm ;,133 under tobacco, 
tawbdku{M..) or hdgesoppH,( K.) JS’icotiauatabacum; and thoroinaining 
469 under various ve'getables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 119,843 people 109,713 
or 91*54 per cent were Hindus, 10,027 or 8*30 per cent Mnsalinana, 
and 103 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are; 2031 
Brdhmaus; 3161 Jains, traders; 200 Narvekars, moneylenders; 
55 Bandcl^ars, grai!>parelu‘rs ; 0 Giijars, shopket'ptu-s ; 0023 
Mardthds, 3098 Chhatris, 1011 llanbars, 401 Tihu is, 350 Guravs, 
323 Rajputs, 136 Radis, 13 Kulm^irus, and 13 Laimiiis, husbanclineii ; 
5050 Sdlis, weavers ; 2347 Panchals, metal-workers ; 931 Ghanigerus, 
oilmen ; 727 Shirnpis, tailors ; 670 Kurnbhars, potters ; 443 Hon^-rH, 
goldsmiths ; 425 Badgis, carpenters ; 320 Jjohars, blacksmiths; 50 
Kdsars, coppersmiths; 17 Jiugars, saddlers ; and 15 Otaris, bivuss- 
smelters; 50,731 Lingjlyats; 1062 Nhiivi.s, barbers; 528 Parifcs, 
washermen ; 10,170 Dhangais, coMdicrds ; 2996 Kolis, 295 Bhois, and 
12 GAbits, fishormonj 7435 Biadarus, labourers ;61'1 Korvis, basket- 
makers; 303 Buruds, bamboo- workers ; 251 Belddrs, qnarrymen ; 
232 Ilgers, palm-juice sellers; 1 72 Dombdris, tumblers; J47 Rdvals, 
weavers ; 51 Gopuls, beggars; 35 Vadars, diggers; 8 Rdmoshis, 
watchmen ; and 5 Knlals, lifjuor-sellers; 141 Dasarus, 104 Gosdvis, 
41 Gondhlis, 14 Kelikulars, 10 Oshtams, 5 Bhats,aTul one Vdsudov, 
beggars; 3207 Mangs and 2718 Mhdrs, village .servants; 249 
Chdmbhdrs, leather-workers ; 91 Lads, mutton-sellers; 64Chalvddi8, 
Lingdydt beadles ; 64 Hliors, tanners. 

Belgaum in the west is bounded on the north by Kolhapur and 
Chikodi, on the east by Gokak and Sampgaon, on the south by 
Khandpur and Savantvadi, and on the west by Kolhapur and 
Sdvantvadi. It contains 122 Government and eighty-one private 
or indm villages with an area of 603 square miles, a population of 
128,477 or 193 to the square mile, and a yearly land revenue of 
£15,041 (Rs. 1,50,410). 

Of the 663 square miles 486*5 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 279 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 

168.983 acres or 64*73 per cent of arable land, 3471 acres or 1*41 
per cent of unarable land, 2528 acres or 1*02 per cent of grass, 
68,813 acres ‘or 28*01 per cent of forests, and 11,803 acres or 4*80 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Fyom the 

158.983 acres of arable land 37,372 ^res have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villages. 
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In north-west Belgaum, tho old PadshApur sub-division, long 
sandstone ridges border and in many places cross the central plain. 
The villages are built on the banks of streams which rise in the 
hills, and except a ft*w which fall into the Ghatprabha, flow north- 
east to the Milrkandaya. Bound Belgaum town are raised, 
rounded, bare plains of an ochry gravel in pla(;es almost as hard as 
stone. Along the brooks which run in the hollows between these 
uplands are largo flats of rich black loam. Towards the south- 
east near Nagevddi, within the limits of the Malprabha valley, the 
land is plain and op(‘n. But to tho west, where only tho district 
stretches to tho crest ()f the Sahyadris, the surface is covered first 
by swelling hills neither very high nor very steep, and with broad 
spaces fit for tillage at their Imses. Further west near Chdudgad 
the hills are stetjpor and more covered with brushwood, and the 
extreme west is a series of valleys riinriing oast and west between 
spurs from tho Sahyddris. These western tracts are well watered 
draining north along Chandgad, Patna, and Hira into the 
Ghatprabha at Mohan ji. 

In the south and cast tho soil is a mixed rod and black suitable 
for Indian millet and rice. In the west and north the soil is chiefly 
rod with a few plots of black. M'lu' red soil is poor and after every 
crop rc(piires a fall<»w. In tho hilly west kumri or wood-ash tillage 
is allowed. 'JUio buslujs arc cut during tlio hot months and burnt 
to ashes before the rains st‘t in. Only coarse grain is sown and tho 
yield is poor. 

In the west close to tho Sahyadris tho climate is damp and 
unhealthy ; and fever is common both during tho rainy and the 
cold seasons. Uuring tho cold weather the east somctiiiies suffers 
from blighting cast winds. Otherwise the climate of tho east is 
pleasant, the heat of tho hot wcatlior being tempered by cool sea 
breezes, and the rainfall being moderate?. At Belgaum, during 
tho toil years oiuliug 1882, tho rainfall varied from 83 inches in 
1880 to 71 inches in 1882 and averaged 50 inches. 

Except in seasons of failure of rain the supply of water is 
abundant. The siih-division is crossed by many unfailing streams 
which flow either to join tho Ghatprabha in Gokak or the Malprabha 
in Khauiipiir. Besides those streams many ponds and wells have 
a good and plentiful supply. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 11,781 
two-bulloe.k and 1220 four-bullock ploughs, 343 riding and 3585 
load carts, 28,004 bullocks, 22,777 cows, 14,737 she-buffaloes, 10,238 
he-buffaloes, 439 horses, 7308 sheep and goats, and forty-one asses. 

In 1881-82, of 11 3,313 acres held for tillage, 47,622 acres or 42'02 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 65,691 
acres 5504 were twice cropped. Of the 71,255 acres under tillage^ 
grain crops occupied 58,101 or 81'54 per cent, 19,841 of them 
under rice bhdt {}&,) or bhafta (K.), Oryza sativa; 14,037 under 
Indian iiillet,ymr/ (M.) or jola (K.), Sorghum vulgare; 10,617 under 
ndchni (M.) or raoi (K.), Eleusiue corocana ; 6441 under chenna, 
sava (M.) and (K.), Panicum miliare ; 2944 under Icodra (M.) or hankiok 
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(K.), Paspalam scroblculatum ; 2143 under Italian millet, rdia (M.) 
kdng (M.) or navni (K.), Panicum italicum ; 476 under wheat, ghau 
(M.) or godi (K.), Triticum aestivum ; 53 under spiked millet, hijri 
(M.) or mji (K.), Peiiicillaria spicata; 33 under maize, makdi (M.) 
or mekke jola (K.), Zea mays; and 1516 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 7631 acres or 1070 per 
cent, 3048 of them under Cajaii pea, f nr (M.) or togri (K.), Cajanus 
indicus ; 1 3C7 under peas, vaidni (M.) and (K.), I’isuin sativum; 
1233 under lentils, masur (K.), Ervum lens; 1003 under kultlti 
(M.) or hurli{K.), Dolichoa biflorus ; 417 undoagram, harbhara (M.) 
or A:a(//i (K.), Cicor arietinum ; 14 under udid (M.) or nddu (K.), 
PhaseoluB rstdiatus; and 549 under other pulses. ()ilaeods occ'upied 
2529 acres or 3 55 per cent, of which 2325 were under gingelly 
seed, til (M.) or ijelhi (K.), Sesainuin indicuin ; 108 under mustard, 
rdi (M.) adaive (K.), Sinapis racomosa ; and 96 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 1628 acres or 2'2<S per cent, 1405 of thoiii under 
cotton kdpus (M.) Juiitl (K.), Gossypiura herbaeeiim ; 195 under 
Bombay h<fm]), tdg (M.) snnabu (K.), Crotalaria juncea; and 28 
under brown hemp, tarn (M.) pundl (K.) Hibiscus cannabiuus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1366 acres or 1*91 per cent, of which 
773- under chillies, mirehi (M.) or menaaltinkai (K.), Capsicum 
frutoscons ; 480 under sugarcane, us (M.) or kahhii (K.), Saccharum 
ofBcinarum ; and the remaining 113 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population i-etiirns show that of 128,477 people 113,617 
or 88*43 per cent were Hindus, 11,151 or 8*67 pcjr cent Mnsahmios, 
3568 or 2*77 per cent Christians, 88 Jews, and 53 IMrsis. 'J'ho 
details of the Hindu castes are: 6031 Br^liinans, 269 Mudliars, 70 
Kdyasth Prabhus, and 43 Naidus, writers; 2778 Jains, traders; 729 
Bandekars, grain-parchers ; 711 Narvekarsaud 77 Kalvaris, money- 
lenders; 76 Komtis, grain-dealers; 36 ilarwaris, usurers; 19 
Bhdtias, traders ; 7 Gujars, shopkeepers ; 49,880 Marathas, 4836 
Kuribis, 2754 Tilrlris, 2730 llaiibars, 087 Ohiiatris, 559 llajputs, 
43 Lonaris, 38 Gura s, 19 Kannithis, 8 Lainans, and 7 l^dis, 
husbandmen ; 1915 bdlis, weavers ; 1109 Pauchals, metal-workers ; 
1076 Shimpis, tailors; 8S6 Badgis, carpentcjrs; 856 Ghauigerus, 
oilmen; 708 Sonars, goldsmiths; 703 Kumbhilrs, potters; 267 
Lohiirs, blacksmiths ; 220 Patvegars, dyers; 145 Jingars, saddlers; 
and 12 Ghisadis, blacksmiths; 13,209 Lingdyats ; 645 Nhavis, 
barbers; 471 Parits, washermen ; and 117 Madrdsis, servants; 16t0 
Dhangars, cowherds and 115 Gavlis, milkmen ; 609 Kolis and 186 
Bhois, fishermen; 19 Kalavants, musicians; 8 Devlis, temple- 
servants; 5316 Biadarus, labourers ; 022 Bhanddris, palm-tappers; 
266 Beldars, quarrymeu; 242 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 195 

Dombaris, tumblers ; 175 Ilgers, palm-juice sellers ; 145 Korcliars, 
labourers and hunters ; 60 Korvis, basket-makers ; 58 Deshdvdls, 
bakers ; 30 Kalals, liquor-sellers ; 22 Ravals, weavers ; and 10 Vadars, 
diggers; 160 Gosdvis, 45 Gondhlis, 14Davri8, 12 Bagdis, 10 Bhats, 
8 Joshis, 6 Dasars, 4 Kelikelars, 3 Pingles, and 3 Vdsudevs, beggars ; 
6707 Mhars, and 979 Mangs7 village-servants; 1007 Chambh&rs, 
leather- workers ; 91 Bhangis, scavengers; 72 Dhors, tanners ; and 
2 Ldds, mutton-sellers. 
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Kha'na'pur in the south-west is bounded on the north by 
Belgaurn, on the east by Sampgaon and Dhdrwar, on the south 
by North Kdnara, and on the west by Goa and Sdvantvadi. It 
contains 215 Government and twenty-five private or i7id7n villages 
with an area of 633 square miles, a population of 79,264 or 
125 to the square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £11,308 
(Rs. 1,13,080). 

Of the G33 square miles, 626’ 7 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, eighty-six square miles 
arc occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
159,669 acres or 45*57 per cent of arable land, 1796 acres or 
0*51 per cent of unarablo land, 1600 acres or 0*48 per cent of 
grass, 174,534 acres or 49*81 per cent of forests, and 1 2,664 acres or 
3*61 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
1 59,669 acres of arable land 36,400 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The Khaudpur sub-division is varied and in parts beautiful. 
Especially in the south and south-west it is crowded with hills and 
dense forest, the people arc few and unsettled, and, except in 
patches, tillage disapy)ears. Towards Jamboti and in the nprth- 
west near liailur in Belgaurn, the hills are especially lofty, their 
bases far stretching, their outlioes bold and clear cut, and their 
sides clothed with rich evergreen brushwood. In the centre, 
north-east, and east, along the Malprabha valley the country is 
an open well tilled black soil plain with many rich and populous 
villages. 

Except towards the cast where there is poor black soil, the soil 
is rod and stony, some parts so poor that after a crop it has to rest 
several years. 

The climate is temperate and healthy during the hot months, 
feverish in the cold season, and sickly during the south-west rains. 
At Khaudpur during the ten years ending 1882 the rainfall varied 
from 46 inches in 1880 to 77 inches in 1878 and averaged 63 
inches. 

In the north the chief source of water is the Malprabha, which 
runs west to cast, and, besides the Malprabha, many of its local 
feeders hold water till the middle of the hot weather. Except in 
some parts in the east the supply of well water though ample id bad. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 10,494 
two-bullock and ten four-bullock ploughs, eight riding and 2618 
load carts, 25,955 bullocks, 23,213, cows, 7869 she-buffaloes, 7712 
he-bu£Paloes, 271 horses, 6271 sheep and goats, and 137 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 94,727 acres held for tillage, 36,143 acres or 88*15 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 58,584 
acres 2706 were twice cropped. Of the 61,290 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 52,321 acres or 85*36 per cent, 28,048 of them 
under ^ice, hhdt (M.) or hhatta (K.), Oryza sativa; 11,784 under 
iidr/tni (M.) or rdgi (K.), Eleusine corocana; 6539 under Indian 
millet, jvdri (M.) or jola (K.), Sorghum vulgar© ; 2806 under chenna, 
$dva (M.) and (K.), Panicum miliare ; 1580 under Italian millet, rdto 
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(M.) kdng (M.) or navni (K.), Panicum italicum ; 1342 under Jcodra (M.) 
or hdrika (K,), Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 198 under spiked millet, 
hdjri (M.) or sdji (K.), Penicillaria spicata) 19 under maize, makdi 
(M.) or mekkejola (K.), Zea mays ; and 5 under wheat, glian (M.) or* 
godi (K.) Triticum aestivum. Pulses occupied 5722 acres or 9’33 
per cent, 2926 of them under kulthi (M.) or hurli (K.)> Dolichos 
biflorua ; 1147 under peas, vaidui (M.) (K.)j Pisum sativum; 555 
under gram, harbhara (M.) or Jiadll (K.), Cicer arietinum ; 207 
under cajan pea, tur (M.) or to(p'h (K.), Cojanus iiidicua ; 52 under 
lentils, masur (K.), Erviim lens; and 835 •under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 2184 acres or 3'56 percent 1677 of them under 
gingelly seed, til (M.) or ycllu (K.), Sesainum indicuin ; and 607 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 61? acres or 0*10 per cent, 
38 of them under Bombay hemp, idg (Af.) sanahu (K.), Crotalaria 
juncea ; 25 under brown hemp, nan (AI.) ptindi (K.), Hibiscus 

cannabinus; and 6 under cotton, Jaipus (M.) haiti (K.), Gossypium 
herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 999 acres or 1*63 percent, 
433 of the& under sugarcane, as (M.) or kahbu (K.), Saccharum 
ofiiciuarum ; 232 under chillies, mirchi (M.) or mtmasinakal (K.), 
Capsicum frntescens ; 84 under coffee, led phi (M.) or bundii (K.), 
Coffea arabica ; and the remaining 250 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 79,264 people 71,859 or 
90*65 per cent were Hindus, 4815 or 6*07 per cent Musalnulns, and 
2590 or 3‘26 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
2692 Brdhmans ; 2312 Jain.s;1161 Nilrvekars, moneylendors, 540 
B^ndokars, grain-parchors ; 6 Abirwaris, traders and merchants ; 
28,523 Kunbis, 8666 Alarflthc-is, 2029 JIanbars, 662 Chhairis, 120 
Rajputs, 40 Lamdns, and 32 Kulmdrus, husbandmen ; 940 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 857 Lohdrs, blucksmitlis ; 694 Kumbliars, potters; 
541 Badgis, carpenters; 438 Shimpis, tailors; 436 Ghdnigerus, oilmen; 
359 Sdlis, weavers; 37 Jingars, saddlers; 25 Otdris, braHs-smelters ; 
5 Kdsdrs, coppersmiths ; 894 ]- Lingayats ; 491 Nhdvis, barbers ; 450 
Farits, washermen; 1371 Dhangars, cowherds; and 125 Gavlis, 
milkmen ; 315 Kolis and 88 Bboi.s, fish(jrmen ; 45 Dovlis, templo 
servants ; 191 0 Biadarus, labourers ; 61 1 Bhanddris, palm-tappers; 302 
Korvis, ba.sket-makers ; 254 Beldars, quarrymen ; 231 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers ; 153 Dombdris, tumblers ; 58 Golls or Gopdls, 
beggars; and 22 Vadars, diggers ; 225 Gosdvis, 20 Joshis, 18 Gondh- 
lis, 8 Bbats and 4 Fingles, beggars; 3612 Mhars and 805 Mangs, 
village-servants ; 298 Chdmbhdrs, leather-workers ; 189 Ldds, mutton 
sellers ; and 126 Dhors, tanners. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLAC ES- 

Aina'purp od the Atlmi-Kdgv^lcl road about thirteen miles south- 
west of Athni, is a largo village with in 1872 a population of 4416 and 
in 1881 of 4857. I'he village has a post office and a Government 
K/lnarcso school. Outside of the village, to the south pear a large 
pond is the tomb of a Musalmdn saint called Pir K&ji. In 1639 
the French traveller Mandolslo notices it as Eynatour.^ In 1791 
Captain Moor, afterwards author of the Hindu Pantheon, who was 
then serving with the British detachment which was sent to help 
tlio Maratluls against Tipu, describes Aimlpur as having a large 
Miisahndn population with several good buildings both in the 
Hindu and Mnsalman styles.^ In 18 Aindpur with eight other 
villages lapsed to the British Goverriincnt on the death without 
heirs, of Gopalrav the representative of one branch of the Miraj 
Patvardhans.® 

Akkivat village, about twelve miles south-west of Chikodi, 
was besieged in 1777 by Parshurdm Bhdu of Tdsgaon. Though 
gallantly defended by two brothers, their death in an assault and 
the pressure of famine forced its surrender to Parshurdm.'* In 
1827 the Kolhapur Chief was compelled to hand Akkivat to the 
British Government as it was a den of robbers who caused ceaseless 
annoyance to the neighbouring British villages,® 

In 1842 a committee of insfiection described Akkivat fort as a 
stone fort about 800 feet irregularly square and consisting of bastions 
and curtains with an unfinished ditch on the north-east and south, 
west. The defences consisted of twelve bastions of various sizes 
fit for ordnance and joined by cuirtains. They were built of 
nncomented stone work and averaged twenty to twenty-five feet 
high including parapets all partly out of repair. The fort ditch was 
most imperfect and only a few feet deep. There were two gateways 
in the north and in the oast. The entrance to the north gateway 
was flanked by the main work but contained only one weak gate. 
The oast gateway was a small narrow unfinished sallyport piade 


Harris' Voyages, 11. 129. 

^ Moor’s Ni^rative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 300- 301. 
® Stokes’ Historical Account of the Belgaum District, 88. 

* Stokes* Belgaum, 56. • lakes’ Belgaum, 82. 
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through the wall and easily blocked. The fort had a good water- 
Bupply but offered no protection against shells. It was well inhabited 
and on the sloping earthen niuuud or glacis on the north and east 
had a number of straggling houses. 

A'nkalgi, about fifteen miles south-west of GokAk, is a largo 
village on the Markandoya ^ with a population in 1S72 of 2315 and 
in 1881 of about 2000. Ankalgi luis a Kilnarese school, a temple 
of Lakshmi, and a Lingayat religious house or The income 

of the spiritual head or svdmi of the house' consists chiefiy of gifts 
and offerings from the Liugayats of the surrouifding villages. The 
svdmi spends his time in receiving those who come to visit him, 
and in visiting the chief neighbouring fairs and religious festivals. 
Ankalgi was one of four places proposed for the headqiiart(*rs of the 
collectorato before Belgaum was chosen on the Oth of March 1838.“ 

ArbhaVi is a small village on the (jlokak-Raybag road four inih^s 
north of Gokdk, with in 1881 a population of 800. In 1701, under 
the name oi Aarbyengh, Captain Moor described it as having a 
beautiful mango grove enclosing a handsome building and a well 
ornamented with sculptures in the Kanaroso style.*' 

Athni, 16^ 40' north latitude and 75^ T cast longitude, about 
seventy miles north-east of Bclganm, is a Tnunicii)al town tho 
head-quarters of the Athni sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 
11,186. Athni stands on waving ground about ton miles north of 
the Krishna, on tho south bank of a small watercourse wliich is 
dry during the hot weatlier. The old town is ruined and tho ditch 
filled. Two graceful and well built gates ormimcuit the northeum 
and southeni entrances to the town. Tho 1872 census showed a 
population of 11,588 of whom 10,245 were Hindus find 1343 
Musalmdris. The 1881 census showed 11,186, or a decrease of 402, 
of whom 9724 were Hindus and 1462 Musnlmaus. 

Athni has a weekly market on Sunday and Monday and a 
considerable traffic is \arriod on in cattle. The town lias about thirty 
traders chiefly BhAtiils, Brfihmaiis, Jains, Lingflyats and Milrw/ir 
Vanis, with capitals varying from £2500 to £10,000 (Rs. 25,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000). Of the thirty traders nine arc independent and the 
rest are agents of Bombay, Chiplun, Jarnkhandi, and Mira) merchants. 
The chief imports are cocoanuts, dates, dry fish, gunny bags, rice, sfilt, 
and sugar from Bombay and Chiplun. The chief exports are clarified 
butter, cotton, and wheat. During the fair season the exports and 
imports from and to Athni find their way to Bombay in steamers 
and native craft by Chiplun and daring tho rains by rail from 
the Bdrsi Road station about ninety miles north of Athni. Tho 
town is noted for its wheelwrights and for the making of saltpetre. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Athni has a 
municipality, a sub-judge^s court, a post oflBce, a dispensary, 
a library, and six schools. The municipality was established in 


1 Report dated Belgaum, 5th July 1842. 

3 Stokes' Belgaum, 86. The three other places were Gok4k, Manoli, and Murgod. 
’Moor’s Narrative, 266. 
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1853. In 1882-83 it had an income of £1253 (Rs. 12,580), chiefly 
raised from octroi, and an expenditure of £1404 (Rs. 14,040) chiefly 
incuiTcd in sanitation and on roads and other public works. The 
water supply is from two reservoirs and fifteen public and ninety- 
six private wells. Of the reservoirs which are not far to the 
south of the town one is used fur drinking and the other 
for watering cattle. The drinking reservoir was begun by the 
municipality in 1805 and finished in 1871 at a cost of £1156 
(Rs. 11,560). It supplies drinking water for six months and 
also acts as a feeder to wells in the town. Of the fifteen public 
wells six arc fit for drinking and nine are brackish. Of the ninety- 
six private wells, eight are used for drinking. Of the whole 
number of 111 wells, botli })iib]ic and private, forty-six have steps 
and sixty-five have no sti'ps. Of the fifteen public wells two, the 
Modhal and the Kumbluir, are important. The Modhal is thirty 
feet in diameter and at all seasons of the year contains twenty 
feet of water, ''.rhis wx*ll was built by the municipality in 1874-75 
at a cost of £305 (Us. 3050). It is used solely for watering cattle. 
The Kurnbhdr well, which is used for drinking, contains sweet water 
and has been recently repaired by the municipality at a cost of 
£428 (Us. 4280), The municipal market which was built at a cost of 
about £727 (Rs. 7270) contains sixty stalls which are let by the 
year to petty dealers in grain, vegetables, fruit, and cloth. The 
market days are Sunday jiiid Monday. Besides the market stalls 
the town has 275 shops where grain and other articles are sold. 
The dispensary which was opened in 1871 in 1882-83 treated nineteen 
in-patieiits and 4952 out-patients at a cost of £134 Gj?. (Us. 1348). 
A public garden surrounds the dispensary. The library was built 
by private enterprise in 1865 at a cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). It is 
maintained from a yearly subscription of £16 (Rs. 160) and a 
municipal contribution of £0 (Rs. OO). Of the six schools three are 
Government and throe local. Of the three Government schools two 
are for boys and one for girls. Of the two boys^ schools one is an 
Anglo-vernacular school to which the municipality makes a yearly 
grant of £36 (Us. 360). Athni has the remains of a mud fort, and, 
within the fort, two mansions or vddds, one of which served as the 
office of the raamlatd^r and the other still serves as the residence of 
a Sardeshpande. In one enclosure are two temples of Siddheshvar 
and Amriteshvar and a mosque. 

The earliest mention of Athni which has been traced is by the French 
traveller Mandelslo in 1639 who notices Atteny city as one of the 
chief markets between Bijapur and Goa.^ About 1670 the English 
geographer Ogilby notices Attany as a great trading town two days 
from BijApur.*^ In 1675 the English traveller Fryer notices Hattany 
asamarttown in BijApur.^ In 1679 Huttaney wasa considerable mart 
taken from Shivaji by the Moghal general Dil&var Eh An who sacked 
it. DilAvar Khdn wished to sell the people as slaves. SambhAji, the 
son of ShivAji, who some time before had rebelled against his father and 
joined ^’DilAvar EhAn, opposed the suggestion, and, as DilAvar EhAiij^ 


‘Harris’ Voyages, II. 129. 


^ Atlas, y. 247. > East India and Persia, 175, 
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paid no attention to his remonstrances, Sambhaji in anger loft his 
camp and became reconciled to his father. At this time the Englisli 
factory at Kdrwnr had largo dealings with Athni which ceased 
during the disturbances which filled the latter part of the century.^ 
About 1720 Athni was taken by Nizam-ul-Mulk the Deccan 
viceroy.* He soon after made it over to his ally the Kolhapur chief, 
who, in 1 730, handed it to Shdhu of Sdtara.^ In 1 774 Basalat Jaiig 
the governor of Bijdpur is mentioned as levying contributions as far 
as Athni and Miraj."* In 178S Konucll calls its Atoiiior Ifiittauyan 
English factory in the heart of \’^i7iiapur.‘'^ In 179^ Ca])tiun Moor calls 
it Atni a large town well peopled and thriving. It was a ])lac(3 of 
much trade importing merchandise from Surat, Boinbtiy, Jhiichiir, 
and Ndr&yanpeth in the Nizam’s country. Tlie, staple cxj)ort was 
grain and there were manufactures of silk and cotton robes and 
piece goods. The town was enclosed by a wall and ditch of no 
groat strength and tlie stone fort was not wf>rt li spi'jiking f>f . On 
the north and east the town was entered by fairly well built gates. 
The chief building was a rest-house about a inilcj to tho4.\ast of the 
town in a grove of trees. Tt was square and when finished would 
have room for 500 travellers. There wore two handsomo and 
beautifully built gates on the south and the west. They had been 
built by Bdstia to whom the town belonged and were each said to 
have cost more than £1200 (Rs. 12,000). In tho centre of tho 
enclosure was a religious building apparently ancient. Jt was a 
Hindu temple with a Musalman dome. An avenue of mango trees 
which were planted by Iblstia in 1785 h'd south from tlie town 
nine or ten miles to tho Krislina.^^ Athni lapsed to the British 
Government on tho death without heirs of the Nipani cliief in 1839.^ 

Ba'gOVa'di, a largo village about ten miles south-east of Ih^lgaum, 
with in 1881 a popalation of 1534, has a school and a weekly market 
held on Tuesday. In 1827 Captain Chinos mentions Bagivareo on 
the Belgaum-Dharwdr road as a jxjst-rurmer’s station with 400 
houses, twelve shops, a watercoiirs(% and wells.^ About a mile 
east of Bagevddi is Chik or Little Biigevadi where a copper- plate of 
the seventh Devgiri Yadav king Krislina (1217-1200) was found in 
the possession of a weaver. -I'lie plate is in three slieets and hoars 
on its seal a figure of tho monkey god llanuman. It is dated the 
full-moon of Ashdfih or June-July 1249 (S. 1171). It records, at 
the command of king Kanliara, a gift of land in thirty-two shares 
in the village of Santheya B^igevadi in tho llubli'^ suh-divisioii of 
the district of Kuhundi^^ to sixty-six Brahmans attach(;d to a shrine 
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e As the inscription notices tliat BAgevAdi village w.a8 included in the lliibli Twelve, 
this Hubli must be the modem MugutkhAn Hubli live miles south-east of yUgevidi, 
not the great DhArwir Hubli. 

The Kuhundi or Kundi district of three thousand villages, a division of the 
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of MAdhavdov. Tlie grantor is Krishna's minister Mallisaitti living 
at Mudugal, apparently the place of that name in the Nizam's 
country on tlio Bijapiir frontier about 130 miles east of Belgaum. 

• The grant is described as having been afterwards ratified by 
Sfallisaitfi's son Chaundisaitti who gave this copper-plate in token 
of confirmation. The copper-plate gives an interesting list of the 
names of tho sixty-six Hnihinan donees, several of which are the 
same as names uscid at the present day. With each name is given 
its surname and tho name of the family stock or gotra, and, in several 
cases, tho names of fhc fathers of the grantees. Of the thirty-two 
shares, six Bnihnians get whole shares, forty-two half shares, 
sevcntc'on (juarter shares, and one gets three-quarters of a share.' 

Bail Hongal, about six miles east of Sainpgaon, is an old town 
with in 1872 a population of 0001 and in 1881 of 7806. Tho town 
stands on rising ground, in the middle of a largo plain or bail to 
the cast of a large pond. ^ The town is noted for its breed of bullocks 
and for its coarse cotton waistcloths and robes. Its position on the 
bordiTS of tho Sam])gaon and Parasgad subdivisions givd& importance 
to its weekly market which is held on V ridjiy. 

Rail llongal is an important trade centro with about thirty 

• independent traders chiefly Lingnyats, Jains, and Brahmans with 
caj)itals varying from .1500 to il0,00() (Rs. oOOO - Rs. 1,00,000). 
Tlie chi('f iiriports are silk ami cotton yarn, women's robes and 
hodicjocloths, imm's waistcloths and headscarvos, and betel nuts 
molasses and indigo. Silk and cotton yarn arc bought in Bombay 
through agents and brouglit by steamers and native craft to Vengurla 
and from V'^engiirla to Bail Hongal in carts. Women's robes are 
brought for local use from Gadagiu Dharwarand bodicecloths f rom 
Guledgudd in Rijapur and from Ilubli in Dharwdr. Betel- 
nuts and molasses are brought from Yelhipur in Kdnara both for 
local use and for transport to Sholapiir and Bijjipiir. Indigo waist- 
cloths and headsearves are brought from Madras for local use. 
Of exports cotton is the chief. It is bought on market days from 
hiisbaiidmen and petty dealers, and also from surrounding villages 
by local traders and by the agents of Belgaum and Vengurla 
merchants. It is then sent to Vengurla. 

The town has a post office and a branch of the London Church 
Missionary Society with a Mission house and a chapel. The chief 
object of interest is an old Hindu temple to the north of the town 
outside tho walls. Thougli at present used as a Ling shrine and 
dedicated to Basaveshvar it appears to have originally been a Jain 
temple. A yearly fair is held in Kdrtilc or October -November 
when about 12,000 people attend. The temple has two inscribed 
stone tablets of the twelfth century, both belonging to the Ratta 
chiefs (875-1250) of Saundatti and Belgaum. The first tablet, on 


Kuntala province, included the greater part of the Belgaum district and the native 
states to north of it and the southern parts of the Bij&pur district. Fleet’s 
Kdnarese Dynasties, 20 note 1 . 

I Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 73 ; Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
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the right front of the temple, has an inscription of 8evehty-thi*ee lines 
in Old Kdnareso diameters and language, but the letters are so worn 
that neither the sense of the inscription nor its date can be made 
out. The emblems at the top of this tablet are a ling and a priest* 
in the middle, with the sun to the right, and a cow and calf with the 
moon beyond them to the left. The second tablet, now set upright 
on the left front of the temple, lay in the hedge suiTonnding the town. 
It is in Old Kfiiiareso characters and language and has fifty-one 
lines of about thirty-nine letters each. The inscription is eluted 
1164 in tho reign of tlio Katta chief Kartavnya (1146- 116 1). It 
mentions a Jain baati and probably records the building of this very 
temple and grants made to it. The emblems a<- the top of this 
tablet aro in the middle a seated figure of Jinendra, on its right a 
standing figure full front, with the moon above it ; and on its loft a 
cow and calf with tho sun above tliem.^ 

Belavdi| about twelve miles south-east of Smiipgaon, with in 1872 
a population of 3284 and in 1881 of 3160, lias an old temple of 
Virbhadra said to have been built by Jakhaiiiu^harya. 'J’he teiu[)le 
has a fragment of an inscription dated 1070 in tho reign ol‘ the 
Western Chaluky a king Someslivar 1. (IOG‘S-1077). A yearly fair 
attended by about 1500 people is held in CVta/Zra or March- April. 
A weekly market is hold on 'J'uesdiiys. 

Belgaum, 15” 52' north latitude and 7r 42' east longitude, 
about forty-five miles north-west of Dharwar, seventy mili‘s from 
the coast, 110 miles south-west of HijajHjr, and about 200 miles 
south of Poona is the head-ijuarters of the Belgaiini dislriet and 
sub-division, and is the chief military station in the Kaniahik. The 
1881 census sho>ved that Helgaum is the seveuteemth city in the 
Bombay Presidency with a town site of 280 acres and a jiopulatioii 
of about 23,000 or seventy-nine to tlie scpiare acn?.- Helgaum stands 
from 2100 to 2260 feet above the sea from which in astraightliiui it 
is about fifty miles distant. The town stands on one of thc^ latcrite hills 
which form tho eastern slope of tho W'ater-sliud of tho Markand(^ya 
river, which flows from south-west to north-east three inil(*8 north 
of Belgaum, and of its feeder the Belari which flows about two iriiles 
south of Belgaurn.'* The Jielilri and its small western feeders 
drain nearly the whole station as well as the low-lying ground to tho 
liouth-east which is almost wholly under rice or sugarcane. Excluding 
the Native Infantry Lines in ilie south-west, Helgaum may roughly 
bo compared to au isosceles triangle with tho fort at its apex ; tlio* 
British Artillery' and Infantry Lines along its base about miles 
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^ The exact number is 23,115, excluding 9582 the population of Belgaum 
Cantonment. 

*The water-parting of the BelAri watc'*t;ourHe iH cronaed by the Kolhdpur road 
near a bungalow long occupied by Mr. Grey, a former Collector of l#cigauin, and 
hence known as the CoUector’a bungalow, in the north at a considerable height above 
the station. On the same line further cast is the old double- domed mosyue erected 
in I5t»] by Kishwar KhAn, the son of the celebrated Asad Khdn. (See above p. 371 
and below p. 527). The mosque has been tamed into the hospital and guard- room of 
the jail. Near the jail are the Police Lines from which the grrand sIoms ranidly 
--forming the western boundary of the water-shed of the Tarakmatti or One Tree HilL 
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long ; and in the centre the Town, the Cantonment, tte CommiBSftriat 
Cattle Lilies, and the Officers^ and Pensioners’ bungalows. The two 
sides of tlie triangle are each about 2i miles. They include an area of 
289 acres, and contain besides the troops a pojiulation of about 23,000. 
Witliin station limits only the native town in the centre and the 
cantonment to its west are thickly peopled. The rest of the station 
is mostly open plain set apart for parade grounds, or occupied. by 
gardens, mango groves, haystacks, and quarries. 

The country round Uelgauin is hilly, and grows more rugged towards 
the crest of the Sahyddria which lie about twenty-five miles to the 
west. Among tlic hills wind the rich valleys of many feeders of the 
Krishna which broaden eastwards till they merge into the Krishna 
plain. Fi*oin M.ahillakslimi hill to the west of the station, Belgaum 
RGerns surrounded by low hills. Ycllnrgad hill, whose height of about 
800 feet above the station makes it tlie chief local landmark, lies about 
nine iiiilea to the south ; Hclgundi hilUs about six miles to the south- 
west ; Vaijnatli hill, with its well-known Shaiv temple which ^vea 
its name to the hill, is about twelve miles to the west; Kdkti hill 
which forms a contiuiiaiion of the Sntgatti range is about five miles 
to tlu 5 north ; and the Kanbargi range is about four miles to, the 
north-east. To the oast the hills arc lust in the high land which 
risers above the rice fields close to the station. Except the Kdkti 
liill all those hills and spurs belong to the Sahyadri range with typical 
fiat traj) tops and level grassy terraces with a few solitary trees. Close 
to the station are rice fields and grass lands belonging to Belgaum 
and the surrounding villages. A quarter to half a mile to the south are 
the Sliugli town of Shalipur and the villages of Hassur and Hassoti, 
reached either by the IMiarwdr, Kapleshvar, or Khdndpur roads. 
Ifnchofthecountry round is wcllsuitedfor the manoeuvres of infantry, 
and close to the barracks in the west are fine stretches of plain. But 
the ground is not suited to cavalry or artillery exercise, as, where it 
is not rocky, it is full of deep dangerous cracks. Three miles east 
of the fort, to the north of tlie road leading to Kanbargi village, is 
the artillery range, while the British Infantry range is about half a 
mile to the west of the barracks, and the Native Infantry lines are 
about a mile further west. Except to the west and south-west, the 
station contains a large number of fine trees, which, with occasional 
groves, make the whole town and its surroundings seem richly wooded. 
Tlio only building which rises above the trees is the Gamp Protestant 
Church of St. Mary’s. 

Thoraisod ground on which the station stands is of laterito and trap. 
The laterite, or iron clay, which forms a thick layer over the 
trap, is a porous clayey rock which allows water to pass rapidly 
through it. Chemically it is composed of peroxide of iron, alumina, • 
lime, magnesia, and silica, and contains twenty-five to thirty-five per * 
cent of metallic iron. The twdsted tubes or pores of the laterite are, 
often filled with clay which is readily washed out. Under ground 
this rock is so soft that it can be easily dug out with a spade, but on 
exposure to the air it rapidly hardens to stone. It .is largely used for ; 
building and most Belgaum houses have been built from quarries 
within the town and cantonment limits. Some wells are cut wrough 
forty -five to seventy-five feet of laterite to the underlying trap ; in 
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other places the trap comos to within fifteen feet of tlio surface. 
The great Deccan trap series ends a little to the south and oast of 
Belgaum. The thickness of the trap near BelgJium has boon 
estimated at 2000 to 2500 feet. ‘ Trap is used for building and. 
crumbled trap or vmrum as road metal. 

The soil of Belgaum is crumbled latoritc two or three feet deep^ 
and black soil which is a mixture of ruined trap and vegetable matter. 
The crumbled laterito is more or loss barren, is heavy and sticky when 
wet, and during the dry season rises in line brick -red dust.^ I^ho 
black soil is very rich yielding alternate crops^of rice, beans, pulse, 
and sugarcane. In the centre of the town is a largo ])atch of black 
soil in places at least fifteen feet deep believed to be partly artificial.*^ 

The Belgaum water-suj)ply is entirely drawn from wells exit in tho 
latcrite subsoil which are deeper in tho north and W(‘st than in iho 
south and east. As the water soaks through this porous iron rock 
it is freed from impurities. Except during the rains, when in some 
of tho dirtiest (piartors of tho town tho surfaco washings and 
other impurities have found their w'liy into tho wells, cholera in 
Belgaum is seldom duo to bad water. Exco])t in tho south-east 
where the water is brackish and generally fails at the end of tho 
dry season, tho Belgaum wells afford a plentiful supply throughout 
tho year.* 

Belgaum has five reservoirs, the fort or killydcho taJa, tho two 
Kapleshvars,thc Argan,andthe Jakirlionda. 'riio fort reservoir, which 
is tho largest, lies north of the fort between the Jail hill on the west 
and the Kanbargi road on the cast. It has tin area of tibout sixty 
acres and is fed partly by springs and partly by tlie drainage of tho 
Turakmatti and Jail hills. An cmlianknient along tlie Kanbargi 
road to tho east of the lake is said to have been built by tlio MiisaU 
mAus. Its water is used for watering the roads and is carried by sluices 
to fields along tho valley to the north of tho Kaladgi road. It dries 
during the hot weather when crops are raised in its bed. On tho 
Nirali Purnima or cocoanut full-moon in August tho regimental 
sepoys go in procession to tho lake, worship it instead of the sea, 
and*^throw cocoanuts into it. Tho Musalmans also drown tho 
Muharram biers on idhnta in this lake. The two Kaplcshvar 
reservoirs, which are joined by sluices, lie near the south end of 
th§ town on cither side of the Shahpur road. Tho water is used 
for the neighbouring fields and for watering the roads. During 
the hot weather the neighbouring poor drink tho water of tho 
left hand pond. Tho Argan pond on the Vengurla road near tho 
Station Hospital is a small unbuilt pond. The water thougli muddy 
lasts throughout the year and is used for watering cattle. Tho 
Jakirhonda reservoir on the KhAnapur road to tlio east of tho Native 
Infantry Lines fills the south-ear^t corner of a lake which is called 
NAgar Kere or the Cobra pond in an eleventh century Jain inscrip- 
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» In the neighbouring town of Shdhpur the water ui brackish and unpalatable. 
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tion in the fort.^ Tho rained dam of the old lake still shows. The 
soil within its limits is so full of water that a hole one or two 
feet deep yields an abundant supply which is often used by blanket- 
. makerh and dyers. The new pond is dammed by an earthen embank- 
ment built in 1877-78 as a famine work and is provided with a 
sluice ff)r watering the neighbouring fields. The fort ditch also 
holds water at the end of tho rains which is used for the neighbourinjg 
fields. 

Tho Ndgjhari or Cobra springs, whose water is held to be the beat in 
Pjolgaum, lie to the south of the cantonment at tho upper end of the 
old Nslgar Kere lake. Ilie springs are in two groups one close to 
the Klnlnapnr road and tlie other a little to the west, about 600 feet 
to thelcjft of tho Native Infantry Lines. Both groups are surrounded 
by fields and approached by foot-paths. Near them, especially near 
tho western group arc magnificently wooded old gardens which the 
Belgaurn and Shdhpur people often use for garden dinners or van* 
hhojauft and churmurcliatnia in which fried rice or churmuraa and a 
roJidimcnt or chatni of parched gram are eaten with otlier sweetmeats. 
Jiach group of springs consists of two square ponds surrounded by 
stone walls above which small openings are left to allow tho water to 
cscap(\ Tlie ponds were formerly slocked with large tame fish but 
of late', the fish have disappeared. The water is considered light and 
digestive and tho j)Iace is holy with. some ascetics^ huts and shrines. 
In 1878-79 tho Belgaurn municipality paid Government £128 
(Us. 1285) to survey a scheme for bringing water by an open canal 
from l^udye village about ten miles south-west of the town. The 
survey was favourable and the scheme is under considei’ation. 

Besides tho wells, ponds, and springs noted above a few streams or 
ouiltUin and around thestation of Bolgaum flow during the rainy season. 
The Bogdrvo rises in tho hill to the west of the British Infantry 
Barracks, and, passing between the barracks and the station hospital, 
separates the town from the camp and joins the Bolari behind 
tho post office and the Ordnance Lines. The Beldri , which is larger 
I ban the Bogarvo and Avliich forms the south boundary of tho lands 
of Belgaurn, takes its rise among the hills to the south of the British 
Infantry Barracks, is fed by tho drainage of tho hills to the south-west 
of tho camp and tho upper Ndgjhavi springs, flows close to the rear 
of the Native Infantry Lines, and, skirting the south-west and south- 
east boundaries of the ciunp, receives the waters of the BogaiVe, 
and the united stream flows south-east through tho rice fields 
between tho town and tho fort on the north and Sh^hpur on the 
south. From this, keeping noi’th, it receives the waters of the. 
Belgaurn stream, which rises from the pond formed below the lower 
Nagjhari group, and, changing its course to the north-east falls into 
the Markandeya river near the village of Honga. Except a little of 
the raised ground to the west of tho New Artillery Barracks, which 
is drained by a small stream running north-west across the Vongurla 
road into the Markandeya river, these streams drain the whole station 
of Bclgau^p. 


1 Stokes’ Belgaurn, 18. 
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The circular belt of hills round Belgaum condenses tlic clouds 
and helps to increase the rainfall. The mean yearly rainfall recorded 

the ten years ending 1867 was 52 inches ; in the live years ending 
1875, 49*7 inches; in the famine year of 187fi, 39‘9r> inches; and \i\ 
the six years ending 1882, 47*47 inches. The fall becomes less when 
the surrounding belt of liills is crossed, whether north towards 
Kolh&pur, north-east towards Bijapur, or south-east towards Dluirwar. 
By concentrating the rainfall the hills cause luxuriant vegetation and 
render the climate more equable than that of most other places in 
Western India. At the same time, they make a heavy mist overhang 
the camp between sunsetand sunrise, aeeoinpanli'd by slight malarious 
fever throughout the year, especially in Is^ivombor December and 
January. Its height above the sea and the fresbiu*ss of its sea broezo 
make the climate of Belgaum pleasant and on tb(‘ wlude liealtby. Still 
the great change from the dry east winds of fair months to tho 
damp of the monsoon is trying especially to new-comers and to tho 
weakly. 

For administrative purposes Belgaum is divided into civil and 
cantonment limits. The civil limits include tho town and the lino 
of bungalows to its north ; tlio cantonment limits inebide the camp 
to tho west of the town and the fort to the east, with the open spaco 
or esplanade all round tho fort. The town of Belgaum is bouiub'd 
on tho north by the high ground on the Veugurla road occMjpiod by 
the Judge^s Court and the residences of civil officers, on tlie east by 
the fort, on the SQutli by a belt of fields with the town of Sluilipnr 
beyond, and on the west by tho camp. Within these limits tho 
town, which is almost circular in shape, contains an area of about 
300 acres, with a population of 23,1 15, uiul a municipal n*v(jnuo of 
£3710 (Rs. 37,100). 1'ho site on which the town stands has not 
been surveyed but tlio ^jround appears to fall raj)i(lly to the south- 
east. Its natural drainage is carried off by the Bogjtrvc and by 
a smaller stream which meets it, while on tho soutli-east a wat(?r- 
course running aloi gsido of the DliarwAr road drains the south- 
east of the town. These tw'o water-courses discharge during tlio 
rains into the Belari on the south, and are dry during the fair season. 
Formerly tho town was disfigured by many plots of low open 
ground, apparently quarries, where water used to gather during tho 
rainy season. These have now been filled by town sweepings and 
arq used as building sites. In the south-west a few rice and sugar- 
cane fields are included within town limits, but these open spaces 
also are every year being taken for houses. The town is shaded and 
bid by lines and groves of well grown mangoes, tamarinds, banians, 
bamboos, mnbars, hndpimpuh. 

For municipal purposes, the town is divided into four wards. Theso 
are subdivided into fifty -four sections called or fjalUs generally 

named after the principal resident^. The boundaries of the diff erent 
sections are uncertain. Kapleshvarvitda, named after tho Kapleshvar 
temple, is in the extreme south of the town. The population chiefly 
consists of Kunbis and Shimpis, and bas much increased goring the 
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past few years.^ One Br&hman house the Bh&tes are theoldest residents ' 
of the place. The section has several small shops where among other 
things good snuff is prepared and sold ; and a few pounders or IdU 
/or making pahes from parched rice. The rest-houses or dharm^ 
fthildft of the Kapleshvar temple are used for performing the ten 
days^ funeral ceremonies, and the Gosavi's hut beyond the pond is 
often the resort of parties from Bclgaum and Sh&hpur who come to 
drink sugarcane juice during the hot season. The Bhddurgivdda 
to the west of KapleshvarvAda, named after the hhddurgi plant 
wliich grew there in abundance, is chiefly occupied by bricklayers 
and masons. The nufaber of houses has been steadily increasing. 
Tdiigdi vnda, to the eastof Bhddurgivddn, called after a former resident 
named Titngdi, is occupied by Kunbi cultivators. P^tilvdda to the north 
of 'J'iingdivada is occupied by liouses of tho pdtil family of Belgaum, 
the chief patiPs house having generally on tho front wall a coloured 
drawiiig of a tiger liunted by a horseman. This is an old street 
and the number of houses has for many years remained the same, 
l^he inost southerly road between the fort and the camp passes 
through this street, by the side of which are some sweetmeat shops. 
At its western end near tho camp are a few shoemakers^ houses, 
and tho Dhed^s well believed by Mr. (Stokes to be tho oldest masonry 
iu tho town. Kdnglivada, to the north of Patilvdda, is called after ^ 
onoof its chief residents ; Mnjavarvada, to thonortli of theKdngliv&da, 
is called after the Mujavars or sweepers of Asad Khdn’s 
mosque who lived iu it; Shcrivada to tho north of Mujdvarvada 
is niimcd after one of its residents ; Mathvdda, to the east of 
Hhcrivdda, contains a Lingayat math ; Kulkamivada to the north* 
west of Mathvada is an old street and contains tho houses of the 
Belgaum K ulkariiis who aro Desbasth Brahmans. It has many 
liouses of Jain cultivators and in the west has a temple of 
Rauiling. Anautshayanvdda to the north of Kulkarnivdda has in 
the centre a temple of Anantshayan or Vishnu sleeping on his 
serpent bed, and is inhabited chiefly by Deshasth Brdhmans with a 
few J.iin and Kunbi houses. At its eastern end is a small temple of . 
Maruti called Nava or New Maruti, the old Mdruti being the one in 
Maruti Galli. Basvannavdda, to the north of Anantshayanvada, has a 
temple, in the middle of the road, of Bnsvanna or Shiv^sBull, where 
a cultivator's fair is held on the first day of Ohaitra that is March* . 
April. New bullocks are yoked to tho large field carts, and about 
thirty carts are furiously driven three times round the temple.- ^ 
Annhil or gruel is handed to the assembled Mh^rs. Next day a 
bonfire is lighted in front of the temple and the ceremonies of , 
walking over tho fire and rubbing with ashes are performed. This 
street contains the houses of Deshasth Bnihmans, Jains, Kunbis, and ,, 
a few carpenters and smiths, and has been much improved of late ,, 
years. Behind Basvanna’s temple is a Jain Basti or religious house, 
with, in front of it, a largo round stone pillar with a small image of 

^ T}ie naiRofl of most of these sections or rddds, are riven in the census papers' of 
1S20 nmi aro^till shewn in tho books of the Belgaum riilace oecoimiaut. These papehl 
fihow that, except in the north-west and south-west within the Isat fifty years, the ' 
town limits have not much spread but that many new houses have been added. 
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P&TftBndth m a niche at the end. In the temple is a seated imago Chapter ! 

of finely polished black stone about two feet high said to have been pi — ' 

brought from the Jain tomplesnn the fort.' At its feet are.two images yiaoei*- 

of white marble of half its size and several small brass images of Bkixiauh; 

different Jain saints. Brdhmanical Hindus object to go into the - 

temple, as the image is naked. At the eastern end is the temple 

of Dydmava or Lakshmi, from which this part is sometimes callod 

Lakshmi or Mahdlakshniivdda. The goddess first lived in the fort 

and was moved by the Musalmans to a place on the esplanade where 

there is still a small temple of the goddess and where tlie 

twelve-yearly fair in honour of Dydinava is hold. The imago of the 

goddess whose ministraiit is a Badgi or c<arpentor is made of vrood, 

painted red, has ten hands, and rides on a lion. Deshpdudcvdda, to 

the north of Basvanna or Mahdlakshmivada which of late lias benm 

much improved, is inhabited by Doshasth Brahmans some of whom 

have the surname of Deshpando. in the centre is Bhadbhude^s 

mansion a two-storeyed house generally uked by Jagirdars or lamh'd 

proprietors •when they visit Belgaum. Hanmant or Milriitigalli, to 

the north of Deshpaiidcvada, contains tlio temple of Miiriiti, a two- 

storeyed building surrounded by rest-houses and shrines. ^J'ho temple 

has lately boon repaired and out-houses built, and some images which 

had long lain neglected in the fort have been placed in this temple. 

The only old part of the building of Mdruti’s temple is a shrine of 
Ghandraraauleshvar. The front hiill was built by subscription raiscMl 
among the people of Belgaum. I'his Mdruti is supposed to bo the 
guardian deity of the town, and many Hindus visit tho temple evmy 
day. The street is chiefly occupied by De.shasth Bivihmans mostly 
Government officers. The other inhabitants are the Kiinbi 
ministrants of Maruti's temple and a few Sonars and Shimpis. Tho 
street is at present flourishing, /alitvar or llavivar poth, callod 
after a market formerly hold on Sunday to tho east of Marutigalli, 
has much improved of Inte years and is improving. It is ucAiupicd by 
wholesale grain and salt merchants chiefly Shenvi Brahmans and 
LingAyats, who have a religious house. Gaiipatigalli to tho north- 
west of Aditv&rpeth takes its name from a tciiijilo of (jaupati, and 
is chiefly occupied by rich Telis or oilmen who also drive bullock 
carriages or sdrvata for hire. Near tho north end of the street are 
a few shops of Musalman tin workers. Kodolkarvada to tho west of 
Ganpatigalli- is named after a rich Kunbi named Kodolkar, and, 
besides by a few Kunbi and Brdhman houses, is chiefly occupied by 
weavers who make coai’se white cloth and womeu^s robes. J t has two 
Sut&r’s and LohAr's yards where carts are made. Buriidgalli to tho 
north of Kodolkarvada is solely occupied by Buruds or basket-makers 
and is shaded by clamps of bamboos. B^patgalli to tho nortli-wesi 
of Bumdgalli is named after its original BrAhman .landowner Bdpat. 

The ground which the street occupies was under cultivation, and. 


X lathe templeie alarge bell which is said to have been made about ten years ago 
frft^ an old hdl which, jiccording to the writingon it, was 150 years old. It was 
nrohah^ a Portu^ose bell brought about 1740 from eome of the Portiiguetd churches 
St the Konkaa. 
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Bxccpt the owner’s dwellings allthe houses have been built by Eunbis 
within the lastififfcy years. Thestreet hasan old mosque built inMusal* 
zn^n times (1850-1750). BogarvegalK to the west of Kodolkarv^a, 
reaching to the western border of the town leading to the camp, 
takes its name either from the houses or the caste of Bogdrs or 
coppersmiths who used to live in it. Many new houses have lately 
been built, and the place has a few Brahman and Kunbi houses 
and is the head-cjiiartcrs of Belgaum prostitutes. The street has two 
pony stands and two cart stands or addds where ponies and carts can 
be had on biro. At the western end is a Gosavi monastery with 
several old tombs in the yard. Opposite its eastern end is a public 
well called Bara Gadgadijdehi Fi7mV or the Twelve-Pulley Well. 
Kelkarv?ida or Kelkarbag to the north of Bogdrvegalli was 
formerly tlio garden of a Konkanasth Brahman named Kelkar. The 
garden had many cocoa palms and strings of pack bullocks from the 
Konkan used to rest niuler them. Almost all the houses have been 
recently built and the ward is occupied chiefly by Brdhmans and a few 
Kunbis. The water of this place is excellent and tha, public well 
formerly belonging to the Kelkars, supplies numbers of people 
throughout the yi’jir. Kelkarbag also includes a street which loads 
north from the w(^storn end of Marutigalli towards the Khadebazdr, 
has the Siingatliankar’s three-storeyed palace at its northern end and 
is occuj)icd by wealthy Brdhmans, Government oflicers, and two great 
bankers. Goudhlivdda to the north of Kelkarbdg formerly contained 
a few Gondhlis’ houses. Many new houses have since been built 
and tho street is occupied mostly by Sheiivi Brdhmans. The other main 
streets are Sainddcvtigalli called from a temple of the goddess 
Samddevti and chiefly occupied by Shenvi Brdhmans ; Narvekargatli 
called from its residents who are chiefly Ndrvokars or Vaishyas ; 
Shiragshettigalli to the north called after an old merchant named 
Shirdg ; Chanibhdrvdda to the north-east almost wholly occupied by 
shoemakers; Kdktivesvada, on tho road leading to Kakti village 
chiefly occujnedbyDlinngars, Kunbis, and Mnsalmdns ; Kangrdlivdda 
to the w'ost called after the headman of Kangrdli who owned it; 
Khadakvdda to the south called from a layer of surface rock; 
Bhadkali to the south called from a former resident ; Chavdtvdda 
to the east ; Sliettivdda to the north, tho former residence of the 
Slietti or leading banker of Belgaum with a well known Mdruti’s 
temple the oldest in Belgaum ; Kotvdlvdda to the east called after 
an old police station; Bdgvanvddato tho north chiefly occupied by 
BAgvtos or fruit and vegetable sellers ; Chanddvdda to the north 
called after a woman ramed Chandabsii ; Khade baz&r, formerly 
Budhvar and Shanvdr bdzar, because markets were held here oh 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, takes it new name from a road leadii:^ 
from tho camp to the fort. It is chiefly inhabited by Marwaris and 
Kdehis and dealers in cloth from Bombay. Kdkarvdda to the east 
chiefly inhabited by Kdkars or Pendhdris ; Dhorgalli to the south-* 
west inhabited by Dhor tanners and formerly inhabited by Madras 
Mhdrs when Madras troops occupied Belgaum ; BaghadlevAda called 
from a 'hindholder named Baghadle who liv^ her^; EdmdtTddd- 
chiefly inhabited by cultivators ; Yadvdda called from a banian troe; 
Kasdbvdda the butchers’ quarter; Haj&mvdda the barbers’ qaarfier; 
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Bbendi bdz&r formerly the site of a vegetable market, and now 
occupied by shops of various trades ; BhoiVdda the fishermens 
quarter ; P&ngulv&da called after an old resident named Fdngiil ; 
Bh&tkandivdda the rice-sellers' quarter; Maliviida the gardeners’, 
quarter; Mensiv&da called from a number of its inhabitants whoso 
surname is Mensi ; Rdranaudvdda called from a landholder of that 
name who formerly held it; and Arlikatti DeshpiindoV^ida called 
after the Deshpandes of Arlikatti who owned the ground. 

The earliest record of Belgaum population is in 1820, when it had 
7652 people lodged in 1309 bouses. Ono-third of, those were Marathds, 
one-sixth Musalmdns mostly connected with religions establishments, • 
one-sixth Lingdyats, one-eighth Jains, one-ninth Brdhmans chielly 
Deshasths and Karhadds, and the rest artisans of various sorts.' 
The choice of Belganrn as the head-quarters of the Collectorato 
and as the chief military station in the Karnatak brought a largo 
accession to the population, chieHy Aldrwari trad(3i‘s, Miwliasi Mhdr 
and Pendhari camp followers, and upper class Hindus in (Joverninent 
service. Ih 1852 the population of Belgaum inehiding the village of 
Khdsbdgand probably Shah jiur amounted to about 3(),()l)() inehnling 
between 13,000 to 14,000 who lived in the camp. In 18(»(>tho town 
..population numbered 16, 514 increasing to 19,371 and to21,3()(> in the 
next two yoars.2 In 1870 tho opening of the Aniboli pass and the 
^direct communication with the port of Vongiirla in Ratnagiri brought 
a further increase to tho trade and population of the town. Tho 
1872 census showed a population of 26,917, of whom 19,381- wore 
Hindus, 5517 Musalmdns, 1757 Christians, and 2'S9 ()th(‘rH. Th(j 
1881 census gave for the city a population of 23,1 15 and for the 
cantonment of 9582, tliat is a total population of .32,097. Of those 
22,939 were Hindus, 7136 Miisalnians, 2 ISl Christians, 53 Pdrsis, 
and 88 Jews. This on 1725 square acres gives an Jivorage denaily of 
about nineteen to the square acre. 

Belgaum does not appear to have boon a largo town oitlu^r under tho 
Musalrndns (1350-17o0j or under the Marathds ( 1 750- 1818). In 1 820 
two years after Its capture it had 1309 houses lodging about 7700 
persons, and of those a good many must have been added in 1818 when 
about 300 houses in the fort were jmlled down. In 1820 the luiuses 
which were thinly scattered ore described as better than in inf)st 
parts of India, those of the upper class being uniform, substantial, 
tiuJ roomy, and those of the lower classes respectable cottages.^ 

In 1872 Belgaum had 4388 houses, 827 of which were of the better, 
and 3561 of tho poorer sort. These lodged 20,947 persons or an 
average of 6*14 persons to each house. Of late tho town has spread 
towards the north-west and south-west and many houses have been 
built chiefly by husbandmen who hold land near tho town. In 1881 
the number of houses was increased to 7713. Ail the houses are tiled. 
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• » Local Recordi. * Mr. C. W. Richardson. 

9 Hanultoo^s Eaat India Gazetteer, 1. 1S5. The house of the Peshwa^ m^mlatd^r 
Vyankdji Yashvant M4njrekar near the Samadevati temple still shows signs of 
OMDings for guns. Near it are a few Musalmin tombs suppoaed to be of Arab 
g^ys who front time to time died in the in^hnlatd^r’s service. 
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By far the greater number of houses consist of a ground flool' : 
very few buildings have an upper storey. The better class of housels 
have a raised plinth sometimes of cut stone, but usually of blocks 
. of laterite of which also the walls are built. A few of the houses 
arc rhauHojii that is with open yards surrounded by verandas. 
The pooler houses are built of mud mixed with cut hay, or 0^ 
plastered sun-dried bricks between wooden supports. The floors 
of the poorer class of houses are in many cases on or below the 
level of the ground. The houses as a rule face the street in an 
unbroken lino. The rear line is extrei^ely irregular as the houses 
vary in depth from twenty or thirty to seventy feet. The central 
rooms of the very deep houses arc extremely dark and ill-aired, the 
only air coming from the front and back doors and throogh the tiles 
which seldom fit tightly and are often moved by monkeys who 
wander at large over the house-tops. All houses have a back court 
yard in which usually stand a tulsi pillar and a well. Within a few 
feet of the well formerly was a pit privy, but these have lately been 
replaced by open privies. In most yards vegetables aivl plantains 
arc grown and cowdung cakes dried. The waste water instead of 
being cairiod away is generally left to soak into the yard. 

In 1848 the leading men of Bclgaum formed a committee and 
in four months by voluntary subscriptions repaired all the roads 
and lanes of the town, extending to a length of between nine and 
ten iniles.^ Jn reward for their public spirit Government granted the 
people of Bolgaum a sura of £600 (lls. 6000) to improve the town. 
Still much remained to be doiie.in widening the old roads and in 
making new roads until the municipality was established in 1862. 
In 1853-54, £59(Rs.590) and during the next four years £40 te 
£50 (Its. 400-500) were spent. In 1864-65 £242 (Rs. 2420) were 
spent, and,from 1865 to 1880, £253(Rs.2530) have been yearly spent 
on roads. There are at present fifty-seven sections of roads known 
by the names of the streets through which they pass. Most of these 
sections have been metalled within the last eight or ten years, 
and a f(*w of crumbled trap or murum are being gradually metalled* 
Every day all the municipal roads are cleaned by Mhdr sweepers. 
lliG sweepings consisting of grass rubbish dry leaves and decayed, 
bones arc gathered in dust-bins in different parts of the town, 
removed in carts, and thrown into apit to the south of the town. The 
sweepings were at first used to fill old quarry holes and the low 
lying spjices inandnearthe town. When rotten and decayed thesweep-, 
ingsare sold as manure. Theleading streets are lighted with kerosine^ 
lamps, of which seventy-one are kept alight at a yearly cost of. 
£155 (Rs. 1554). During the dry weather nine carts wsiter the, 
roads at a yearly cost of £65 (Rs. 650). The town is surrouudied! 
by a hedge chiefly of kdrvi or milk bush with openings for the’^ 
roads. These openings are called gates or veses, and some of them,^ 
aro said to have formerly been provided with gateways and gates.* 
which were closed at night. The chief gates are tW P4til, the* 
Bogdr, and the Gondhalivdda in the west ; the Kangrdli and 

— ■■ — " • ' ■ - ■■ • ■■■■■■ I - I 

I The example tKue sot down was followed in sevend towns yillligMof tS /9 
district. Thornton's Gazetteer, 66. . • ' 
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iu tbe nortb ; the Fortin the east ; and the Dharwir and Kaplcshvar 
in the sooth. The Pitil and Bogitr gates have traces of old gate- 
ways. The K^kti gato had a built gateway under the banian ti*oo 
to the west of the high school where dead bodies are rested on their, 
way to the burning ground. The Bogdrve was the largest gate, as 
the term is still applied to any unusually broad passage. The otiicr 
gates hare been opened as the town limits extended. Near the 
Eotv&l chdvdi in Shorkhanvada are traces of a gate which must 
have led to the fort. At each of the present gates is a police post 
a small pretty building amha municipal toll bar. Besides the gates 
several small openings load out of the towrf, where tollnion are 
stationed. 


The surrounding hills make Belgaum difficult of access. On the 
west the barrier of the Sahyadris is piorce<l only in two or ihroo ])laces. 
About ten miles to the north a lino of rugged hills runs west and 
east, and, except by the bridges on the Poona road, the Mitrkandoya 
and the Ghatprabha, which rim in the same dir(*ction, can bo crossed 
only during the dry season. About fifteen miles to tlio south tho 
river Malprabha runs west and oast. Four hill forts are visible 
from Belgaum Yellurgad nine miles to tho south cornuumdiiig tho 
country between the Khiluapur and tho Dharwar roads ; Mahipdigad 
on the Vaijnath hills eight miles north-west of Bolgaum under which 
the new Vengurla road passes; Kdlanaiidigad twenty-two miles 
west of Belgaum on a hill near tho Kam pass road about 200 feet 
higher than the country round ; and Kakti fort four miles north of 
Belgaum on a line of hills running parallel to the Poona road. 

When (1889) the West Deccan railway is finished Belgaum will 
have a second class station 242 miles from Poona. TIuj (‘xact pf»si- 
tion of tho Belgaum station has not been fixed ; tho site will depend 
chiefly on military considerations. Till the railway is finished tho 
only available port is Vengurla in Katnagiri seventy-eight miles to 
the west, which is little better than Itn open roadstojul. Steamers 
have always to lie a lung distance off-shore and during the nionsoou 
the port is closed. Narwar about ninety miles to tlio south-i^est is 
except Bombay the best harbour on tho west coast. Marinaga,on 
about fifteen miles south of Goa will be ’the terminus of tho south 
branch of the Southern Maratha llailway. 


Belgaum has about 250 traders chiefly Brahmans, Tiingdyats, 
NdrVekars, Mardthds, Giiiarat and Mdrwar Vanis, Parsis, and Musal- 
mdns with capitals varying from £500 to .£20,000 (Us. 5000 to 
Bs. 2 00,000). Some have capital of their own and others trade on 
borrowed funds. Almost all are independent traders. The cliief 
imports are timber, ironware, glass and other European articles, 
metal vessels, salt, and cocoanuts. Timber is bought at tho Govern- 
ment stores in Kdnara and sold at Belgaum to private persons and 
contractors. Ironware, glassware, and other European articles 
are brought from Bombay by Vengurla in the fair season and by 
Poona during the rains ; they are sold to petty deaJere and to 
cbnsnmers. Brass and copper vessels are brought from I^^na and 
FUndi for local use ; salt and cocoanuts are brought from ^oa and 
Vengnrla both for local nso and to be sent inland. The chief 
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osports aro of grain^ rico> wheat, gram^ millet^ and pnlse ; and of 
cloth waistcloths and women^s robes. Grain is bought by grain 
merchants at Belgaum from petty com dealers and growers and . 
•Bent to Goa and Vengurla. Tho waistcloths and robes are brought 
by cloth raerchjints from local weavers and are either sold to Konkan 
merchants or sent to Dharwar and Bijapur. The chief industry is 
CQtton weaving with a yearly outturn valued at about £11^500 
(Rs. 1,15,000). The making of carpets and copper vejssels and 
spinning and dyeing raw silk are the only other industries. OiU- 
pressing is a very thriving calling in Balgaum and several of the 
well-off Telis let bullock carriages called dhamnis or sdrvats on 
hire. Belgaum has seven tanneries to tho south of the cantonment 
near tho distillery ; six dyers in indigo, and twenty-two in safflower or 
hiisumba. Th(3re aro two lime kilns and two small tile kilns to the 
south of the town. 

'J'hc municipal vegetable market in the heart of the town was 
built by tho inunici})aHty in 1806 at a cost of about £760 (Rs. 7600). 
Tho market has fifty-two stalls which yield a yearly renli of about 
£120 (Its. 1200). The stalls are arranged in the form of a square 
euclosing an open space which is occupied by cloth merchants on 
tho Saturday weekly market. All round on the outside of the 
market is an open space which is occu})ied by squatters who come 
daily with vegetables and on Saturday by people from tho neigh- 
bouring villages who come with small (juaiititics of grain. Beyond 
it is a further open space whore cartmen aro allowed to stand with 
their grain and wood carts. At the Saturday weekly market all 
kinds of grain, country cloth, groceries, firewood, grass, earthen 
vessels, and vegetables aro brought from tho villages within a radius 
of twenty miles from Belgaum and exposed for sale. A cattle and 
timber market is also held on Saturday in an empty plot of ground 
to tho east of the town and fort where milch buffaloes and cow'S, he- 
buffalocs and bullocks, ponies, 4imber, rafters, and bamboos aro sold. 
Tho other municipal markets aro tho mutton market and slaughter- 
house built in 1872 at a cost of £4-16 (Rs. 4160) and yielding a yearly 
income of £70 (Rs. 700) ; a fish market built in 1872 at a cost of 
£102 lOs, (Rs. 1025) and yielding a yearly rovonue of £4 (Rs. 40); 
a beef market built in 1873 at a cost of £124 14s. (Rs. 1247) anil 
yielding £15 (Rs. 150) ; a second slaughter-house yielding £18 
(Rs. 180); and a cart stand built in 1875 at a cost of £347 (Rs. 3470^) 
and yielding £40 (Rs. 400). Besides the special market room 
provided by tho municipality, both sides of the Khade Bd.z&r road 
aro occupied by shops of Narvekars, Bohorils, and Mdrw&ris where 
groceries, woollen and silk cloths, English piece-goods, and oilman^i 
stores are sold. The Bheudi Bdzar has a few cloth merchant!^ 
shops whore handloom waistcloths, turbans, and women's robes ate 
sold. In the same street ready-made native clothing iron and' 
brassware and confectionery are sold at a few shops. All the/ 
wholesale grain and salt merchants live and have their shops io- 
the Adityar Peth. , 5 ^ 

Belgaum is throughout the year the seat of a Judge, cantomneni 
magistrate, chaplain, and civil surgeon, and daring the rains of the 
Collector, the assistant and deputy collectorsj saperinteadiog and 
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executive ougineerSj deputy sanitary commissioner, divisional Forest 
officer, police superintendent, assistant superintendents rovoniio 
survey, and the educational and deputy educational inspectors. It is 
Also the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police offices of tho^ 
Belgaunr sub-division, and IS provided with a municipality, a civil* 
hospital and dispensary’', jail, post and tele^^raph offices, travellers’ 
bungalow, eighteen schools, temples and mosques, and prayer places. 

The municipality was established in 1851 and was raised to a city 
municipality on 1st April 1888. In 1851 the municipal reveniio, 
chiefly from a house-tax, was .£40 (TIs. 408), which increased in 1859 
to £218 (Rs. 2185). In 18()4-65 octroi took tfio place of the house- 
tax, and the revenue increased to £724 (Ils. 7210), further increasing 
to £1895 (Rs. 13,950) in 1809-70, £1001 (Ks. 10,010) in 1877-78, and 
£2848 (Rs. 28,480) in 1880. In 1882-83 the income of the muni- 
cipality chiefly raised from octroi (Us. 19,157), a conservancy cess 
(Rs. 8357), market foes (Rs. 2024) , and a whc(4-tax (Us. 2527) was 
£3710 (Rs. 37,102); and the expenditure* ehiofly incurred in j)ublic 
health (Ra^ 14,282), conservancy (Ils. 9038), and road repairs 
(Rs. 5496) was £3931 (Rs. 39,310). The iminicipality has made a 
factory for turning niglitsoil into poudretto. At first people refused 
to use the poudrettc. But a trial showed its value as a manure and 
itda now in demand. 

The jail, on a ridge about a quarter of a mile north of tlio town, 
is built round the dargha or tomb built by Kishvar Kluln the son 
of Asad Khan in 1501.^ J’art of the tomb has Ikhui turned into a 
guardroom and hospital.*^ 'Iho jail building was originally afactf)ry 
or industrial school for Thags. In 18()6 it was ina(l(* into a sub-jail 
with accommodation for about 108 prisoners. It is now chLsscul ns 
a temporary jail for prisoners sentenced to less tlian two ycars^ 
imprisonment. Additional sheds have also been built. Tlu^ pri- 
soners are made to work in the jail garden and in a sl<ui(i f|uarry 
close by; they are also hired to work for the municipality, who 

? iy their wages. The travellers* bungalow at Belgaiim is on tlie 
oona-Harihar mail road. It has three rooms and was built in 1841 
at a cost of £252 (Rs. 2520) ; the yearly charge of inaintenanco is 
£13 49. (Rs. 132). Of the eighteen schools eight are Govern rnent, 
four are mission, one is a girls’ school, and five are private schools. 
Of the Goveniment schools one is a high school, one a first grade 
Anglo- vernacular school, two are Kaiiaresc, two Manitlii, one 
Hindustani, and one a night school. Of the mission schools, one i.s 
a high school, one a Marathi school, one a Kanareso school, and one 
is for girls. 

The six chief temples are Dyamava’s, Kapleshvar’s, Maruti’s, 
Shiv's, Vishnu's, and Vithoba’s. All arc modern and have no 
iiistorical or architectural interest. 

In honour of Dydmava a large fair is held in Bel gaum oncQ 
every twelve years. A large car about fifty feet high is built and 
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» Kiihvar Khiu waa buriefl at Bijiipar not in this tomb. • 

> In five places the dargha bean marks of shot dircoted from Belgaum fort at 
Oeneral Munro’s first hatterj in 1818 * 
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a' figure of the goddcHs is set on the car and drawn in procession 
through the thoroughfares of the town. At the 1872 fair the car 
was BO heavy tliat, though pulled by some 200 men three days 
.were required to drag it througli the town. When the car reached 
the green between the town and the fortt>f Belgaum twelve buffaloes 
aud hundreds of goats wore offered as sacrifices. The head of the 
buffalo whieli was borne in procession before the car, was carried 
round the town, and buried, and over it a small hut was built. 
During tlic twelve days on which Dy4mava remains in a temporary 
shed on the green no corn-mills are allowed to grind.^ 

'riierc are two mosques one near the jail, the other near the new 
police lines. Both show signs of repair and rebuilding. According 
to a local story a British oflieor began to pull them down for their 
stones, but fell sick aud did not recover till he had put both build- 
ings in repair. 

Tlie*^ cantonni(?nt lies to tKe west and south-west on somewhathighor 
ground than the town and is separated from it for about 600 yards by 
the BogArve stream and the Kolhapur road. Twenty-four pillars 
mark the camp boundaries which include an area of 1524 acres and 
contain a population of 0852. 'riie chief divisions are the Sadar BAzAr 
forming part of th(M.mstern bourulary, the most thickly peopled part 
of the camp, the Officers' and Pensioners' Lines within 600 yards west 
and ;f00 yards north of the Sadar Bazar, and the Regimental Lines 
at the western and southern ends. There are also the Tent Lascars’ 
Lines near the post office. The surface of the camp is waving with 
a general slope from north-west to south-east. Except a small piece 
of ground at the north-west the <lrainago of tho camp is towards 
the Bogarve and Belari water-conrses, which mooting at the south- 
east corner * behind the post office run through the rice fields 
between Belgaum and ShAlipur, and pass to tho south-east of the 
fort. Besides single largo trees in tho enclosures of the Officers’ and 
Pensioners' houses, and in tho Native Infantry Lines, the camp has 
large /groves round Asad Khan's tomb and mango groves behind 
the post office in the sonih-cast and near tho north-eastern boundary. 

Besides small gardens mostly attached to Officero’ and Pen- 
sioners' houses, and several strips of garden in the old British 
iiifautry barracks and in tho Artillery Lines, the camp has three 
gardens, the old station garden, tho new station garden, and 
the Soldiers' garden. Tho two station gardens, with an fCrea* 
of about fiffy-nine acres, occupy two pieces of ground behind 
the station hospital and the Artillery Lines. The gardena are. 
managed by the Cantonment Magistrate with a small paid, 
establishment for the benefit of soldiers and residents in the 
caiitonrnoiit. Both gardens have wells worked with leather bags , 
or vwts. The new gardens have many flower beds, a band-staM^ , 
and seats. * •For tho Soldiers* garden a plot about seven acres haa/ 
been set apart between the lines of the British regiment and : 


’ Details are given in the DhirwAr Statistical Account. 

^ The Cantonment account owes mach to additions and coneotiou by LieutensolK 
Colonel T. Trueman, Cantonmeut Magiatrate of Bdgaum. * 
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‘ the station hospital. Potatoes, peas, and other vogetahles pro 
gfrowu. A small garden of about l| acres near the right flank 
Native Infantry lines is let to a Pdrsi merchant. 

Besides the European and Native rogiinentiil barracks, there are ’ 
sixty-two officers’ and forty pensioners^ bungalows, and 1032 native 
houses in the Sadar BazAr. For the Uritisli Infantry troo})s there 
are twelve small single storeyed barracks built during the fivt? yours 
ending 1841. One of these barracks is used as a theatre, four as 
married mou^s quarters accommodating 100 families, and the rest 
accommodate thirty-two non-commissioned oMievrs and 304 mini. 
Two largo single storeyed Inirnwks wi*ro Imilt in ISOci to 
accommoiiatc eight native cavalry officers and cighty-two men. 
Seven double storeyed barracks won* built in 1874-75 to 
accommodate three single and seven marrie<l native cavalry officer^ 
and 260 men. During the five years ending 1811 three field 
battery barracks wore built of whieh one is used for sfores. 
The double storeyed barracks are fine linihlings of black basalt 
and were built at an average cost of t8800 (Bs. 88,000). Exei*]it 
one block whieh cost £15,560 (Hs. 1,55,000) and liolds forty- 
four men each holds thirty-six men. Subsidiary accommodation 
includes quarters for seven staff sergeants, quarter-guards wilh 
prisoner's rooms and ten cells, canteen and coffee-shop in one block, 
workshops, gymnasium and drill shed, library, and r(‘cr(‘ation 
room, two school rooms for adults and i‘hildren, sergeant^ m(*ss, 
quartermaster's stones and (dlice, orderly room, court-marl iai room 
and pay office, temperance liall which is the old artillery canteim, 
two plunge-baths, two ball-courts, one skit<l<'*all(‘y and one bowling- 
alley. The gun-sh(*d in the old artillery harraeks is usc'd as a 

? iiblic works workshop, and the i»ld artillery stables are eni])ty. 

he new artillery barracks, on the highest ground in tlu; cantonment 
to the north of the infantry barracks, were built in 1871. 1'hri*e of 
these accommodate seven native cavalry officers and 131 men, and 
one eighteen married nen, and the stables attached accommodato 
110 horses. These barracks hfivo also all the subsidiary buildings 
complete for a battery of field artillery. 'I'liey are well built and 
on the best site in the caiiloninent In addition to the usual 
buildings necessary for a battery there is a hot-air bath for liorses, 
a ball-court, skittle-alley, and a plunge-bath. 

Tte Native Infantry Lines in the extreme south of tin* camp 
contain complete hut accommodation for two native rcg-iininfs. 
They are well built and neatly laid out, but tlie right flank Iin(*» 
are too close to a pond on the right side*, and of late years the 
regiments occupying them liavc suffered from fever and bowel 
diseases. The right flank lines were built in 186!) by the men of 
tiie regiment and last repaired in 1880. The left flunk lines were 
bniltin 1866 by the men of the regiment and were last •repaired in 
1881, Each flank has two wings of barracks scjparatod from each 
other by a wide road, whore the men gather at muster time\ Each 
wing has eight lines containing two barrack^. I^neh barraek»coii tains 
ten rooms for the men and one for the native officers on etich .side. 
The men^s rooms are about ten feet long and .six feet broad, and 
B 80- 67 
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aro divided into two compartments. The outer compartment which 
is smaller is used for bathin/^, while the inner serves both as a 
cooking and sleeping room. These rooms are occupied by single as 
' well as by family men. The waste water is carried by means of small 
^ttors and used for watering plantaiui jack, and mango trees planted 
in each row of buildings. The sweet basil plant with its mud stand 
is often seen in front of the rooms occupied by Hindu sepoys. 
The lines have all necessary subsidiary buildings including a 
hospital. A few old huts to the south belonging to the old lines are 
used ns shop.s in the regimental bilzdrs. One or two small temples 
dedicated to Mahadev or Mdruti are outside of tbo lines. 

Each infantry regimeut bas its own rented mcss-hoiiso, and tho 
officers of tlie battery rent one of the bungalows as a mess. The 
tent lascars^ lines at tho south-east end of the cjimp are mud huts 
with thatclicd roofs. The Commissariat Lines lie about half a mile 
to the east of tho artillery barracks. Of the 130 bungalows in tho 
officers* lines and in the pensioners* lines, five are first class 
bungalows with a monthly rent of £0 (Us. GO) or more, thirTecn second 
class houses with a monthly rent of £i to IG (Rs. 50 -GO), thirteen 
third class with rents of £3 lO.-?. to £5 (Rs. 35-50), and fifty-nino 
b)urth class houses with rents <»f £2 to £3 10«. (Rs. 20-35). The 
forty bungalows in tbo Pensionors* Lines, Avith monthly rents of 
£3 J0.S. to 10.V. are inhablt(‘d by civil officials as nearly all the 
pensioners liave died or l(;ft tlie place. Except one or two which 
are two-.stor('yod most of tho bungalows aro one-storcyed buildings, 
large, airy, built mostly of latorite, and tile-roofed. Besides 
the veranda whiidi in many eases surrounds the building, the 
bungalows contain a ball with side rooms and one or two back 
rooms, 'i’hc si'rvaiits* quarters are by themselves in the enclosure. 
Most of the liotises aro owned by Marwaris and Savkars of Bclgaum 
ami Shulipur. 

Of the bouses in the Sadar Bazar tlie better class have a good plinth 
two or throe bu't high and are l)uilt of cut stone with laterite walls 
or c!itirely of laterite. The walls of the j)oorer houses arc built of 
mud au<l bricks somotiim's w’itli very small entrances. Most of the 
houses are oiio-storoyod and all arc tiled, but they are badly aired dark 
aiul unwholesome. 'Pho camp water-supply is obtained from ninety** 
lour wells, si'venly-two of whieli in the Sadar Biizar and in the 
officers’ and pensioners’ houses are private, and twenty-two public 
>vells for the use' of tiHnqis. 'Pho best water is from a well near the 
(juarry near St. Mary’s C.’liiireb, whieli is ehiefly used by the British 
officers and troops. Besides the native regimental b^ztirs, the chief 
markets arc beef mutton and vegetable markets in the Sadar B^iflir. 
Of the 120 shops in the Sadar Bazdr, forty sell firewood, twenty-oix 
sell fish, twenty-throe are Europe shops, twelve sell vegetables, 
earthen vi^siSels, seven fruit, and four sell oil. 

Four roads, Bogdrve’s road, Samadevati road. Post Office road, 
and the .Vengiirla road join the cautoument with the town. The 
cautoumdnt roads are in good order and clean and are provide 
with side drains. 
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. . The troops stationed at Belgaum in 1882-83 wero a Field Battery of 
Artillery oi 162 men and 110 horses; seven companies of u British 
Begiment, 770 men including one company stationed in the fort ; two 
regiments of Native Infantry (old strength) 1424 rank and file. Tho. 
establishment of a field column carriage consists of 28 draught 
bullocks, 56 pack bullocks, 82 mules, 24 draught bullocks attached 
to the battery, 55 litter-bearers, and 25 carts. The present 
establishment includes 38 draught bullocks, 75 ]>ack bullocks, 

24 draught bullocks attached to the battery, 55 litter-bearers, and 

25 carts. Accommodation fur these is provided in tho Commissariat 
Cattle lines called Mocliklulna near the eastern oxtroiuity of the 
comp, between the old cemetery and the old Government garden. 

The station staff comprises tho Brigadier General commanding, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutaut General, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General for Musketry, Cantonment Magistrate, Executive Engineer, 
Executive Commissariat Officer, Camp Chaplain, Fort Chaplain, 
Boman Catholic Chaplain, Staff Surgeon, and Barrack Master. 
Almost all\)f these officers live in the cantonment. 

The Commissariat Lines lie about half a mile to the east of the 
Artillery barracks, while the godowns aro inside tho fort near tho 
west entrauce. The slaughter-house is on tho south sido of a 
grove of trees opposite the staff lines. It includes a meat shed and 
hanging shed, both nearly now and with the latest improvements, 
three cattle sheds, and a shoe}) shed. 

St. Mary's Church is a handsome building in tho Lombardo- 
Gothic stylo with entrance porches on the west and south and 
aisles connected with a lofty nave by flying buttresses botwoeu 
which are eight clerestory windows. The churcli is adorned 
bv the use of different coloured stones and by a rich stained 
glass window, which was given by .subscription in 1870. Tho 
chancel is approached by six stops of Kolhapur marble. The 
church was begun in 1861 at the same time as the Kirkco church 
both from designs by tno Reverend F, Gcll, and was consecrated in 
1869 by Bishop Douglas. It holds 700 persons and cost JL 1 1,580 
(Rs. 1,15,800). In 1875 the compound was enclosed with a feuco 
and railing and laid out as a garden. In front of tho west porch, 
almost at the meeting of tho four chief cantonment roads, stands a 
lofty memorial cross raised by the officers and men of tho 64th 
Regiment to comrades who fell in the 1857 Mutinies and in Persia.^ 
Near the garrison cells is a chapel belonging to the London Mission 
Society where Presbyterians usually worship. 

There are thr.ee Roman Catholic chapels, St. Mary^is of Mount 
Carmel near the Native Infantry Lines, St. Anthony's in the Sadar 
B4a4r, and a third near the Commissariat Cattle Linos. »St. Mary's 
Chapel was built in 1823 by subscriptions among the Roman 
Catholic community of Belgaum aud the European* troops, was 
enlarged in 1833 and in 1851, and improved in 1884. It is a tiled 
bnilding about forty feet long and twenty-five feet broad wi(h laterite 
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wallB and 400 to toO w^ats. liound iho chiircli is a larpfo enclosure 
in which is a school building and several tomhs. Till 1850 when it 
was trausIVn’t'd to the llonibay Catholic Bishopric the church was 
binder Iho Archbishop <4* (loa and the jiriest was a Carmelite. The 
c.ongr4;.i,oition numbers 700 to 800 persons including European and 
Miirasian Ibiinan (yatliolic soldiers and officers and Madrasi 
(JhrisI i:m.s. 'I’wo moniing and evening services are held. The duties 
of the iJesnit priest are to hold daily divine service, two masses and 
an cv(*niiig scTvic^e Sundays, to go to the military hospitals, teach 
lh(i r.'ilechism in thtj IteginicntHl schools and two English and two 
'rjirnil s(4iools connected with lh(i chajM*!. 'riio largo bungalow to 
the soiith-('ast, now riuitiMl, belongs to the chapel and till 1881 was 
occiijiied by nuns who wen? witlidruwn in that year. St. Anthony^s 
(’liupel ill the Sadar Bazar is ehielly intended for the oveiiiiig 
])rayers of tin? Madrasi ( *hri.stia.iis. It is in charge of iho priest in 
St. Mary’s cha]i(4. The (4iap(4 near the coinmissariat cattle linos 
for Coainsse Catholics is under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
(Joa. • 

Th<? only Ilindii temples are small buddings in tho camp near 
tli(‘ native infantry liiu's and ilu‘ Nagzari springs. There are two 
Musalimin shriiu's, oiu' in the hlrlrni grove behind tha lioman 
Catimlic chapel to Asad Khan the Bijapur general who held Belgaum 
fort from 151 1 to 151*4, and the other to Munid Alii Shdh a fakir. 
Asad Khan, who dicul at Mandoli three miles south-west of Belgaum 
ami was bni’iiMl hen*, is held in high honour by all Belgaum 
Miisalmans. Ife was remarkable for his jiidgmout talents and 
learning, and for his physical strength and prowess as a swordsman. 
I<\u* nearly forty years he was the jiatroii and jirotoctor of all tlie 
noble and distingnished men in the Deccan. Ue lived universally 
resp(*(‘t('d andestiHuned and maintained a splendour and maguificeiico 
suited to his high station.’ Asad Khaii is supposed to have died at 
tin' age of 150 and it is said, but with little truth, that as long as 
his memory is honoured Ih-lgaum will be free from cholera. In the 
Mnharram, all the biers orpnn/V/,v arc brought and pay their respects 
at .A ad Klnin’s t<»inb. About thirty royal umbrellas hang round tho 
shrine and about two tlozou ostritrh eggs near tho front of tho 
building aro presents offered by Asad Klian’s devotees. Almost all 
classes of natives and especially tho sepoys pay their devotion at 
Asad Khan’s shrine, where inecuse flowers and cocoanuts ofitho 
value of about ,C1 (Hs. 10) aro offered every Thursday and dancing 
girls pay their resj>ecls by dancing before the shrine every Thursday 
niglit. To tho original building a front was added by a Br&hman 
niiiinlatdar of Belgaum. 

Tho station hospital to which all British soldiers are sent is 
between the British Infantry and the Royal Artillery Lines. It 
contains hods for ninety-four men and fifteen women and has 
quarters for the apothecary, assistant apothecary, matron, and 
apprentices, 'rho Native Infantry Regiments have each their, 
hospital^.^ There aro three infection huts one near the Uoyal 


^ Stokvd' Belgaum, 33 <34^ Details aie given in the History Chapter, 
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Artillery Lines and two near tlio riglit flank Native Infantry Linos. 
Two positions for cholera camps were chosen in 1809 one on tho 
Khan^pur road about six miles south of Belgauin near the village 
of Machha, the other near Yeriiialc village about eight miles to tha 
south-west. Two more sites liavo been chosen further south in tlio 
direction of Khanapur, but- it has not been found necessary as yet 
to use any of the four camps. Look hospital rules aro in force 
within a radius of five miles from Bclgaum. Tho station has a first 
class lock hospital with a building bought and remodelled by 
Government at n cost of .1485 (Rs. 4850). The staff consists of a 
surgeon, hospital assistant, and a matron. The* number of prostitutes 
on tho rolls in 1883-83 wtio 145 chielly Madras Mlulrs and Maruthas. 

Tho cantonment is managed by a enmmittoo from a fund which 
in 1882-83 yielded an income of -tHWi 1- (Ks. Ifi, (540). Tho fund is 
administered under rules laid down by A(‘t 111 of 18(57. IMio 
cautonment committee consists of the Brigadier General, the District 
Magistrate, Deputy Ssinitary Cemmiasioiier, Executive EiUginoer, 
and two \neinbers nominated by the Commaiidi'r-in-chicf, with 
the Cantonment Magistrate as its Secretary, 'riio committee is 
responsible for the proper administration of the fund. Tho executivo 
duties of tho conimittoo ar(3 ])erformed by the Cautoiirnont 
Magistrate who has a staff under him. 

Tho station has no proper regimental magazine, tho reserve and 
spare ammunition of the British and Native Infantry regiments 
being kept in tlic old ordnance store in tlio fort. Near tho Royal 
Artillery barracks is the main magazine ; but it is of faulty build 
and is used for keeping powder and blank cartridg(»s for tho 
Royal Artillery.^ Tho garrison cells lie between tlio church and 
the cantonment garden mid liavo accommodation for fifteem prisoni'rs. 
The post and telegraph offico.s are clo.se to tlie Staff Lines. Tho 
telegraph office is of the third class. 

Belgaum is one of t^ie five military stations in tho IVosidency 
whero in 1851 meteorological observatories wore established.- 1'ho 
observatory is in tho enclosure of tho station hospital and is in 
charge of tho senior medical (officer of tlie hospital and under tho 
administration of the medical department. The systum of 
observations comprises two sets of daily observations one taken at 
nine in tho morning and the other at six in tho evening. Four 
complete sets of twenty-four hourly observations for four days in 
every month are also recorded. At each observation tlie instruments 
and phenomena noted include tho barometer, dry and wot bulb 
thermometers, the dii*ection of wind, tho cloudiness, and tho rainfall. 
Twice a day are recorded the maximum and the minimum thermometers 
in the shade, and once a day the maximum thermometer oxfiosed 
to the sun’s rays during the day and the minimum thermometer laid 


1 The mamzino is a large high building with two roooiB divided by pillars of oihiq 
arches like tne aisles of a church divided from a nave. 

s The five stations are Belgaum, Poona, Deesa, Karachi, and Bombay-CoUba, 
Chambers' Bombay Meteorology, 125, 129, 
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ou grass open to the sky at night. The observations are registered 
on printed forms which are filled and regularly forwarded by the 
head of the medical department to the Reporter of the Col&ba 
Dbsorvatory in }3onibay to have the calculations examined and results 
compiled. Once a year the registers and compilations are sent by the 
Reporter to (lovernment to be forwarded jto Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India. 

The oliservatory possesses tables of corrections for index errors 
of tlio varions thermometers and of the barometer which corrections 
arc regularly applie(\ to the obscr^'-ations. In the beginning of 
the system tlie observers at the station were European soldiers 
who were drafted from their regiments for the duty, and, before 
entering on this duty, were put tliroiigh a course of practical train* 
ing at tlie Coliiba Observatory. The self-registering thermometers 
are jdaced in a wooden revolving stand at a distance of 18^ feet 
from the nearest building apd four feet from the ground. They are 
fully exposed to the air and protected from the sun's rays, but it 
is impossible to prevent rain from getting at them during the 
revolving storms which occur at the beginning of the south-west 
monsoon at the close of May. The readings of the thermometer are 
supposed to bo too high as the construction of the stand is not 
aduj)tLMl to a tropical sun. ^J'he barometer and dry and wet bulb 
thermometers are in a shed in the north-east veranda of the 
hospital guard-house. The shod is thirteen foot by six and is made 
of wooden bars two inches apart. It has a llagged floor and a post 
in the middle rising from tho floor to the roof. The barometer is 
su.spended in tho room and tho dry and wet bulb thermometers on it, 
tho thorinometer being four feet seven inches from tho floor, the dry 
bulb two foot seven inches, the wot bulb being throe feet one inch from 
the wall. A new tower has been erected near the Gymkhdna. 

Tho fort of Bolgaum, one of tho six works kept as Government 
forts in the Bombay Presidency,^ is about three quarters of a mile 
to the east of the town and about miles from the camp and on a 
somewhat lower level. It is commanded by rising ground about 
1000 yards to tho north. Except where the town almost abuts 
oil the fort and is about 150 yards from its west or weakest face, 
tho ground close to tho fort is an esplanade 600 yards broad with a 
slight outward rise. Rico and sugarcane fields lie to the south and 
east. The fort is about 1 000 yards long and 800 yards broad. It lean 
irregular oval of 2900 yards perimeter, with tho outer work of the 
main gate attached to it in the form of the mouth of a jar. It 
occupies an area of about 100 acres, and owes its principal strength 
to tho width of its steep wet ditch and tho height of its stone widls. 

Tho ditch, at present forty to fifty feet deep and about 
soveuty-two feet wide, is nowhere dry, and, except daring the hot 
weather, is iu«most places filled with water, especially towards the 


^ Govt, of India, Mily. Dept. 1027 dated 17th July 1879. Belgaom la a statioii oi, 
secondary iiwportance and not a strategical point for a first class foitma. it lias V 
not defend an arsenal but to protect an arsenal depfit. It has no Gove» 
iiiciit buildings of much importance. It has been kept to on the 

neighbouring districts. 
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east and sonth where as the ground is low about fifteen feet nro 
stored at the end of the rainy season. Tho water is unwholesome 
and in places is covered with scum. In the hot season when largo 
quantities of water are drawn to tho neighbouring fields, tho ditelv 
is dry and becomes a grazing ground for cattle. Except that tho 
gpreater portion of its facing or revetment has givon way, tho ditch 
is in good repair. The average height of the walls which aro back- 
ed by substantial earthworks, and are accessible from all parts, is 
thirty-four feet. Tho fort is well covered by the glacis or earth slope 
especially whore it is most subject to attack from its nearness to tho 
town of Bolgaum. Tho wall contains a large number of tho carved 
stones which are found on tlain and other temj)lca, including some 
richly relieved figures of (laupati and Vishnu built in without design 
as the blocks fitted.^ The scar]) wall which had failed in ])]acos was 
repaired in 1883. Tho fort has six bastions, one cavalier or out- 
work, and two gateways. 

In three places stones with Persian and Arabic inscriptions record 
the dates of the building or rc-building of tho fort or part of the 
fort. 

On the north-east wall in a rpecss in tho parapet is a six-lino 
inscription in the Persian character which runs : 

* Ya’qub *A.U Kha'n who is a joy to tho heart, and by whoso 
benevolence the world is prosperous, built the wall of the 
citadel strengthening it with a strong foundation like tho 
wall of Alexander.* 

The date-verse gives the date (a. d. 1530 ir. 937.) Another 
inscription in the south-east of the fort ndates to the re-building of 
that portion of the wall. The inscription runs : 

* Oh Opener! The fort having boon destroyed by tho rains, 

it was again made strong and Urm. It was entirely renewed 
in the time of ’Abdul Husain, tho powerful. A reckoning 
according to tho date of tho Hijrah was written down: know 
it to be the year 1043 (thHt is a.i>. Wmten by ’Abdul *AzisV'-> 

The fort is entered by two gates tho main gate in the north and 
the new gate in the west. Tho main gate wJiich was built in 1031 
by one Bandeh Ali crosses tho ditch by a mus.sivo masonry causeway 
flanked by high and thick walls. This gate is covered by a very 
large outwork which w’ould require a strong gjirri.son to hold 
it. The outer as well as the inner gateways are furnished with 
heavy folding gates which are k(‘pt in good order. A third 
gateway between these two was pulled down by the Briti.sh and 
there are traces of a fourth. folding gate a little to the south of the 
inner gateway. In a small well built and painted niche in the wall 
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> Bendes the figures of Garipati and Vishnu are rows of ahaqi cut lotus fiowers, a 
warrior bFandisbing his sword, slim dancing women, and musicians, if ero -stones or 
mrffoln raised in honour of the dead are also built into the W'alls. Thc^se stoncM aro 
diiiidediato three panels or compartments, the low'est panel reprcseiftiug the figlit iu 
which the warrior was slain, the central [^el showing two danisels bearing him to 
heaven, and the uppermost showing him in heaven adoring the On one slab, on 
ihe bastion under the flag staff battery, the central compartment instead pf the usual 
damsels hss a gigantic hand and ann pointing upwards ; the body of the deceased 
Waivior follows its direction with arms raised tow ards the sky. This is a nati stone 
'dboiritig how the sacrificed wife ipiides her husband to heaven. Ktokes* Belgauui, 25, 
' * Dr. Burgess’ First Archieological Report, 5. 
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just inside the main gate on the right side is a black stone imf^e of 
the goddess Durga vulgarly called Durgadi, the guardian deity of 
Hindu forts. It was probably placed there in Mar^tha times (1760- 
‘1818). The hereditary worshipper is a Jain, who, in the shapo of 
presents of eocoanuts and copper coins, enjoys an income of about 
2w. (Ue. 1) a week from the Hindus of the town. Many men flock 
to tli(‘ ])Iace on Fridays and Tuesdays. On each side of the i*oad 
leading ih rough tho gate are large stalls, covered from above by a 
ston(! terrace Huj)ported by pillars and arches taken chiefly from 
Jain temples. At the end of tho left hand stall are two carved 
pillars placed upside down. The road with tho Engineer’s stores 
and workshops and tho Station Library on the right and the old 
main guard rooms and ih(‘ (diiirch on tho left loads to an old arched 
gateway, tho roniains of tho Nafjiirkhtriia in front of Asad Kb^ii’a 
malud or palace which stood in front of the Safa Masjid. The 
western gateway is simply a well built arched opening in the 
rampart made for public convenience. Tho ditch is here simply 
filled in so as to carry the roadway across a solid caiisowayr Besides 
these two gateway's several underground passages are said to lead 
out of the fort, (^.^pccially one to Yellurgad about nine miles to tho 
south.' One of these openings was found when part of the wall in 
tho south-east was being re-built. 

Except in tho s()uth-(*ast where the ground is low and is sometimes 
flooded during the rains the interior of tho fort is level. It is 
adorned wiih hoautifiil trees. When the British took pos.scssion of 
the fort, besido.s thi' garrison and tho cominaiulaut Lakshmanbliat 
Tlu'ikur, who lived in a large mansion of which the present Station 
Library forms a part, the fort contained 200 to 300 people and ten 
Bnilunan, ten Ungayat and ten Jain families chiefly Government 
officers. Of tlu'sc only one family, the Kharos, iiow^ live in the town 
of Belgaum. These were ordered to leave tho fort with their 
pro])erty in seven days, afIB no Hindu or Musalnnln was allowed to 
live ill the fort. British oflicers were given sites for building bunga- 
lows most of which at present by sale or gift have again become the 
jiropeity of Hindu ami ihisalnidn townsmen. About thirty-five 
bungalows are occupied by European oflBcers, clergj’mon, and 
pensioiu'rs. 'J'ho bungalows are largo airy onc-storeyed buildings 
with walls and tiled roofs, in the centre of large hedged enclosures 
with bright flowers and finely grown trees. Most of tho gardens 
have a well and behind, or to one sid(\ are the servants’ quarters, 
stables, and other out-houses. The fort also contains a magazine, an 
ordnance store, a commissariat siore. and ban-acks for one strong 
company of British infantry. The value of the Grovernment build- 
ings in till' fort is estimated at 127,500 (Rs. 2,75,000). 

Besides barracks for the use of a detachment of the European 
regiment stMt<oned in tho camp, tho fort has small single storeyed 
barracks built in 18<>0 with loom for four officers and eighty- 
five men and one double storeyed barrack accommodating seven 

IL. 

' All oponing i.osiho^vii at Vrlhirgad which in said to ooiuiiiuniciiie with the Belaanai. 
fort. 
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married men.^ The subsidiary aocommodation includes a quarter 
guard with- prisoners’ rooms and cells^ canteen and coiToo shops^ 
school room, plunge bath, and skittle and bowling alloys. The 
fort has an excellent supply of water from forty-eight wells six. 
of them public and forty-two private. The wells are stone built and 
are generally worked by bags drawn by bullocks. The best water 
is said to come from a well inside the arsenal which is not available 
for public use. From the well outside the arsenal and close to the 
Safa mosque water is drawn for the uso of the troops and the 
European residents of tho fort.^ 

The fort is connected with tho town ancf cantonment by two 
roads leading out of two gates. The road from tho main or north 
gate after crossing the esplanade meets tho Kluitlo Baizar road 
at the east end of the town, and the roaid through the new or west 
gate meets the Dbarwar road and pa.sses either tlirongh or ouUido 
the town by the Po.st Oflico into the Cantonment. Tho Kadaulgi 
roaid runs south-east pa.s.sing th(» fort on the north aiml north-eaist, 
while the Yengurla roaid runs west, from the main gaite, meeting tho 
Kolhapur road near the Huzur Kaehori, Inside the fort a well 
made road, w'ith several branches braiding to the l)ung8ilows and tho 
barracks, passe.s along the fort wall and below tho earth works 
which support the wall. Thy conservancy arrangomonts in tho f<jrt 
are under the Cantonment Maigistrate. A jdot of laind by tho side 
of an old Musalnialn burying-ground to tlio nortIi-wi‘st of tho pond 
below the Jail hill seems at ono time to liaivo beem set apart ais a 
graveyard. It contains ai tomb aiboiit live feet high daitod 1821 
and several inscribed stones who.so letters have bi‘(m effaced by 
weather. For long Kuroptjaius who have died in the fort haivo usud 
the camp burying ground. 

Tho fort contains a church, am arsenail, a commis.sariat yard, 
public works stores and offices, am ordnaincc offieo, aind a station 
library. The chief objects of iuterost aro Asad Khan’s Safa niosrjuo 
and three old Jain tern] les. 

The fort church, called Christ Church, is a small building 112 feet 
long with a pleasing interior. It was built in 18158 ait a cost of 
£1135 (Rs, 11,350) and contains several monuments aind memorial 
windows. Its apse was designed by Guuonil Mcrriman K. E. to 
commemorate the services of Mr. C. J. Mansoii, C.S. Political Agent 
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* This barrack is one of the three old Jain temples in tho fort, 

* In 1868 an Snalypis of tho water of this well gave : 

Chloride of Sodium 


Sulphate of Soda 

CariMinate of Soda 

2-27 

1*61 

Nitrate of Lime 

•46 

Carbonate of Lime 

6'2;i 

Silica 

2*80 

Carbonate of Magneaia 

3*21 

Oxydiaable Organic Matter ... 

•42 


Total ... 22'57 n 9 $ « 

Total aolida Iw evaporation 21*68; Clark's degree of hardness 10^*3^ The water 
was deatitate of oolour, odonr, and taste, deposited hardly any sediment, and contain* 
ed^faoea of nitrons aciA Snigeon-Major C. T, Peters, M,B. 

. b80— 68 
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Southern Mar^tha Country wlio was murdered by the BrAhtuail' 
chief of Narginid in IBriH.i The church font is of a very haudaome 
design in black jruirfilo/-* A third class ordnance store was kept in 
.the fort till the (nid of March 1881 . A few stores are left in charge 
of a park sorgoant, under the orders of the Otfjccr Commanding the 
Koyal Artillery. It is a coui])act block of buildings surrounding an 
olilong })lot (if ground whose ouk*r tneasurements are 200 yards hy 
seventy with a large open space in the centre 180 yards by fifty. 
Jt eon tains two largo store rooms one 184 feet by 24 and the other 
1 14 by 24; Avork shops, two guard-rooms, staff sergeants’ quarters, 
armoury, magazine, ahd wooilyard. As there are no proper regimental 
magazines the reserve and spare ammunition both of the British and 
of the native roginuuits are kept in the old ordnance store. A small 
magazine at the ba(4v of the old store is not used. The commissariat 
stoii^ rooms are close inside the west entraiico of the fort, while the 
linos lie about luilf a mile to the east ol‘ the artillery barracks in the 
cantonment. I’ho executiv(i engiiu'er’s office and the y)ublic works 
stores and woi-kslio]).s are inside tho north entrance to the 
fort, 'riie Station Ijihrary is in a house behind the public works 
btor(*s and otlices which form ])urt of the old commandant’s man- 
sion, Jii the Houth-w(‘st corner f»f the front wall of the Library a 
I’ersiari inscription in six lines, dated A.n. I(»I8, records that in the 
time of Kliiin Muhammad, a Hijapur offirer of note in whose estate 
or jd^jhir Ilelgaiiiri ])rol>al)ly lay, the fort wall was finished by 
jMuliaiiiiiiad bin Zabit Khan.*' 


( 'lose to tho south of the arsenal between tho north and the west 
gates is Asad Kluiti’s fine mosipie called tho Masjid-i-Safa or the 
I’ure Mes(jue. The front measures 81' 5" in length and the mosque 
is r>S' 7' dei‘p. Over tlic moscpie door, in very illegible I’ersian, is 
the following inscription : 

* In the tirao of Adil Aya'm son of Adil Kha'n, a man of 
hiah rank, who bore the pnlm of excellence from all the 
world, of Rood counsel,, the aim of merit, the defender of 
tho faith who utterly uprooted the unbelievers firom the 
country of tho Deccan, Asad Kha'n, the best of all upright 
men, built this house of God, by good fortune, and with 
much labour. By the graoe of God he called it the Pure 
Mosque. The lustre of the religion of the Prophet g^w 
greater.' 

Tlie mos<]uc binned part of a group of buildings all tho rest o£' 
whicli have been pulled down. Asad Kluln’s palace or tnahdlf is 


^ Tlio inscription un Mansoii s tablet runs : 


* This tablet was erected by Government in recognition Of 
the able and devoted public services of Charles James 
Manson of the Bombay Civil Service who, when Acting 
Political Agent, Southern Mara tha Country, was barbarously 
murdered by a band of rebels in the night of the 20th May, 
18&S« at tho village of Suraban. The Apse and Memorial 
window at the east end of the Church were erected by 
Friends in aifectionate remembrance of his public worth.* 


Of six other tablets one is to Lienteiiaiit \V. P. Shakespeare, A. P, CampbelL and? 
khisiRii W. VaUlwell who fell in the Kolhapur nud SAvantvAdi insunectifm in lSi4 . . > 
- Tli*i Kcv. C. Walford, M.A., Chaplain of Belgaum. * . 

* Stukos' Belgaum, 40j Dr. Burgess* First Arcnisologioal Bepori^ 5^ ^ 
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«j|id to. have been to the south of the ino^ue. Opposite the palace 
were his kitchens, and to the right looking from the front of the 
, .tncacpie stcKkl the Divankhdna or hall of audience. The road to this 
group of buildings led under an arch on the site qf the present 
arsenal which was so high that an elephant with his rider could 
pass beneath it. The present arch whifjli facts the main gate of 
the fort was straight opjtosito the arch whi(;h has been yemoved. 
That arch was the place whore the iiauhaf or largo kottlodrum was 
beaten at stated hours and for salutbs.^ In the moscpio are preserved 
Asad Kli^ns quilted jacket which was sab re- proof his Kunln, and 
a pair of shoes, too heavy for an ordinary nmn*to lift, witli soles qf 
le^ and uppers of iron, wliiclk w<*re iiso<l by Asad Khan in gym- 
nastic exercises. On the hoiuIi wall of the niosqiie is a very solid and 
heavy round platform (O' o'' long 5' 1" broad ami 10' high) on which 

Asad Khan is said to have often sj)ruiig dressed in full armour and 
wearing his lead-soled shoes. Another of his feats of sircnglli, 
according to lociil st<»ry, was to lift the great iron stool before the 
mosque by fhe edge t»f the fountain. Ills sword was kept in the 
mosque till it was stolen l)y a soldier a year bef(»re tlu‘ nniiiny. 
lu 1857 when the mutiny broke out the aulliorilies in Ilelgaiiin, on 
account of its nearness to tlie arsenal, ordered the inosquo lo be 
closed. 8ince tluni it has not bi^eu used for service. In 1882 
the closed doors of the mosque openetl of tlnmiselvcs. 'I’his people 
said it was Asad Khan ami became much ex<’ited. '.riio d(S)rH wore 
closed, and, as Asad Kliiin made no further sign, the exeitoinoiit 
passed off. A British soldier is believcMl to have climbed into the 
inosquo after a tame rabbil and ope!i(*d the door Mm the inside. 
The fort has another imKS(jue beyoml and to the east of flui Naiihat 
Klniua, a plain neat building with no insiM’iptiun and with one largo 
and three small tombs. 

Of'** the three old Jain temples om^ is just outside? the commissariat 
enclosure, another is inside the ('nch»sure, and a third is at a short 
distance from it. Th<* shrine of the old hit<?rito t('trif)le outside of 
the enclosure is entirely gone. It was prolmbly pulled down wliori 
the road was made beliiud it. The shrine door has been blocked 
and the temple hall is used as a tent store, 'rho remains of the 
temple incliuie a porch the whole width (ti ) of the buildings with 
a, screen wall in front and a liall or thirty-two f(5ot sfjuare, 

raisqd on sixteen pillars and sixteen pilasUirs. 'J'he ])orch is fourtejun 
and a half feet high in the middle and faces Hf)uth. 'riu; scnnjn 
wall is carved with figures almost all playing on nnisical instriiiruMjts 
or dancing. Below the figures arc diamond -shaped orname?its cleverly 
designed and all different. The hall door is of delicately carved 

J or^yry smeared with paint and clay. Over the centre is a 
noeling figure and above the cornice are two other figures ami two 
lions. The four central hall pillar's stand on a platform raised 
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^Stokei’ Belgaam, 23-25. The late Mr. E. B. liastwick ( M array ’h Bombay Hand* 
Botik, 235) ft different tranalatiou of the iuncriptiou from that given tlie text 
fifomBtdke? Bclgftum, 2a , i * 

* The jaeket it luud to have been prepared with one single thresclv 

* 0r. Bnigess’ First Archteologieaf Re|>ort, 1 -5. 
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a*botit threo and a half inches above the floor. The aielea ai6- 
separated from tho central area by a latticed or perforated stone 
screen joining the other pillars four on each side. Of this , 
screen only one piece between the front wall and the first pillar 
* of the right IihikI row remains. All along the side walls is a 
narrow plinth and opposite the middle the plinth passes well 
forward as if for an image seat. Above, about five and a half 
fe(!t fn»m tho ground, is a stone shelf eighteen inches wide and six 
f(3et long. Tho stone beams over the columns are very massive and 
tlio lioiiins which cross the cenlro aisle have an opening over them 
iioiirly o(|ual to thoir«own depth, to allow tho beams of the side aisles 
to overlap tlic bearings both in the central and in the outer aisle. 
J^lxcept cobras on the capitals and four dancing satyrs on the 
block(^d slirine door, tlnu-o are no representations of living 
creatures iiiside. The shafts of tho pillars are each a single stone^ 
and some of tho slabs iu the walls inc^asure six feet by four and in 
some instances oven more.* The foundations of tlie whole building 
have sunk iu some places and made the walls crack. 

Tho largo toinph^ iusidoof tho commissariat enclosure consists of an 
opoiihall or mainhi]) (24' x 18') with three porches and surmounted by 
a carefully carved dome, an inner temple or shnla (20‘ X 18'), a small 
ariteeliamixjr (7' x 7'b and a slirine (S'x 8'). The hall is surrounded 
by a low screen wall from which ris(» the pillars supporting the roof, 
^bove th(‘ level of the screen the pillars are round with square bases, 
'riioy are of the black Hclgaum liorphyry which takes a high polish 
and is stronglj^ magnetic. A cobra head forms the ornaments on 
the ends of all the brackets. In each of the eight architraves 
wliich support tlio dumo are carved five small cells or mevndirs, each 
containing a sitting Jinn, and, between the cells, are four attendants 
or su])porters, standing figures each under a small canopy. Over 
tho brack(*ts, which project imvards, have been carved slabs. Two 
oil the north -east are gone; on one that remains on the noi’th is a 
figure oil horse-back with a high cap, a canopy or umbrella over bis 
liead, and a woman behind him. The next is similar but the 
animal’s head is g^ono. The third animal is a fancy alligator or 
makara n hirge-Iieaded gaping and short-legged dragon similarly 
mounted. The fourth slab oii the south-west has a man with a 
shield mounted on the shoulder of a larger man who carries a badly 
bcoken woman on his left shoulder. The animal on the south-east 
slab is too broken to be made out. The animal ou tho last Alab 
appears to have becu a ram. lii ilie centre of the dome is 
a beautiful pendentive boldly designed and well executed but 
damaged at one jKiiut. The pendentive hangs from a circle abo^t 
eight feet in diameter and its point is about thirteen feet from 
raised circular flag stone 'which is four inches above the floor, THo 
dome springs at a height of eleven feet from the floor. The * 
leading from the hall to tjie inner temple has been very graoefbl]^ 
carved though two clumsy ashlar pillai-s lately pat in tp strengthen 
the building greatly interfere with the view. On the opntre eff 
lintel is tVisittiiig Jina and above the cornioe are four sitting ni^. 
On the neat side pillar colonettes are five bands with hamap 
in some of ^vhich the figures though little more than an inchloghare 
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in strong relief. Inside the bands of human figures is a band of 
rampant lions, their necks adorned with high frills. Outside of 
the colonettes is a band of holy swans, another of lions, and a third 
of human figures mostly on bended knees. The pillars of tho iuuor 
temple or shdia are square and massive, relieved by having all* 
the chief fronts, tho triangles on the baso and neck, carved with 
flowers. The roof of tho area between tho four central columns is 
carved and with cut corners. Tho central stone is gone. In tho 
front wall of this chamber, which is three and a half feet thick, are 
two small recesses closed by sliding stones one foot nine inches 
high. A richly carved door lends to tho stnall antochatnber in 
front of the shrine. On the under side of tho door cornice is carved 
a dancing figure boUvi*eu two inusicinns. Above is a damaged 
figure which appears to liave had eight arms. On each side of tliia 
door is a niche in the wall lunitly curved in which were probably 
figures of Jain divinities or of tho temple builders. The ante- 
chamber is plain with carved roof, its cwrnors cut otT by four carved 
stones. . TJho corners of tho square thus formed are cut off by four 
other stones and the central square is filled by a stone carved with 
a lotus. The door leading to tho shrine is neatly eiirved and is in 
good preservation. Tlio outer line of sculptures is a series of small 

J riuning lions each sii])j)orting a second lion. Over tho centre is a 
iua with two fans and on tho extreme top are four lions. Tho shrine 
contains no image but the thi'ono on wliich tho ol)j(‘ct of worship sat 
remains. Tho back of the seat which is now black w ith smoko, is carved 
to represent the usual cushion beliimlJuin images. Over the cushion on 
each side of the position for the head a plant rises with many circular 
or wheel-shaped flowers. At the cuds of the cushion small colonettes 
support tho back rail of the throne and a lien over a man. Ahovo 
is an elephant witli riders. At each side of the shrine is a deep 
niche in the wall. In tho spire above tho shrine is a small sejuaro 
chamber such as is common in Jain temples f(>r a second imago. 

The third Jain temnle, at a short distance from tho Commissariat 
enclosure, has been turned into quarters for married soldiers, with 
*8aoh additions from the outside that it is impossible to recogui/iO it 
as a temple. Besides these three, there seem to have been other 
temples in the fort as many of the gate posts to houses both insido 
the tort jand outside are pillars from old Jain temples. 'I'wo finely 
co^ed slabs were unearthed in a garden in the camp in 1874. 

Early in the present century two Ratta inscription tablets are said 
to have been removed from one of tho fort temples to tho museum of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Tho inscriptions 
were in the Old K&narese language and very inaccurate cripies of 
them hav^e been preserved in a book belonging to tho library 
, ol the London Mission Society’s establishment at Relgaum. 
One of the inscriptions begins with the mention of king 
Sena II. bom in the Rdshtraknta or Ratta race. ’I*h8 genealogy 
then continued to the brothers Kartavirj^a IV. and Mallikdrjun 
who ruled together from about 1199 to 1218. Mention is then made 
of a certain king Bicha and of his sons. Tho insc:ription then 
to re(X>rd grants made in 1205 [Shdk 1127 the Uakldkahi 
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samvatsar) when tho biib was bopfinnin^ to tarn norths on the second", 
day of the bright fortnight of Pausha or December - January wkilo 
the great chieftain Kartaviryadev and his younger brother the heir 
apparent Mallikarjiindcv were exercising imperial sovereignty at 
their capital of Venugram, to the high priest Shubhclmndra- 
bhattfirkd(iv for Uie purposes of the Jain temple of the Rattas which 
had been Imilt by king Bicha. The lands granted were at the 
villfigoof Mainharvani in the Korvalli subdivision of the Kundi Three 
ihousaiid. The second inscription, the historical part of which is 
to the saTiio purport, records grants of lands at Belgaum (Venugrdm) 
on Uie same day to the same pprsoii and for tho same purpose.^ 

In 1823 a coirimitice of inspection described Belgaum fort as in 
it wide ])l}iin siirrouiuled at a distance of five or six miles by ranges of 
hills, the hills to the south being wooded and forming part of the 
Saliyadris and the liills to th(5 north stretching towards Pddshdhpur, 
'riie fort was irriignlarly round and enclosed by a deep wot ditch 
hohling water for the greatefr part of the year. The ramparts were 
of stone and sufricieutly high and strong to give Belgaum fort a 
]ilaco among tho first class forts of the Bombay Karndtak. The 
fort was well covered by a sloping earthen mound or glacis especially 
ill tho west wlu'H^ its nearness to tlic town made it most subject 
to attack, 'riio intiuMor was level and stretched about iOOO yards 
long by 800 broad. only good buildings were the coimnandanPs 
house,* two sfoiie temples used as magazines, and a large house 
ill which coininissariat stort*s wore kept. The fort was well suited for 
a military store.- Kxcept the works at the gateway which had been 
b?‘(‘ac]ied and the m.asonry of tho parajiots which had fallen in 
places tho fortifications were in good repair. In 1826 Colonel 
Welsh, the commandant of the Doab Field Force, described the 
fort as an irregular stone fortification ogg-Uko in form. It was 
alxnit a mile and a half in circumference with very high ramparts and 
«)nly one gateway. 'I'he curtains were disproportionately long and 
the bastions consoquenily small and insufiiciont. The ditch was veiy 
wide and deep but not being repaired its sides were beginning to decay 
and m.'iny breaches >vero forming from heavy rains washing aw%y the 
earth and the stones fallingfrom their own weight. As communication 
with the town and the cantonment was stopped during the mins. 
Colonel Welsh made a causeway over the ditch on tho western face 
where a large breach had prepared materials. The general staff of 
tho Doab Field Force lived iii the fort and had built their own houses, 
'.riie houses wore surrounded by excellmit gardens and the inside 
of the fort was so beautifully woodi*d that it was more like a large 
garden than a military station. It was without exception the 
pleasantest and healthiest Indian station Colonel Welsh had ever ■ 


' Journal UoAiny Branch Boyal Asiatic R^>ciety, X. 1S4. 

2 In 18*2.5 Lieutenant A. Lawo, Superintending Engineer of Forte reeoimnonded ^ 
Belgaum fort as eminently suited for a military depot chiefly on aooonnt of its atrOagth' 
and couvcMieiice. The ImUdiiigii in the fort he v:duod at jei2,000 (Ri. 1,20,000) 
ilicre tvaa room for many move. The fort could hold a large garrijK>n and req^ifod^' 
a laigc fi>rce to invest it. Tho ditch was very broad and deep, the rampait of oiifr 
blue stone was in good repair, and broad enough to admit of heavy mi att ^ 

parts. 
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kttown.^ In 1828 the fort is described as standing in a plain, a 
work of gi'eat strength and extent. The ramparts were faced with 
stone flanked by massive round bastions and protected by an 
admirable wet ditch cut out of the roc^k, with an earth slope or. 
glacis and an advanced work in front of the chief gateway- Two 
old temples and some ruined native houses wore found in its 
large intei’ior/-* In 1872 a couiinittec was formed to report on the 
condition and recpiireincMits of tlio defenco and armament of 
Belgaum fort. The committee reported that the fort was irreguliirly 
rounds its interior being 800 to 850 j’ards in tliarneter. It was 
surrounded by a deep and broad ditch di-y in the hot weatlier 
but holding water for the greater ])art of the year. TI»o defences, 
within the ditch, consisted of an i^arthcn rampart retainod by a 
massive stone and li mo escarp wall. The rampart was twelve to 
eighteoii feet high above tlie general levtd of the interior aiid varied 
in breadth but was everywhere solid enough to resist heavy 
smoothbore guns. Tlie coiiiiterscarp wa?* ruinous, the wall in many 
places havmg fallen into the ditch. On the south and west from 
eight to fifteen feel of tlie scarp wall was high enough above the 
glacis or sloping earthen mound to bo exposed to din^ct (ire from 
without, Tho ramjiarts hail no traverses. On the north-west 
side of the fort was a cavalier battery cajialilo of inoiintiiig 
eight heavy guns with bastion outwork, ami round tho ramparts 
were eight towers with stono parapets, each capable of liolding one 
or two heavy guns. The fort had two entrances the old Manitlia 
gateway with a strong outwork in front to cover it and a new 
gateway cut directly through the rampart and crossing the ditch 
by an earthou bank. Tho fort liad an arsenal and a ]>owdor 
magazine and an ample wat<»r-supply from wells, linmedialely 
round tho fort wore low eullivated iielils. lint about lOOO yards 
off, on tho north-west opp<^sito the cavalier and bastion, liigh ground 
commanded the interior of the furt.^ 

Belgaum is an old town. It is called Vonugnlm or tho Ilamboo 
Village in inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.* Old 
Belgaum is believed to liave stood a little to tht^ south-east of tho 
modem town, and tho embankment of the mud fort of old Belgaum 
is still shown a short distance from tho second milestone on tho 
Dh^rw&r road. The fort is said to have been built by a Jain king. 
Rotund the fort was a moat and the remains of a high turret at ono 
corner are still seen. On the south was a well, whoso stones are 
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1 Military Reminiscences, II. 249-252. Colonel WcIhIi a sketch of the fort 
with forty^three references, a side view of the fort, and a sketch of his own bungalow. 

* Hamilton’s Oasetteer, I. 165. 

* Report No. 217 Miscellaneous dated Belgaum 14tfa Novcmlicr 1872. 

* Indian Antiquary, IV. 139; Journal B B. Iloy. As. Soc. IX. 296. Besides in 
inseriptions, the old name is preserved in the writing at the end of cofitSt of the Vedas 
'writ^n by Belgaum BrAhmaos which is always : * \VnUcu at Venugrdm.' iSUikes’ 
Belgaum, 18. Femt or Felu is a common Sanskrit term for hanilxxis and until lately 
Bs^anm was thickly surrounded by clumps of bamlKxi. Within living memory tho 
dii<£r wiit parte of the city were separateil by thick liamboo hedges and»V>bberies in 
brip^ daylu^t by men hid in the bamboo thickets were not uncommon. A MS. 

efVSdgaum fori written about 1820 describes the pe/ia or town of Belgaum 
aa kiddan and guarded by a high impassable bamboo hedge. 
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Bald to bare boon taken to build the present fort. The pond 
belonging to old Bolgjmm was called N&garkere or the Cobra pondj 
and within a mile of Belganm tho Khanapur road passes over the 
‘ruined darn of this pond.^ The earliest known mention of Belganm 
is as Volngrarn in a Goa K^damba inscription dated 1160 found at 
Golihfilli a mile south of Bidi. Belganm was then the chief town of 
a district known as tho Belganm Seventy and was governed, along 
with the Piilasige or Halsi Twelve thousand and the Konkan Nino 
liiiiidrcd, by the sixth Goa Kddamba chief Shivchitt or Permadi, 
Within tho next fifty years Belgaum had passed to the Uattas of 
Sauridatti and Belgaum (850-1250). Two inscriptions in Belgaum 
fort dated 1265 both mention Vonugram. One mentions VenugrAm 
as tho liatta capital and the other records that lauds in VenngrAm 
were assigned for the rnaintonanco of one of tho fort temples.® An 
inscription dated 1208 and found at llannikcri, about six miles 
north-wost of Sampgaon, has tho first mention that the Ratta capital 
was moved from Sugandhvarti orSaiindatti to Venugi'Am or Belgaum, 
and that, in addition to tho Kundi Throe thousand, the Rattas held 
the Belgaum Seventy which they had con(|Uored from tho Goa 
Kadambns.'* About 1 250 Belganm passed from tlioRattas to the Devgiri 
Yadavs (1150-1310). Jii 1375, according to Porisbta, the fortresB 
of Belgaum was included in Vijaynagar territory.'* During tho three 
following years MujAliid Shah Jlahmani (1375-1378)' unsuceessfully 
turned his arms against the forts from (loa to llcigaum andBnnkApur.^ 
in 1472 under orders from VirupAksha of Vijayanagar, Vikram 
Ray Raja of Belgaum, helped by the ilindu chief of BankApur 
in DharwAr, tried to retake Goa. Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
put himself at tho head of a largo army and marched against 
Belgaum, wliich is described as a fortress of great strength^ 
Burroundod by a deep wet ditch, and near it a pass whose only 
approach was fortified by redoubts.** According to Ferishta 
Vikrama IWy, wdio commanded the fort, at first asked terms which 
wmi’o refused. Ho then defended himself with great vigour and 
prevented Khwaja Mahmud Gaw'An. tho Bahmani general from 
filling with wood and earth tho wot diteh in which lay the chief 
strength of the fort. The besiegers then began to form trenches and 
dig mines, appai'ontly at this time a new feature in Deccan warfare. 
'Jliree niiiu's were sprung and made practicable breaches in the fort 
W’all. 'riio breaches were at once stormed, and, in spite of a gallant 
dt^fenco and tho loss of two thousand of tho besiegers, Muhammad 
ShAh succeeded in gaining the ramparts. The citadel had yet to 
bo carried, but Vikram Ray despairing of success, disguised himself 
and was admitted to the Bahmani king’s presence as a messenger from 
the Belgaum chief. In the king’s presence he discovered himself 
saying that ho had come with his family to kiss the foot of the throne. 
Muhammad admiring his courage received him into his order of 
nobles. Tne new territories were added tP the estates of {□iwAjia 


^ Stokei' Bel^um, 19. , 

^ .lour. B. B. R. A. Soc. X. 18(1 ; Dr. Bnrgeai’ First Arolusolaaicat KiaerlL 

* See below Hannikeri. « Boggs’ Ferishts, IL 313 ; Soelt’s Psoess’l 1.(27* 

* Oraiit Duff’s Mar&thAs, 2S, • Briggs’ Ferishta, H. 3^*338. 
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Mlllimud Oawdn who had distinguished himself during tho siegc.^ 
In a distribution of tlie Bohmani territory made in 1478 by tlio 
Bahmani minister KhwAja Gawdii the country from Junnur to 
BAtlira and the forts of Goa and Bel gaum were placed under tho , 
TCvernorship of Fakr-ul-Mulk.* In 1481 tho Vijaynagar king* 
Narsingh attempted to recover Goa. The attack was roptdlcd by 
tluhammad Shah Bahmani II. (1463-1518) who is inontioncd as 
visiting Belgaum and examining tho city and fortifications.^ 
About 1488 fiahddiir Gilaiii, tho Bahmani governor of tho 
Konkan broke into rebellion and seized Belgaum and Goa.^ In 
1493 Bahildnr Gil^ni was killed by au art*ow and his estate 
including Belgaum was confori*ed oti Kiu-ul-^fulk Gilani/* In 1498 
tho Bahmani territories were divided and the (‘stati* of B(4gaum 
and tho neighbouring districts were assigned to Bijspur.® In March 
1510 when the news of Dalboqnorqiie’s eii})ture of Goa reacho<l 
Bolgaum, the Hindus rose, drove out the Bijanur garrison and 
resumed their former allegiance to the Vi jay iiagar kings.' In loll 
Belgaum was taken froiii Kin-ul-Mulk (lilani, and, together wilh the 
title of Asad Khan, was granted to Khosni Turk, a Tersiau df the 
province of Lar and a Shia by religion, in reward for d(4iYering 
the young king Ismail Adil SlntU (151 1 .l.>34) fnun the treacliery 
of his guardian Kainill Khan Dakhani.^ Asad Khan held Ih'lgaum 
for thirty-eight years (151 1-1 519) during which ho was the mainstay 
of Bijapiir power. His is the greatest naiiio Belgaum Instory (*jmj 
boast Hois tho hero of the Belgaum Miisabnans and is now a 
saint whoso power, so long as he is pleased by worsliip, k(je))s tho 
cholera spirit from ruining his beloved Belgaum.'*^ Jn 1519 Asad 
Kh^n completed the building of the SafaMosijue in llelgaiim 
and, in 1530, the W'all of Helgamii fort was finislnMl by one V"jikiib 
AH KfjAn." Abou^ 1535 Yusuf -Kluin of Kittiii' u(‘eiised Asad Khan 
of meditating the surrender of Belgaum fort to Burh;ui Nizam of 
Ahmadnagar, who, like Asad Khan, was a Shia. lInd(T Yusuf’s 
advice tho king summoned Asad Khan to Bijapur, 1)ut Asatl Khun 
pleaded sickness and remained at Belgaum. After fruitless attempts 
to poison him, lands near Belgaum wen; given to Yusuf, that, when 
the chance offereil, he might seize tlie minister. Oiice miar Ihdgiium 
while Asad was riding alone some distance ahead of his guard, 
Yiisttf Khdu attacked him with a tnjop of hors(\ Asjid Khan, who 
was a man of giant strength and a famous swcinlsrnan, single> 
handed attacked and put Yusuf Klntn and his iror»]>s to flight, and, 
with the help of his guard, made V^isuPs men j)risoners. King 
IbrAhim professed much anger at Yusufs concluct, corifimfd him, 
and asked Asad Khan to do with him what he.pleased. Asad Khan 
blamed his own ill-luck and set Yusuf's men free with pn'scujts.**’ 
Taking advantage of this quarrel between Ibrahim and Asad Khilri 
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> Briw^a’ Ferisht*, II. S30 ; Stokes* Belgaum, 14. • * 

* Briggs’ Ferisbta, U. 5(hS*50.i ; Sciitt’s Deccan, I.)68*D»0; f*rant Duff’s \far4t]iiiH, 20, 

^Briggs’ Feritfhta, II. 516-517. * Briggs* Fuiishta 11. 5IiO>.'i4r3. 

• Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 543. ^ Strikes' i^'lgauni, 23. 

7 Cofomentarles of I>albo«{iier(jUC, 111. 37. " Bnggs’ Ferishta, 111. 45** 

^ Stokes* Belgaum, 33«34. Momiue Inscriptioo sec above p, 538. 

Wall Inscription see above p. 535. Briggs’ Fcrisbta, IIL 86. 
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Barh&n NizAm of Alimadnagar and Amir Barid of Bidar spread 
reports that Asad Khan had promised to give them Belgaum. In 
1542 the Ahmadnagar king attacked the Bijapur territory and 
moved south towards Belgaum. About 1545 the Bijdpur king 
'IbrlihiTn Adil Shah discovered a plot to dethrone him and place his 
brother Abdulla on the throne. Abdulla fled to Ooa and as Asad 
Khan was suspected of being a party to the plot ho was forced. to retire 
to Belgaum. With the aid of the Portuguese, of Burhdn NizAm ShAh 
of Ahmadnagar, and of Kutubshdh of Golkonda, AMulla proclaimed 
himself king and marched to Bijapur. As Burhin Niz4m was passing 
Belgaum on his way to BijApur he heard that Asad was dangerously 
ill. In tho hope that on Asad’s death ho might be able to seize the 
fort of Belgaum Burhan stopped at Belgaum. To prepare the way 
Burhdn sent a Brdhman spy to buy over Asad’s men. Asad 
recovered and hearing what was going on, seized BurhAn Nizam’s 
spy and killed him, and put to death as many of the garrison as 
Boernod to have been tampered with. In 1549 Asad Khan sent 
word to Ibrahim that he was dying and wished to see hii^ before he 
died. Ibrahim started for Belgaum, but, before he arrived, Asad 
KhAn h/id died at Mandoli three miles south-west of Belgaum. His 
tomb or dargha in the Belgaum camp is still worshipped both by 
Musulmans and Hindus. Asad’s son Muhammad Kishwar KhAn 
was made* governor of lluken', Belgaum, and RAybAg,^nd tho rest 
of Asad’s estates and treasures went to the king. According to 
Fei’ishla,^ besides for his prowess as a soldier and his skill as a 
Bbit(^Hmaii, Asad Khaii was famous as the patron and protector of 
all tho learned men in tho Deccan. He lived at Belgaum* in the 
greatest magnificence. He had 250 household servants, Georgians, 
Circassians, Hindus, and Abyssiuians. He had sixty large and 150 
small elephants, and, in his stables, besides those of mixed breed, 
were 450 Arab horses. In his kitchens 100 fowls, thirty sheep, and 
2700 pounds (100 Deccan mans) of rice wero daily cooked. He set 
tho fashion, which all men of rank followed, of wearing a gold 
waistband and a dagger. lie attempted to manage elephants with 
n bit and bridle, but the bit failed to control them in their fits of 
fury. In J 550 one Sher Khan built Hie town of iSliAhpur, originally 
called ShAhpot as the prttn or market of the Fort of Belgaum#^ 
In 1557 Ibrahim Adil ShAh died leaving his younger, son 
TahamAsp, w'ho bad Shia Icnuings, under watch at Belgaum* 
In 15H3 tho Fiiiglish traveller Fitch found Belgaum the first 
town between Goa and Bijapur, a good market for diamonds 
rubies sapphires and other pi^ecious stones.® In 1593 prince Ism^ 
the brother of king Ibrahim II, who, since 1580, had been kept a 
state prisoner at Belgaum, won the governor and garrison of 
Belgaum to his side, possessed himself of the fort, and broke into 
revolt. Burhan Nizam of Ahmadnagar promised him help, and 
most of the BijApur nobles openly or secretly sympathised with 
him. IbrAhim sent an army under EliAs KhAn to quell the rebellion 


1 Kriggs* Forishta, III. 101 - 102. 

S Stbkes* Belgaum, 4ft»' SbAhpnr now belongs to the fltogli chief* 
’ Fitch in Harris’ Voyage^ L 207* 
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and besiege Belgaum where the prince still remained. During the 
siege Ein-ul-Mulk^ a commander in Ibrdhim's army, outwardly 
aiding the siege, secretly strengthened Ismdil’s garrison by sending 
them grain and other necessaries and at last openly declared iu^ 
Ismdirs favour. The siego was broken and Klids Khdn retired to 
Btjdpur. Ein-ul-Mulk with an array of thirty thousand men inarcbed 
to Belgaum and persuaded priuco Isindil to quit the fort and move 
towards Bijdpur. Before they started a second army under a fresh 
general Hamed Khdn cnino from Bijdpur. Uained Khan prefessed 
great respect for Ismail and attachment to his c.inso. Tempted by 
the prospect of Ilamod Khan's support EiA-uI-Miilk and prince 
Ismdil left Belgaum. When too far from the fort to seek safety in 
flight, Hamed Khdn fell on them, slow Ein-ul-Mulk, and captured 
prince Ismdil who was shortly after put to death.* In IG3 1 tho main 
gate of Belgaum fort was built by a Bijjipur officer named BdndoU 
Ali.2 In 1640 excessive rain ruined the south-east corner of the 
Belgaum fort wall and it was rebuilt by* one Abdul Husain Amin.* 
In 1648 Belgaum seems to liav(5 formed part of tho estato or Jdfjhir of 
Khdn Muhammad a loading officer in tho Bijapur army in whoso timo 
the fort wall was finished by one Muhamad bin Zabit K hdn.** 1 n lt)73, 
taking advantage of dissensions at Bijapur, Sliivdji retook Banlidla 
fort in Kolhdpur, and on his way to tho sack of Hiibli, plundered 
Belgaum.* About 1680 tho English geographer Ogilby mentions 
Bellegam-Chapour or Bolgaum-Shahpuras ono of four very omimmt 
castles in tho Cancan or Konkan.® On tlio 80th of March 1695 
the Italian traveller Gemelli Careri, on his way from the Aloghal 
camp at (ralgalo about fifteen miles north of Kalddgi, to (Joa, 
came to Belgaum. Though with little but mud ami thatidiod 
houses, Belgaum was a populous cify and a place of much trade. It 
had a largo market and a good Musulmdii fort built of stone and 
girt by a deep ditch full of water. In proportion to the size of tho 
fort and the garrison the number of canuon was srnall.^ In 1780 
the town and fo^of Belgaum were held by the Siivanur Nawdb who 
had received them from Nizarn-ul-Mulk. In 1746 ilio Savannr 
Nawdb, feeling himself unable to face the Marathas, agreed to a treaty 
by which he was allowed to keep twenty-two districts together with 
the forts of Belgaum and Torgjil which were his family possessions.** 
In 1754, aMardtha army returning from Maisur attacked llachi Beg 
the Sdvanur Nawdb’s governor of Belgaum,’* and apparently soon 
afierthe fort passed to the Peshwa. In a Mardtha revenue statement 
prepared about 1789 Azamnagar or Balegaon appears as tho head of 
a district or so/rkdr with fifteen sub-divisions or 'par (j ami ^ yieldinga 
yearly revenue of £135,451 (Rs. 18,54,516).*® In 1^02 tho fort and 


* Btigilt*' Ferishta, III. 17C- 182L * Stakes’ Betganin, 39. 8oc alxive p. 535. 

* Stokes* Belgaum, 40. Wall Inscription see above p. 535. ^ 

^ Library InBoriution see above p. 538. ’ .Stokee’ Oelgallm, 42. 

* Atlas, V. 250. • ? Churcbill’s Voyages, IV. 217-210. 

* Bom. Got. Sel. CJClL-2e6. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 50. 

^ Warlng’s MaiAthAs, 245. According to Mr. Stokes (Belgaum, 45),» after the fall 
of Bijipur,tbeforio£ Belgaum remained for some years in possesuon V Auran^Vs 
second son Azam and &om him was called Azamnagar. This seems donotfuL 
Accmdii^ to Orme (iliatarical Fzagmeate, 2 ft 8 « 287 ) BvigMm was called Azamnagar 
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country round Bclgauin, with a yearly revenue of £4000 (Rs. 40,000), 
were held by Sadiisliiv Pandit who kept a force of 1000 horse and 
2000 foot sup[)orto(l by estates in north Poona. In the Third Mar^tha 
War General Miinro arrived before Belgaum on the 20th of March 
*and took possossicjii of the town or i/etln without delay, in order, before 
furlher op(Mations, to gain cover as near to the fort as possible. 
I'ho fort was found in perfect repair. It had a broad and deep 
wet ditch, was surrounded by an open space or esplanade six 
hundred yards broad, and was garrisoned by ICOO men. The 
Pioneers were set to work to prepare a battery of three twelve- 
poundoi-s at a inoscjuo opposite tlio north face of the fort. To 
favour their pr(»gresH, a five and a half inch mortar and a six- 
pounder opened from the town. On the 21st the battery opened 
within (Mglit hundred yards of the fort, and was answered by five 
guns whicli were nearly silenced in the course of the following day. 
On the night of tlie 22ud an cidilading or raking battery of two 
gnus was completed iu tlie town and swei)t the north face and 
gaigway. A gun opened on the enfilading battery from a small 
tower or cavalier within the works and the fire of the twelve- 
pounder battiTy was returned from the curtain to the loft of the gate, 
'lliese (‘ITorts of the l)esi(^ged w(jro partly defeated on the 24th when 
the approacli was begun and carried one hundred and fifty yards. 
Next (lay the oiieiny fired nothing but wall muskets and the 
approach advanced 120 yards. On the 20tli tlio garrison again 
showed artill(*ry, and opened from the flagstaff battery, which 
laid bceiJ nearly dc'stroyed by the pi*evious lire of the twelve- 
])onn(lers. They likewise produced a new gun on the right of the 
gate, but could not stop the approach which was carried forward 
100 yards through very hard ground. On the 27th tho mortar was 
moved from the enfilading to the twelve-pounder battery and threw 
shells all the niglit, while an advance of a hundred yards more was 
made. 11iis was prolonged 120 yards next day, the enciny^s fire was 
reduced to two guns, and on the tliirticth 120yard8 more were added. 
On the .‘list the magazine in the mosque, belonging to the twelve- 
pouiidcT l):;tt(uy, blew up, and the garrison instantly sallied to take 
adviiiiLage of the confusion which they supposed the explosion 
must have caused. When the sallying party were within 100 
yai*ds of them the battery guard, under Lieutenant Walker of the 
2nd battalion of tho 4th Hegimeut, and tho artillery detail under 
Liouteiuuit Lewis, advanced to meet them, and, under a heavy fire 
of guns and small-arms from the walls, drove them back into the 
fort. Colonel Now^all, wdio saw^ tin's act of gallantry, praised, with 
tlio t^vo officers mentioned, the marked bravery of Lieutenant Macky 
of His Majesty^s 53rd Regiment, who, unable to join the detach- 
ment of his corps with Brigadier- General Pritzler, took his totir of 


under the Bij.^pur kings. The province of Azamnagar formed the western boundary ' 
of the district of IbrnkApur, and it contained witliin it the district of Gok^k of 
which the town of Gok.^k was the head place. Bclgaum was called Mnstafahad iu 
memory of om^of its coiiimaiidanta orkiiedfirs namedMufltafa, who thQnmg|ilynpaun4 
and atreugthened tho ramparts. ^ 
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.general duty in Brigadier-Gonoral Monro's forco. After the 
explosion, the repair of the twelvo-pounder battery occupied tlio 
1st of April during which an eight-inch mortar was opouod, tho five 
and a half inch mortar was taken back to tho enfilading battery, aiuL 
the approach was carried fifty yards further. Tho approach was now 
80 well advanced that within 550 yards of tho wall a breaching 
battery for two eighteon-pounders was begun and finished on the 2ud. 
On tho morning of tho Srd of April tho breaching bat((^ry o{>oned 
on the left of the gateway with great effect, I'lie garrison had still 
two guns able to fire on tho side of tho at tack ; and as they 
considerably annoyed tho broaching battery/ to silence them two 
twelve-pounders were brouglit into battery 100 yards to tho U'ft. 
The enemy’s guns were silenced on the kh, wlien a largo part of 
the outer wall to tho loft of tho gate and some of tho inner wall 
were brought down. Next day thodestruclion was still more ra])id. 
All the batteries continued firing and shells were thrown all night 
long. Before daylight on the Otli a twdve-pounder was got within 
150 yardi^of the gate and tho firing was kej>t up with as great 
vigour as on the 5th. "J’ho twelve-poundor on tho advanceil battery 
opened on the 7tli, but burst after firing fifteen rounds, '.rho breach 
of the curtain was widened, the garrison still keeping up a smart 
fire. On tho 8th tho original twolvc-ponnder battery was abandoned 
and two of its iron guns were Ijrouglit into the battery near tho 
gate. On the 9th they opened with excellent effect on tho curtain 
to tho right, where the enemy’s ginjaP and mntclilock men had 
previously found good cover, and made a practicable broach in tho 
outer wall. Seeing this breach the commandant sent out to {)ro|)oso 
terms. As the terms were imt agreed to, on tli(^ morning of tiu) lOlli, 
tho batteries continued to tiro till the connnandant sunvndered at 
discretion. On the same day (lOtli A])ril) a detncliment of British 
troops took po.ssession of tlio out(*r gateway, ami, on the elevt^nth 
tho Pioneers wore employed in opening b<ith eiitranccjs, as they wen^ 
built up within and wore strongly barricaded. On tlu; of 

April the garrison marched out. 'riiey acknowledged to liavt? had 
twenty killed and fifty wounded during tliesicgt*; tlie British loss 
was twenty-three. In spite of tho want of cirdiiiary means this 
important fort fell before tho energy and zeal of tho besiegc'rs. Tho 
exertions of the Artillery and tho rneii of the 22ml Jlragoons, 
serving in the batteries, were unremitting, and tlio labours of tlio 
Pioheers were equally meritorious in constructing, iKtsidi^s several 
batteries, an approach 750 yards long througli extremely hanl 
ground. General Munrotook the field without any staff. He was 
even without an engineer, though this want was suppliefl by tho 
judgment and energy of Colonel Nowall tho second in command, 
who personally directed every operation. Tlie ordnance found in tho 
fort included thirty-six pieces, mostly of large calibre, and sixty 
wall muskets and small brass guns. The ]ilace was well supplied 
with stores. It was a matter of congratulation that the gariisun 

1 Lieotenant Lake {&iesteB of the Matlrna Army, 70} dc«cnt>ofl gisfalM as long 
matchlocks of various calibres, used as wall pieces.- They are commonly fixed like 
swivels aod carry irou balls not more than a pound in weight. In the field they arc 
sometimes cairiw on the backs of camels. 
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surrendered witliout farther opposition. The three eighteen- ’ 
pounders wore so run at the vent, that three fingers might be 
introduced into thcm^ and they had consequently lost considerably 
in power. The walls of the fort were every where solid and massive^ 
and being more than a mile and a half rounds gave the garrison 
abundant room to avoid shells. After the capture of the fort the 
for(;e had to halt at Belgaiim till the 17th^ to organize means for 
future operations and to put the results of the capture on a firm basis.^ 
In an account of Belgaum fort written about 1820 Belgaum is 
described as consisting of the fort and The country rose 

gradually above the fort in almost every direction. The town was to 
the west of the fort separated by a large esplanade and concealed 
and protected by a high and impenetrable bamboo hedge. A number 
of large trees grew in the neighbourhood,* In 1821 Belgaum had 
1300 houses and 7652 people. The houses were better than in 
most parts of India those of the upper class being uniform substantial 
and roomy and those of the*lowor classes respectable cottages.® In 
1826 Colonel Welsh, in charge of the Doah Field Force with its head- 
c|uartors at Belgaum, described the town as extensive populous and 
wealthy. Its skirts wore bandy out of the reach of cannon from 
the western face of the fort and tlio cantonment was about the same 
distance on the otlier sido.^ In 1828 Belgaum town and fort wore 
visited on a lour of inspection by Sir John Malcolm then Governor 
of Bombay.^* About this lime Belgaum is deso ibed as an old town 
most of its uKMcliauis and bankers residing at Shdhpur. The town 
stood liigh and wdthiii the influence of the soa breeze. It was 
famous for its hcalttiy climate^ fresh strengthening air, and oxcelleut 
water." On the 9th of March 1838 Belgaum was chosen as the civil 
hcad-quai'fers of the district, though A'nkalgi Gokdk Manoli and 
Murgod were all propusqjl and Gokak was at one time almost 
determined on. In 1818 the people of Belgaum raised subscriptions 
and repaired the town roads and lanes, and during the years before 
1862 uiiieh w'as done to improve the town,^ During the 1857 
mutinies Belgaum was in considerable danger. The fort was put in 
a slate of dcfonc’e and its breaches repaired. A battery of artillery 
was quartered in the fort and the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
of the town were formed into a small volunteer -corps and drilled 
daily. The Safa mosque was ordered to be closed as its nearness ta 
the arsenal was a source of danger. On the 10th of August 1857 
reinforcements arrived from Bombay, of which Belgaum was baldly 
in want chiefly on account of the drain caused by the Persian War« 
A WahAbi Munshi who w’as the ringleader of the conspiracy was 
tried with five men of the disaffected regiment. All six were founi^. 
guilty and executed and four more were transported for life. The 
danger was overcome chiefly through the tact of General Lester in^ 
militaiy command of Belgaum and no actual outbreak occurred. Jxk 
1858 the nfutinous Brdhman chief of Nargund, who had murdered 
Mr. Manson, the Political Agent of Dhdrwdr, was brought for trial 


' Bhu'kert MarAtha War, 292-294, » MS. Accoant of Forts (1820-1827). 

' Gazetteer, 1. 165. ^ Military Beminueenoos, 11. 260. 

^ Military KeiniuiBoenceB, 11. 339. . * Hamilton’s Qaaetteort X. 165« 

I Thornton’s Gazetteer, 86. ' ^ 
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to Belganm. He was confined in the main guard of the fort, triedi 
and sentenced to death. He wns carried on a cart di*awn by Mhars 
through the town of Haystack Hill where the gallows were erected 
and was there hanged.^ 

Belvanki or Old Fanhala HUl about 1000 feet above the 

{ lain, lies near Belvanki village about six miles north-west of Athni. 
ts rugged sides are partly covered with low thorn bushes. A 
narrow and difiicalt footpath loads up the hill to a cave dedicated to 
the god Siddheshvar. The hill-top belongs to the chief of Sitngli 
and is tilled with wheat and gram by Liiij^yats and JMarsltluls. 

Bhimgad Fort, in the village lands of Tanilli, is .built on a 
detached spur of the Sahy^dris about sixteen miles south-west of 
Ehdn^pur. The spur has steep sides and a flat top which is reached 
by a flight of rock-cut steps. The fort is 1380 feet long from north 
to south and 825 broad from east to west ; the whole inside of the fort 
is overgrown with brushwood. The foit has one gateway and the 
walls are still in good order. The vrater-supply is from a spring. 
Tigers, wolves, boars, bison, and a^imhhar occasionally visit ilio hill. 
In 1827 a comniittoo of inspection described Bhiingad fort as 
situated in a bay or basiu formed by the Sahyddris iinincdiately 
north of the Khele pass. Bhimgad occupied the summit of an 
extraordinary rock with sides about 3O0 feet in perpendicular 
height. Except on the south .wdiere a pathway broad enough to 
admit of two or three men abreast led to the summit, the fort was 
inaccessible. The defences wore almost entirely natural, re(|uiring 
little artificial help. The gateway was formed by a small thatched 
building connected on each side with a slight wall of defence very 
weak and assailable even without scaling ladders, ^rho gateway com- 
manded the footpath and the approach in some degree, but uii in- 
vading force would find cover almost cverj^where from tlio fire of tho 
garrison. The petta or lower fort w’os about 400 feet below tho 
upper and was inaccessible on every side except by a footpath lead- 
ing eastward whore a neck of hills formed an easy communication 
with the principal range. On this, tho east side, tho dofcnces of 
the lower fort were trifling and could bo easily surmounted with 
short scaling ladders. On the other sides, the south and the west, 
there was a fearful descent of 400 feet into the valley below, partly 
hill and partly rock. The water-supply, consisting of a small spring 
to tiie west and a reservoir to the north, was scanty and entirely 
failed during the two hottest months of the year. Tho surrounding 
hills rose about 700 feet above the level of Bhimgad and lay within 
range of shot and shell. In the upper fort were two guns an eight 
and a three pounder and one wall musket. None of the gateways 
in the lower fort had any powder or shot. Tho committee found 
that the fort could not be effectually destroyed as the masemry at 
the top of the footpath could be rebuilt in a short timew • When tho 
fort was examined it was guarded by an irregular force of 175 men. 

Bhimgad was one of the forts which Shiv^ji held at the time of 
his death in 1680.^ In 1719 it was given to KhiUm with the sixteen 
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districts included in his own rule or svaraj} About 1787, with 
Vallabhgad and Gandharvgad, Bhirngad was forcibly taken from 
Kollidpur by tlio Nesargi chief, but shortly afterwards the chief and 
his coiifedcTatos were put down, their anijy was dispersed, and the 
forts retaken. In 1820 Marshall notices Bhirngad as built on a 
lofty rock nearly steep on two sides and of most rugged and steep 
ascent on others. It was surrounded by a double line of hills and 
was reached liy a series of rude ascents and broken descents, almost 
(ivery sl(‘p being from rock to rock.^ In 184i Bhirngad fort among 
other j)Iaccs was occupied as a guard against bodies of insurgents 
who tlireatcned the Belgaum district. 

Bhoj village, about thirteen miles north-west of Chikodi, with 
in 1881 a population of 4150, has a copperplate grant dated 1208 
(S. 1 bJO vihhara samvntsiir) of Kdrtavirya IV. and Mallik^rjun 
(1200-1218) brotliers and joint rulers belonging to the Ratta'dynasty 
(»f Saiindatti and Belgaum (875-1250).*^ In 1 773 Bhoj was tho scene 
of tbo defeat by Yesaji Sliindo tho Kollnipur minister of Konherr^v 
I'riiribak I’atvardhan of Kiirundvad who was marauding into the 
heart (jf the Kolhapur country and had destroyed many villages. 

Bidi, twelve mil(‘S south-east of Khdrulpur, with a population in 
1872 of 1011 and iu 1881 of 2080 was tho head-quarters of the 
Bidisululivision till 1808-00 when they were transferred toKhilndpiir. 
I'ho local trad(» is confined to rice, cocoanuts, oil, salt, and plantains* 
^J'hore is a I’ortnguose mission wu'ih a chapel and two schools one 
for Kaiiares(j and tho other for Musalmdn boys. Tho only object 
of interest is a ])ond with stone steps to the east of the village. 
About 11)00 Bidi with Kampgaon was hold by tho drmi of Kittur.^ 
In 1779 Bidi was given to tho Savanur Naw'ilb by Haidar AH, Imt, 
after a uoniinal transfer, it was continued to the Kittur dcm!. In 
1829 the Sangoli Kayappa outhroak began with tho burning of the 
manilatdar’s office at Bidi. In 1844 a party of 800 troops was 
stationed at Bidi to guard agjiinst the insurgents who threatened 
tho district, 

Bijgarnigudd Hill, about 1500 feet above the plain, lies about 
si.x; miles south-west of Bidi and eight soutli-west of Khdndpur. 
Jt is nn isolated hill with on its flat brushwood-covered top 
(800' X 285') the remains of a fort called Ilanmantgad or Mdcliigad. 
An easy ascent of 750 steps leads to tho fort which has two gateways 
and a mined w’all with two bastions. In one of the gateways is* an 
imago of Maruti or Hanuin«*ln from which tho fort takes one of its 
names. The water-supply is froin a rock-cut cistern. 

Chandgad, the head-quarters of the Chandgad potty division, 
with ill 1872 a population of 2211 and in 1881 of 2574, lies twenty- 
two miles west of Belgaum. Besides the revenue and police offices 
of the petty division, Chandgad has a post office, a vernacular 
school, anJ a temple of Ravalinith (100' x 38') with a Persian in- 
scription. Tho god is believed to keep off cholera. Chandgad has a 
ruined niud fortict or ghadi. In 1827 the gJtadi was described as- 


’ Stokes’ Belgaum, 47. 

* Fleet’s Kduarae DyaMtie8,-SSi 
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a place of no strongtli useful only to protect the persons and 
property of the inhabitants daring incursions of predatory horse. 
There were forty irregulars and one small gun in the fort, lii 1724 
NAg SAvant^ a son of the great Pbond Siivant of Savantvadi/ 
overran and reduced the Chandgad petty division and established 
a post or thdna at Chandgad.' In 1750 jL^haiulgad fort with 
Pargad and KAlAiiandigad and land valued at £e500 (Rs. 5000) 
a year were granted by the Kolhapur chief to SadilshivrAv Bhdn the 
Peshwa^s cousin, who, dissatisfied with his tnMitment at Poona, 
had made overtures to KolhApur and got hinis^df appointed Peshwa 
of Kolhapur.- In ]820 Chandgad had 277 houses and 1088 
people.® In 1844 Omntigad and l\irgad were threat tniod by 
insurgents but a timely reiuforccinent of irregulars saved the forts 
from attack.^ 


Chikodi, 16® 25' north latitude and 74® 88' east longitude, about 
forty miles north of Relgaum is a largo*t(»wn the lu^ail-cjuartcu’s of 
the Chikodi sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 6184 and in 
1881 of 5609. The town lies among a group of hills about ten miles 
south of the Krishna. It is a place of considc^rable trade with 
the inland country and with RajApiir on the HatnAgiri coast with 
which it is connected by a made road passing through Nipaiii, 
Kolhapur territory, and the Phonda pass. Of imports rice is brought 
from Ajre village in KolhApur about twenty.s('vcn miles to tho 
south-west by MiisalmAn dealers. It is also enrtc'd from Ri^lgauni 
and Dhuudshi inDIiarwar by Chikodi LingAyats who visit those plaees 
to sell tobacco and chillies. Wheat is imported from Ragalkot and 
Guledgudd in South Rijapur in exchange for molasses, and c>ocuiitiuts, 
curry-stufF, dates, spice.s, an<l salt from Raj.Apur in IbitnAgii’i. Many 
kinds of cloth are brouglit from Rorubay by MArwar Van is who 
have opened shops in tlie tt)wn. Of expoHs cotton, lioinp, molasses, 
and tobacco go to RAjapnr, sugar to Poona, betel leaves*’ ehillii's ami 
tobacco to Relgaum and Dliundslii, and molasses t<i Ragalkot and 
Guledgudd in South Rijapur. The cliief industries arc tin? weaving of 
ordinary women's robes headkorchiofs and the lower kind ofbJanketH 
and waistcloths, and there is a little work in brass and copptir. 
Superior hand-woven cloth is also imported from Ri j.'lpur. A few 
Chikodi goldsmiths have a local name for their skill in K(;tting 
diamonds. Tho busy months of brisk tnido are February March 
and* April. A weekly market is held tliroughout the year on 
Thursdays when gram, millet, rice, wheat, and salt are sold by 
Jains, LingAyats, and Maratbas. Besides the revenue and f>olico 
offices of the Chikodi sub-division the town has a post office, a 
subordinate judge's court, and a small mud fort. ()f five schools 
three are government and two private. Of the thn^e government 
schools two, an anglo-vernacular and a primary ach(x>l are for boys, 
and one a veriiacular school is for girls. Between the feiA and tho 
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town is a water- course callod Uund two feet deep and as inanybroad> 
the water of wliicL is believed to cure fever. A municipality was 
established at Cbikodi but abolished as the income was loss than the 
fexponditurc. About 1(580 the English geographer Ogilby notices 
Seco<jry as a village of some note on the road from Goa to Bijdpur* 
Seven /ro.y from it was.K^ybag and five distant was B,pagod from 
wliicli tli(' city of Mirsio (Miraj) with its castle and towers could be 
phi, inly seen.* In 1720 Captain Moor described Chikodi as a large 
end rL*spo(d.ablc town with an extensive market pleasingly situated 
on a rivulet. The town had a good maliufactiire of cloth chiefly for 
tlio dress and convonionco of tlio country people and a good Thurs* 
«lay market. Tlie neighbourhood of tlio town was famous for grapes 
of extraordinary sizo and flavour.^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
( Jlieokorio as a town belonging to Kolhapur with 600 houses seven 
shops and wells.'' 

Dcga'inve village, three miles south-west of Kittnr has a small 
but olaboralidy Kcnlpturod toinplo of the god Kamal NArayan and the 
goddess Mahiilakshmi built by Kanialadevi the wife ot the sixth 
(loa Kadauiba clnef Pernnidi (1147-1175). In the temple are four 
inscriptions one on a pillar, and two to the right and the fourth to the 
left of iho contra! shrine. Inscriptions one and throe are much 
defaced but curiously enough are repeated in inscrijitionR two and four 
in JJeviuigai-i and K^iiarcsc character and each aupplioa the deficien- 
cies of tlio oilier. 1\vo of the inscriptions are dated 4275 of tha 
Kali ago or a.i>. II 75 in the twonty-eiglith year of king Permadi.* 

Deshnur, about ten miles north of Hampgaon, had in 1872 a 
population of 25(>C and in 1881 of 002. The village has a Govern- 
ment Kafiareso scdiool and a few families who make the coloured 
wooden toys usually known as Gokiik toys. 

Deslinnr Hill, about 1 300 feet above the plain, is abont half a mile 
north of the village. It contains fjnarrios of white stone, and has a 
flat top cultivated with gram aud millet, chiefly by Bedars Lingi- 
yats and Mnratluls. Tigers, leopards, wild hog, jackals, and deer 
are occasionally found on the hill. 

Dodva'd, about thirtoen miles south-west of Saundatti, is a largp 
village ill the Siingli state. In 1790 Captain Moor described 
Dodvnd as a pretty largo place with good looking newly repaired 
fortificatious.-’ 

Dongargaon Hill is nine miles south-west of Kliin£pur. It is 
a sloping well-wooded hill with a flat uncultivated top on which is a 
religious house of the Kanphnta saint Matsyeudranith wdih a shed 
in which some K£nph£ta monks live throughout the year. The 
water-supply is from a spring. The hill is sometimes visited by 
tigers, leopards, wolves, and sttmbhnr, 

GandUaWgad Fort, about 400 feet above the piam, lies in a 
spur of the Sahyddris about twenty-ono miles west of I^lgaum* 


^ Atlas, V. 248. * Moor’s Narrative, 14. * Itinerary, 34. 

* Fleet's Dynasties, 92 ; Jour. B, B. B. A. Soo. IX. 232, 233, 2^, 810^ 

• Moor’s Nwrative, 13. 
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The hill on which the fort is built has bar© sides with an easy ascent 
on on© side and a difficult ascent on the other side. Of the fortifica* 
tions which occupied a space about 1000 feet square the greater 
part are gone and only walla appear lining the mvines* lii 1 327 
a committee of inspection described Gamlharvgad as a hill fort of 
little strength, composed of a mud fort about twelve fec^t high set 
on a projecting neck of hill about 400 ftn^t above the plain. The 
hill was scarped on the wcvst and south but could bo easily climbed 
from the north, where it waa^ connected wirh the range of hills to 
the east, and wtvs protected by a low wall ^and a thicket which 
formed a very indifferent defence. Tho water-supply 'was from a 
well and a small pond winch dried iti the hut weatherr 'riio fort 
was garrisoned by twenty- four irregulars. Gandharvgiid was built 
about 1724 by Nag Savant the second son of the great Phond 
Savant of Stivantvadi,^ In 177S the Kolhapur (^liief captured 
Gandharvgad, but in 1703 it was restoyc^d to S.-ivantvddi through 
Sindia's infiiience.* About 1737 ilie eliifd of Nessirgi rose against 
his mastef the chief of Kollnipur and took (landharvgad among 
other forts; but soon after, the clii(‘f and his eon fedinvites were put 
down, their army was dispersed, arnl tho f(»rts retaken.^ 

Ganimardi Hilli about tlOO favi above the plain, is in tho 
village lands of llircnandilialU ubfuit ten miles south of Sainpgaon. 
In its brushwood eovered slopes are some black stone fpiarrius. 
Neither its flat top nor its sides are cultivated, Jsu'kals and wolves 
infest tho hill and it is occasionally visited by bears. 

Goka'k, 16'' 10' north latitude and 74 ' 53' east longitude*, about 
thirty miles north-east of Holgauiii, with in IHsl a popidation of 
10,205, is a municipal town, the liead-cpiarlers of the (jf»k/ik snb- 
divisiem, famous for its paper and \V(K>d indu.sirit‘s. 'J'lie t/owii lies 
in the lowland betW(*on tlie south bank of the (ihatprabha and 
the low range of hills which ]>revent the river from running south- 
wards. It is walled and has a ditch on the south and wc'st. 'IV# 
the east it is comiiiuu led by a hill with a ruined fort. 'I’ho 1 872 
census showed a population of 12,012 of whom 10,50t} were liindim 
and 2070 Masalrnans. Of lt),3t»7 tho total 1881 population 8700 
w'ero Hindus and 1508 SlusalmanK. Kxcc*pt a few, which are 
thatched or tiled, most of the liou.ses have, inud-nsds. OokAk in 
famous for its paper and >vooden toy making. It was once noted 
for*its cotton and silk weaving, dyeing, and copper and bniss wm k, 
but these industries have declined. Of pa])cr mak(^^M there nnj 
about ten families who make a coarse jiaper usf‘d for envelopes and 
packing purposes known as Gokak paper. Toy making <imploys 
about ten Emilies of Chatris. The materials are the soft light 
wood of the Sfivar or Bombax malabaricum, and a clay which, w^heu 
dry, becomes extremely light. Tho wood cx>nies from tho Bclgaum 
sub-division and the earth is found near Gokak town. • The toys are 
chiefly fruit, vegetable, and animal figures, very exact copies of 
nature. They are sold at the shops of the makers or exported by 
purchasers at l^d. to £3 (1 a. to Rs. 30) each. The toy-nlakers find 
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steady employment, a family’s montlily earnings va^ng from 
£1 to £1 10/r. (Rs. 10-15).^ Besides tfae revenne and police offices of 
the Gokfik sub-division, the town has a municipality, a post office, 
and a subordinate judge^s court. ITie municipality which was 
established in 1853 had in 1882-83 an income of £002 (Rs. 6620) 
chic^fly raised from an octroi and house tax, and an expenditure of 
£020 (|[s. 0200) chiefly spent on sanitation and road repairs. Most 
of the water used in the town comes from the Ghatprabhit There 
are no y)orids but twenty-six wells without steps and nine with 
st(?pH. 'J'lio well w'ater is brackish, and is not used for drinking. 
(Jokiik has a bad name as one of tbe chief local cholera centres and 
about seventy per cent of the municipal revenue is spent on sanita- 
tion.'^ 'JMie dispensary was established in 1807. In 1882 it treated 
fifteen in-j»atieiits and 2552 out-patients at a cost of £144 (Hs, 1440)- 

Tho only ol)j(?c.ts of interest in the town are two mosques and a 
ganjikliihui, and a Jain temple. 

(lokak fort also known as Panchatnigiuld lies on an isolated peak 
b(diiu(l and to the w(*st of Gokak town. The ascent for about 
0()() feet is by a foetpatli an<l the rest of the way by steps. Tho 
fortified top is about a quarter of a mile long from north to south and 
about half a mile broad from east to w(*st. The fort has one gate- 
way, tliriH' teinj)les, a cave, and a reservoir. It is said to have been 
built by Olio of the Adilsluihi kings of Hijapiir (1480-1087). 

'J'he'" Gokak or (\)w Falls* are in north latitude 10® IT and cast 
longitude 7V 50' about 3^ miles riortli-west of Gokdk town about 
two miles soutli-east of tlie irrigation bungalow at Dliupdal and two 
miles *i'ast of Konnur on tbe rigid- bank of the river. The proposed 
Gokiik l{(.»ad station on flic Western Deceaii Railway will bo about 
livt> miles north-west the falls and three miles north of Dliupdal. 

'Jlie Ghatprabha rises south of the Amboli pass on the edge of 
the Saliviulris and Jlows across tlie high land near the Sahyddris in 
a series of Hat steppes with slight falls throughout the trap formation 
and steej) falls through gorges whore it meets sandstone or quartzite 
reeks. After a winding course of about eighty- five miles, during 
wliieli it rec('ives the waters of two largo feeders the Tamraparni 
and ilarankashi, the Ghatprabha takes a mighty leap of 170 feet 
over a sandstone elilT in tho picturesipio gorge of Gokdk. Rxcept 
close to the river the country above the falls is barren and commpn- 
plaec, (^n tho left bank bare tmp hills rise from block soil plains 
iiiid on tlie riglit bank lies a woody plain broken by busby sanastoue 
hills. Below the falls, past tho town of Gokiik, the oountiy for 
miles is a black soil plain sprinkled with habhuL 

111 singular and taking contrast to their dull surroundings are the 
falls whoso bold cliffs and raging torrents load to a still pool and a 
deep winding gorge with rocky sides fringed with the bright green 
‘karniij and'"uie pale feathery bamboo. The falls are horse-shoe- 
shaped with at the crest a greatest flood breadth of 580 feet. Aboye 

' Di'Uila given above i)p. 350-351. - Municipal Report for 1881-82 p.73.' 

* Cwiitribiiiofl by Mr. Jl. 11. Joyucr, C. E. 

^ I'crliapa fi-oui tjo cow and kukku an old Kiinarcse word for a waterf^ , 
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the fall the river is a rapid with a slope of 43' in 2000', the steepest 
part being close above the crest of the falls. Except in its width 
and the colour of its water the general features of the fall, its height, 
shape, and the rapid above, are much like those of Niagara. As 
above the falls the Ghatpmbha has a drainage area of over a thou* 
sand miles, much of it with a very heavy rainfall, the volume of 
water in the July floods is probably greater than that of most of the 
world-famed waterfalls. In the great flood of the 15th of July 1882, 
the highest since 1822 which is said to have been a few feet higher, 
the greatest depth on the crest was twenty feet and the discliargo 
at the falls was 135,700 cubic fei't or 3800 Cons a scesnd.’ With 
the close of the rainy senFon the cpiantity of water rapidly declines. 
In November the average discharge is about 7(K) cubic feet a second, 
in December 250 cubic feet, and in January an average of 170 cubic 
feet or 4-1 tons. 

During the rains the thick reddish b*‘^wn water sweeps far over 
the brink of the cliff and falls with a dull roar which can bo hoard 
for miles.* The broken water and heavy brown sj)ray shoot almost 
to the top of the fall and hide most of it from below or in front. 
The fine spray often rises several hundred feet over the crest of tho 
rocks and, blown by tho wind, falls in heavy showers. During tho 
rains almost a finer sight than the falls is to stand on the water level 
near the crest of the fall, and looking uj) tho sic^ep rapid, to lot tho 
monster waves fill the view to the sky line, raging in wild tumult, 
and, against the mij^lity rocks, dasliing in h diy columns of spray 
with a roar which deadens the <l(*ep bass 4>f the falls. ^Flu^ falls are 
ill greatest beauty between October and December, 'llie water is 
clear, the rockets and spray djizzlo like snow, or, when* the sun is 
low, gleam in brilliant bows, and the pool i.s if lovely green warmed 
by a brownish tint caught from tho ricdi reddish line of the high 
wall-like cliff.s that rise a hundred foot above tlio crest of the fall. 
According to the quantity of water they form two or three si'parato 
falls. One of tho far.s is unbroken tlironghout its de.sc('rit and its 
greater speed contrasts pleasingly with the neighbouring fall Avhich 
is partly broken about half-way down. From tlio cliiTs in places 
through clefts in the rock, gush jots of water eacli keeping down to 
tho pool a fresh green ribbon of water jdants. Flocks of blue rock 
pigeons circle in mid-air almost like butterflies, the face of the rocks 
is*aIivo with little brown red-faced monkeys, and great fish lie bask- 
ing near the surface of the pool. On cither side of the pool are huge 
masses of rock fallen from the crest of the dill and washed to one 
side by the mighty force of tho water. The pool has a greatest 
breadth of about 600 feet and a greatest depth of forty-three feet 
below fair weather and of sixty-five feet below high flood level. 


Plaoeft. 

GokIk* 

lUlh. 


* That if the river ib floo<l represents a mass of water 200 Ac onlinary flow 
d the Thames falling from a height equal to the Utp of the tower of the liomlmy 
High Court. In twenty-onc sccouris the di.Hcharge would funii a volumi; of water 
equal to the mass of the Bombay Secretariat and in une minute woujd fl4»nd threo 
and a half squaro miles one inch deep. Taking, as det4$iTnined by Od^itain Newljold 
in 1844, one-fiftieth of the bulk of the water as clay in suapension, the sediment of 
the river in full flood would in seveDteeu miiiutce form a mass us large os the Secre- 
tariat building. 
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The bed Beenis to be a smooth unbroken layer of hard qua^zite with 
a cross dip of seven degrees about the same as the dip in the layera 
exposed in tho scarp above.^ 

• TIio best views of the falls are obtained by going down a fissuro 
eallcd 1'lio Crack on tlio right bank of the river. As this fissure is 
a joint in layers of rock at about right angles to tho dip of tho 
bed, the sides overhang about 7° from the perpendicular. The 
entrance is about 20U feet frorn^ and in front of, a small hut on the foot 
road to Cokiik 700 to 800 feet from tho large temple of Mahalingf*' 
eslivar in Konnur villago. In passing down the crack there is a 
drop of five or six feet^ then a crawl through a small hole down 
a))out 150 'feet of a rough steep underground passage^ and then 
along the length of tho fissure, which, but for a canopy of leaves and 
creepers, is open to tho sky.- J'he narrow vent ends at the foot of 
the perpendicular scarp. Tho footpath then passes down steep 
Ijroken rocks covered by a bamboo thicket, and tlieu over fiood- 
bhickeucd boulders held together to tho water's edge by tho roots of 
old J'ongaTnia glabra or haranj and 'J'ermiualia tomentostt or matti 
trees. The views on this pathwjiy arc of marvellous beauty. When 
the wntt‘r is low enough, it is possible to enter a cave called the 
Cave of tho Winds about ten feet up the clilf facing the falls. From 
the foot of tiio falls tho cl ill over wliich part of the flood water 
dashes is seen f o overhang its base by about 150 feet. Other good 
vi(^ws may be liad from the toj) of tho cl iff on the left bank, but the 
height of the bank somewhat dwarfs the fall. 

'J’lie g(H)logy of tho neighbourhood is interesting. About two 
iriiles above tho falls tho great Deccan trap area ends and beautiful 
(jiiartzitc sy.ndstoiio begins, Tho sandstone is hero very thin and 
just below the falls^gives place to gneiss. If soundings did not 
show the samo slope in tho bottom of the pqpl as in the beds aboye^ 
tho falls Avould seem to have eatou through tho sandstone into the 
gneiss. The trap outflows might seem to have been the original 
cause of tlio Gokak falls by forcijig tho drainage over the Gok&k 
raugo iustivul of lotting it flow to the north and cast. But Mr. Foote* 
thinks that tlio sandstone scarp must have existed in something like 
its present shape before the pouring out of many, if not of all, the 
Deccan trap flows as he found a remnant of a trap flow lapping the 
base of tho scarp. Below the falls at tho end of the gorge the river ' 
flows between two curious conical hills. The left hill, with a sm^kll 
temple on the top, is called Shringagudd or tho Demons’ Hill, and 
the right hill, at the foot of which lies Gokak town, is called Malik 
Bahobgudd or Malik iSdhcb’s hill from the tomb of a Musalmda 


^ Of a moonlight vici^ of tho falls in December 1822 Mr. Elphiostone wrote : *Whcn 
I reaelioil the ti»p of the fall the softened beauty of the rocks and woods, tha 
stillness of the basin and the deep solitude, only broken by the voice of t^ waters^ 
iiispiri'd me witlicfeeliugs of elevation and delight. The cascade itself appeiured in 
all imaginable crandeur. The up^jer parts were indistinctly seen and the bottoas 
scarce at all. All other objects lay in complete repose, and the cascade sloiie loll tif 
sound and motion, entirely occupied tlie mind. One felt as if in the presence cl # 
superior bein^f and tilled with a reverential and zvbnost auperatitioiis awe.’ ColclNm)w*ji 

^ - Captain Newbold unsttccessfuliy excavated the base of the fissitlb.in the hope of 
tuidiug organic remains. ^ Geological Siu^’ey of Lidia, Memoka 2UI,lKiH LhOks' 
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Saint of that namo which crowns it. Malik Siheb^s hill rises 590 feet 
iibove the Gok&k plain and like Shringa^s hill is of gncissio schist 
with a capping of quartzite conglomerate sandstone on which aro 
perched the remains of a fort and somo ruined buildings. This 
mpping of hard rock by saving the soft schists below from woathor- 
ing has probably made the hill. At tho head of tho rapid which is 
rather more than 2000 feet long is a pool about 1 J miles long. This 
pool, which in parts is over thirty feet deep, has its dry weather 
water surface forty-three feet above tho crest of tho falls. At tho 
beginning of the rapid tho rit^r widens to 1250 feet because it meets 
the crest of an anticlinal axis of the sandstonb beds. The quartzite 
layers of rock here slope towards the falls at an average rate of one 
foot in forty, but as they near tho falls, tho slope becomes much 
steeper with a sharp dip of 7° across tho How of the river. As might 
be expected, the upper of these curved layers is much weakened in 
jointing with the peculiar result that tho river rushing down tlio 
slope with mighty force has tom up and ovorturnod or carried 
away tho4oosc jointed layers at tho top, and tho cross slojio of tho 
layers has intensitied this cfleot so that, except when in llood, tho 
river flows in channels which it has torn till it readied tho more 
solid layers of unjoiiited rock below. Hugo blocks of rock avo 
^ted up a little and tho enormous pressure of tho water drives 
stones underneath tho rocks which act as wedges and keep up tho 
blocks. Another flood comes with auothor lili at the ro(*.k and a 
larger wedge and so the lingo rock is slowly tilted till tlio force of 
the water or even its own weight upsets it. 'J'his rock-tilting may 
be seen in different stages all along tho rapid. The open-jointed top 
layer varies in thickness from six inchoR or one foot to three or four 
feet. Occasionally the surface of a layer is a conglomornto of 
beautiful white and pinky quartz and rounded and angular jicbbles, 
and in places beautiful ripple marks arc well shown on the surfaco 
of the sandstone. Captain Newbold noted that the direction of tho 
ripple marks was usually about S. 25*" W. longitudinally indicating 
the E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction of tho current which caused 
them. He noticed that the ripple marks on tho sandstones of 
Kadapa and Karnul had a generally similar direction. Tho iip- 
beavai and the destruction of the upper layers of rock aro mucli helped 
by the multitude of pot-holes which liave been drilled into tlic rock 
by the churning of stones to which tlie great velocity of tho water 
rushing over uneven surfaces has given a circular motion. The.so 
pot-holes are very numerous and vaiy in breadth from .six or nino 
mohes to seven or eight feet. Tho holes generally got larger as 
they go down for three or four feet when tho water seems to havo 
less swirl and the holes are not often more than about six feet deep. 
Sometimes the unequal hardness of tho rock causes holes of very 
ecoentrio shape and often two or more neighbouring holes have join- 
ted to form fairies' palaces with vaulted roofs. The cT(?ss dip of the 
^yers causing the blocks of stone to tilt across the direction of the 
atieam has probably increased tho number of pot-holes ]>y forming 
baniers and consequently increasing the swirl. The destruction of 
thejrapid appears to go on comparativeljr quickly and the fall must 
Wn muw higher. The eating back must proceed now 
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very slowly as tho greatest force of the water has reached the hard 
and compact layers of rock. Near the foot of the cliff a layer of soft 
Bhal^ sandstone has weathered on t to a great depth in parts and this 
in time mast help to bring down some of the hard layers above.' 

This weathering of the softer layer has farmed a ledge by which 
visitors with cool heads and not easily cowed spirits can pass behind 
the falling w'ater. This ledge is reached by climbing down the left 
bank of the river a little more than a quarter of a mile below the 
fall. About eighty feet above the river bed the path leads back to 
the bjot of the falls close to the foot of the scarp and above the 
heap of enormous boulders by tlio side of the pool. The ledge is 
at iirst of some breadth and some lunght above the water but in 
one ])lace it is only ten feet or less above the water according to the 
BoiiHon. I'owards tlio right bank, with tlin lie of the rock, the ledge 
gradually rises and ns on this side thorp is neither a path to the top 
of the cliff nor to the edge of the pool, the return has to bo made 
back along the l('ft bank, l^oots and soeks and as much clothing 
as ])ossiblo should be taken off; there should bo little or' no wind, 
and ther(‘ .should nev(*r he? eiioiigli water to make the waves wash 
over the low part of the ledge. 'Hu? patlvway caused hy the wearing 
of the soft rock is at iirst high enough or projecting enough to 
stand upright on nml som(?times it runs many feet into the rock. 
At other places it is very narrow and sometimes low. Luckily the 
slope is inwards to tin* nx'k or the pas.-ngo would not he possible as 
it is wet and covered wdth a green slime as slij)j)ery as soap. Most 
of the journey must he done crawling, sometimes even sitting or 
lying. The awful din, the frightful upward blasts of icy wind, the 
deluges of >vater, the seething roai ing waves below, the blinding 
spray, the darkness, and the knowdedgo that a slip is sure and 
sudden death eomhino to make the passage a terrifying ordeal. 
When litth? water passes over the fall, the danger is slight, but in 
flooils, w'heii lh(? ledge is partly below the level of the pool, the 
journey is impossible. 

The lowest ili]) in the lip of the falls, over which water flows even 
iu the hot wcnitlier, is almost exactly 170 feet above the summer 
level of the jiool below and 10 U feet above mean sea level. The 
greatest height of the cliff over which Hood water is sometimes hurled 
is about 200 feet. The side cliff’s of the jk)u1 rise about 100 feet 
(.vor the lip of the falls. In early cold weather mornings the oolumn 
of spray can he seen rising 200 feet or 300 feet above the fall. 

The pooj)le hold the fall in great awe. They say that much of the 
w earing and cutting of the rock is the w’ork of the Pdndav brothers* 
The large Lingayat temple of Mahalingoshvar on the right bank is 
held in high houou% and, at certain times, numbers come from the 


' Of this alial^lmnd CapUia NowMd wrote : * The lower portions of the 
nrp interstratitied with layers of shale whose softness aids the undermining. TheiS 
shales are of a imrpliah brown and yellowish broa*n with minute apanglM of mica 
clissemiuatcil ana between the lamina routaiu incriistationa of oommon alum ( vw lpha#a '7 
of ahiuiiun). !Rhe lUum is earthy and impure and sometimea has a 
surfiM^e roseinhliiig the alum iuerustatious in the ferroginona abalea creating the 
copiicr muiuitain near BeUri. It is foniid in conaiderma qnantitiea in Ilia 
cave at the foot of the laUc.' denoud Bengal AaiatkSocaetiy, XIV. 372 ; v 
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cpuntry round "to worship and bathe in the pot- holes and enjoy a 
itajf religious picnic. Some of the lower orders hold the falls in 
great dread. ' Awful demons live in a temple at the bottom of the 
pool, whose waters abound in enormous and fierce crocodiles. 

The river banks on each sido of the fall have long been a chosen 
site for temples. The earliest buildings have probably disappeared. 
Even of those from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, only 
fragments are left on the steep slope of theiiortli bank (»f the river, 
overgrown by prickly pear and other thorn bushes. On the south 
or right bank of the river, reached by a flight of fifttH'ii steps, is the 
large temple of MahdliiJgeshvur (70'x 12). ft is a phi in stnietnre 
with eight porches, each of which has three pillars, with a row of 
single pairs inside. The is built of largo stones, and Mio 

ceilings are fiat. Four p'*’iirs tlie centre of the hnll or mmnhip 
are 8' 9^^ exclusive o ' < lo leackols, and have square bastes, 

octagonal mouldings, then a s(«iiare plain block, rouml \w*k ami 
capital, and a square abacus, 'riio pillai^s of the porches have round 
smooth shitfts. The bi-ackets of the cajiitals have? the cr^hra oriia merit . 
On each sido of the door leading into the ant(»clianil)er is a 
perforated p^iuel. On the door posts door-keepers with four hands 
nold the trident or trishul and tlio drum or danirii, 4Vo smaller 
door-keepers bear the mace and fruit and on the walls bt^hind 
them is Kartiksvarni on the right and perhaps Krahrna with a niaco 
in his right hand on the left. The shrine door is plain and the back 
of the hall or maudnp has been repaired since thcj temple was built. 
The outside of the roof is much injured. In the east porch is a 
long inscription in Old Kaimreso cliara<*ters, but so l>esni(ViriHl with 

E aint that parts of it cannot be read. 'J'he date, which app(«nrs to 
0 about 1 153, is etfaced, but the inscription belongs to the sevnmth 
Batta chief Kartavirya HI. (1143-1 lt»4). Another inscription in 
one of the temples is dated 10tS7 {S/tu/c 1009 PraJdiava. Nurnratfiara) 
and belongs to the fifth ^iatta chief Kanuukaira il. (1082- 10!)0). 

On the east opposite the shrine is anotluT temple with four square 
old looking columns inside and four perfectly plain shafts in front. 
Behind the second pair of columns at the entrance to an open 
fronted antechamljer to the shrine arc two pillars of tli(3 usual 
broken square form. The door to the shrine is somewhat elaborately 
carved with two male and twro female figures below on the posts. On 
thestep are two conch shells forming the bud of a flfiwer as in Vaishnav 
temples and in Jain temples of NcminAtb the twenty-HecondfirfJiankfir. 
The shrine contains a liny. Behind the door are large holes for a 
massive bar and the walls are of great thickness. On the east side 
is a abelf and below it is the water conduit. The fiillars are idl 
single blocks and the temple appears much older than that now 
m use. Behind this temple is a small shrine facing east with anto- 
ebamber and porch about six feet high inside. The shfine door is 
t^teEolly carved and has , a Ganpati on the lintel, ^t has square 
pflJsars* The outside walls have fallen away. South of this and facing 
UpHb is another apparently very old shrine. It has four piUars in the 
veranda with pilasters and two columns in Wis. Tlie 
ttinple is bn the model of a Buddhist cave, and though the walls 
Be0-7r‘ 
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lubTe been rebailt in more modem times^ it appears to be a fragtnmt 
of one of the earliest 6ok4k temples. The^attem of the temple ; 
door is peculiarly like the cave pattern. To the west of this ireijr 
old temple is a neat little temple, ruined in front. It is perhaps tiie 
most modern of the group and has four columns inside the halb of 
the same style as the Mah^lingeshvar temple but more eleg^t. 
The screen has four squarecolumns and two pilasters. The antechamber 
has two small pillars in front. The shrine door is very neat bat 
without animal figures. The floors of the shrine and antechamber 
hav(3 been recently dug in search of t^’casare. To the west of the 
Mahdlingeshvar t(3mple aro the remains of another smaller temple. 
On the opposite or north side of the river are five or six ruined tem« 

I lies. From iho crest of the rock 182 rock cut-steps lead to the river 
K^d before it flows ovor the fall. At the bottom of the steps is a 
little temple to llasav of which only tlio shrine and the entrance 
remain. Over the porch or antechamber to the shrine is a carved 
slab, in the centre of which 48 Kali with a crooked swftrd, heavy ear- 
rings, a heavy chain over the brow instead of the usual skuP necklace. 
In her hands she holds a shield a human head and a macc or sceptre. 
At her left foot is a figure on a dog and at her right foot one beating a 
drum. The next coinpartincut near iho shrine has a dancing four- 
armed Devi with smaller flgun*s on each side. In the corner com- 
partiueTit to the right is (lanpati. On the compartment to the right 
a woman with a strap across her bosom, seizes a smaller woman by 
the hair; below is a dog and a sheep. In the front compartments 
aro throe dancing women, one with a strap across her breasts; and 
with these arc other smaller figures in the same compartments. On 
the east side compartment is a figure of tbo Yardh or boar incarna- 
tiou of Vishnu with largo breasts and a small figure on an animal ; and 
in the last or comer coiu{)artment is a dancing Devi with four arms, 
straps, and small figures below. On the lintelis Shiv or Vishnu with 
Pdrvutior Lnkshmi seated on his knee. Loose slabs lie about, represenfr 
ingtlio same pair, and a three-faced Brahma. Higher up the hill ai*e 
fragments of four other temples in the same style but entirely mined. 
Beside them is a much larger temple, surrounded by prickly pear 
aiul partially filled with earth, and almost unbearably infestea by 
bats. M'ho pillars arc srpmre like the pillars of the older temple on 
the north side, but the tt»rus of the capital is circular. It has 
been a triple temple facing south and directly opposite the larger 
temple on the other side with the falls in a lino betw'een. Furmer 
east is a smaller temple, not over six foot high, with four plain 
columns in the hall ami pilasters with two columns in antis in mnt!. 
The antechamber and shrine are small and the walls are thin^ being 
formed of large slabs set on edge. No sculptures are left to ahp^ 
the sect to which the temple belongeil. W^st of these is a 
ment of another, about five feet high, ])lain, with two square pilh^r^ 
The Markandeya rises in a spur of the Sahyidris about forty miles 
west of Belgaum, and after a course of sixty or seventy miles meete 
the Ohatprabha just below tbo Gokak gorge, immediatelj above tbo 
town of (mkiik. About a mile above the meeting the Hirkaitdeya 
loaves the range of sandstone hills by a rocky ctosni tj^liose brOadfli 
at over 100 feet above iho stream is only 420 fert, seveii 
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iUlei above this rooky chasm the river rnna through a remarkably 
l^taresqoe gorge. The entrance of the gorge is about two miles from 
OokAk camp. From the entrance a footway leads over the rocks at 
the base of the cliffs on the right bank of tho river a few miles up 
the gorge to much frequented temples of Malappa and Nirvanappa. 
The way to these shrines leads through one of the most beautiful 

S ots in the Deccan. The Markandeya tumbles and rushes over and 
rough gray gneiss rocks. Above on cither side from 300 to 450 
feet above the river, their bases often starting from tho water’s edge, 
tower bright red sandstone diffa contrasting beautifully with the 
steep green wooded slopes below. The river is in places over- 
shadowed by trees. In others it spreads over golden sands, or falls 
in miniature cascades through grny and ruddy boulders. Still 
glassy pools reflect tho bright grccn-]eav(‘d karmij and the white- 
stemmed fnaiti with the red rocks high above.^ But for stray wild- 
date palms tho scenery would be much like parts of North Wales. 

The earliest mention of Gokak is prdbably as Uokfige in an in- 
scription (ff 1047 which mentions Akkddevi the aunt of tho Western 
Ch&Iukya king Somoshvar I. (1042-1008) as laying siege to the fort 
5f GokAge.* In 1685 Gok>ik is mentioned as a town of note and 
the head-quarters of a district or sarkdr that surrendered to the 
Moghals.^ In 1719 Gokilk was among tho territory inchided in 
ShAhu’s own rule or svantj} Some time between 1719 and 1754 
GokAk fell to the Sivanur Nawilbs who built the moscpio and Gauji- 
khAna which overhang tho river. In February I751< GokAk was 
taken by the Peshwa.* In 1778 Gokak was occupied by Irap(>n 
the Eittur but in 1779 it wjis reconquered for the Peshwa 

by ParshurAm Bhaii Patvardhan who took the Jesdi prisoner. The 
GokAk sub-division then continued to belong to tho Peshwa till 
1783 when it was given in military grant or snraiijdrn to tho 
Patvardhans at^an estimated yearly revenue of £981 1 (Kh. 98,110). 
In a Maratha revenue statement prepared about 1789 GokAk 
appears under the Assimuagar or Bah^gaon mrkar as the head-quarters 
of a pargana or sub-Jivision with a yearly revenue of £1125 
(Bs. 11,250).* In 1790 Captain Moor described Gokak as a town of 
considerable extent and trading importance pleasantly situated on 
the eadtorn acclivity of a hill. On tho north tho town was watered 
by the Ghatprabha which had deep water immediately opposite 
to tbe town but could be well forded about a quarter of a mile to 
the east. The town was enclosed by a wall and ditch on the ea.st 
and south, and to the west it was commanded by a hill with a ruined 
fort. The river bank had another fortification which with the town 
^V6 a pleasant view from the opposite side but was not of much 
strength. The town had a large cotton and silk weaving industry.^ 
Mai jor Price, whose Memoirs of the Early Life and Services of a 
'Field Officer were published by Major Moor in 1839, visited GokAk 
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^ maUi Terminalia toiiientosa. 

*Fke4’s Xtosme Dvnssties. 45, •* 

. * Oims's flivtonadFragneati, 144 ; Sioket’ BelgMim, 4X 

47. 'Htokes' Belgaum, 49. 

* WiriSf't of the MsrtUhds, 945. ' Moor’s Narrative, 260* 261. 
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in 1790 , and describes it; as, next to Miraj and perhaps Tdagaon^ hj 
far the roost considerable toi/vii he had seen in the country. The 
walls and dwelling-houses were built of sun-dried clay with more 
lhan ordinary neatness and regularity. Next to Bilgi in North 
Kdnara Gokak was the neatest and most cleanly town Major Price 
had seen. It had a large manufacture of women's robes, turbans, 
and shonldcrcIothB or (hfpctMfi. The fort to which the town formed 
a prJhi was of sorno size and lay along the south bank of the Ghat- 
prablia. Hound the fort were vestiges of a useless ditch. A castle^ 
if it deserved the name, lay on a conicaKlooking hill west of the town.^ 
In 1797 the Kollulpur chief forced Gokak to pay hiifi a tribute of 
.t 12,000 (Ifa. 1,20,000). In the Third Mavatlia War Munro reached 
(iokfik on the 7th of March 1818 and crossing the Ghatprabha 
advanced to Pachliapur.*^ In 18o(> on the death without heirs of 
Govindrav l\itvardhan of Tfisgaon Gokak town and sub-division 
lfi]).sed to the llritisli Oovernineiit.'* During the two years ending 
I8.*]S, when the <piestion of- the civil hoad-qnarters of the Belgaum 
district was under discmssioii, Gokak was one of five towna proposed 
and at one time was all but chosen.^ Jn 1850 Sir George Wingate 
estimated the value of the yearly exports of Gokjik cotton fabrics at 
<110,500 (Its. 1,05,000). In the 1870-77 famine the weaving and 
dyeing sulTert'd s(‘ver(‘ly and largo numlx'rs of the weavers either 
left or died. In 1881 (iokak town is mentioned as owing its impor- 
tnaiice to the manufacture of cotton cloth for which it had 420 looms. 
Women's robes and waistclotlis varying in price from 2$. iid. to £2, 
(Hs. 11-20) wer(' made ami exported, tlu' richer kinds to Rijapur. 
Kolhapur and Miraj, and the inferior sorts below the Sahyadris by 
ilic! Plionda pass v/Ikto they were much used by the poorer dosses 
of the coast popnlatirm.’' 

Golihalli, about one mile south I'f Bidi, has temples of Kalme- 
slivar, Handing, and Siddhaling. Near the Kalmeshvar temple 
is an insi*ription which appears to record a grant made by one of the 
Kiiilambas as an umbn*lonl (»f the Western Chalukya king Someshvar 
III. or Rhiilokinalla (1120-1180).*’ Just outside the village is 
anotluT inscription ou a stone iu front of a small temple of Basava. 
At the top of the stone are emblems. In the centre is a shrine 
with a liny in its case or sMtunkhn and a worshipper. To the left 
is a figure of Basav with the sun above it, and to the right a eow 
and a r.df with a crookisl knife above them and above the knife, the 
moon. Ilie inscription is dated in the finirtecnth seventeenth and 
twenty-sixth years of the Goa Kadamba chief Pcrmitdi (1 147-1175), 
who is described as goveniiug the Koukan Nine-hundred, the Pala- 
sige or Ilalsi Twelve -thoiisniid, and the Velugr&m or Belgaum 
Seventy, and as ruling happily at his capital of Gove or Goa. . 


> Stokes' .59 ; Memoirs, 211-212. - Stokes' Belgsam, 74, 

Stokes’ Boij^Auni, 87. The UokiUL sub-division was a noted resort of tUeves sad 
plunderers. Ditto. * 8t<tkos' Belgaum, 86. 

Survg^ t^perintendent's Letter 47 of 1881 and Survey Coinmissuuier|t 

" tlounial Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, IX. 263; Fteet's 
Dynasties, 52. . 
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It' records the grant of land and cash endowments to a temple of 
HemmeshTar in the district of Kirusampgddi.^ 

Qlldalgi village, nine miles north of Athni, is noted for two 
langAyat spirit-scaring Kadsidh and PAdsidh. The jxtsou 

possessed with a spirit is brought before the go<ls on three no-moon 
nights one after another. Every tiiro he is brought the possessed 
person cries out bitterly as thoiif^h beaten and snys ' 1 will go, 
I will go.* The spirit is believed to leave the patient on the third 
no*moon visit. 

Halsi, or Halasige, iu^tho Buli sub>di\ision about ton miles 
south-east of Kiuinapur, with in IMS I apopn)ai>on of ‘2M)0, is an old 
town, the chief capital of the Eiirly Kadanilms (a.d. 5(K)) and a 
minor capital of the Goa KtMlarnbas (J)8()- 1250). IMio town has no 
manufactures and no trade except in ricean<l plantaitis. Ibilsi has 
three large temples two, Vainhuarsiniirs and hnvarneshvnr’s in the 
town and the third lla.»reshvar*s on a hill about two juilos to the west. 
Vardhnarsimh^s is an o'd Vuishiiav temple (00' x 54') ascribc'd to 
Jakhandchiirya. Suvanieshvar’sisa goodsized biiildirigoiil of repair. 
Soroeshvar's is a small temple on the hill with a saered pool. 1'ho 
temple is held in great local veneration niul a Soma sacrilic'o was 
performed l»ere as late as a])out 1H70. The sjicril’ce lash'd about 
ton days and was attended by about 2000 pcTsons. A yearly fair 
is held at the temple ou the full-rnoon of A'slnriii or Septernbor- 
Octobor W’hon about 2000 peo])le assemble. O.i the fiill-rnoori of 
Kdrlik or November, the palamiiiin oi Vuralinarsimh is curried t > 
the temple of Rameshvar attended by about 500 persf)ns, lu the 
tomplo of Varahugrrsimli, on a st mo tal>l(»t about h'li f(M?t high 
by th ree feOi broad, is an inscription. For a thinl from the top 
the tablet is covered with a large sculpture re]))H'S(*ntiug Narsimli, 
Lakshmi, and other figures, I’lie inscription covers an ccpinl pfu’tion 
in the middle and the rest of the stom* is blenk. writing 

extends over .sixty lines in Uvo parts recording two diiTerimt gilts in 
different years. ^J*he first part of lhirty-.six lines bi'ars date. 'Diunsday 
the new moon of or June- July in the year 1270 of the 

Kali age (a.d. 1169). It records the gift, l>y the sixth Goa Ka<lamba 
king Permddi or Shivchitt (1 147-1175), of Sindvulli village in the 
K&Igiri subdivision of the Falsi or Halsi district,- for the perfonnanco 
in the rites of the holy Narsirnh whose shrine had boon established 
of the pure city of Palsi or Halsi by Matayogi who had pmctistul 
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^ The details of the grant are : In the fourteenth year, 8oine rice laiirl, a flower 
garden near the king's lietel plantation, two houseii, a nionastcry, a Iiouhc vi hert; jars 
are made, a mdna or four of oil for every oil mill he fh*vot<jd to the 
lamp! and a farther quantity of oil from all the oil mills in the village. T)m: clonor of 
this gnat is the king's dandnduak or head of the police. I'he gr.iiti niiole in the 
seventeenth yew is lost but the donors are given as the mercliantM of one villui'o and 
the people of nine villages, thirty -six travelling merchants, some head merchants, 
some baaketniakerB and cultivators. The twenty -sixth vear grant rco.rdK the ifift of 
a tndl at the rate of twenty for every ]oa4lod cart. The donors are the nieretiants 
of the four towns which constitute the district of KiruBampgAdi. ^•lonnial Ikmihay 
Branch Boyal Asiatic Society, IX. 3Q0-403L Dr. BurgcHs (UstM, 4.3) notes another 
KAdmnba grant at OoHhalli dated Kaliyuga 4283 or a.i>. 1 JSl, 

L f fimnad Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, IS. 2(>2. 278 284. For the 
uterchuige of p and h in KAnarese see Riee's Mysore, 1. 395. The K4l^iri mentioned 
Ip tkis inscription, which has not lieen identifie<l, nuiy Ijc Ptolemy’s (a.i>. 150)KalligeriB 
whl<di seems to have belonged to ibis part of the country. 
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contomplation by £aith| knowledge, and action.^ The latter mit of 
twenty*four lines is dated Thursday the twelfth of the bright half of 
Mdgh or January-Fobruary in the year 4272 (a.d. 1171) of the Kali 
ago.^ It records the gift by Vishniichitt (1147-1173) the younger 
brother of, and joint mlcr with, Shivchitt of thirteen fields in Bhdlak 
village in the Kalgcri subdivision in the Palsi or Halsi district, for the 
proper pi^rformance of the worship of the god Narsimh.* About 1860 
in a small rnouiid close to a small well called Chakratirth, on the 
Nandgad road about three miles north of Halsi six copper-plates 
wero found. The coppcr-platcs which ^vary from three to five sheets 
in one act, and, in size, from 8 J" to long by 2^"^ to 1 broad, are 
all in the Sanskrit language and in the Western India Buddhist Cave- 
at phabet characters* notyot developed into the Old Kauarcse character. 
All record grants of an old dynasty of Kadamba kings whose capitals 
wore nt Banavasi and Halsi and who were Jains by faith. The 
exact date of th^*se early Kadamba kings cannot be fixed as the 
phites contain no reference tq any known era. From the typo of the 
alphabet, and the allusions whifdi they contain to con^mporary 
events, the plates may bo assigned to about the fifth century after 
Christ. Almost all the plates begin and end with a Jain salutation. 
Kxcopt on© which records a gift of land to a private person, all record 
gifts of land or villagiiS in furtherance of the Jain religion. Five of the 
plates tnention Palashika or Halsi, and one records the building of a 
J nil! temple at Halsi. Four plates record gi*auts of land and three 
record grants of villages. Besides these seven an eighth copper-plate 
in four massive shoots was found at Halsi. It belongs to the Goa 
Kddanibas. h.nd h<as,on its seal, the representatiou of a Narsiroh with 
the words Shri-Vira-Jayakeshi Malavarm&ri. The plate records that 
on 'riiursday the twelfth of the bright half of Ohaitra in the year 
4288 of tho Kali ago (a.d. 1180), an imago of Vardhdev was mode 
to bo sot in front of Narsimh in tlio centre of tho village of Paldshika, 
and that a village was gnintod to it by tho seventh Goa Kddamba 
king Jaykoshi 111, (11 75 -1188).*’^ 


’ Tho initial date of the Kali age is the spring ccjuinoz of B.c. 3102. Twult^n 
Anti ' 1 wary, y. 1,52, 

^ Thu original lias 4270 hy a mistake of the engraver who merely copied the year 
of tho flret part, notwithstanding that he put the right cycle year two year* bter 
than thu cycle year of the limit part. 

^ At tho end of tlie inscription is the following curious record : Among the thiuefl 
of the twelve Hnlhuians one shiire was aciiiiireff hy Narsimh. All the omamentVof 
Narsimh purchased with live hundred gohl niMtis were deposited in the house of 
the Vaishiiav IVlmanAhh, and were stolcu by him. When the time for putting on 
the ornaments airivod, king .Taykeshidev (father of the biothera Shiv^tt 
Vishniichitt) found out the theft, took away the Vaishnav's three shares in the viUiM 
of SaiiHiat and gave the three shares worth five hundred niMoM to Narsimh. At the 
time of the coosecration of Narsimh two fields w'cre given by a banker Uving ill the 
city of Panas (Halsi r). A Vaishnav named Dugjan gave a flower garden ontaido 
the A-iila^e and one Vrishabh of ChintogirivSli gave a flower garden inude the village. 
King Shivchitt gave a plantation of betel imlms inside the village. Some fuepeouEla 
iiierchauts also « gave a contribution. The wise man Shaukarfirya had thin miHiiu 
oil the stone having seen it on a copper plate,’ Journal Bomhav Brsn^h ttourf 
Asiatic SiHjiotv. IX. 280-231, 284-286. ^ JWfw 

* Comiiare Bombay Gaeetteer, XVI. 607-610; Archseoloeical Snrvev of Wertem 
India H . Pl«tr^ XLIV.-LX. 

” .Tonmal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 230, 241 -246; FloeVf IfUnilun 
Dynasties, 93, ’ 
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Halsi, called Faldshika Palasliika Palshi and Ehdasige in inscrip- 
tions, 18 an old town and was one of the capitals of a dynasty of 
Eadimba kings in the fifth century. A Jain temple at Halsi was 
built by one of these kings and pious countrymen and citizens wore 
ordained by the king to worship Jinendra. During the eleventli 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Halsi was a minor capital of a 
dynasty of Ed^dambas whose chief city was Goa (980-1 260) . During 
their rule the still existing temple of Narsiinh was built about 
1170 and a small temple of Var&h afterwards added about 1185.^ 

BEnnikeri village, abou(t four miles north-west of Sampgaon, 
with in 1872 a population of 1608 and in 18S1 of 490, has an old 
plain Jain temple of Brahmadev. The village has an inacription of 
the Ratta kings of Saundatti and Uelgaum (875-1250) on a stone 
tablet bearing date 1208. The inscription is of the sixteenth 
Ratta chief Lakshmidevl. and speaks of him as a descendant of the 
R^htraknta king Krishna* 1 1 (875-901). This is the first inscription 
which mentions that the" capital of tile Kiittas was moved from 
Sugandhvati or Saundatti to Yenugnim or Belgauin and that in 
addition to the Kundi Throe-thousand they also possessed the 
Venngr&m Seventy,* 

HiiTiBkumblii Hill* about 325 feet above the plain, lies about 
eight miles east of Saundatti. It is a steep flat-topped hill covered 
with brushwood and prickly pear, and climbed by a footpath. On 
the top are two small mosques and a hut with a resident JVIusalmAii 
family in charge of the mosques. Wild hog and pauthers occasionally 
visit the hill. 

Hittalmardi Hill, near Kulavli village, stands eighteen miles 
south-east of Sainpgaon, on a brushwood covered slope. A pass in 
the hill, chiefly used for grain carts leads to Kittur and Aliidvar. 
The lop is tilled with millet and rice by Hindus aud Musalmdus 
who live in temporary huts during tho rainy season. 

Hukeri, in 16® 13' north latitude and 74*" 40' cast longitude, 
about fifteen miles sc uth of Chikodi, is the head-quarters of tho 
Hukeri petty division, with in 1872 a population of 5365 and in 
1881 of 5523. The town stands on the east bank ol a largo water- 
cornrse which flows into the Hirankeshi a feeder of the Ghatprabha. 
Hukeri has the offices of the petty divisional officer or mahdlhari, 
of the chief constable, a post office, and two schools one anglo- 
v^acnlar and tho other private. A municipality was established 
iiil854 but abolished in 1 864 as the income did not pay the expenses. 
A weekly market is hold on Mondays, when chillies gram and 
mp lw sflAH come from the neighbouring villages and rice is brought 
from Ajre in Kolh&pur, about twenty-five miles to tho west, by 
Masalmdns. From Hukori molasses and hemp go to Rdjapur 

in and chillies to Belgaum. The only manufactures are 

eoMFM MMdcfiloth robes for women and cheap blankets. Trade is 
brakesii daring Febrnary liarch and April. Besides dorcral tombs 
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> 6ee i^ve p. 666. * FUeCt Ktoarese Pyoastiei, 82. 
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and rained water chaunolM the only objects of interest in the town are 
two mosques called the Gajbara SAheb's and the Chini ghwnat now 
used as iodj^ng hou. es by European officers visiting the town. 
Gajbara Suheb^s mosque on rising ground to the east of Hukeri 
near the Ook;lk road was built about 1498 by Keta Gauda a de^ 
of Nandi village about five miles north of Chikodi. The Chini 
ghumat, which is the only building bi the district on which painted 
tiles are used Jis an ornament, and the Kadam Rasul mosque near it 
were built by Rustam Zamuii (1GJG-10G7) a Bijiipur. officer. In his 
time alto wu.s built Jinothcr mosfjue bocide the road near the great 
dome and the small Unub and well close by. An inscription on the 
wcdl 's a pjvs.sago IVotn the Kunin.^ A yearly fair or nras in honour 
of the two ghnuiuia is held for two days in February. From two to 
three tliousand jioople come and a little trafficking is done in 
8we(?tnieat« and ironware. 

Th(* earliest known mention of Hukeri is in 1327 when Hukeri 
and Raybag np])ear as the Belgaurn towns where, on his conquest 
of the Karmitak, the emperor Muhauimad Tughlik (1825-1351) 
stationi'd olUciTs.*^ In 13 17 filename of the A/a/V of Hukeri occurs 
in the list of tlu^ now nobility or Amir Jmlidaa whom the emperor 
summoned to Daulatabad and who revolted.’^ About 1500 Hukeri 
and its neighbourhood were in eliarge of Fateh Bahadur a captain 
of one thou.sand horse.”* Ju 1502 Yusuf Adil ShAh jealous of his 
growing jiower took ilie Bijapur command from Kin-ul-mulk GiUni 
and reducml lii.s jio.s.sossiou.s to the districts of Hukeri and Belgaum, 
During his rule, wliieh lasted for tlie forty-throe years ending 1546, 
Kin-ul-mulk (Maui built the Hukeri fort and palace aqueducts 
and ci.sterns ard the largest of the Hukeri tombs.** In 1542 Ein-ul- 
niulk joined Biirhan Ni/.ani of Ahmadnngar against Bijapiir, but 
rejoiiuid Rijapur service on Burhtin's defeat and was rewarded by 
llirahim Slulh with the estate of Kittur.® Ein-ul-innlk was succeeded 
ill the Ilnkeri command hy his brother F’ateh Miilk (1547-1568) in 
whose time a third tomb to the east was built." The successors of 
Fatoli Mulk in the Bijaper command were two BijApur officers 
Jlandulla Khan in 15G9 and his son Rustam Zanuiu in 1616. Rustam 
built the Chini ghmat and the Kadam Rasul mosque near it, planted- 
a garden around, and built a well. On Rustam's promotion to 
Aliraj, Hukeri vith Kolhapur was given to one Abdul Kharid. 
Kharid was dethroned by the Raja of I'anhala, died in 1C48, and,an 
attempt t.o scouro the succession for a surviving son &ile(L® 
From 1GG8 to 1G8G Hukeii is said to have lx»en hold by InduiAv 
Glulrpuro.® During the distiirlx'd times of fcJhivilji's plundering raids 
(1664- 1G80) thcllukori desdi seems to have fairly established his 


1 Stokoa’ Bclg&um, 22-23, 39. " Stokes’ Belgaum, U. 

^ Briggs' Feri^ita, 1. 437. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 23, 

> The small tomb to the loft of the largest tomb was built in 1616 by Sin’s bfOtlMi^ 
Si-if Khiin. * Briggs* Ferishta, 111. 90-92. 

" Stokes' Bpl^.*ium. 23. No momimcnts arc now to be found in the tombs. Xhey 
ina^ have been dostroyed or the three boilics may have been taken for burial to Bij4pur» 

^ Moor's Nairative, 14 - 15. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. 
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S ower. He renounced allegianco to BijApur, assumed the iiidepcn- 

enif title of estateholder or samathi'mik, and by frequent ourroar.h- 
'Vients gained a firm hold over his district. On tho Mogiial 
destmction of Bijsipur in 1687 Hukcri was the only part of Bolgauni* 
i^t remained to the Manitluls^ and it continued to bo held by an 
independent demi tho ancestor of tho present Vonhtinurikar. In 
1768 MAdhavrao the fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1 772) reduced tho Hukeri 
desdif and, with other parts of tlio Karndtak, 'handed his district 
to the Kolhdpnr chief on condition of receiving a yearly present or 
nazar of ii50,000 (Rs. In 1 7<»f> Madliavrao IVshwa, 

enraged by the continual inroads of Kolb;q>ut' niaraiidcrs, deprived 
'Kollidpur of llukori and in 1770 iqipointed a tnainlat?lar of his 
own.® In 1701 Captain M.mr found Hukcri a poor town with a 
poor Musalnidn p<»pulalion. It ladongcd to Parsbuniin Uliaii and 
bore clear traces of furnicr grcntiioss. ( aptaiii Moor notes it s t.onibs, 
three of them of superior \v<»rknianship. and s('vcnvl wi lls and 
cisterns.^ In ISOI Hnlu'ri with the ( 'hik»vli and Mm noli siib-divisions 
wore given by the Pcsbwa to tho Nipjini i(r.</n in row:ird for ludp 
rendered to (.jcncral Wollcshw.* In 1N27 (Viplain (’hini^s in)l.icos 
Hukeri on the Poona- IJolnauiu road boh>nging to Kidhapiir, with 
800 houses, twenty shops, and an aquotluct. 

Hull, about five miles ca^l of Saiindalti, witli in 1 '^’72 a. popnlaiioii 
of 2118 and in 18SI of 12‘J!h is an i»ld pl.ir i* with ((*im)»Ios and 
inscriptions. The chief (d)jeet of interost in tin* vill.igo is a hiiml- 
Borno but ruined tofnjdo of r\inrhlinL»'dcv originallv a Jain httrJ! , 
The touaple is in three parts a largo out4*r inany-eornered hall or 
mandap (oTx 10'} with three porclies and tw(‘iity-tw(* pillars, four 
of tho pillars in a cmitral gp»up, twelve round the^'(!,ainl two at each 
of tho porches, 'fhe outer hall leads to an iniu*r hall (11' 0" x 2o') 
with a triple shrine at llio back and one at caeh side. 1’ho tlimi 
figures, corresponding to the tignres ofCianjaiti ov<*r the slirine doors 
of a Shaivite temple, have been bewn off all the lintels excejit that 
over the entrance to the shrine at the south end which lias the finest 
door. The temple faces east and has on two <d’ it.s out (a* hall {iillars 
K&narese inscriptions probably written when the tcrnide came to 
be used by Lingdyats. Except in some compartments with carvcsl 
fotuaes the roofs are plain. The temple probably belongs to about 
A.l>. 1100« At the foot of the hill to the north of tho villago 
ifi » gproup of temples in ruins, probably of about tho saino ag(». 
One of these, built of hard compact bluish stone, liji.s a hall about 
forty*three feet from north to south. The four central pillars, except 
the snake on tho brdeket, are .similar to those at Jlelgaiiin,''* 'J'ho 
short pillars on the screen are of different forms, .some six-sidcnl 
some eight-sided and .some round. The door of the shrine is of 
porphyry richly carved, and, on tho lintel is Shri or Lakshmi with 
elephants pouring water over her. Standing against tho ruins 
of an old temple close by, is a large inscription, in g^^>d pnjserv- 
ation. All round are fragments of buildings with pillars of tho 


* StokeB* BttlsMiinL.52. * Stoke«* Belgaum, 52. ’ Moor*» Narrative, 14 

Belgaum, 70. ‘See above Jklgaum, pp. 589-540. 
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plainest and rouf^bcst style, slabs of granite and porphyry 
carved stones, and fragments of inscriptions. Below this ruinea 
temple is a pond to the nortli of which is a temple with an inscription 
•in tho west wall with a figure of Vishnu resting on his cobra* 
Over the slirino door is Ljik.shmi with elcphiiuts. On the west 
side of the jioihI riro several shrines. Tho most southerly is the 
anteeliainlx'r and shrine of a teniplo with a standing figure on tho 
lintel of Ihe door. I'lio next luis a higlily carved door with 
Iho usual figure on the lintel. To the north of this is another shrine 
witli six pillars of the hall still left,* with figures carved in high 
relief round tlunr l)&s(*s.^ 'I’heso figures are now defaced. The 
antecliainlH^r has had two small pillars in front one still standing and 
tliere ani trac(‘S of a screen hotwixni tho middle pair. Except a 
Jutus eurvc'd in ilui roof of tluj hall tho roofs are flat. Two niches, 
which j)r<jl)al)ly h(?ld inscriptions, are em])t 3 \ ^J’his temple bears 
clear marks of wilful destriujt i(»n. ^fo llle^\est of those, overgrown 
with prickly peur, is an ohhshrlno with a small open liall. The door 
from the (Uiter linll to the inner and larger hull is richly curved with 
a wonderful vari(‘ty of twined eohras. Norih-west from this is 
a inodcM’ii sliriiu' willi a remarkable snake tignve. Carved slabs lie 
about or are Imlli. into lli(‘ surrounding walls, soinc! in slaty stono 
wilh very spirited Vai^hnav carving'^. 10ast-soiilli-(*ast from tho 
jKuid, on a inonml, isanothi r ti'inplo wilh a round hall. The outsido 
is })lain and tlu* door of the sliri'ie lias lines of dancers and Nfiga 
figures. InsiJo tliert' is a Lingavut inscription, a curious Ndga 
figure*, and a (lanpati probably bnmght from some other temple. 
Of tlinie inseriplious at f iiili two belong to tho reigns of the Western 
Chalukya kings Vikraimlditya V. (1018- 1042) and Someshvar IL 
(10(i.S-iu7o) and oneto the Kuluchuri Ibjjala (11 5(5- 1 l(i7).- 

In IS'1‘2 lluli fort is described as an oblong stone fort (150' X 100^) 
on ilu' soulli edge of a small range of hills north of aiul (»v"erlooking 
the town and about 2(K) fi*et above the jilaiu. Its defences cousistou 
of circular stone bastions at tin' angles connect(‘d by curtains vary^ 
ing in height from twenty-two to thirty-throe feet and containing a 
ramjiart ten fec'l l)r(»ad and a ruined parapet four feet high. It bad 
no dlh*h. 'riie chief gate to tho fort wa-s blocked with stones and 
the only entrance was by a small ruined door in a very small 
sallyport on tl\e south face covered by a stone outwork. The 
water-sn])ply was ample but there were no liunses aiul no protection 
from shells. The fort was strong enough to resist infantry but was 
powerless against shells and hy knocking off its parapets it might 
easily bo taken by escalade.’* At present ( 1 884) except the north wall 
which has fallen down its stone walls are in good order. The 
interior is ovi'rgrown with prickly pear and brushwood and the only 
buildings are a gatc^vav, a poud, a well, aud two powder magazines. 

On the {all of A"ij.nynagar after the battle of TAHkot (156S)i 
with various. other places iu Belgaum, Huli fell to the Navalgnnd 


^ These ti^ircs have (1$81) Bolitl iron rings round their nocks. 
- Fleet's Kanatx*se Dynastios, 43, 43, 39. 

* liispeotiuu Comniittoo’s Report of 5th July 1S42. 
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chief Vitta Gauda.^ In 1674 Huli fort is said to havo boon built by 
Shivdji and it was one of many which are recorded to liavo boon 
held by him at the time of his dcath.^ While in pursuit of Dhundia 
V&prh, General Wellesley gave the garrison of Huli on the *‘30th of J uly 
1800 a haul or promise of safety on condition that they committed 
no aggression. On the 1st of August they plundered the bnggtigo 
of the British Dragoons aa it passed tho fort on tho march to 
Saundatti and on the 22mi [jieuteuaut Colonel-Capper attacked tho 
fort and carried it by escalade,* 

Hunur, also called Pavitra or Paijhay Hill, about 270 feet 
above the plain lies near lluiiur villagti about twenty miles .south of 
Chikodi. A difficult ascent without any roek-ent sti'ps leads to tho 
open unfortified top (loO'x 12y). The hill has a nearly round fort 
standing by itself, its sides consisting jwirtly of rock and jiartly 
built with stones and earth. 'J1io fort has m> gateways and no 
buildings and is mostly ruined, ]V)rtions of the walls remaining hero 
and tliere^ Tliohill is infosted with wolves and jackals. IVivitragad 
is mentioned as one of the tmi Belgnnm forts held by Shivjiji at tho 
time of his death in lO^O.* In Paijhargad or Pavitnigad is 

descril>ed a.s situated on the highest point of a long wavy isolatiul hill 
running nearly east and west. Tlio only good approach to the fort 
was on the south by a very rugged and stony ])atli which l(*d from 
Hunur nudt?r the south wall to tho east gal(»way. The north sido 
was very steep, the west spur very (^isy and tho hill all round not 

hard to climb. Hunur and Masti villagt's lay to the south and 

south-west of the f<jrt. A ]>ath partly go*»d and j>ar(ly stony and 
narrow, led from Sutgatti on the Ilclgahin-Kolhapiir rn:nl ; and there 
wore two other roads to tlie fort from llatargi five miles to the wtvst 
and Hukeri six miles to the noith. 'I’ho lori. about tc(‘t above 

tho plain was fashioned out of a large knoll or mound about tli(» 

middle of the hill/' Tho surface of tho mound was orijjrinnlly 
surrounded by large masses ()f rucks of iircgular shape* and si/e. 
In making the fort the top of tlio nmnml was levelled, walls of largo 
square stones raised on ^hc rocks, and tlu* intervals fillcMl in. I ?iclud- 
ing both natural and artificial Formations'^ tho w^alls from has*} to top 
varied in height from t\venty-fivo to fifty feet. I'he foil had fuio 
entrance on tho cast where alxait twelve stoue sb‘ps leu, through 
an opening in tho wall between two towers or bastions to the l(*ft, to 
a sifaiaU wooden gateway. The opening in the wall was broad enough 
to allow of four j)ersons passing abreast through it. 'J’lie bastions 
afforded little or no protection to tho defences, as they solid 

and without parapets or loopholes for firing. Tho interior of tho 
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* AocOfrding to the Local Chr<>iiicle of Tor^al, Ali Adil SliAh (l.V»7-iri7t>) the fourth 

Bijtoof king, on a pivimisc of safety enticed a laaii named N.igr.'ij fnuii tin; fuiUyj^Mirt 
iOf Ivili and trcaohcrously took him captive. The d.at<‘ of tin; even^is given in tho 
.'ChitNiicleas Shak 1478 (a.*]). Indian Aiitn|iiary, Vll. ^i. • 

/ * Stokes* Belgaum, 42 ; Orme's Historical FragniciitK, Mi, S7. 

' • Supplementary Despatches, II. 124. * llrant IhitTs MarAthiU, 13.3, 

* A caltivate^l plain surronndod the hill. The hill sides were cuvok/U with loose 
Stones and low brushwood. 

* The artificial formation varied from twenty-tivu to fifty feet. 
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fort was a email level space following the irregnlar rook ' 

and only two furlongs round. It was surrounded by the remains of 
a low parapet wall two to three feet high with, at irregular distances/ 
the remains of fourteen small round bastions. Save two small rooms 
near the gate for the sentry and a small recess in the north parapet 
said to have been the maga'/.ine, the fort had no buildings. At the 
south-west cornt.T was a high solid tower seventeen feet high and 
tw(!niy-fi ve feet round at the top. The tower was fast going to decay 
and had probably been clirnl>cd by a ladder as it bore no traces of 
st(‘ps. 'riio water-supply was from tw»o wells but both were dried 
up. The larger w<-ll (iiS' X ^10' X 05') had remains of steps but was' 
choked with a ])aTt of its inner w’all which was struck by lightning 
about 1800. The snuiller w'ell (2rx J7') was thirteen feet deep. 
Jn 1850 the fort was empty ami alino.st entirely in ruins. During 
the Kolha])iir insnrn*ctioii in 1814 the people of Hunur village 
sought saf(!f y in it ami after the insiirreeti(‘n it was dismantled. Tno 
fort was said to have been bwilt by a Kolhapur king about 1550 and 
alwjiys eoniaiiUMl a small garrison to whom the fort and ground 
were gninied as lututi. 

Jainboti, on tliemad lending by Kiniknmbi and the Cliorlo 
]iass into IN»rtiigoes(‘ lerrit. »ry a sinnll Inwir (‘iglitci*n mile.s soiith- 
W'esl (d‘ Ilelgniitii, with in I S"'! a |)i*|»u!at ion (d’ I. d’he |f)wn Consist-S 
of two uni’fs, I lu* the rr-idciiee of a thsi'd now almost 

<les(‘rl(‘d and the f>rUf er junrisi l [ilaet' a mile <li^laiit. In 1S20,' 
when il wnsNi.^ihMl by Dr. Marshall, daniifoii w ns rided by a Alaratha 
.s*nr«/ovn'/ named \ eidvalr;iv wlio I’nriiK'i’ly gained liis ini;omo from 
])lunder. 'riiongli^ dangerous to in-, nelirhlMairs \’md<ati’av treated 
Ids own ]H*o|de Widl, ('empartd wiili the neighbouring hmns 
♦ljlmb<»li was n(»tably neat ami eomfurtalde. X<*r iliil tlKw/r6ra'/ show 
liny signs of I In' robbei*. Ili* kepi the p(»mp (d’ a ilimlii (diief, had his 
4wvn civil and eriiidiial eonrl<, dii‘\v a largo income from the revenues 
of several villag('s, and was snrn»undt‘d by a numher of HnUimans. 
As he failed to sliow any salisfaelory claim to the lands ho held 
tioverninent deprived 1dm of most of his villagt'sineludiug Jamboti and 
lunuMi him inloa |»ensioiu*r, with ayearly allowance for three genera- 
tions of 1500 (Ks. oOOIOaml the revennesof two village.^?. The present 
(18S;’i) (Irfnl wh(» ri’ceives a pension of £<>d (Rs. OdU), w’as a minor 
at his fatlier’s doiith. lu K^TO lie was jilaeed umler tlie guardianship 
of Mr. A. K, (Jrey, then CVdleetor of 1 hi gaum, w'lio managed the 
estate, paid off tlie family debts, and saved a large sum fop his 
W'ard. ()n coming of age the fbsd/, who had been given a fair 
Marathi education in the }>sivaiit vadi chief’s house to whom he is 
closidy related, fell into dissipated habits, wasted the savings, and 
ran into debt. AIrtny of thu ])eoplo of Jdmboti have left their homea 
and the towm or /■u.sV»u is half ruined. In the suburb orpefh aro. 
still some fairly prosperous Liiigjiyat and Narvekar Vanis, and 
rnarki't is h'^kl every Tuesday where the people from the villages 
round make weekly purchases. ^ 

The Jdinboti foivst lauds abound iu givme, tigers being occasiotl*^ 


^ Btaiiistical Reporti, lOS. 
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NinisiOieb, the father of the present des<ii wan a great 
l^rtsman and eveiy year generally killed Bereral tigers. In I (>95 
Italian traveller Gemelli Careri going from Bolgaum to Uon 
^sed the night in a wood near what he calls the village of 
J^mboti. The village belonged to a sny that is demi ns the 
lioghals allowed some lords to possess these barren countries for a 
yearly l^ibnte.^ • « 

JogiHiU, about 875 feet above the plain, lies about a mile south- 
west of Chikodi. It has no cultivation either on its sides or on its 
flat unfortified top. It is iiifCstod with wolves and jackals. 

Jugal, about fifteen miles mirth-east of Clitkodi, is a lar^o village 
OB the Krishna v;ith in 1872 a population of 2;h»7 and* in 18S1 of 
2281. The village has an old tomb of a Miisalman saint naniod 
Masabati. In memory of the saint a yearly fair is la id in the seventh 
Musalmdp month Uajab and is altended by 2000 to dOOO peojde. 'nio 
village has a Kanarosu school. 

Julpop Hill, almut 7t‘»0 ((‘(‘t above ilu' iilain, stands nerir Tfin-kodi 
village from miles Iroin Chikodi. It is a flat bare hill willi a [la.t 
top on wliieh millets of both s^rl.s an* ltowii bv liingjiyats and 
Holerus. 'I'lio hill is infesifM! with wolve> and jaeUals. 


KSi'bur, about twelve* uiih*s south-wevt of Chik>)di, is a larcfo 
garden village, with in l^'72 a jMipnlal i.»n of 2722 and in IS><I 
of 2148. I'lio village iirs ou a, eh !*'iu l whieh \\a(er.>> a,/)Oiit 
fifty gardens witl;in Ihobino^ of the s/Ila'o-. I’he prod n(*e is 
sugarcane, vegetable"^, and, e.\e(‘p( riee, all \aiiih‘esi*f Lo-aiii. 'riuj 
villa <ro has an old ruined t» nijile (►f l.'-luaiah-x ( 12S'x Is'j witJi an 
inscrij)tion whieb has unt Ih'cu uunle <nit. (luisidelhe village an) 
tw<j ruinc<1 t<*mb.s (»r ]iolu‘\’ed te b{‘hinir lo .Moghal tinu'S. 

The Pooiia-lioiula or llelgauui biain-h t»f the West |)eeean railway 
will have a seeond.cla.^." slat iou calletl (‘liikndi Uoail near K.lbur 
forty-four miles north-east of Jlelgauiu station. 

Ka'droli village on the ^lalprablia about six mill's south of 
SanipgaoD, with iu 1881 a ])opulation f)f about KiUO, has iti tlio 
bed of the river a temple of Sliankarling of about the tenth eeutury. 
The temple, of which except three sliriiies niid an anteeliainber 
nothing remains intact, is built of large black .•-tones. Tl»e central 
shrine is about eight feet and each of the side shrines live fe(;t 
six inches square. The roof.s and capitals ot columns liavo been 
vwhed away by the river. li-Ycc])t a few letters on one of the 
columns and on an old loose imago of Ga)i])ati tho tein])lo lias no 
inscription. In the veranda of .a niodorn ieinplo in the vilhigo 
is an inscribed stone tablet (T 8" broad and G' high) which origin- 
ally stood iu front of tho Shankarling temple but was moved 
into the village for safety. At tho top of tho slab are a /iny 
with a priest in tho middle, tho bull XunfUi with tho sun above 
it to tho left, and a cow and calf with tho moon rrt7ovo them to 
the right. The inscription is in Old Kanarose letters e.YCollontly 
presorvod. Tho language is Sanskrit but the idiom and inflexions 
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aro Old Kdnarcao. The inscription records a yearly cash grant 
for decorating the image of the god »Shankardey with clothes and 
omarnents on Sunday the full-moon of Pamh or December- Janaary 
Shale fl07o) during tho reign of tlio Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar 11. ( 1 008- 1 075). A large fragment of an inscribed stone 
lies nncarod f(jr in tlio village.^ 

Ka'^a'd is a hirgo village about twenty-two miles west of Athni, 
with in JS72 a jKipiilation of 4008 and in 1881 of 3407. Kdgvdd 
]iri.s a little trade in cotton^ a post ofhee^ and a Kdoaroao 
scliool. Tho village has tcm])les of lirahnianath and Satvai. 
'riie image of liralirftaiiath usually called Kaggodaniya, from 
wliich tin? ^village tak(*.s its nanjc, is generally placed in an 
umlergroiind cell near which is an iriscTibed stone tablet. Satvdi 
or Mot her Sixth, considered by the lower classes as the destroyer 
and by tlie iifijan* classes as the guardian of infants, is worsliippcd by 
women of all cast(‘.s during the tliroo iriontlis after a child is born. 
A y('arly fair attembMl by abolitone tlioiisand peopl(?is held in honour 
of Satvai in Mn^jh ov fVbrnary'-Maivh. In 1827 Captain Chinos calls 
tlie village* Kagwaiir, and notices that it lielonged to tho Patvardhans 
and had 3vS 1- houses, twmity slumps, and Iwenty-tive wolls.^ 

Ka'la'nandigad, on tin* Ilam pass road about twenty miles west 
of llelgaum, is a ruiiu'd fort, ofi the highest point of one of the 
Sahviulri spurs. ^I’ln* f<»rt is built on a p(*aked hill wnth partly 
Wfxxled si(h‘s. The only ascent is on the north by a steep footpath 
about a mih* and a lialf long. ^J’he fort is 1350 feet broad from oast 
to west l)y 825 fi'et long from north to soutli, and has two gate- 
ways and ruins (>f walls cresting the ravines. An old temple and 
a small rniiu'd building ju’obably a storehouse are tho only other 
nmiains. In 1827 a (Mnnmii tee t>f inspection described Kahinandigtid 
as a triangular fort on tin* tojiof a hill twenty miles west of Ihdgaum 
about 700 fi*et above tlie plain with a gentle ascent. On two 
sides it was formed by tlie perjiendicular scarp of tlio rock which 
varii'd from forty to seventy feet in lieiglit, and, on the third 
side, it was defendeil from tho adjoining hill ^ by a masonry 
wall only sixteen feet high in most places and in one place 
twelve, 'riie water-sujipl}' was from a deep rock-cut well about 
six bet in diiimettu*. t)f ordnuueo there were two eight -pounders 
badly mounteil, a three-pound tumbril witliout shot, and about 100 
pounds of jHiwder. 'riio garrison consisted of 140 irregulars. In 
1812 another committee of inspection described the fort as 900 feet 
above the h*vel of the jdaiii and as occupying the entire crest of one 
part of a hill.* This jmrt was triangular in shape, the north sido 
or base being about I GUO feet long, the south-east and south-west 
sidf's being about GOO feet each, and the entire breadth of the fort 
from north to south being about oOO feet. Tho works on the 
north and south-east sides were upon a natural scarp varying in 
lieight from tfiirty-eight to fifty feet. These works were very low 

' Fleet’s K.V^roso T>ynasticR, 48 ; Arch. Rep I. 9-10. ■ Itilienury, 38. 

'I'ins uJjoiiiitig hill coinnmudcd tho fort within 5tH) yardu, 

' A R|>iir of the Jiill on nearly the sainc level stretehes to the aoutb-west rising: 
«\bout UOO feet dibtaut to as great a height os tlic fort. 
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with gnh-holed parapets. The soath>wost front roso from tho slope of 
the hill, the works in this part consisting of curtains and bastions 
aWut twenty feet high including very strong parapets live foot 
high. Except near the west angle, where tho broken wall was badly 
built with loose stones, those works wei'O well built of stone. 
About twenty feet from the foot of tho works was a small ditch. 
Of two gates one on tho nortli front was small and ruined, tho 
other on tho soutli-wost front had two doors in bad order. Tho 
ascent to tho north gate was stoop and well flankod by tho fort, tlio 
approach to the other gate from tho iSoiith-W(»st aiul tho works 
round its two doors wore in good ord(‘r. 1^10 commiltoo observed 
that “on two sidc.s tho fort might bo oonsidonnl improgyablo, while, 
for an attack on the south-west front from the a<ljoiuing liill, ordnance 
especially mortars would bo noeos.'^arj*. 

KrUloIo on a feeder of th(» (ihaiprabha, about seven niilt»s north- 
east of Gokak, with in 1872 a jiopiihition of 2102 and in 1881 of IthlS, 
baa an old eTain temple or husti with an siiseription. A fair is ludd 
at tko te*nplo in Deeeniher wdicii about ]oi)0 pcojilo come, 'rhe 
inscription belongs tho Ibitta child’s and lirothers Ksiriavirya 
IV. and Mallikarjuu (I 101)- 1218) wdio^^o (‘apital is said to haMi bi'im 
at Belgaum. It bears date Saturday the second of tin* bright half 
of Pamh or Decembt^r- January at the time of tho Ix'ginning of thi^ 
sun^s course to the nortli in Shah 1J27 (I20»^), and records ilio 
building of a Jain temple of the sixteimtli firfhaiihar ShantiriilMi at 
Kalpolo^ in the Kundi 'rhn?e thousand and the grant of a Held and 
certain cash duos to tho temple judost.^ 

Eaninadi village, witli in 1872 a populationof 2802 and in 1 88! 
of 2420, lies about tw’onty-four miles imrth-east of Athni. 'riie village 
has temples of Haridev and Mallikarjuu and an old shriru; of Dari- 
dovi in whoso honour a yearly fair is held in Vhaitnt or March-April 
attended by five or six thousand people. Tho village contains a 
Government Kanaroso school. 

Eha'UR'pur, l’/ north latitude and 71 east longtitmh*, 
on the Malprabha ab'Uit sixteen miles soutli nf Ih-lgainii is the head- 
quarters of tho Kliurmpiir siib-divisifuj, with in 1872 a population of 
3316 and in 1881 of 1010. 13osid(‘.s the reveniuj ami ])olieo oHieos 
of the Khdnapur sub-division, the town has a school, a ]>o.st oilieo, 
a rest-house, and a Portuguese mission with a cluipci. Tho town 
bas a small trade in rice and plantains. Khanapnr willbecuu^of 
the stations on the Belgaurn-Londa branch of tho Poomi-lhdgaiini 
railway. About 1720 Khaiuiptir was /a larg-o entrepot or tUar 
for Goa merchants witli dnig.s, China goods, metals, and spices. 
They were met here by Hubli Nargund and Navalgund irKTchaiits 
witb cloth cotton and saltpetre. This tnido was destroyofl about 
1810 by the Kittur dimdi who removed it to Namlgad seven miles 
south-east of Khanapnr.^ In 1827 Khanttpur with the neighbouring 
village of Thadkod had 433 houses, nine shops, a tem]^*, and wells.^ 

^ For tho KAnarese interchaiigo of p and h see above p. Hfio. 4 * 

* Joar. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc. a. 220 ; Pali Saivfknt and Old Kiiiiareae Inacrlptioiu, 
95^ Fleet’a lUnareae Dyoastiea, 83. 

^ UaishaU’a Btatiatical Heporta, 97. ^ Clunei* Itinerary, 72. 
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Kharoshi) on thn Cliikodi-IInkcri road abont foar milos aoQtk: 
of Cliikodi^ is a large village, within 1881 a population of 2024, 
'JTio village has a temple of Ghanti Basvanna, a moderate sized 
Ij^uilding iKjt in good order. A yearly fair in honour of the god is 
held on tlie last Monday of Shravaii or July- August when about 
600 Lingiiyals iisseinhle. 

Kira vie also called Oorakhnath lull lies about eight miles west 
of Kliau.M])!!!*. A sloping brushwood covered asc(3iit leads tl) a flat 
ufifultivaled top with a inonasttny of the KiinphiUa or slit-ear saint 
(loraklinal li occiij)ied by a fi‘W IvanphdU, Gosdvis. The water-supply 
is from a S[)ring on tin* hill. 

Kittur,< north laiitmlc and 7 1-'' 51' cast longitude, 

about four! ecu inil(‘s soulli of Sainpgaon, is an ohl town and till 
1807 was tlio ]io.‘nb(jiialiTs of a ])otty divisirai. In 1857 Kittur had 
a population of 7500; in JS72 of 7100 of whom 5515 were Hindus 
1570 Miisalnuuis and fm-ty-two C'hrisl ians ; ami in 1881 of (ioOO. 
Mark'fls are h(‘ld 1wic(*a \vc**k on Mnnday.s and 'riiur.sdays. About 
1000 ])crsons aU(aid and ciillk* ck'ih cotton and grain /ire sold. 
^Vcilvin‘^• ami gla'^.s i)augl(MnMking art* the clttcf industries. Kittur 
hasascliod] a po^t ollicc ami a .-niall U*iiipl(* wilh an old ifiscribed 
sloiit*. 'riic Ifinplt* i.' tli'dlraicd l>a'-av ami is not very old. 
'J'lic inscribed s!<»m‘ in lln* ti iinik* to (lie twlfth century 

and records a lU'ani b\ lie* Ivnl.niib.-o^ t»f <o*a. H'bt* mnbh'ins 
at tlu* top (jf till* ^t^.m‘ ar»‘, in lli * laidtlle a //a// on a pedestal ; to 
tlio left a ligin'(* of On' snn a)>oAi' it; ai.tl !•» llie right a 

W(»rsliip]»er willi lln* mo<*n abovi* luin and bevtanl him a cow ami a 
calf ami ovt*?* tht'iri a. cro .kcd knilc, 'I’lic iii.sc^ript iim, which is iu 
thirty-nine lines in tin* Kanare e eliaracter, is indiniNhed, as the hist 
ivords lja\e m.» meaning, as it breaks olT wiilioiit tin* usual signs of 
emling, nml as mucb blank spact* remains afler the last lino. It 
begins with salutations to Shiv, to Ganpati, and to Sarasvati, and, 
after u long li.'^t of coinplinumlary attributes of tla* eighth Goa 
Kiulamba- chief Jaykeshi 1 1 1. ( I 1 75- 1 1 SS), records that in the Kaliyug 
year 4280 tliat is A.n. 1188 (m Siiiida}’ the eighth of the bright half 
of Ashadh or June -July, two ]niests came to settle a dispute before 
the jirime iiiiuistyr Islivanirya. Dandnayak. The two priests were 
{8hi\ -hakti the Acini nja of Shri Kalleshvar of xVttibdvi well in Kittur 
and Kalydnshakti the tichdnja of the original god of that place. 
Shivshakti innintiiined that a plot of ground in Kittur belonged to 
Kalleshvar, and Kalyaushakti assorted that the plot belonged lo 
the original place giul. 'I'lie two parties entered into an agreement 
in the ]>resence of the prime mini>ti*r. Shivshakti said : * Whereas 
this plot of ground, Alakolanakeyi, belonged of old to Kalleshvardev 
(but) Devraslii, the father of Kalyaushakti, unauthorizodly brought 
it iiiidor cultivation in the Chando State (?), and had a grant written 
in his own favour, I am now prepared to undergo the red-hot 
ploughshare #aydeal in support of iny statement that it has belonged 
from of old to Kallcslivardev/ Kalydusbakti, under Ctoth with the 
holy symbols on his head, replied : ‘ If the Chando State (?) gave this 
l>lot of groirmd, Alakolanakeyi, to my father Devrdshi and to myself 
on behalf of the original place god, it has not been unauthoriswlj 
brought under cultivation/ 'When the parties had stated thmr ease^ 
the minister said ^Go both of you before the assemblage the 
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%Mdcers df 'Deg&mve village which has been grantoil for over to 
Ifeiiugaiine/^ The parties agreed to this^ and) on ISinidny the dai'k 
ecno&nth of Aahddh or June- July, in the samo year (1188), in front 
ol the temple of MallikAijuu of DegstmvOj Shivsliukti underwent the 
ploughshare onleal^ and made oath that the piec(f of hiiul^ 
Alaholanakeyi, belonged from of old to the god Knlh»sh var of Att ibj»\ i , 
whfle Kalydnshakti taking the sac'rcd mbuls on Ins hoad^ doclaretl 
filhat it was tho property of the ongiiial phwe god. Next day, Alonday, 
the eighth of the same dark fortnight^ tho Deixamve bankers^ ineutiug 
in the assembly hall and cxafniniug ShivshaktiV hand deiMdinl (hat 
|ie hed won his eaiise, that Kal^an^hakti had lost it, and that tho 
plot of ground called A'lakolanakc} i belonged to the god^Kalleslivar 
of Attibavi) and they ga\o a cvrtificato of ^iicioss to Shivshakti. 
The inscription then on to state that one Siliitaiia Nayaka built 
the temple of Kalleshvar ol Attibavi and bought and griuilt'd 
the wet crop land called Alakohiiui and also bonio iintilled hitul for 
incense, offerings, and lights lor thi* goil ami lor repairs, riopio 
OthSf, caiSh gills are akso immtioned by g.irdeners reapers ami 
cultivators. Among otlier gifts wen* u r/^rt' for every aminal load 
and an aravisa for e\cry man load.* 

The chief interest of Kittur is its fori, lu 1S2.> Lit‘utcnaTit huwe, 
the superintending engnu'cr of forts, dc'^cnbocl Kittiir as a W(»jik and 
mined fort consisting ot a lower tort and a citadel. Tin* lo\\(*r t(»rt, 
which was uneven rocky and full oi largo pits, ()<TU])iod one-si\lh of 
the space of Belgaum fort. Nearly hall of this sjmeo wms taken 
up with the ronianis of tho wet ditch and rampart of an older 
fortification. Tho upper fort or citadel, wMliadcep ((uarry iii ifu 
centre had ouc-teiith tlie area fd Helg.iiim iort, ami was t *)0 srihill 
to accommodate even a single Imildiiig The foi tificatious consislod 
of a mud mm part seven leet tliiek, laced with loose stmie fur about 
ono-third of its height. 1'ho searp had in many places fallen and 
tho couutorbcarp w’as very low The parapet whn li was not more 
than three feet liigh w’a.s entirely Imilt ol mud. Wiih n fcic‘uci' to 
a proposal to abandon Jlelganiii and fix tho military cantonment at. 
Eittur Lieutenant Lawe loiiiid entirely in favour oi llelg.iiiin Kill iir 
fort was ruined, low, and exposed, its yearly ro))tiirs would amount 
to about toOO (Its. 5000), and in the lir*-t instance about LSO.OOO 
(Ba.8)00)000) would be wanted to niako the fort Heciiro Nor had 
Kittur any good buildings, not cv(*ii tho m^edful space for barracka 
for 700 men.^ Three years later (I'iiS) Colonel Welsh, who was in 
charge of tho Karnatak Field Force, formetl a very dilhireut opinion 
of jBattur. To his mind the ruined works of Kittur fort wero 
extraordinarily strong. Tho upper battery was a strong citadel 
nowhere commanded though conspicuoub for many miles in every 
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1 BapftiUviB rilkge is three miles sooth-west of Kittur. It has an ofl and eUlKirately 
esivedWiple. fte above p. 5S4. 

• ^*AtUa is either five eelv or ono-sixteeitib of something which is not specified, 
Ilr.a« r. FUSt) a a. C-LIS. » Jemr. B. B K A Soc. IX. ;w 309. 

two buildiii|gi in iho lower fort wore capable of being lamed into an 
miiiiSil siifiahospitsl toraliotttseven oqmpaiiies of native troo|Hf. The other houses 
sad iMfiawM pM and dirty. 
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direction and surrounded by highly cultivated country^ ill adapted 
for carrying on approaches. Though the outer wall was destroyedj, 
he engaged with one regiment to defend the citadel against any 
enemy without mortars and shells.^ In 1 862 Kittur fort is noticed 
as ruinoJand of no natural strength though water and supplies were 
easily available. 

A lino of stonoH marks (1882) the site of the gateway where Mr.^ 
Thackeray fell in the 1824 insurrection.® Near it is a ditch about 
sixtfion feot deep, partly lillod with grass and bushes. About eighty 
yards beyond is a second ditch and remains of the fort walls and part 
of a solidly built stone gateway. To tho cast is a modern tetnple^ 
and about 1l50 yards further cast aro tho ruins of the fort palace. 
^Jlio fort strotclies some way beyond the palace ruins and at this 
point is defended by a ditch About a hundred yards beyond the 
fort is tho site of tho palaco of tho chsdVs wives. Beyond this to 
tho south is a curious buildings a toinplo built by an oilman daring 
the tiino of tlic last Kittur denui. About twenty feot froni^jyho 
ground a gallery pas.ses along tho centre of tho building and throws 
forward two wings towards the road. The gallery has a number of 
figures, tho Kittur dvam iu the middle, his two wives on'liis left, and 
hi.s minist er on liis right. At tho end of each group is the statue of 
an English ollicer in knee breo(?hcs and a round hat.^ 

Ilio earliest known mention of Kittur is by its present name in an 
inscript ion of about the close of tho tw'olfth century. It had a well, 
apparent Jy a largo step-well or cistern called AttiMvi and a temple 
of Kalle.shvar enjoying a grant of land. Tho land grant was 
disputed and by order of tbo minister of Jaykoshi III. (1175-1188), 
tho ruling Goa K.idamba cliief, tho parties were rnfcrrd to a fire 
ordc’al before tho merebants of Degamve village, three miles west of 
Kittur, and, as the r('d-hot ploughshare did not burn tho hand of the^ 
man who stood for Kallcshvar, the caso was decided in that god^s 
favour.^’ Ini 53 1 Kittur formed the estate of Yusuf Khdn a Turkish 
nobleman au<l an adherent of tho great Asad Khan of Belgaum. 
In the same year Yusuf blinded and deposed Mallu Adil Shw the 
king of Bijupur. About tho close of the seventeenth century the 
most Important of tho Karndtak desnia Was Medi Malldpa th6 
iiingdyat dcsdl of Kittur who held Sampgaon and Bidi. The 
founders of this family were two brothers of the name of Hire or 
tho elder Mulla, and Chik or tho younger Mulla, who, towards flhe 
close of the sixteenth century, came into the district with tho 
Bijdpur army as moneylenders, and settled at Sampgaon* By 
clistiiiguislied service.^ in the field tlio elder Mulla received the title of 
Shamsher Jang Bahddur and obtained a grant of the sardeshnitthhi 
of tho Ilubli district. The fifth desdi established himself at 
which was formerly sometimes called G ijagauahalli or Weaver-bi{d 


* \Velah*s Military Reminiscences, IT. 200. ^ $ee*below p. 580. ^ 

^ Although so pomplotely ruinod the iiluoe bears all the traces of great strength ; and 
its utter denioiitiou is chiefly due to the townspeople nioWng away its stones and 
building materials for new houses. Mr. E. B. Eastwick inMurfay’s Bombay, Hsad- 
book, 238. ^ Murray's Bombay Handbook, 238. * Soo ^hovs p. 
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ana aiso oecame master of Sampnon and Bidi. His son 
Mniffi Mallapa was in power wben lUuf Khdn Naw&b of Sdvauiir 
xaade Itis settlement with the In 1746 the Nawdb of Savannr 

had to cede Kittur along with some other districts to tlio Mardthus.^ 
In 1778 Haidar All who had conquered the whole country south of 
the Malprabha m Belgauin and south of the Krishna in ihjiipur 
agreed to receive from the Kittur desdi Ins usual tribute or 
peshkashf on the condition of prompt payment^ as a free gift^ of 
a farther sum equal to his former payment.^ In this year the 
Eattur ilrsni occupied Gokdk in addition to Purasgtul^ Sanipgaon, 
and Bidi which ho had held since 17o6. In 1779 I’arsliunim 
Bh^u* obtained Goksik and took the Kittiir* dfmdi jinsonor.* In 
178/ ripu seized Kittur und I^argund and Ibluultirg in Dhar^dr 
and placed a strong Maisur detachment in Kittur. The Mar^lhas 
formed an ofiensive alliuuco with the Nizam ugiiiiibl 1'ipu and 
while the mam army ot the confedcr.itos advanced t<»\v.irds 
Baddmi in ibjdpur and then on Dh.irwilr, Tiikup llolk.ir and 
Ganqfth Paiit Behore were detaclied with 25,000 homo to id tack a 
body of Tipu’s troops under Biirliaii-ud-dm near Kittur and to 
drive his gariisons from that district. llolkar's di^tai hmout 
succeeded m driving out Tijm's troops from every ol Kittur 
except the fort which was invested for inoio tlian a uiontlj, hut with 
no result.^ Though thu balance of lulvautago in the war h^uiUHl to 
Tipu, in April I7b7 Itais of an English inviision KmI hini to 
give Kittur and other places to the MauUhas. In the tliM ‘0 ^ears 
oiidiiig 17S7, during whnh Kitlur was under 1’ipu, Ins heuti uant 
Badr-ul-Zamuu Khan took thi» inanageinent oi the di sin\ estate or 
jdghir lauds into liis own hands, stiippul him ol all pouei, and set 
apart a sum for liis support. Under the tieaf> of Si ringapiif am, 
concluded m February 1702, the Maratlia front u r was i xti ruled to 
the Tungbliadra and Famsgud, and the Kittur #// yo/\ lands, wlneli 
had been siib]ect to Tipu, again becaine pait of tlu Marat ha 
country. These distiicts were asbigned to i’uishinam Hhaii, who, 
in the late w«ir Lad been lorccd to raise troops hugely lu ixi'css of 
the numbcT for which the l\itvardlmifs inihtaiy grant or mnunUti 
had been assigned, ile placed a imiiiihitflar in Kittur and mado 
it subordinate to Jhdrw'ai, the n»ceiviiig an allowame lor 

his Buppoit. In the latter part ol June 1^00 Dhmulia \ ugh, the 
great Mardtha freebooter, came into tlie Kittur country On Jt)th 
June he eurpnsed the Mar/itba general Dhondo I'ant (iokliah* near 
Kittur^ atiacKod his rear guard, and put Ins whole toiu to flight. 
Gokbale was killed, and, lu fulfilment of avow m.ide wIm n la* was 
defeated in 1791, Dhundia dyed his iiioiisI.m lu s in Gokhale’s heart’s 
blood. Dhundia remained m the Kitlur lountry until (huiral 
Wellesley’s arrival in Dhdrwdr drove him in tliat direi tion. On 
the 30th of July 1800 a part of Dhundia’s army w.is dcstroyi d at 
Manoli twenty-five miles north-east of Kittur, and he retinMl 
precipitate in the direction of Kittur, wheni'e he cdTetJft'd his escape 
through the neighbouring forests and by passing round along tlio 
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» 8dm. Gov 6el. XII. 308. * Wilkn’ South of Indhi, If 187 

* 5e, ^Oraiit Duff's ih8 OV. ' Stokes Bcl^ura, 
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scarce of the Malprabba. General Wellesley in his parsnit oaioaB to 
Kitiur on the 5th of August and was kept for six days making 
boats for crossing the Maiprabha.^ In 1802 Mallasarjya the desai 
of Kittur (1782-lHlO) held the country round Kittur^ yielding a 
yearly roveniio of i^0,000 (Ils, 4/)0,0()0) and kept a force of 1000 
horso and 4000 f(io<, and was bound to pay the Peshwa a yearly 
tribnto of bOOOO to b7000 (Us. 00,000-70,000). In the same year 
as (icnei'a] \Vell(*slcy was g<Hng from Serin gapatain to Poona to 
r(‘inst;ih* Uajiiav Peshwa, several of the Uelgauni c.stateholders aided 
tlio Uritish force and among them tl|o of Kittur contributed 
100 horse and 100 toot to act with the llritish. The Kittur dekdi 
also consenjod to give ii sinall fort at Sangoli to serve as a pdst to 
k(M‘]) open conniiiinicutions and guard the liospital and boats stationed 
tlu‘re. I'lio Kittur contingent, though furnished in a loyal spirit, 
was of little service. 'J'hey luwl to receive constant advances to 
keep tliem from starving.^ Jn reward for his loyalty in joining the 
army wliieh was g<^ing to reinstate th(» Peshwa, the Kittur desai 
was eontiniipd in tlie (MijoynuMit of hia estates. In ISOO the 

who liJid lieeu taken to Poona after the IVsliAva’s pilgrimage 
to Jh Ijiri in 180r>, entered into an agreement by which lie promised 
to ])ay t]i(‘ Ih'slnva a yearly tiiluite ol il7,ot)() (Us. 1,75,000). In 
ret III u for this agreement lu‘ ri*ei ived gmnts lor hia e‘>tates and the 
title ol Pratapnio. In honour ol lii^ title tlu* df sdi built a fort near 
Kandgad to>vn and calh'd it Pratapgad.* 

In 18J7 and 1818, when a IT.iirs earn o to a crisis between the English 
and Pajiriu I’l'shna the Kittur was one of the few Belgaum 

estate holders wdio actively aided tin* Mnglish, During the siege 
iif Pelgaum (21st March- 12th Apnl, 1M8) ho gave great help by 
lurnishnig materials.^ In i^epteiiiber 1821, on the death of the 
Kiltiir ih fit'll, an attempt was made to sot n]> an adopted .son. Mr. 
Thackeray tlio jirineijial CNdleotor at Dli.irwar reported the 
eirouiiistanees to (hnernment and on tlie receipt of his report 
(io\eriiment refus(*d to reeognr/i* the ndi»ption. Air. Thackeray was 
desiri'd to take charge of tho ^tate and to make an iinpiiry into the 
circnmstances ot the adoption. While (io\ ernnient were considering 
Air. '^hllekerav^s reports news airivi*d of a rising at Kittur on the 
2J3rd of ( )etolH‘r which had re*'iilted in the death of Mr. Thackeray and 
the im]iriMmnient of his tw’o assistants Mr. Stevenson and Air., now 
Sir Walter, Klliot. Troops w'(»rc collected and a proclamation was 
issued ofTering n free ]>ar<hm t«» tho^e who would siirrciider before a 
fixed date. ()ii tlie oOlh of November Kittur fort was invested and 
the iiisuigents w^rc called on to surrender. They demanded more 
fax lurable terms before releasing the jirisoncrs but were referred 
to the proclamation. On the morning of the 2ud of December tho 
prisoners w ere released, but, as tlie fort was not surrendered, it was 
attacked on tho third and an advanced fortified post was carried* 
On this })o^t a battery was raised which next day effected a 
practical breach and tho garrison surrendered at discretion. The 


^ Wcllingtfti 8 SiipplenionUry PospatcheH. II. laS. Eleven of General W^eiley^l 
DespaUliou <o24 r>;i.>)arc dated Kittur Ttli-Ilth August 1800. Ditto, 91-105. ^ 

^ lUuii. liov. No). VllI 512. 9 iStokee* Be^um, 71. 

* Bombay Courier, lOtb May 1815. 
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^aaualtiea were three killed and tweniy-fivo wonudod. Among the 
killed was Mr. Munro^ the sub^collector of Sholiipur and iiophew of 
Sir Thomas Munro.^ The Kittar state thas lapsed to Govornment. 

In 1828 Colonel Welsh, then commanding the Doab Field Forcii, 
describes Kittur as formerly a ilourishing town and beautiful fort 
in a most fertile spot. It was a heap of rnins but still worth seeing 
as the ruins showed that it ouco was a place of great strength. 
Two*thirds of the palace was ruined but what remained serv'od to 
show its former splendour. The chief porcli was 100 feet long by 
thirty feet wide 811 ] >ported on« beautiful teak pillars. Hio roof was 
veltliuo of massive carvcal teak and the otln^r jiarts of the building 
aboTO and * below bad long narrow r»>onis all lUMiHy liiiiBbed. 
Beautiful granite slabs were lying about, one lino of tliein ten feet by 
seven all perfectly sinooth.- 

In 1S29 another widespread rising took ])laco at Kittiir. This 
rifiiug was headed by one lbiyap|)a a village watiibuian of Sangoli 
village twelve miles north of Kittur, a retainer of the Kittur drsdi 
A\iiL»'had*teceivod a pardon for his share in the 1821- outbreak. 
Bendercd desperate by the conlLscatitui of bis s*M*vieo laial and 
cxa.spcrated by a quarrel with the clerk of bis \illagi‘, llaya]>{i:i 
gathered many disatVoctod peo])li* round iiiin,and, taking the boy who 
was alleged to bavebet'u ado[)t(*(l by the late attempted raise 

a revolt with the objt^ct of restoring tia' inde]H*niI(uict' of Kittur. 
Rdyappa began by burning the niamlatdar’s otliee at Midi, and, after 
troubling the Klulna))iir ami Samjigaon .sub-divisions for buir months, 
was eventually betraytul and hangtsl at NaiuJgad. Jlis betrayers 
wore rewarded with lands. ^ 

KoUgUOliy on the H<*lgaiiin-K(»l)uipur road about twenty -two 
miles north-west of Cliikodi, is a trading Iowa of some inqjortaneo 
with in 1872 a population of 5l4d and in of o(m> 1. 'j'lu! town 
lies in tho e.xtreiJie north-west cormu* <»f the district on tlio south 
bank of the Dudliganga a feed(*r of the Krishna. Kougnoli ha.s a 
travellers' bungalow, u rest-house, a ])ost ollice, aml^twu (jc;vernment 
schools, one auglo- vernacular and the other b)r girls. 'J’lie town has 
a large trade send* ng rice to llelgaum ami various places in Kolhapur 
and importing cloth, date, salt, spices, ami sugar thi’ough the 
llatndgiri ports of Rdjdpur and V^cngurla. A weekly market is held 
on Thursdays when cotton, yarn, grain, molasses, and tobacco and from 
2^00 to 3000 cattle form tho chief articles c)f frad(!. The weaving 
of women's robe.s, waistedoths, and inferior blankets are the only 
industries. Before tho 1870-77 famine paper was made at Kongnoli, 
but during the famine many of tho paper- iimker.s left and tho 
industry has died. 
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■ Details are ^iren above pp. 401-404; Bombay Gaxetto, 3rd Novcmlier, 8th 
December, 16th I>c<;emher aiul 22iid hecember 1824. Tins captiiriMl woa 

estimated to amount to £160,000 (Us. 16,00,000) in (;af*h, £IO.0(KJt ( Ur. 4,00,000) m 
jewels, liesidea many horscH, one tliou'^and cam<'I«i, and Aevorui clc^diantfi. Among the 
or^ance and military strsres capture I were thirty-nix bniHu and iron ffuittt, lifty-six 
matcblooks, twenty-lire sw'ords, and a great ((uaniity of powrlor an<lj^<me and iron 
shot. 

* Military Remiiiiseeaoss, IL 207 ’209. Colonel Welsh gives a sketch of Kittur fyrt. 

* Details are given above pp. 404 • 406. 
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In 1827 Colone] Welsh described Eongnoli fort as extensive btit 
poor with a good fauBsobraje or moand and a good ditch.^ Ip 1862 
the fort was described as ruinous with no well but ample supplips.^ 

• Eokatnur is a small village twelve miles south-east of Athni, 
with in 1872 a population of 2741 and in 1881 a population of 2250« 
The village has a Government school^ and workers in iron who 
make nutcrarkers bridles and bits. About a mile east of the 
village, on the rapTic4.s]iim river, is a temple of Yellamma in honour 
ol \vhr»m a yearly fair is held in December when about 4000 people 
como. In 1505 the Eokatnur parymuo-was given in grant or jdgbir 
io the ancestor of tlio present desdi of Sirsangi for his serwes 
under Ibrdhim Adilshdh in the campaign which led to the battle of 
'lYilikot and the destruction of Vijaynagar in 15G4.® 

Eonnury the Kondanurn of inscriptionsi is a largo village on t 
Ohatprablia, about fivo miles north-west of Gokdk, with in 1872 a 
population of 4008 and in 1881 of 8137. Near the Gokdk falls on 
tlio Gluitprabha, within the limits of Konnur village, arc several 
ruined temples of about the eleventh century.* " 

To‘ the south of the village, close at the foot of the sandstone hills, 
an* a uumb(*r of the hlab-wallod and slab-roofed ccll-tombs or 
LIfsfcaniH which have been found near Ilaidarabad in the Doccan 
and in other ])arts of Southern India,'' and wliich have a spocial 
interest from their likeness to^lio old stone ehambors in England of 
winch the best known are Way land Smith’s cave and Kit’s Ooty 
IIouso.^ Many of those celUtorabs, for there seems no doubt that 
they aro tombs, are scattered over the plain. The most interesting 
feature is a group of City more or less perfect rooms. All the stone 
slabs used as walls and roofs are of the neighbouring quartzite 
handstone. They show no signs of tooling, but boem to have been 
roughly broken into filiape. I'he cell or kii^travn is usually formed 
of SIX slabs of Cat unhewn stone. Two upright slabs, four to six 
feet long and four to six foot high, arc set north and south parallel 
to each other i#,nd four or five feet apart. Across the noi4h end 
almost always between, not overlapping the cuds of tlio east and 
west slabs, is sot a third upright slab of the same height as the side 
slabs. The front or .south face of tho room instead of a single slab 
has two smaller slabs placed so as to leave an opening between them 
generally about two foot wide. Ou these five upright side or wall 
blabs is laid as a roof a largo level eight inch thick slab which 
almost overlaps tho walls and completes the cell. In almost every 
case from the opening in the south face a small passage is carried at 


1 Militai'y Kcininisocnccs, II. 282. ^ Oovernment List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ StokoH* 86. * See above Gok«Lk p. 561. 

® Contnhutea by Mr. R. B. Jo>nicr, C. E. 

* Compare Fertfussou's Uude btmic Monumonts, 467*476; Forbes Lcsli^ Ancient 
Kncoi of Sootla^f, 187 ; Transactions Bombay Literary Society, III. 342>3fe. 

^ ^^'nylaIul Smith's Cave is in Bcrksliire ; Kit's Coty House ia in Kent. 
Forpissun's lUule Stone Monuments, 116, 1*22. SimiLir I'lVmens or oell-tomba have 
lM*eu fuiind iiKSouthcm India. Tbi y were formerly called dolmens. But as dohneH 
means tablo-stouc it is mofe correctly apphoii to the level stones poised on npngfata 
which apparently arc not nunod ocU-tomba but aro of uncertain nee oithor aitan for 
sacrifico or judgment Boats. 
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Mgjbt anglad to the oliamber, by laying down two stono slabs throo to 
iye feet long, about two feet liigh, and one foot to eighteen iuchoa 
ipart, and on these two slabs laying a third to form a roofed passage 
[n the chief group of fifty only seven have their largo covering stones 
md of the seven only five havo passages more or less complete, 
[!)vor each cell-tomb a cairn of small stones and enith seems 
>riginal]y to havo been^piled probably forming a semisphorical or 
Joined mound about eight feet high. In almost every case I'omuius 
3 f those mounds or covers aro Been, Many of tlio chambers nro 
rumed and of somo only a few stones nro left, the largo slabs having 
probably been taken for building. Somo the bi*tter preserved 
Dhanmers were surroiindod by a square rougb-hown %touo kerb 
which in somo instances is in fair order. In one measured iiistaneo 
the kerbed apace, formed by atones four to tivo feet long by six 
inches thick, measured thirty-four feet by thirl 3 ’^-tbreo. 'riiia kerb 
was probably a plinth on wliich tho covering mound rested which 
in some cases soerna to have boon carafully built of rough siono 
baaiderswet in mud.^ An examination of the magnetic baa ring of 
the axes of these chambers showed that of forty-eight chambers in 
tho main group the axes of ten pointed duo north, of thirty-two 
pointed west of north, in uno case as much ns west, but most 
were much nearer north than west. Tbo remaining six pointed 
east of north one as much ns 27° oast and tho rest only n few 
degrees oast. This variation in direction is probably duo either to 
carelessness or to the fact that tho north was taken from tho oast as 
flyd by tho sun rising on days whon tho sun rose oithor north or 
south of oast. 

Tho pooplo call them Pandavs* houses and say tho lYiudavs 
built them as sun KhadeH.*-* 'J'lio coinjdeto or almost comploto 
weathering away of tho mounds of earth and stones wliicli originally 
covered theso burial -rooms shows that they must bo of great ago. 
As konne is tho Kaiiarese for a room and nru is a village, it sooina 
probable that the village takes its name from its cell-tombs or burial 
rooms and that Konnur moans tho Room- village.* To find what were 
the inner arrangoments of these cell-tombs number forty-si.x of tho 
main group was opened. It had clearly never been touched. 'J'hero 
were marked remains of tho encasing or covering mound, the to|i 
stone or roof was unmoved, and tho inside of tho cell wjis filled or 
neai'ly filled. In some respects this cell was dillorenb from most 


duster Zlll^ 

Konvvii» 


^ It may siifi^atcfl that the o1)joct of this stono feneo, of tho circle of Htonon 
roand other old Imrial heaira (Compare Uomliay <ia 2 (‘ttccr, XIN’. 4U*4iri), and of tho 
Bud^ist rail wan to ward evil inflaeiiroa from the clc.ul. 'rhe early gimrcliuii form of 
the idea seetna to live in the circle of stonco eaclCthc home of a HhijHti or waichinan 
which carroond the central stone in which livcH Vetli the early or primitive Deccan 
ood Kool^ 8hiv. (Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Poona SiatiMtical Accoant). 

* Wiwthe name PiUidav houses may be compared the MalabAryihmu PAiidu kulis 
for the burial chambers described by Mr. Bobingtou. TranKaetions Bomljoy Literary 
Society, 111. 342-S4S. 

* Ihe form Koudanum which (Journal Bom. Br. Roy. Am. Soc. X. ]j|0, 294) appears 
•s the name of the villas in twelfth century inscriptions, may pcrba{»e mean room or 
cave village. 
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of ilie other cells. It was by itself^ was somewhat Bma^^ 
differently shaped from tho others^ and^ unlike any of. the othnl^ 
had no southern passage. The roof or top>stone was removed^ 
bars and wedges. When it was taken oS the inside was fpisi|3l 
to bo packed with small boulders and hard brown earth. As 
stones at the top were niur]i too largo to have been pat in throngh 
any crevice after the roof was on^ the tomb had clearly never been 
opened. All the earth and stones taken out of the cell were carefoUy 
sifted. About eiglireon inches from the roof wore found the 
greater part of a largo human doublcf tooth with some small Uts 
of hone. The cell was three feet eight inches to three feej^fe^L 
iiiclu’s de(^ and a few inches from the floor wore some more 
small pieces of bone. At throe foot three inches, three feet eight 
inches, and three foot ton inches from tho roof were pieces of 
common baked earthenware. Tho material was the same as tho 
jirchotit village pottery. Tho shape of the bowls was peculiar 
apparently a flat li(^nimphere. A piece of what soemod to be burnt 
slug from a potter’s kiln was also found. Tho position of 4h6#9llk 
seemed to show that tlio body was buried sitting and facing the 
south. After being sot there tho body seems to have been packed 
with earth and stones a jiressiiro which probably broke the clay 
jars. Nothing in this tomb threw any liglit on tho use of the 
southern piissaoes lu the other tombs.* 

Kudchi, about twenty milc.s south-west of Athni and throe miles 
south-west of Aimipur, is a largo village with in 1872 a population 
of 29o& and in ISSl of 0^51^1. Kudchi has a post offico and liro 
scho(»h one n Government Kslnarcso school and the other a private 
Ilimliishiiii school. Iliero is a local manufacture of carpets. When 
the West l)ec(*aTi Ilailway is fiinshod (1889) Kudchi will have a 
station 1 79 miles soutli-east of J’ooua and si\ty-throe miles north-east 
of Hclgauin. On an ibland m the Krishna about a mile east of the town, 
in a Ixthliul and tamarind grove, is a black stone tomb of Shaikh 
Muhaminad Sirajjouadi Pirdadi a Musalimln saint and missionary. 
Among the numerous converts he made was a princess of Balkh 
named Masapli. ISlie accompanied her preceptor to India and died 
hero after a life of charity and bonevolonco. The saint died at 
Kulburga and was Iniried there, but in his honour n tomb was built 
near tho tomb of tho priucobs. Yearly fairs are held at the tombs. 
Forishta notices Kunclii in Raybdg, probably Kudchi ten miles 
nonh-east of Hay bag, as being tho firbt jdfjhir town of Hassan Gungo 
(1347 - 1 358) the fouudei*^ of the Bahuiain dynasty granted to him by 
Muhammod Tiighlik (1325-1351) In 1791 CapUiin Moor notices 
Kudchi on tho Krishna as a Musalmuu town of som,e uote^ but 
BriUiman intrigues fomented by Parabhui'dm Bhdu had so distressed 
it that mobt of tlie Musaluidns hud left.^ 



> Taken with the circular hole in one of tho side slabs in the oeU-toqubadeaertbed Iw 
Captain Moadoiis Taylur (Journal London Kthnological Society, New Senea^ I. 
near Haidarallsd and with other eaily burial practices, it seems probsUs thsS the 
southern passage was for tlie soul to go out and ui by. 

* Briggs’ Fenshta, II. 2^. ’ Moor's Kamtire^ 901 
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‘ iCiukitilia'rdi Hill lies seventeen miles sonth-east of Khdn&pur. 
A sloping wooded ascent leads to a flat uncultivated top with a 
monastery of the K&nphata saint Handi Bhadangpidth. Near the 
monastery are thi*ee cattle sheds occupied throughout the year by if 
few Kfinphata Gosdvis. 

Kunki:mbi village^ about nineteen miles north-west of Khrina- 
pur, with in 1881 a population of has teinplos of Kuiikiiuib- 
eshvar and MdhulidevL Mxlkulidovi’s shrino (97'x5r) though 
UK^ern is regarded as holy as it staiid'^ at the source of the 
Mwnrabha. The local belief is that every twelve years, when Jupiter 
enter^ Sagittarius^ the Ganges comes to visit the Alalp^abha at ils 
source and remains there for a year. At this time devotees from 
various parts of the district ai\jd from Goa come and purify 
themselves by bathing in the river. 

Mahipalgad Fort stands on the highest poiut of a run go of 
hills about ten miles west of Belgaiiyi* 'i'he fort hill is fairly 
tswoded and the fortifie>atioiis are built in a corner of a conHidorable 
plateau. An easy ascent of libont 300 feet leads to the foH wliieb 
is about 1400 feet long from east to west and 000 feet broad from 
north to south. The fort has one gateway and walls of brii^k and 
rubble on three sidos.^ Of twenty acres the whole area of the 
fort, ten are occupied with houses and enclosures and the rest ai*o 
overgrown with grass. There is a largo well in tho fort, Jii 1827 
a committee of inspection described Mahipiilgad as nn (».\tcMisive 
hijjafort situated about the middle of a rangi^ of hills. Jt was 
bunt of stones with round towers on tho angles and sidi's. ^riio 
wall was low and in many places, especially on tho w(»st face, was 
open to escalade. The top was covered with brushwood. 'rhc» 
fort bolougod to Chiiitainanrav the Sdngli eliiof. At his death in 
IGHO Shivaji is said to have held Mahipalgad along with nine 
other Bolgaum forts 

Mallayan^ or Adi Hill, about G30 feet above ilu' plain, lies near 
Adi village about twelve miles north-west of Cliikodi. Jt is a flat 
hill with a flat barren top. Tho hill sule.s are partly tilUni with 
millet by Jain and Maratha iLushandiiieii. The water-supply is 
from a spring and a small pond on tho hill. 

Malprabha. See Soqal. 

tCangsuli, a village belonging to tho Athni drsnitf, with in 1872 
a population of 3072 and in 1881 of 31 GO, lies sixteen mdes west 
of Athni. Tho village has a temple of Mallaya or Mnrtand in 
honour of whom a yearly fair is held in Ckalfra or April when 
7000 to 8000 people come and large numbers of cattle and ponies 
are sold. The village has a Governmout Kdnarose school. 

Msinoli, about six miles north of Saundatti, is a largo town on 
the Malprabha, with in 1872 a population of G232 in 1881 of 
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^ On cme thla tbe wafl only llnet the crest of a ravine. 

* ShivAji’s Bakhar. The nine othei Belgaum forts were PArgafl and KAltoudigad 
in Belnon, Bfaimcad In KhAnApur. Pavitragod and V allabhgad in Chikodi, and 
&uli KAUiArigad Murgod and Parasgad in Farascpid. 
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4621 , Manoli has an important dyeings indastry. The onlypb|eete 
of interest are a ruined fort and old temples with mscriptionii; 
The fort is a sandstone work standing on a peninsula round whicli 
the river winds. ITie walla are still fairly preserved. In 18^ 
Manoli fort was described by Mr. Grant a sub-engineer as a smaU 
work with .st(jne-fac(?d ramparts and surrounded by a ditch. Between 
the rampart aud ilie ditch was a space about nine feet at the end of 
which was a weak stone wall forming an imperfect covering mound 
or faussebraye which as seen from tho opposite side added greatly to 
the apparent depth of the ditch. The 'Wall was very substantia^n 
tho south or river fac<c, where it had a footpath and parapet.^Tho 
works wore further s(»cnrcd on this side by a strong and high abut- 
ment wall and jmrapot in advance of the counterscarp and washed 
by thfi river. I’ho ditch on this face was very deep and generally 
h(‘ld water. Of late (1820) the west face had been greatly strength* 
ened by a hidden way and glacis carefully built, and, at the time Mr. 
Grant wrote, great exertioiis w(u*e b(?ing made to continue the same 
round the north and west works. I'he entrance to the fert wwiniBi 
tho west tlirough two ill guarded gateways. The buildings in the 
town or )wita were irregularly ))lacod close to tho north and west 
works. 1'he soil in the nenghbonrhood was poor but afforded much 
wood for fu(*l. 1^10 fort had a lai’ge boat capable of carrying an 
eighte(‘n-j)()un(ler. In lSl-2 the fort was described by an inspection 
eonimittei' ns about 500 feet stjuaro with the Malprabha flowing 
close on tiu* south-east. Tho defences of tho fort consisted of four 
large strong round angular bastions and one in *tho midd]^of 
th(' north faeo all capable of holding ordnance. The bastions were 
iinconnectod by curtains. 1'helu‘ight of tlicworks^ which were well 
built of stone and in good onler, was generally about thirty-four 
fec't. The ramparts were narrow and only fit for musketry while 
tho ])arapots were low and n(»t in good order. At the foot of and 
all round the wi)rks was a narrow space or berm about fifteen feet 
broad at the etlge of which was a well-built raised mound or faus- 
sebrayo of stotu* work in good onler abmit eighteen feet above the 
bottom of the ilitch and five or six feet broad. 'I’he ditch was dry 
and from twenty to twimty-six feet broad with a descent at the 
counterscarp of fourtoon to fifteen feet. The sloping muss of earth 
or glacis was iinj)crfect. On the west north and cast the ditch and 
tin* narrow space or berm were filled with impenetrable prickly pear. 
1'lie entrance was on tho west front with two gates. 'J’he first ^te 
loading out of tho fort was very strong ; tho second whicli was close 
and at i*iglit angles to tho first was of no .strength. The gates were 
covered by the same works as the other parts of the fort as they took 
a curve to shelter the entrance. There was another entrance in the 
south front by a small passage leading through the rampart into the 
ditch and so by a doorway out to the river made through tbecx>ttnt6r* 
scarp aud the sloping mass of earth or glacis. Both the passages 
■were very small and probably made for bringing water from theriv^ 
into tho fort. Botli the passages could be easily filled. At the 
south-east , angle and inside of the fort within a few feet of the 
ramparts was a small citadel or ghadi enclosing a space about 100 
feet square and opened to the east. It h^ four high atone 
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b88feio(fi8 all in ffood order. The gates were bo placed as not to 
be seen on entering the fort. The fort contained the ruins of a 
large nnmber of houses and was nninhabited. The water-supply 
wag not plentiful and the fort afforded no protection against shells. 
The committee were of opinion that from tho good order of the works 
the fort was strong and if well-garrisoned was capable of making 
a good defence. Heavy ordnance would^ they thought^ bo necessary 
for its capture. 

Inside the fort are tho remains of some temples, tho chief of 
which are to Hanumdn and UJachava. Tho roof of tlio vestibule 
of Hwumdn^s temple is carved iu com{)ar|monts or panels with 
a net-work of snakes. At either end are curiously csirved stones 
about a foot square on which are represented triple-bodied 
dolphins. The Udachava temple has an inscription dated 1252 of 
the seventh Devgiri Yadav king Kanhara or Krishna (12 1*7- 1200). 
To the west of tho town in an enclosure surroiiudc^d by a high 
wall, are the temples of Panchliug yev. They consist of eight 
tcsiiph)s two very small and two larger than the rest. One of 
these two is a triple temple, Jaiu iu style. J0xi*(q»t the spire 
it is well preserved. The roiifs have now become flat and a clumsy 
lion is placed over the front or north face. On tho lintel of 
the doorway of one of the others is Lakshmi with her elephants. 
The other large temple facing tho rest is regarde<l as the chief of 
tho group. It has a dark inner hall or niandap and an open outer 
hall with several carved stones and a largi* iuscrijitioii on a stone 
talipot. The in.scriptiou is dated 1223 and belongs to the fifth 
Devgiri Yadav king Siiigliaii II. ( 1201)- 12 17). Tln*so Ptiiichliug 
temples arc built of coarse-grained stone and are in no way remark- 
able for carving. From the snake head on tho brackt't and tho 
general style, apart from the inscriptions, the ti‘mph*s appear to 
belong to tho end of tho twelfth C(*iitury or perhaps a little earlier. 

Dyeing is practised by nine or ten families of tho Hangar easto. 
They dye cotton and yarn red green yellow and dark blue. Tho 
white yam is finst dipped in water mixed wiili oil ami the asKes of 
the prickly pear. Six dippings aro necessary to perfect the colour, 
but more than two or tlireo dippings arc .seldom given. 1'he yarn 
thus dipped is mado into bundles ealled haa. The bundles aro 
soaked for a night in a kettle containing water which has bei»n 
mi^ed with the powder of the roots of a jilant growing iu 

Sholdpur, in the proportion of a tther of sxiravjn to each hnn. Next 
morning the has of yarn is dipped in the river which givo.s to tho 
Water a piquant flavour which is much liked by drinkers. Tho yam 
is then laid in the sun spread^on smooth specially prepared stones 
and is dried five to ten days. This part of the process is very 
pleaaing to the people of Manoli. The air is filled with a soft 
soothing perfume.^ 

Tho earliest mention of Manoli is as Miinipiir or Munivulli in 
a stono inscription of the seventh Devgiri Yaihiv king Krishna.^ 


CbifteS^ 
PlMMk ■ 

Manou* : 






History^ 


* .Afioordiiig to some sooounts thu sweet dye was formerly used lo Ssuadstti and 
gave the town its name Sugandhvarti or tlie fragrant, 
f Bombay AKbasological Survey, Second Keport, 233 ^ 
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In 1786 ParshmAm Bbda took !Manolt fort frolm iiie Torgd'^lw 
and added it to his possessions.' In his pnrsmt of 
Wellesley, on the 80th of June 18&0, hearing Dhnndhi a 
opposite Manoli with his baggagOi in the hope of snrpriSQi(g< 
Intn, pressed on twenty-six miles to the Mriprabha opposite 
Manoli. At three on the same afternoon GeneFal Welled^^ 
directed a cavalry onset on the enemy’s camp. Lientenant-Coloim 
Torin attacked their loft with the Ist and 4th Bejpments, Snd 
Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Peter their front and right with the 
25th Dragoons and the 2nd Regiment ^f cavalry. Dhundhia’s caipp 
was strong with its rear to the Malprabha, covered by the fort m 
Manoli on die other siao of it, and a deep stream along its front and 
loft. ^J'ho 2nd Regiment of cavalry was the only corps which forced 
Its way into the camp, but every person in the camp was either 
Ivillod or driven into the riv€‘r. All the baggage, two elephants, 
and many camel.s horses and bullocks were taken. Numbers wore 
drowned or shot in trying to cross the river, and many women and 
children were taken prisoners. Major Blaquiers Vith fogr 
of the 25th Dragoons [mrsued to the cast a party which appeared to 
have bci‘n outsido of tho camp, and drove them into the river. Six 
of Dhundhia’s guns had boon passed over the swollen stream before 
tho attack. Half an hour after the camp was carried a party of the 
25th DragooiiH attempted to swim tho river and sei»e a boat which 
was lying under tho fort of Manoli. Tho force of the flood carried 
them below thoHjx)t where tho boat lay. But two oflicerB, Lieutenant 
Kitchet ami Jackson, snccec*ded in Htcrnming the current, broug}it 
back the boat, and, with its aid the guns were soon token, and to 
prc'veiit them falling into tho enemy’s hands were destroyed. 
About 5000 men were driven into tho Malprabha and drowned. 
AuKjiig the rest one of llio leaders, liubber Jang, dressed in armour, 
lode hiB horse into the river and was drowned.” 

Manoli, better known as Nngar Manoli to distinguish it from the 
old town ot Manoli in Pamsgad, is a large village twelve miles south of 
C^hikddi with in 1 881 a population of 2546. In 1770 the fourth Peshwa 
Madhavuiv (1761 1772) appointed a mdiulatdar of Hukeri who held 
the fort of Manoli m pledge for money advanced to Kolhdpur.^ 
Ijate in tho same year the Manoli and Ohikodi districts were given 
by the Peshwa to tho Patvardhans and this was tho origin of the lone 
and hitter enmity between Kolluipur and the Paivardhans marked 
by a series of nttack.s and reprisals which continued as late ns the 
early 3 ears of the nineti'ciith century.* In 1796 the Kolhapur chief 
took possession of Manoli and (Uiikodi after a siege of one month. 
Ill bis pursuit of Dhuiidia while (General Wellesley waa fighting with 
Dliuiulias troops at the Saundatti Manoli, the Kolh&pur garrison of 
Nagur Manoli helped Dhuudhia by firing on the English, After 
the action it was abandoneil by the Kolhapur garrison, and, before 
Appa S^theb Patvardhan's troops could got into it, was taken by the 
Paligar of Tafiir about eight miles north-west of ManolL Towarde^ 


•% 

^ S«p above p. .388. ^ WrJlin^itott’a Supplementary l>eepatch^ 11. 81 -01 

* >>tokeB' fii'lgauu), o3 « Stokes* Belgwua, 5^ ' 
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tfcft cqid ifi ISOl BfanaU wd nrh id CAiloodi wne into the eofe 
poiWHMRi^ px the Nip&si who held them oa behalf of the 
In 1802-3> while the Nipini desdi was absent in Poona 
deperal Wellesley’s foroe^ the Eolhdpnr ohief harassed his 
oistrictB and persnadra the Talnr deitdi Chandrappa to attack 
Uonmi Chandrappa besiemd Manoli for some days and wasted 
the ll^ip&ni country until General Wellesley sent Major-Gonoral 
Campbell to guard Nip&ni. Manoli was relieved, and as the Talur 
desdt refused to come to terms and iled to Kolhapur, his fort at 
Talur was handed to the Nipdni dt^tdi. For his loyalty in helping 
to^reinstate the Poshwa the Nipdui chief was granted the Manoli 
disU'ict and the Hukori petty division. The Kolhkpur chief resisted 
the Nipfini claims to Manoli and the two wont to a* war which 
lasted tor six years 1812 Mr. Elphinatone con- 

clndod a treaty by which the Kollnipur chief gave up all claim to 
Chikodi and Manoli.^ lu the third ^Manllha War Goiiornl Miitiro 
came to Manoli on the 22nd of April 1818 and was thoro joined by^ 
General Pritzlor with the main body of^hc reserve. As the NipAni 
JUsdt joined the Poshwa ho was deprived of the Manoli and Chikodi 
districts and they wore mado over to the Kolhapur chief in return 
for bis hearty co-operatiou with the British. In 1827 Bdba B^icb 
the Kolhiipur chief, whoso turbulence ivub a perpetual source of 
annoyance, was deprived of Maiioli and Chikodi on tlio ground that 
he h^ shown a total disregard for the friendship of tho British 
Government and had repeatedly infringed tho rights of tho land- 
holders of British villages. Ju the same year Captain ClunoagapllH 
Naganmpiowloe, a Kolhdpur village on the Pooua-Belgaum^road 
with ninety-bix houses and one shop.^ 

Mugutkha^n Hubli is a largo village on the Dlnlrwtlr road 
about eighteen miles sonth-cast ot Belgnum with in 1872 a ])opnla- 
tion of 423i> and in 1881 of 411)0. Tho villugo has a travellers’ 
bungalow and a small tent -making industry, 'i'he village is called 
Mugutkhiln Hubli after a Bijdpur officer named Mugutkhiin whose 
toiiib is in tho village.*^ Its old name llubli appcnirs in a Devgiri 
Y6dav copperplate, dated 1240, where a Devgiri Vadav ininistor 
reigning at Mudgal in tho Nizam’s territories grants lands in 
Bdgevddi village m tuo Uubbali district in tho Kubundi country.' 

MurgOd about fifteen miles north-west of Sanndatti is the head- 
quarters of a petty division with in 1872 a population of 7181 and 
in 1881 of 4895. The town is a flourishing cotton and gmin mart, 
and, besides the revenue and police officers <if the petty division, has 
a post office and a Kdnarese school. Tho village hiis a temple of 
Mallikdrjnn and a yearly fair is held on the first of tho bright half 
of liargskirsh or November-Docembor m honour of Chitambaresfavar. 
The fair lasts bix days and is attended by three to four hundred 
people. A little to the north of tho town are some gardens with 
swe^ water. « 


> BslgMUQ, 71 . ^ Itineimry, 33 . * ]UU> Babidur Tirmalrno Vaolmtesb. 

* Joamal Bom. Br. Boy. Am» Sooi iX 2t9. For BSgovAdi Kohuadi sod Mudgal 
tee above pp. 513 -U 4 . 
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In 1S65» after the battle of Tdlikot, Mnrgod with Bereial othec 
Parasgad villages was taken by Vitta G[aada, the ance^r of the^ 

E resent desdi of Sirsingi.^ At his death in 1680 Shiv&ji is said to 
ave held the fort of Murgod.^ In 1792 Captain Moor described 
Murgod as in a country whose soil was as rich as the best garden 
mould. A little to the north of Murgod were some gardens with a 
well of excellent water.’ About 1836 Murgod was one of the four 
places proposed for the head-quarters of the collectorate before 
Helgaum was chosen on the 9th ot March 1838.^ 

Na'garhal Hill, about 850 feet above the plain, lies near Jnlpen 
hill alxjut four miles iKi^rth of Chikodi It has a flat top on ^ioh 
millet IS raijod by Lingil^ats and Uolerus. Tho water-supply is 
liuui two springs. 

Na'garpachami Hill, about 390 feet abovothe plain, lies about 
a quarter of a mile from Ohikodi. It is a flat hill with a roundish 
uncultivated top. 1'he lull is not inhabited and has no springs or 
passes. It IS infested with juc kals ^ ^ ^ 

Nandgad,'^ on the Belgaum-llaliyal road about seven miles 
Bouth-caHt ol Khilniipur, is a t(»wn ot some importance, with in 1872 
a ])opul«ition ot 5718 and iii 18S1 ot 7912. The town has a post office, 
a weekly maiket on Wednesdays, and three schools, two Marathi 
and Kanarese tor boys and one for girls. Nandgad is an important 
trade lentie and has about thiil} traders chiefly Shenvi Brahmans 
with ciqntals Mirying from 1500 to £3000 (Ks. 5000 -410,000). The 
chie||jmpor<8 are b(‘telnuts, cocoanuts and cocoanut oil, dates, oil, 
and salt These articles are brought either in carts or on pack- 
bullockb from TNlativo (^hristian tradiTs of Oua and are sold to local 
tradiis. None of those inqjoitt d articles are passed inland or sent 
to Dharuar by Nandgad traders. But from the agents of Goa 
traders at Nandgad most of these articles are bought in exchange 
for wheat and other gram by tho agents ui Gadag Hubli and 
Navalgund trailei s in Dharwiir. Tho town has no direct export 
trade. Not far from tho to\Mi is a ruined fort called Prat^pgad 
^\hich was built by Malla Sar\a Desai of Kittur in 1809 to 
coniniemorato the grant to him ot the title of PratAprav by Peshwa 
Jhiprdv (179<5 - 1818). ® The l)osiii is said to have encouraged 
merchaiils to settle hero by drawing them from Kh/iiidpur. The 
whoh' iiinnufac turiiig population of Khiindpur was taken by persuasion 
and lorcc and nine j eats' exemption from taxes was granted to new 
settlors.' Hayappa the loader ot tlie second or 1829 Kittur rising 
was condemned to bo hanged at Nandgad, as the scene of his chief 
robbery. As he passed along tho road to the gallows ho pointed out 
n spot for his burial, Btatiug that a great tree would spring from his 
body, lie \>us buried in the sjiot he had chosen, and a magnificent 
banian, close to tho road near Nandgad, is shown as the tree which 
grew from Biiyappa's grave. Under the shade of this tree a temple 


’ Stokes’ Bclgaiim, 36 . » Shi\ Aji’s Bakbar. • Moor's Narrative, 802 . 

* Stokes' S 6 . The othei thiee places were Ankalgi GokAk and ManoH, 

^ riie toMii 18 generally called Teth Nandgad. 

* Stokes’ Bclgaiuu, 7b ' Marshall’s Statistical Reports, 97. 
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iuttf Iwotf to wliicli people m want of diildren money or health 
some £raflit great dietanoes. Hnsbcndmen, too, on their way to tho 
Sfandgad market stop to promise Bdjappa an offering if their grain 
leffs welh* * 

Naul Tirth. Seo SOQAL. 

Hesargip on tlie Belgaum-KaUdgi road about seven miles north 
){ Sampgaon^ with in 1»81 a {)opulation of 2102, lins a travollors’ 
3ung^low and a fine old ruined temple of Basav. 1'lie town has a 
veeklf market on Monday, a^d weaving and bangle-making mdiistrios. 
tf fair is held at tho Basaveshvar toniplo once m twelve years. 
The temple has an inseriptum dated 1210 ^of the lia^ta chieftain 
C4rtavirya IV. (1100-1218). Tho inscription lecords the building 
3f three Ung temples by Haclie^aiia>ak a local officer in charge of 
she Nesargi group of six villages The inserijition also mentions 
various grantsof land tithes and duties made o\er for the niaintenanco 
3f these temples at the comniaml of Kaitavirya- In 1701 (Vptaiii 
UloQjr cays Nesargi the little \illage of Nesaun where C'lipt.iin Litth ’s 
rotachment halted tiftcH'ii miles tiom radsliahpur.' In his pursuit 
3 f Dhundia Viigh m ISOO (loiu^ral Wellesley was p>iiiid at Nesargi 
by tho desiu of Nipdm with 300 hoi so and lUO intantry ^ 

Nipa'nif 10^ 23 north latitiuh' and 20' east longitude, on 
bho Belgauui-Kolhdpur ro»id about forty miles nortli of IbOganm 
ind thirteen miles west of Clnkodi, is a large iminieipal town with 
In 1872 a population of 0.171 and in 1881 ot 0777 Besides tho 
inuiucipality Nipdni has a tinvelleiV bungalow, a r<*st-lions(» a post 
office, four schools, a bliriiiv, and a dismantled toit I'lio 1872 
census showed a po]iulatioii of 0371 of whom Sl(»7 were llindiiH 
1198 Miisalmdns and six Cliiistcins Ot 0777 tho ISSI population 
3735 wore Hindus, 1030 Musulnians, and thiee Cliiistiniis 
town has a large tiad<* and a crowdcsl weekly innikct on 'riiursdayH, 
It has about lOO tniders langayats, Jains, Shi)n})is, M.iiw.ir and 
Glujardt Vdiiis, and Jtrahiuans with capitals > arming iiom CoOO to 
£2500 (118,5000-25,000). Of impoils iico comes liom Belgainn 
and Kollidpur , betcJniits, cardamoms and pep]KM lioni IbiMg triult*is 
at Sirsi lu Kdnara ; cattle iroiii the neigliboniiiig Mllag(*s cm tho 
Krishna ; cocoanuts and dates salt sjiu es sugar and cop]»(»rslicc*tH from 
Bhatids, Gujarat and Murwiir Vdiiis, aiul Musalmans of Vcngiirla 
and Rdjdpur ; and cloth brass \fssils catc»chu niilin(»g almonds 
and cloves from Bombay and Boona traders. Gf exports largo 
quantities of molasses and some tobacco, chillies, henij), and cotton 
gotoBdjdpur in liatndgiri. On tlio market day two if) three tliousand 
[lattlo are offered for sale and people from tho neighbouring 
villages come in large numbers to buy and soli. Waistclothn, 
women's robes, and cheap blankets are made in tho town Tho 
municipality was established in 1854 and in 1882-8 i bad an income 
3 { £1052 (Rs. 10,526) and an expenditure of £1726 (Uh 17,265). 
The chief sources of income wero octroi and taxes ftn houses and 
!Miimals> and the chief items of expenditure were water works and 
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oon^van^. The late demi of Nipiui baili a reservoir at ShirgopQC, 
about two miles west of Nip&ni ana brought the water from it ietd 
the town by pipes. This reservoir is still in working order and fte 
municipality have supplemented it by building a pond in the middle 
of the town. A water-course running to the oast of the town is Used 
for washing and for watering cattle. Further to improve the water- 
supply of thc> town a new pond with an earthen embankment has been 
made near Shirgiippi and a masonry reservoir (100' x 100' x 8'} near 
Nipilni. It is proposed to connect this pond by pipes with the amtdPa 
pond and to distribute water over the toWn by pipes. Nearly £2700 
(Us. 27,000) haye boCn spout on the works which are not yet 
firnshod, anb aro un satisfactory as the new pond has tamed out 
louky. The muTiioipality owns real property valued at £11,600 
(Its. 1,10,600). The town has four (lovernment and two private 
schools. Of the four Gov’ernment bcliools three, anglo-veriiacular 
vernacular and night, schools arc for boys and one for girls. The 
fort, which was dismantled in 1843, was desenbed in 1827 as an eighth 
cornered building well built of mud, the interior of the Wall said 
to be of stone. Uonnd the fort was a de(‘p wet ditch about twenty 
feet broad, and a narrow space or borni at the foot of the walls 
about twenty-five fe(‘t broad. The narrow space or berm was 
cnclos('d by the rev'otmeiit of the ditch, and was pierced by loopholes 
which formed a second lino of defence. Since 1822 an extensive 
lino of rampart had boon budding round the town embracing the 
fort. The work was of stone and had a considerable ditch before 
it. Tn 1827 only the south side was finished, and, looking to the 
eost, it was thought possible for the dvMu ever to complete it. 
If it wa^' ever completed the eominitteo considered that it would 
prove a most formid.ible defeueo though so small as not to contain a 
garrison of more than four or five hundred men. The gate of the 
fort was well sheltered from surprise, and near it was a bridge over 
the ditch on beams of wood. On the west there was a small gate 
but without any menus of crossing the ditch. It was probably 
intended to liavo a drawbridge here.' Though dismantled the fort 
(1882) roLiiaiiid strongly built of stone with a wet ditch and a 
handsome gateway. Close to the gateway is a palace built about 

1 800 by Siddojirilv NimbAlkar. The interior of the palace has nothing 
ronunkablo. 'Phe pillars in the court are of teak and neatly carved. 
About 800 yards south-west of the fort is the travellers’ bungalaw 
to tlie left of the Kolhiipur mad.^ 

Nip^ini is a town of recent gi’owth. No copper-plates or inscribed 
stones have been found in Nip^ini and the earliest known mention ia 
in 1800 when its demi Siddojirdv Nimb/ilkar, commonly called Appa 
ii^^heb was engaged, under Siudia's directions, in aseriesof forays mlo 
the Mirnj country and in the siege of Nerali fort between Sankeshvar 
and Hukeri. In the same year the Nip&ni deadi*s and Sindians troope 
took over, noT.iiually on behalf of Kolhiipur, the districts of CUko^ 
and Manoli which the Poshwa was obliged by Sindia to cede. In 

1801 war with Holkar called Sindia to the north and the Nip&ni 
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dftMfdi mt poe»esaioi^ of Mimoli and ‘part of Chikodi. In 1802 
Siddojmv NixnMlkar with 300 horse and 400 foot was one of tho 
aaven xCam^tak chiefs whose rival claims were ruining the Belgaum 
district. In 1802-3 the Nipdui chief with 300 horse and 100 
infantry accompanied General Wollosloy in his raaivli froiii 
^Seringapatam to Poona to reinstate RdjirAv as Peshwa. While tho 
Kip&ni dcftdi was absent in Poona the Kolhfipnr chief harassed his 
districtsandjpersiiadodChandrappathe Jrmi of Talur about fifty miles 
south-east of Nipiui to attack Manoli, C'handrappa l>esieged Mauoli 
fof some days and wasted tli^Nipani (‘ountry until General Wellesley 
sent Major-General C'ampbelT to ^uard Nipiini. Manoli was relieved, 
and, as tho Tahir dvstii refused to conics to tennsand Hed K(»lhd,ptir, 
his fort at Talur was handed to the Nipsini diKu'/J In reward 
for his loyalty in joining the cause of the Peshwa, (Jcnoral Wellesley 
gave tho Nipiiui chief a certdicato of merit.- F'roiii tho Peshwa 
the ilemi received the title of Sarlashkar and grunts of lands in 
military service or fauj aaranjdm valued at £5t,112 (Us. 5, 41, 120) 
aJTcar brides tho Manoli district and tfie petty division or pnrt/ana 
of Ilukeri. The Kollulpur chief resisted tho Nipiiui claims to Manoli, 
and the two wont to war. 'J'he war lasted six years (1804-1800), 
In 1808 the Nipiini (hi^di completely defi'atod Kolhapur. In 1800, 
through the Peshwa’s intercession, peace was conelndod, by which, 
besides the disputed districts to be InOd on liehalf of the Peshwa, 
the Nip^ni dendi received a Kolhapur princess in niaiTi/igiv'’ In 
spite of his marriage with a daughter of the house, the Nipiini dmf/ 
did not long roinaiu at [leac'e with Kolhapur. In 1811 he defeated 
tho Kolhdpur chief, nmrclusl on Kolhapur, and b(»sieged it, Tho 
Honourable Mountstuart Klfihinstone, who was R(‘sident at Poona, 
interfered, and, on the 1st of October 1812, a treaty was concluded by 
which the Kolhapur chief ga\e up all claim to ('hikodi and Manoli. 
In 1813 the Nipiini d^sdi was snmmoiuMl by Hajiriiv to Poona Ho 
went but refused to comply with C(»rtain claims made by tho 
Peshwa or to give up territory belonging to KolhApur. 'Fhe Rritisb 
autboriti<\s inter[)osed, but Ih'ijiriiv artfully c(»ntnved to persiiado 
the destn to trust to liis lenience and to resist bis demands, 
this insidious conduct .he thmi was led t<» forfeit one-lourtli of his 
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*This cerlitioati', wliu-h tin* family has pitncrvcil, runs (Murr.iy’H HaniUKiok, 
2S8-239) : *Si<l(loji KAd NirnhAlkar me Hith the hofl> of Mai.itha tntopH iimlfi 

his com mailt], in the month of March lh(Ki Mhcn I Wii«i on my iiiaroh to i'i>otia miUi 
the Bntish troopa to restori* the TcHliwa tt> tho exerciMo of tin* jtowfTH of II II. ’h 
GoTcriiment. Thin service baMng Ikm n fth'ctcil hy the arii\al of II. II. at l*f>oria 
Shldoji Rao Kimbalkar accompanietl tlic Biitiwh army on iIh march from Ccxiiia in tho 
month of Juno following to oniKwe the conh-denu y then forining >»y tlie Nortliem 
Mardtha chiefs a^ioHt the Bntiah (roveniinPiit and their allicH, lt.io Bandit I'radhan 
mid the Kizam. He iier\ed during the war Mhirh cijHued xii a manner Matinfactory 
tome. His troops were engagcMl with the enemy repeatedly' and always rondiKted 
theokselves well, and Sidiloji &ao Nimbalkar dtstiiiguiHhed hiinMC If, an<l them in a Uto 
iction sgmnst a formidable band of frooli<K>tcr» who hail anacinbled ugm tho fmniiem 
of the Peshwa* a territories and cut off the supplicH of the city rf Pooua. I have 
given him this paper in ttmtimony of my apptxiliation of his u«inouct and tliat of his 
troops. I request that all British officers and others to whom this paper may at any 
time be shown, will consider Hiddoji HAo Nimbdlkar as Uie frien^L of the British 
Government. (.Signed) AKriiun wkllkhi.ey, 

Poona, March 6th, 1804.’ Major-General. 
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estates to tlie Pesliwa J At the close ot the rmaj seasoa d iSl^ A j 
detachment of the Poona subsidiary force was sent to enforce the 
forteitara The duty was not completed till the middle ^ 
Pecember and then prorod fruitless, for no sooner had 
dotachmont returned to Poona, than the de$di retook his loirti 
possessions.^ In tho third Maidtha war, oxcept the Niptoi 
none of the estate-holdeis resisted, and even the desdi of Nipfoi, 
thr)U^h he joined the Pishwa, never acted cordially against the 
Ihitish troops, and on tho 7th ot May, with tho Peshwa's brother 
(Jhirrinn]i Ap]).i., ho gave himself up to ^yaptam Davis of the NizAqs’a 
R( lorined dorse'* As a punishment for his adhorence to tho 
P(‘shwa iiiul for tho slowness of his submission to the English, the 
Einitni (1fh/n was dopiived of Manoli and Chikodi, except the 
villfiges ot Ni|Kini, Sirgat,aiid Polkur, which were made over to tho 
Kolhapur (hud iiiriduintoi liis hcMrf^ co-operation with tho Britishi. 
Tho Nip.ini th sftt w«is greatly dissatibfic'd with this arrangement and 
was rcudy to join any ooii|bi nation against tlio English which he 
thought lik<‘ly to be successful Ho at first hositatecl to give np 
fbe two distiicts au<l endc^avoured to negotiate. General Munro, 
who was at Y(*dur on the Krishna on the 31st of May on his way 
back liom Sholiput, marcluMl towards Niprlni, intending to lay 
bic*go lo tlie foit in < ise tlu* tffsdt ddayed to give up the districts* 
Tins move and the (I4ss itisf i< tioii ot his own people compelled the 
(Isaf to >uld as socm as tho aimy arrived before Nipitni His 
jiooplo’s dislike to the Nuntni dcstfi was the result ot a long course 
of etiic by and ilUtic.itment From tho beginning of his career ho 
had been in tlio piaetice of extineting monc»y by throwing into 
piison cnciy rich min m liis own lauds, and m any other villages 
over wliicli lic^ could cvctci''e power, lie used also to seize and 
koc'[) in eoiifiuemciit any young women of tho neighbourhood who 
were of unusual bc»auty When General Munro came to Nipfini, 
many ndi and wi ll-to do pc'oplo had bc»en m prison for ten or 
twc'Ko }eaTs , and it was siid that every year many died from cruel 
(tc itineiit (uric till Munro Ik ard only of a few prisoners, and those 
he; otdei(»d lo be lehascsl After leaving tho place he learned that 
about d(K) were still in confinement He wrote to the tlesdi to 
releiiso thi'in, and some were sot at liberty; but, as many were 
blill kc'pt in confinement, General Alunro diiwtc^d that some of 
tluw/< ski’s V rllagcs on the south bank of tho Krishna should ijot 
be restoivd until all were iide.i'«'Cd. Strange stone's are still 
current ol erndty. Ills ]>a1acc at Nip^ni is built on 

tho odgo of a dec'p lake. High up overhanging the water a 
narrow open stone ledge or balcony stands out from the palace 
wall. Along the outer ^edgo of this balcony the desdi was fond 
of ari’anging a row of young women. AVhen they were ready he 
Used to pass insulo of tho row of trembling gprls, and suddenly 
thrusting out his hand hurl one off the ledge and watch her dying 
struggles in lilio deop water below. Theso acts of cruelty so 
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Hiilim miB near NipAni the 
Mm of most of the desdi^B villaj^ asked him to let them pass to 
l|ie Buglieh. They wanted no help. All they asked was leave to 
Mve oat the desdPtt garrisonS) and the promise that they would not 
M altowed to pass back andor the demi. In accordance with Ins 
aMutgement with the people General Mnnro for two years hold 
parta of Athni belonging to the NipAni d4^stn. In parts of Parasgad 
which had boon lately resumed by the Po'»hwa, when tho people 
submitted to General Miinro^ they inndo a^^pecul stipulation that 
they were not to be again pkeed uinlor tho 

In J819 Mr Elphinstono roprosontod tho cliiof as furbulmit 

and discoutentod by tho loss of ChiktKli and Afanoli bifl conscnoiis 
of his own weakness In 1822, from his iiidiflForonco, Mr Chaplin 
suspected him of socn^tly hoping to profit hv tho unsotthd state of 
KoihApiir. In 1823 Mr. Klplnnstono found him iho only discontontud 
landholder in tlic Kaindtak Ho ^\as ciuol and riiiioiis in fmssion, 
harsh and imrclonting in tho nunngoimnt of his estate, and doaf 
t<f the retnonstmiicos of his people Jn spite of those !*iults, with 
Europeans ho was frank .ind g( niloinanliko, good huniouriMl, and 
cordial. In 1827 Coloin I Welsh the c oininandant of the D(»ab 
Field Force desciibos him as a very affable though poor pnine and 
a distinguished hoklier. lie lived in a lespec table palace \Mt Inn a 
doubled walled citadel with a wet ditc h all loiiud Ihs little foi tress 
was a perfect model and he had begun a huge fort of whidi this 
was to bo tho citadel ' After sp( nding a largi* sum ho abindonod 
the project but tho work of some of th(‘ completed bastions was very • 
solid. A half-finished palace also stood neai tho fiiithor c \tremity 
of tho projected fortifications with a fine f»tonc wall and a largo 
reservoir near it lie had .iIho built some waterwoi ks wdne h supplied 
water to the town and the fort by arpiediicts leading from Kpiings in 
a range of hills three miles west - In 1828 CVdonel Wf Ish calls Appa 
DesAihis favourite* ot all the Maidtha <hi< Is, indeed of all the native 
princes ho had evi*r known 11<* had a frank and dignified manner 
and was said to bo a favourite of Sir John MaIe*oliii.^ 

In 1831 the chief, whom age and a fe*eling of tho power of 
Govoninient had kept quiet it not well disjiosed, eiide»avoiiicel to 
impose a child on Govoinment as Ins heir It was dihcoveted that 
one of his wives TdiliAi had been taken to a house in Ni))diii, on tho 
pi^tence that she was about to bear a child. A wmIow, who expelled 
soon to be delivered, was also taken to the house ; and when the e hild 
was bom he was placed in TdibdiV arms, and said to be hei oftHpriiig. 
The widow was niardei*cd. Information ot this intrigue and crime 
was given by the owner of the house in which it took )>1ace, and he 
soon after died with suspicious suddenness. IIis story was exmfirmed 
by the discovery of the widow^s Ixidy. In consideration of the 
NipAni cbiePs age and of his services rendered to tho British army 
in 1800 and 1803, Government not immcdiaiely^coufiscate his 


^ Colaod Welsh (Mibtary fiemmiiceaces, II. 285} gi^os a vketoh of tho Nipiu 
citadel 

* Military Remuuaccnoea, II, 283-288, > Military RomuuBceiicea, 11. 333 335 
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military jtotit or saranjdm lands. They detemuned to paniah tl^ 
desdi by declaring that his military estates were to lapse on hie 
deathy and that no son of his body or of his adoption should be 
nscognized as heir to them.^ On the 28th of Jane 1839 the chjel 
diedy having previously adopted Mordrr^Oy son of his half-brothei* 
RaghundthrdOy as heir to his deshkaf or civil estates which were' 
estimated to be worth €1500 (Us. 15,000) a year. The military or 
saratifttm estate was resumed and divided among Belgauni, Dh&rwdr, 
and Slioliipur. Ilio chief parts which fell to Belgaum were the 
divisions ot Athni and lIonMid, and th^ flourishing town of Nip&ni* 
^rh(‘Hc ac(|UiHitionH wer^ managed by the Political Agent until, under 
A( 1 V [. of il842, they wore bi ought under the Acts and R('gul2Ctions« 
Hie year after the* death of the Nipani dtstii liis six widows began 
to (juarrel. The eldest had chaigc' ot the heir and the five others 
kept up continued (‘oniplaints against her. Sho died in the end of 
1810, and the management ])cissed to the next eldest widow Two 
oi the remaining 1;Miies induced J{aghiin«ithrao, the late c/c ArfP/c half* 
brotlu'r, to seize his son whom the late disdi li.id adopted, «andrWi;^h 
the aid of 300 Arabs to take possession of the fort, and set the 
aiithoiities at defiance Thc« military had to be called m before 
ih(* tort submitL'd. It was attacked on thi‘ 20th of February 1841 
and HurioiKlered on the following day. 'J'he Arab ringleaders were 
piiinslied with mipiisorinic^nt ; and all who had joined in the 
insurrection forfeited their pensions. The fort was dismantled at 
tho expense of the dcmi, who had also to pay the cost of the 
cxjiediiioii. Tho present (ISS4) ih'^ni is a minor educated at the 
lUjkiiiiiar College iu Kdthiawilr and his estate is managed by bis 
mother. 

Nirva'nepan Hill, about 700 feet above the Jilain, lies about a 
mile from Chikodi. It is a flat bare lull infebted by wolves and 
jackals 

Farasgad Fort lies in the vill.ige lands of Saundatti about a 
mile to the s<nith Tho fort stands on tho south-west edge of a 
range of lulls immediately overlooking tho blacksoil plain below» 
Tho lop, whuh moasurob about 1500 feet from north to south by 
about 1000 leet from east to west, is irregular and a good deal 
eovei V d w itli prickly pear and brubhwood with a sprinkling of banians 
and tamnriiuis. ^rhe bides are ot rock and almost perpendicular. 
The ascent which is about 325 feet from foot to toj) is long irregular 
and didicult. 'riu* walls are built of btone and are ruined in 
places. Blost ot the sixty bastions are out of repair. Tho only 
linildings are a ruined cistern holding no wat<*r and a small temple 
ot Mariiti just enough to hold two jx'rsons There is a hollow in the 
roek with a spring osttHuned sacred by the people and an underground 
eavo which has not been explored. In 1842 a committee of 
insjioctiou described tho fort as about three miles south-west of 
iSauudatti ouitho south-west corner of a wide piece of table-laud 
about 400 feet above tbo plain. The fort was irregularly 
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(ISMx&OO yvirds) with ita longest side on the 
land. Inside the fort was a small square ruined gadhi. The 
dcsfenoes consisted of ramparts and bastions. The ramparts wore 
narrow and m good order. Tho bastions were of stono built qt 
irregular intervals and joined by stone curtains. On the east part 
of the north front tho bastions wero hardly more tlian fifteen ieet 
high including parapets which in places were very high Tho 
bastions were capable of holding ordnance These deioncos, being 
on the edge of precipuos on tho south-west and a 1 ugo part of the 
nqrth face, were iniprognabW The western face was tlie strongest, 
the rocks being \ery high and forming a.peifect natural scarp. 
The south face >\as not so rugged .md as* a lavino san in front 
of a part of tho noith face tlie woiks thtie wero douhlt d 4'he foit 
had two ent lances out on tho south-we'-t fiont by a steep path 
leading to a gateway in some woiK at t}io foot ot tin* natnial rocky 
scarp. Prom this work a flight of stone steps in a cleft of the rock 
led into the uppe r foi t bv a Hiimll dooiwiy which could be csisily 
blocked.* The otlier entiance w«is in the cast front from tho table- 
land Tho watoi-supplv consisted of i pond in a lUMiie which ran 
dry early in the hot weithci, and <i fine spiing in tho lowc>r works 
at tho foot of tlie hill in a sm ill eivein iii tho rocks Tho tort was 
uninhabited and had tho 1 uins of many houses Paiasgad m said 
to have boon built by ShnAji in and it is mentioned in a list 

of ton Bolgauni forts which »Sbivaji held it tlm time' of his death. 
In 17 to the Sivanur Nawilb was fenced to give up tlie IWasgad 
district to the MarathAs, but it was rcstoied to him in 175(1 ^ In 
1802 the districts of Parnsgad and Annigcri in Dlianvai with a 
revenue of £5000 (Hs 50 000) wen e he Id )iy Aniiiti tv tho adopted 
sou of Raghunathrdv Peshwa * 

Fa'rgad Fort, on the Bclgaum SavauUadi tionticr about thirry- 
five mile's west of llclguiin, is built on a ]Kak(d hill in tho 
Sahyddris about 2000 fc c t ibove si a level Tlie* hill Hides aro wooded, 
except in places whtro tlmy have bts n laid buo by biushwooel 
clearing or kumu, 'rim ascemt to tho foit is stee'p by rock-cut 
stops. Th(3 fort which is about foity acres m iica ih mostly out Cif 
repair. Pait of the walls, v\hich oiil> line the ciestH of ravinoH, 
and one gateway are fallen. The watei -supply is from six 
reservoirs four of which are in rep iir A temple* of Bhavani and two 
broken pieces of cannon aie tho only other rc'nains in tlio fort 
In 1827 a committee of inspection described Paigad as an extcnsivo 
hill fort in the Sahyddns PiOO fe*ct high, about tliiity-one* milc's 
from Bclganm and two miles noith of tho Kdni p.iss. It was 
formed by the basaltic band of rock which crowms so many of the 
Sahyddii hills. The perpendicular scarp varied from forty to 100 
feet and was inaccessible m every pirt except at the gateway where 
the masonry was only fourteen feet high. The tort was overlooked 
and commanded on several sides especially on tho Qorth wlicro a 
hdl approached as near as 1200 feet Tho water-silpply was from 
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XIT* nnmeirotili. welb sapplied by spring. A reoearoit m 1^^ i^^lso 

, nZUm. water till Febiwry . A stone-boilt temple, tbe eoiiiinaiidant% boai^ 
an eigb^pbunder^ and three Jamhnrds were the only ether renuMnsf 
PAkoap Fobt. fort. The garrison consisted of 360 irregnlarsf, A secop^ 

’ obmniitteo of inspection in 1842 described the fort as about forty -five 
miles west of Belgaum on a spur of the SahyAdris about 1200 feet 
above the plain. The spur contained two distinct heights the most 
northern of wliicli formed the fort. ^J'he hill was triangular iu 
shapOj its eastern side forming the base being about 2400 feet, its 
sou til- west front about 1800, and north-jvest front about 1650 feet, 
and the entire breadth of the hill from cast to west was about 1200 
yards. Tht^ crest ftf thb hill with a natural scarp all round of thirty 
to sixty foot formed, without any help from art, a strong and almost 
impn^gnablo positiou ; for though in many places the scarp had a 
slight slope it was nowhere sufficiently sloped to admit of an assault. 
'J'he works crowning the crest of the scarp were strong stone walls 
Iwi'lve to twenty feet high, and, according to the form of the hill, 
flanked in various places wftli bastions fit for ordnance. * Ah. tljp 
north aiigl(3 round which tlio road led to the gate the rock was 
)Hirticiilarly liigh liold and rugged and was crowned by a double 
lino of works of masonry completely commanding the road to the 
gate Avliicli was placed in <he mnlh-west front about GOO feet from 
the woHt(irn angle of the hill. The only entrance to the fort was 
up a flight of sl(‘ps about fifty yards long on the top of which was 
a small gate facing sout]i-w(‘st and much exposed. The passage 
up the st<*])s was steep and well flanked by the works. The Bouth- 
ea.st end i)f the fort was the weakest point forming a sharp acute 
angle without any defences. The fort was inhabited, but water 
was scarce and had to be brought by the people from a village 
outside the slope of the hill to llie north-west not far from the 
gate, fllie committee observed that even without defences tho hill 
would bo regarded as a very strong position ; but formed into a fort, 
with tho dcfcjiccsas they then (1842) existed, it should be deemed a 
fort of great strength requiring ordnance for its capture. Pnrgad 
fippears among tho ten Belgaum forts held by Shivaji at tho time of 
liis death ill 1G80. In \7id Pdrgad fort was coded to SaddshivrAv 
the cousin of the third Peshwa Bald ji.^ In 1844 Pdrgad and Chand- 
gad ^M‘i*e ihroatened by insurgents, but a timoly reinforcement of 
irregulars saved them.- 

HituTiRTii. Ra'intirth, a small village within Jamkhandi limits about 

fifteen miles north-east of Atbni, is in great local repute for its 
holiness. Tho village is on a water-course called the pdpndahini or 
siu-destroyer, and, near tho village, is a hill culled A nandparvat 
<»r the Mount of Joy, with a cave containing an imago of the goddess 
Aiiandnnyaki or Our Lady of Joy. To the east of the cave is a fine 
old temple of Kaincshvar with well carved pillars.^ A large yearly 


' Grant DuiTs Mardthds, 272. ^ Stokes’ Belgaum, 89. 

^'fhe touinle is said to have originally boon dedicated to Venkateshvar and to 
h.'iYc been callea UAiuoshvar after Kdni paid it a visit. Venkateshvar is said to have 
diroctod IbUuto go to Ceylon when Utm was searching for Sita; and, to please the 
god, oil his return from Ceylon, after killing lUvan and winning back bita, Rtmis said 





'HUr^lM|AtelK»otir of tto god on M((h4ikivtAhi tiio thirteentk 
of Idio doi^ 9bslf of Mdgh (Febniaiy«Ha^). 

Sfirdalgi* about tiro miles north of the Vedganga branch of the 
Krishn a and ten miles north of Chihodi, is a large village, with in 


tif have itopped here and called the temple aft< r hia own name Oeremonioa iii 
Jldliourolforeiathore, oa well certain birth and mairiago iiioe^are {ici foi mod at this 
tftteam. The following suggustiunb are oHercd rtginliiig the ictison of the holniou 
o£ this and of other Iiidian apringa , the it aeon ^ liy so m uf tht holiest epringfi 
ore called KAintifths 01 IMm pool^tlu ri^asou why the w iter of hol^ springs and 
atreanw la believed to clcanAc fiom sin and tin reiyu n why the watt m of Indy 
apniiga and streams is ot sptH tal avail in am cati il fungal ntts 1 he ftiUng of the 
Imlmeaa of water and the \aliu of w Uci in ithgioiiM ntts sccnis Iiukuii on the neatly 
niiiveraal early belief that pstn ami di ta<«L uio <ansid l>> ttil hpiiits, tlu ghosts of 
the dead. Things w huh rcluMa iiain and cut cl dihusu wm held to be spirit 
acarera and thercfoie Ihk ime holy Watii* tlu tpunclui ot lhiist» foi the pains (»f 
thirst like the pangs of huiigti were at lust suppobid to 1 h tlu work of an tvil 
•pint, thescaier of the swoon spirit the litaUr of distuM^s and of wc iimls, Indds one of 
the highest places among spit It sciu IS Himc tin use of watu in holy watii, in 
loatniri Oii^and piinfying rites, and in baptism* Spiings whose wait is wi ru found 
•Aicially healing were dec intd s|Miiall\ spuit hciiing, amlso Ikl iinu pc culiaily holy 
The reason wh\ ao many hikci ill > lu ding and saiud Hpiings irc, like this Athni 
apnng, called Himtirthor IS ini s pool, is appnrc ntly not woiiiiuh that Uiiin went to 
them aa that their hcaluig ot spii it seguing tMiwci is enough to cuio even ISttin's 
oomplaiut l*am s \vi s a most scru us < oinidaiiit lu killing lt<i\ in he killc d i Hi dhman 
(Mnir'a Sanaknt Texts, IV 411 411) ami K i\ in s spirit h luntc f1 him, a teiriMe diaeaKO 
as no apit it 18 so hard to shikeoOas the Hrahmanikshos or Ht thmaii spn it IMm 
wandered till ho found a spi ing whoso spirit sc aiiiig power w is so great that it dro\o 
from him the haunting spn it of U i\aii ileiiee spimgs wt IN and ii\t rs, the spirit 
Bearing newer of whos« waUiscin diiAcaway e\en ah uniting Hi Ihm in spirit, Ikxoine 
RAmtirtlis oi pools in which Ham liithed iiid w is eiiiid M h> <lo tlu waters of holy 
wells cleanse from sin ^ I lie rc ison sc e ms to \h th it the idea of sin is a br iiu h of the 
early belief that spit it posseshiou istlueiuse of disc, ise 1 hut siu w is oiigiii illy a 
form of spirit possession appe ars f I em the fut tint tlu e uly sins aic lets which 
expose the sinner to spiiit attuks (tmihsioiis <i iiiiMlouigs of the iitual, whose 
object is to keep eiff spn its, nn hjiis bee uhc they i xpose tlu omittei oi misdoei to 
apint attacks he among lams Hiuhlhists, nid 1 nigi> its, and, to ihss e xterit, niiumg 
BrJihmanie Hindus* tlu sin of sms oi is i I un woul ! siy tlu one sin, ih to take life. 
The taking of life IS the gre it sin, hi e iiiHi li\ tikiiig life i spn it is inodo liomilcHa 
and m wrath sei/is the hiiitict who luiiud its home So in this Athin sticam, 
as m otlie r holy site uns, the he iling w lUr whuh sc, lies the hauiilnig spirits he eoiiius 
the or aiu e]istio>(r Ihenisoii why ihis Athni H nntirth, like other 

Riiintirths and othe r hol\ spi ngs in I stii'ims, is use I in iiieistTiil ftiiund riicM 
appaiently is, that of the two gre it elisses oi dise uw • aiisiiiu, spirits the house spirit 
or nharJy'hhut an I the out'tuU spirit oi hthir h hh it in eaily tiiiKs the house spirit 
waa moat feared bc< ausc Ik w is ilw lys at hind mi, in most e ises, luelgiounda 
for lieitig angiv In the prietue of m nniu rs balling in i spirit si iring Htream, 
aa in other di tails, the chut i bjoct of e nl> ftnietil ntisMeniH to have been tei elriio 
the spirit of the drcaeic I lie ad fioin tlu h nisi and mt of my lelatiou whom it hud 
begun to haunt. \V hen the present 1 ite i iiid kiridlu r fuiie rul i leas, whose theory 
IS that the object of funeral ntes is to help the love el di ad to heaven, took the plueo 
of the earlier deael scaring uleas, tin old jiruetiee of gettuig ml of i haunting spirit 
by the chief mourner liatlimg in a htahiig eir spmt se irmg strr nn wan eontinued 
under the priestly adaptation that the hatJiiiig ofmouineis in 8 trreil pools he Ips 
the Jo\ed dead on tlieir way to heaven Similarh, the practice of throw ing the 
bones and ashes of the dead into watei se eins to have lasted from early times because 
pnestly ingenuity was able* to mlapt the old prietue to lu w and higher ulcas As 
water scares spirits, spirits c^iiinot cross wate r The. spirit, or at le ast one and the 
•trongest of the spints. of the dreaded deml, which reinaios in the Wios and ashes, 
if the bones anei ashM in w hich it hv es are thrown into water ^nnot come back 
■till less can it come baik if the ashes or arc thrown into a spirit destroying 

pool This seems the basis of the present liimlu practur of throwing the Ismes 
and the ashes of the dead into water, or better into the sea, or ludier into 
a holy streaui or spniig The present higher and kindlier ideas of the dead have 
bean reconciled to the old spmt-seariDff practice by the pnestly explanation, that 
by the way of holy water the spint of loved dead p ass es easily to heaven. 
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is lield on Tosudftys wlien grain obiedy is (udd. OoMlBe irairtoMIMr 
blnnkata and women's robes are woven, bnttbeobief iodosttyin 'dliar 
i^XK md naghbourfaood is sagar-makitig. SogaroaBe jaice is Ittixsift 
mth milk-boak asfaos which contain potash and boiled till it tarsia 
into liquid molasses. The ]u(uid molasses is then stored in an 
earthen pot and ironi this pot it is thrown into a large clotVlined 
bamboo basket placed on logs ot wood about five inches from thd 
floor. Tho basket is covered aliout an inch thick with a lajer 
of tho havasi watcTweod and carefully closed with planks pr 
mats. • About afoot from tlio basket a pit about throe feet deep and 
about Rix feiif*t round is dug and pi istercd to receive tho treacle as 
it drops from tho Vjnaket Some timo,usiially a week, is allowed for 
tho liquid to crystalli/e at the end ot which the crystallized part 
IS removed. The baski't is again covered as before and allowed to 
sUnd another w(‘ck lor fuitlior ciystalli/ation Tho process is 
repeated until ihe wliolo crystal lizablo part of the liquid is collected. 
The crysiolli/c'd sugar is 'then spread upon a cloth and flinejy 
powdeiod. Tho tieaelo is removed from the pit as it Alls and is 
stored in large* pots, to bo used in making country liquor. 

Sampgaon, 15 JIG' norih latitude and 74 oO' east longitude^ 
about eighteen miles south c ist ot ihlgaiim is tho head -quarters of a 
Hiib-divisioii, with in 1S72 a population of Jl078 and in 18M of 8G29. 
Besides tho sub-di\ isional revenue and police oliices Sarnpgaon has 
a post office, a lil)r<iry, two schools ono ot thorn for girls, and an old 
inosijuo. A weekly Timiket IS held on Sundays v\hen cattle, cloth, 
cotton, and gram are sold 1'he villago has also a few looms. 
A fair in honour ot Basava and Djainava, attended by about 5000 
people, is held once m t(»ii or twelve years The old mosque 
though siriiiU and low-roofed is a beautitul building well proportioned 
ami pleasing 0\ei the pra^ei nuhe oi mthra h throo veises from 
tho Kuraii aro inscribed ‘ 'Phu eailiest mention of Sampgaon is 
in 1G81 when Auiaiig/ebS b(»n Prince Muhammad Muazzain is 
mentioned ns besieging tho foit ot Sampgaon tind hiking it after 
a gallant attac k of two days ^ ^J'owards the end of tho seventeenth 
century tlio founder of tho Kittnr Desai family, who came into the 
distiict with the Bqapur army, settled at Sampgaon."* Sampgaon 
lapsed to (foveiiiinent niter the Kittur outbreak of 1831. In the 
Sdngoli Rdyappa outbreak of 1829 the Sampgaon mdmlatd&r^S 
oflico was burnt and tho records were destroyed^ 

Sankeshvar, more correctu Shankhoiihvar or tho Conch-god, 
about eight miles uorth-we'»t of Ilukeri, is one of the riemest 
villages ill tho Chikodi sub-division, with m 1872 a population of 
8905 and in 1881 of 8106 Tho ullage has a large traffic with fifty 
traders, who export cotton to Chiplun and Vengnrla and import 
dry cocoanuts, dates, spices, and curry-stuff.® The only industry ia " 
tho weaving waistcluths, women s robes, and blankets. A weekly 


' T)ic throe 'AsrseB ore Small LKI 13, XII 64,iii(lVI 161 l^ofonorH. Blochiaaiiii 
in Inil Ant IV (L ” KbAli KhAn in Elliot and DoanMni, VII 31A 

’ Soo above p. 377. ^ Stokes' Belfiaam, 33,. * See above p, fUt 




an Fridays whan Hcfp&r, iron^rt^j 

«K»ttoii> yarn, blaiucota, Traiatoloths, ana women’s robes 
aiw ^foA sold. Tho village has a post office, threo AcbcM>ls two 

^'l^tai^vate, an old temple, and a mouastery. Tbo Unnplo of 
j^binkarling, whicli is said to havo been built by Jakhau^ieluirya, is 
eigkty-two feet long and forty-eight feet broad. It has threo 
inscriptions one of them of the seventeeiithllatta ehieftain Ktirtavirya 
IV* (1199-1218) and bearing dates 1 HM) and 1202 (<S’. 1121 and 
1124). A yearly fair in hoiaair of tho god lasting for throe days is 
held on Mahd&hirniiri tlic ^lirletMitli of tin' clark halt of M(Ujk or 
F^ruary- March, and is attejnled by two to fjjreo llionsand p('o|ilo. 
The monastery ur tmtih «>t the Sanko'-hvar Svanii is a largo 
building about two aeres in cinumifereiuv. 1'h(» elni'f gate fjwes 
north, and, by tho south gate, flows a rivulet ealKsL tho Kaslitiial 
Hiranikeshi. A saeriiiee ehaniber or tj<tjnftnKtnfiip with room for 
1000 persons is bmll outlie bank (»f the rivulc't. 'I'lie presiMit srdnti. 
is the twelfth ill siiceossion inul was eliosou^ by th(» latt' '<rtnni as 
f%yOQj^ito dis(U(ih' 'flu* devoloes oT tiu' svami Urnhin.iiis, 
Rajputs, Mardthas, ShiiUfus, I’auohaU, and (bibiis, aiul hi^ jiirisdietiou 
extends from the Malprabha the llmial«i\as fV) and troin tlio 
Nizdm’s territories to the Konk.in coast. r><‘sidcs tribute* from 
disciples and re-uduussion tines ]i}ml by oxeoninmnieatetl follow c*rs, 
the monastery enjoys a yiMidy rcM'iuK* of about idO(H) 
(Rs. 30,000) from thirty imun villaet**'.^ As this large ineonn* liardly 
suffices to maintain tho monaslory, and fe(‘d e\er> year 
firdhuians in tho holy nioiith of Shnmm or duly- August , llio 
atimi is generally on tour levMug eontribnisons from his iollowers. 
According to tin' local a« count Sh.udcairn liar\a (abemt \.i). HltO), 
the great apostle of llie Snnirt or Wsl.uit ^e<d of Sli;u\i‘*n), had four 
disciples one of whom Vi^hvarujiacharja was stationed at tli(» groat 
IShriugcri monasttry in \Vc'>t Maisur. Miaiikarblmran or Devgo'^dvi 
a successor of V’^islivarnpaoharva left Shringcn about Jo70 on a 
pilgrimage to Ueiiarcs.-' Kruin Hcnarcs he ih'^ircd to visit the 
Hinidlayau cavi* ot (loviiidbliag\jit-pii|\a-piidjn harva fho tcach(*r 
of the great Shank. rdchar\a. lie hit ins followtrs at tlic cii\o 
entrance, and told lJn*m that if he did not n'tnrii by a ('crtain day 
they were to choose oin* ot their number as llH‘ir sinritual h(*ad or 
yuru and to return to Shringen As tho day ])a‘'*'cd wnth no iigii of 
Shankarbhurati, lus followers started tor Maitiir and cliosc one <»f 
thdir number to bo teacher (u* jurn. They cann* to Kudalgi at tho 
holy meeting of the Tung an J Jiliadra, alKuit thirty miles south ot 
Harihar, and stopped there for a few days when Shankarbharati 
returned and joined them. lie meant to go Shringt‘ri Init tho 
head at Shringeri did not allow him lo enter as he had brought with 
him a second head whose election during the lifetime of the first was 
contrary to tho custom of the monastery. The people of Shringeri 




* Fifteen of these Tillajzus are in KulhApar, five in l^lgaiirn, thrA* in the Ninim's 
tenitory, two each in the Petvardhan eHtate, NdUia. and .SAvaiitv^idi, and one in 

Neither ViehTempdchdrya nor Shaakarbhdrati ap|K9iirft in the list eff the Shringeri 
Gorao published by Mr, Rice (Mysore and Coorg, 1. SSO). The list has a 
Shankaiifciiand Bhtaiti who waa consecrated m 1420 and died in 1454^ 
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'fylUi^ em toteblished his new hesfi 
Meseasioii of several villages he ha4 aeqaitod 
Smitories. Shankarbhirati agaia started m BtosMS and 
way visited the temple of the goddess Hatidradevi itt Vsfl _ 
fort two miles north of Sankeskvar. The goddess is said to^lMji^ 
desired the Hvarm to go and worship Shankarling at SaAWfHiW« 
The svdim began to worship the god after his dmly bath i& a tooxwll 
pool called Shuklatirth m the Kashipal Hiranikeshi rivalet ll)|d 
continued his worship. , llandulkh&n (1569-1615), an offioer of 
Ibrdhim Yedal a nfiniSter of the Bij^pur king was so pleased l^h 
the aodmi^s devotion that he grunted him some viltaMB^ which 
enabled the evdmi to open two more monasteries at KoloApar and 
at Sankeshvar The third avdmt after Shankarbh&rati acqniifad. 
some further villages from a Kolhdpur chief about 1679 
additions to the tndm eontmuod till 1838. The number of villages 
at present enjoyed as indm by the monastery is thirty J^elding^l^^ 
yearly revenue of JEJOOO (Rs. 30,000).* 

The earliest known mention of Sankeshvar is in 1488 whCli 
Bahadur Gildni, the Bahmani governor of the Konkan, broke into 
rebellion, took Belgaum and Goa, and established Ins hekd-r 
quarters at Sankeshvar Mahmud II., the fourteenth Bahmani ktkW 
(1482-1518), came to punish the rebel, and from Jamkhandi pasiM 
to Sankeshvar whoso fortifications were unfinished and which 
submitted to him in throe days In 1659 Sankeshvar fell to 
ShivAji as part of the Kolb&pur district.* In February 1834, 
when the lato Dr. J, Wilson was at Sankeshvar on a missionary 
tour, ho saw the yearly fan which was attended by about lOj^DOO 
people and the great cor of the god forty-five feet high was dragged 
a few yards. Among the commodities for sale, copper-ware, 
especially household images, was most in demand."* 

OAR. SaptaSE'gEr, on the south oi light bank of the Krishna about 
twelve miles south-west of Athni, is a small village of great local 
hobooss, with in 1881 a population of 1655. It is the local belief 
tLiit at this Village the water of the seven Pardnik seas or $dgar» 
brought by the bevon great seers was mixed with the water of the 
Krishna. This is said to have given the village its name and 
bathing hcio m the Krishna is regarded as very purifying.* The 
village has a Goveinmeut Kknareso school. 

BAvauATn, SEUndEtti, 15^ 46' north latitude and 75^ IT east l<mgitlidC|i 
about forty miles south-east of Belgaum, is a municipal towifu 
head-quarters of the Parasgad subdivision, within 1881 apcmulati^ 
of 7183 The 1872 census showed a population of 8180 cf wh^ 
7298 were Hindus and 882 Musalmkns. The 1881 census i&iiwed 


> BAv BahAdttr CHmiUilspa VirbaMpa. * Btokst’ 41* 

* Oiiental Chnatiui Spectator, V 143 

*The tillage is also caUed Sarpaigar from a story that titfa PoftefiL JjAlItt 
Janmejaya pmfornied here a Bmeat or aaip aaonftoe for tim stooMtetflip 
f aaoestora The ascriApe m said fo have beea pimorqii^ on the hash ** A«4JrMMiy» 
and a little digging atiU diacoveia aidiea 
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kfi i^Bfmmjf «ii’b-]wlm’'8 ocmlct^ jpoat ofilce» m 
_ low, two Bcbmto four dd ^mples and a ruined 
mnmoipijity^ wiuoli was established in 1876^ bad in 
I an inoome of £269 (Rs« 2600) and an expenditure of £505 
U))« The income is cbieflj derived from octroii a house taXj 
ffraot-in*aid from provincial or local funds, and the chief 
Ityma of expenditure are potfic health and works. 1%e water-supply 
the town is poor, consisting of two lyclls with steps and 
aeveil^-three wells without steps Of the stbp wells on# gives good 
drinldug water and the other is used for watering cattlo. Of 
the drawing wells only eleven contaih wholesome water fit 
for drinking. During the year 1882-8.‘l the iniinicipaliiy spent 
about £200 (Bs. 2000) m building a stono and coniont well called 
ito Hanamgiri well with four pulleys for drawing water. The 
djapansasy was established in 1875* In 1882 it treated 1072 
out-patients at a cost of £121 2s. (Rs. 1211). Of the two schools 
'Ona is an anglo-vernacular school for boys and the other a 
Kinareso girls* school. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays 
l^hen cloth, cotton, oil, salt, and spices are sold. About fourteen 
^ismihes live by weaving. The town has four old temples of 
^Ankusheshvar, Purandareshvar/and Shankarlingdev, and a Jam 
temple all plam, ruinous, and in no way lomarkable 

fitaandatti has six inscribed tablets with iiiHcriptions of lUtta 
ohiefe varying in date from 875 to 1229 The first inscription is 
on a stone slab built into the wall to tho left of the Jam temple. 
The emblems at the top of the stoue are a seated figure of dinendra 
in the middle, on its right a crooked knife with a C(»w and a calf 
beyond it, and on its left tlio sun with the moon ahovo it 'J'he 
inscription is in fifty-three lines of Lirge and Hlanting Old Kdnarese 
chara^rs and records distinct grants made by tlnec HatU chiefs 
of Sauodatti and Bel 'auin. It mentions tuo Jciiri temples binlt 
in Saundatd, called Sugandhvarti lu tho insciiption» by Pntiivirdm 
the first, and Sena I. the seventh, Ratta chiefs , and gives a rather 
confused list of SIX or seven giants of land made by some of tho 
Ratta chiefs and one m 1007 by tho groat Westeni Chdlukya king 
VikTam4ditja VI. Three of tho grants arc made to Jam temples 
and fonr to the preceptors of the donors and two of them are dated 
875 and 1097. The inscription gives the Rdshtiakuta king Krishna 
(876-911) as the overlord of Prithvirdm, and mentions near 
Suguadhvarti the river Malhdri apparently the Malprabha. The 
second inscription is on a stone slab built into the right wall of the 
same Jam temple. The emblems at the top of the stone arc in the 
middle a seatea Jina with two half fignres, a Yaksha and Yakshini 
above fanning him with brashes of peacock*s feathers, to the right 
a cow and calf with the sun above them, and to tjle left a seated 
figore with the moon above it The inscription is in fifty-one lines 
in the Old Kdnarese character and is dated 981. It qecords, after 
much praise of the Kandur Jain sect and its preceptors, a grant 
ol 150 Skitters of land by the fourth Batta chief Shdnta to a Jam 
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tomple that be had built at Saandaiiti and an equal grant to the 
samo temple by his wife Nijikabbo or Nijiyabbe. In the begBining 
the inscription records the grant of a measured portion that had 
been sot apart for the temple of the Hatta Jina. The grant is said 
to have been made with tlie ecnisent of certain husbandmen^ and a 
furtli(»r gift is recorded of <)!»<• of oil on each oil-mill for the 

lain]) of lln; gml at the festival of Dipavali.’"* The third inscription, 
dated lOtH is on a broken tnblet in tlie temple of Aiikusheshvar.® 
'riie roiirlli inseriplion is an ()U\ Kanare.^e insenj)tion on a stone 
slab Iniilf intotlKJ in tin* interior oFilhe tt‘iiij)le of Anknsheshvar. 
'riie iNxjr (»r tlie temple is lielow the level of the ground, the door is 
tli(‘ only ii?,*ans of ligliting the intm-ior and th(‘ inscription is SO 
placed lliat tin* birht adniitroil hy tin' door d(»e.s not fall upon it. 
'i’he in.^m iptioii is much injiirt*<l. It is in t\\<»])arts. Tlie first part 
gi\o.s the gonealogy of tin* luitl:i (‘Inet Anka as the subordinate 
of lh(* \Vesi(‘rn C*iialnk\a kiiig dVai]olvyMm;i llad('\ (I0t2-10G8) and 
records a grant- made b\ hiiy at lii^ capital ol Sngaiidhvarti in 1049. 
'rh(‘ secMiiid pari recr»rd*-' a grani ina<h‘ hy tin' pj*inc('ss IflftigaMevi 
and liei* Imsbaiid tin* (‘l(‘v«'nth l*atla cIiuT kiirta\ irya 11.(1088-1090) 
in 'riietit'ili inseriplion is on a si. mi*, now in the iiuirnlat-d/ir^s 

ollici*, wlileii was due' c*iit of ilu* <'om t\ard in Iri-id of the same Jain 
temple. 'I'lu* slmie is a IVagmmt on whicli t liirly-three lines are 
pre.ser\(‘d, 'Die endihan' al lla* top ot tiie .sh>it<' are in the middle a 
sealed diiiendra, on ils right a s(‘.il<‘d ligiiri* with the'sim above it, 
and on ils letl a eow and call wjih tin' moon above? them. Tho 
inseriplion ei\es i lie geno.-il* 'gv ot jheninlh IJalta eliicf Kiirtavirya IL 
w ho is meiil ioiii'd as siihordinale to the Wi'simai C'halukya king 
S<iinosIi\ar II. ( I (i77 - 1()> H . ' lii'inplion si.\ is on a stone tablet 
nliiehnsi'd to stand in one of the rliief si reels of Saiiiuhitti but 
is now k(‘pt in th<* mandat d.ar’s etlii'i'. d'lu? emblems at the 
top of the stone an* a Jimj in llu* middle, to I lie I’ight of the 
an oilieiating prle.st with be\ond him a sealed ligiii'e and above 
tiiem tho snmand to the left a. ecu with beyoinl it a crooked knife 
and abovi' them tin* moon. Tlie iii'-erifM ifm is in f)ld Kiiiiarese in 
ninel \ -I hree lines of small and \erv linely (mgraved characters, au 
('\c' pi ionally good sju*eimen of iiiseri])tioii senlplnrc. The 
ins(ri|>t i'Oi begins with the mention of the eleventh l^atta chief 
Ijakshman or I iakslimidev 1, of the Ibisht rakuta race, tho supreme 
hu'd of ihe Knndi disirii*1 in the Knntal country, and carries tlie 
Ibilla genealogN to the la^r Kaita ciiief J<akshmidev II. Tlie circle 
of villages known as the JSiigandhvarii Twelve was aduiini.stercd by 
jMnniehandradev the royal spiritual ja-eceptor of the Katta chiefs 
assisted by three e<»nn.sellor.s, i»ne of whom was a local chief named 
i\Iallikarjuii, In giving the geueahigy of Mallikarjun tho inscription 
luenlions two local families, the chiefs of Ikuiihatti near Jam khandi, 
and the cliiefs of Ivolar the modern Korti Kolhar on the Krishna 
about thirty miles south of Ibjapur. Mallikariun of Uiunhatti married 
Caiiri the heir 'itj)]Kireiit ol the Kolar chiefship. Their sou Keshiraj 


‘ A >na/it( i.s an oil inea»<urc equal to 2 ll»s. <4 Mr. J. F. Fleet, C’.S., C I.B. 

■ <lnui It. n. K A. S. X. 171-172, 2eS-2l2. * Dr. Burgees' Autiquarian Liston 46, 
' ,lour. -Boin. Br. Koy. Ats. iSociety, X, 213. 
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oembined the two chiefships, Mallikdriao, os is mentioned aboye^ 
semngaBoneof the Saundatti counsellors. The iusoription goes 
on to record how Kesliiraj, having three times visited and vowed 
strict vows at the liufj shrine of the god MalHkarjvin at Slirishail jn 
Telinj^naf brought back with him a Uvg made out of the rock of 
the sacred hill, and set it iij) in a temple of Mallikjirjundov or 
Malliuathdev whieli ln' bnilt in tlio name «)f liis rathi'r near tho 
Nagarkoro poiid oiiisidi' i1k‘ <‘ity of Saniulatti. 1'he inscri})1iou 
notices the a|)])ointuu*iit n[ a liigli priest <>f the temple, and reeonls 
various grants of lamK umi tithes niMtlr to tin* temple in 
{isfutk 1 lol l»y onh'i ul lla* spjritnal preeeptor 

MiJn*chandiad(*v while tin ejent eloeft;nn* Ling Lakstlimidev was 
ruling at liis capital oi N’ciiiiurJim or Ih lgamn.' 

T^u^ tori is to lh(' we>t ol th«* town <m a '^mall is*»lated 1iilloc‘k. 
The toj) of the Inlloek is iiM*(*n’iilar and t)i‘eiipit‘d hy the interi<.»r 
of the fort. ^r}u‘ sides ai‘e i*«M-ky and eiOon d wiih a tUmsc' growth 
of priekly pe;n*. I p to (ln‘ (.liiel Lia^eway on the east ♦ ho ascent 
ia ntM W‘ry steep and a roadway ha‘< bemi mruh* ; l)iil insitlo tho 
gateway tin? ascent is rather steep up s»»me twenty-five or thirty 
stops. walls ilh a LM-eafost Innjjhr of ‘-ixty fetd are strongly 

built of large hewn stonos and have < 4^ht ha'^l ams. d'lu'fort, which 
isnbuiit olio i’eid from norlli to south and lot» feet from (‘ast to west, 
has a chief gateway on the east and two posiorns or sallyports on 
tho north and south. On the higher ])arl of tiio fort is ji modern 
temple of 1 laimman and jm^t bohiw it on t In* south is astand appanmtly 
meant for a beacon fire, lu'^ide the fort is a ma‘‘onrv poinl sind u 
buihliiig iiieli lias beim ada pi < <1 as a eolloetor’s bimj/alo\v. On a 
clear day ^’ellnrgad tort mar Ih iLOiiim tliirfy-eie lit miles tf) tho 
west of •'^aumiatt i can bo soeii from tin* ramparts and evt*n signals 
can lie ijiterchaneod. In I ''27 a eomniiliie of in^p<*« lion closerib(?(l 
the fort as a toh rably reirnlar iiine-''}ilo<l polygon on a small hill 
very easy <d a‘'eenl. ddic rampart was wi ll revottod and varied 
in height from twolvi to thirty fo«*t and hml (*orner lowers for 
ilauk dcfmices. 'riiere was something like ti. raid'd rnonrid or 
fauScScbrayc in front of jiart ot the wall ab»?nt -ix teof high arnl 
fa<*ed with loopholes but mmli i nt r.-f la pan*. '1 In* ditch with a 
dej)th of about nino feet w:e^ vci v impi rfeet and irrogul.-ir. Williin 
the fort was a small s(piare work wiili omiier tower^. It had no 
clitch and w'as inncb out of re];r»ir. Idn; w a!or-.«-'iipp)y was from a 
large well (»f (*x<*ellent wadei*. A s(*cond eominiitoo of inspection in 
18 12 described il as a very c^'inpact and wa ll built little fort on a 
small ris'ng grouml aljout Utni fei t west (d' tin* t/*wn. d'he t'lrt 
W'as eight-sided, about oOtJ feet in diameter, and surronnfled by 
a ditch, Tho defences consisted <d’ eight oirenhir stone built 
ba.stinn.s varying from forty to seventy-live fer't in Jieigdii and 
capable of holding ordnancij. Tho b-i-tion? on o;ic h snie of tliegato 
were extremely will built. I'lie curtains joining the bastions 
were about 120 feet long, w'oll built r»f stone ami V4?rving in height 
from twenty-four to sixty feet. The ramjiari.s w-erc ii/irrow parapets 
of stouo, loopholeib and in good order: except tlie n#rth -east face. 
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J A photop’cph of the Bt^mc xa j'iveii in I'laU* XXVII. of Mr. Hope a (IfJOtJ) 
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l|te WRO^ twenty feet above tbe ditim^ wm a nie^fUliMUii^ or 
braye n good deal injnred bnt in ezeellent ordnr oh 1i!ie‘ wei&i 
like ditcn was twenty-five feet deep bnt net regnlai* ^and ^CM 
broad. On the west face the ditcli was partly cat oat of tba W& 
forming a good natural escarp and counterscarp ; where titei^ 
was no rocK the ditch was faced or revetted with stone. 
uartli slope or glacis was formed by the natural slope of the 
hill which was rather steep on the north. The entrance to the 
fort was ou tho east fronts the road to it^eing well commanded at&l 
flanhed froi^n the fort. Of its two gates the inner was large and 
strong. It was covered by a semicircular work with ramparts 
parapets and loopholes. The outer gate passing through this work 
on the loft hand was strong and was comnmnded from the bastions. 
There was a third mined gateway Inside the fort was a squsM 
work well built of stono and onclosiiig a temple. It was a work 
built for defence with two bastions on the west front and i;^mpari|i 
which formed the roof of a corridor supported inside on stone pillars 
all round. 1’he parayicts were small of atone work and loopnoled. 
Tho ontmneo to this inner woik was up a flight of steps through a 
simple well commanded door. The water supply was abundant from 
a Hinall pond winch never failed^ and another on the north outside 
tho works. This pond wa«» surrouuded by a high wall entered from 
the fort by a small door which could easily bo blocked by the 
garrison. The committee remarked that it was a very compact and 
well built little fort but too small for a large garnson. It was 
exceodnigly well suited fur an office or Aachen as it had a good 
house wduch formerly belonged to the desiif, 

Saiindatti^ called Hug.iiidhavarti Savaudhavatti and Savadhavattiy 
or the Fragiaiit City, in mscriptious vaiying from tho ninth to the 
thirteonth century, was the head-quarters of a petty division of 
twelve vdlagos under the Kuudi distiict called the Sugandhavarti 
Twelve, and, until about 1210 when Belgaum took its place, was a 
capital of the Ritta duels of Banndatti and Belgaum (850-1250). 
Inscriptions found m Saundatti show that two Jain temples wdfs 
built lu Saundatti by two Katta chiofa in 870 and 981, and about 
1280 n Shaivite temple of Malbk^rpm by Keshiraj a local ohiaf of 
Kolhfir in Bq^pur lu memory of lus^father Mallikdrjun who served 
as a councillor to the Kiundatti governor of the Ratta kings whb 
had then transferred their capital to Belgaum. 1'he temple was 
built on the bank of a large pond called Nagarkore outside the oitj* 
Kebhinij IS also described as having built the pond and planted 
grove round it. Tho list of tithes presented to the god by three 
guilds and others of the town show that Saundatti was then a ricB 
jJace ^vlth considerable trade.^ 


’ Tho tithos graik^ed are one hundred betel leaves on each beast«1oad of betel leaves 
aiul titty loa\ea on each head-load , a spoonful on each gram eold in each nee shop j 
t^o betelnuts oneaoK shop , one spoonful of green rager molas^ and turmeric frost 
uu b grocer's slvp ; a liandfnl ox cotton from each cottoiiHlealer ; a ladlefnl ol ofl 
from each oil-miU ; a clay pot from every potter's kiln ; two bnndte on every cart*liMl 
of \cgctable8, and four bnndlea on each bmt-load. Jour. B. B. R. A. $og. X, 285*251 




|H|nQi*''4)^' JISoi^ of ‘ okim4li^tu*' la &• <saiapii%a againifc thtf 
lelMKiti^ ]]^a^ Ofiaenl Wdledey wa« at SaoadMti from the lit 
^iwrSbdof Angort 1600.* « * 

on the Krishna about ten miles south-east of Athni^ is a 
Ujjrgi village with in 1872 a population of 2979 and in 188) of 2034. 
AJiK>iit a mile south ^of the village^ on the north bank of the Krishna, 
in a shady mango and tamarind grovo, is the tomb of a Musalmiiii 
saint whereavearly fair 4S held in C/iat7ra or March- Apnl. The 
village has a (xoverninont school. , 

Setidurp or Ba'subal Hill, about 070 tool above ftio plain lies 
about five miles south-west of Nipdni. It is a round hill partly covered 
with trees and brushwood and ending in a conical peak. A piss 
•OIOSS the hill which is seldom used for traffic leads to Ajre village 
in Kolhapur. On the hill, is a spring and a temple dedicated to 
the ^ddess Rdsubdi. Kico, wheat, ami Indian millet are grown on 
fhe hillVdes by Lingtiyata and Maratlids who live in two villages 
on the hill containing a population of about 2o00. Tho hill is not 
used as a health resort, but people from tho neighbouring villages 
sometimes go to it for its spring and temple. Wolves and jackals 
infest the hill. 

Sbltinsliergad Fort is on a hill about 1 800 feet above tho plain 
in the lands of Nandgad village about seven miles south of 
Khfindpur. The hill is isolated, and has rocky partly wooded sides 
and a flat top. An easy ascent by a footpath leads to tho fortified 
top. The fort ( 1980' x 900') has w’alls of stono and earth, ono 
gateway, and one sallyport, Tho interior of the fort is full of 
brushwood aud has a well without water. 

Shedbaly about twenty miles vrest of Athni, is a large villago 
with in 1872 a population of 3888 aud in 1881 of 8005 chiefly Jains. 
Wien (1889) the WestD ccan Railway is finished Shodbal willhavo 
a third class station 169 miles south-oast of l^oona and seventy-throe 
miles north-east of Bel gaum. 8'he villago is chiefly remarkable for 
an old temple of Basav with a Kilaluira inscription dated 1 1 >(l (*9. 
1078). The temple has three images in a row in tho temple and 
a Itug. A large lamp-pillar stands in front of the temple so jilacod 
that when lamps are lit on it, the light falls only on the liufj and 
the middle B^v image aud not on tho two side images. A 
yearly fair is held in honour of Basav fin MnhnHhivmtri iu 
Febroary-March, attended by about 2000 people. The village has a 
Kinarese school. 

ShllTpali# or MamUTy on the Krishna, about twenty miles 
south-east of Athni, is a lar^ village with in 1 872 a popnlatiou of 
8124 and in 1881 of 1448. ahe village is regarded as tno Benares of 
the aeighboQrhogd and a banian tree on the Krishna not far from 
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the village is said to have grown from a tear shed by ParshjqrtoL.. 
Under the tree is a temple of Narsimh in honour of whom a yeaa*ly * 
fair attended by about 1000 Br/lhmaus and lasting for two days is. 
held in Vaishdlch or May -June. 'I'he Brahmans who attend the 
fair are fed ou the second day by twenty-three Bnihnians of the 
village wJio bold it in huhu Iroiii a Musalmdn chief. There is a 
Kanjm‘S(} scliool. 

Sogal villajL^e, about twelves miles north-west of Saiindatti, lies 
at tli<‘ fool of ii (jiiartzite scjirj) b(»Iovv a pietiiivs(juo waterfall on the 
Mjilpra))lia. 'riic stream rises in the valJey above Sogal and runfi 
soiitJi-west tlirrmgli a dj]> in a ridge of r|uat*tzite rock. Close to 
Sog;d it tak(*s a (tlejir leil]) o\i‘r a seiuicircnlar (diff fifty to .sixty* feet 
liigli. Above the eliit^f fall is a pretly spot with two smaller fulls, 
an (dd temple ami a grove.^ 

Nimi miles .sou 111 -Oil St of Sogal is tin* Xnul Tirth or Pcacock^.s Pool, 
a beautiful gorg(‘ tlirougli whieh the .Malprabha enters the Kaladgi 
basin. locul .story of the nnmi‘ is Ihnt a |>e;icoek hardpresged 

by pursuers ami loo weiiry lo ll\ over the chain of hills which ris(? 
to the north of the g^u-ge, rented on a large rock, and called 
•piteously. MMie riven* h«‘;ir»l its erv, elovi* the lulls, and the peacock 
escaped. Kver since the waters liave ke]>t lo llie m'w ))assago* 
lUie gorge forms a true Mexican canon or river chasm, with cliffs so 
close to tli(* riv(T IhmI that without climbing tlumi it. is almost 
impossible to pass from end to i*ml (*f the gorge.- In the; upper or 
soiitli-vvi'sb'ni half the cbiVs an* about »U)0 high, and the river 
bed is hardly fifty f(H*t with*. Hv'eii in nioderat(‘ Hoods tlio water 
fills its narrow l)(*d fi*oni wall to wall, and during heavy floods, it 
rises thirty to fifty feet in the gorge, in its nisli b(*aring along 
stones ami rocks whose* furious swii-l has worn great holes in the 
rock wdiich, as at (Jokak, an* .sacreii bathing ])laecs. In its lower 
or north half tla* gorge >Milens and the walls lo.st* lieight till the 
(piartzito Ix'ds sink into a Hat wlilch slrelcht‘s far to the north-east, 
Notir the top of the lo\V(*r or mirth half of tlu* gorge, a remarkable/ 
detm bed rock stands l)t*low the left bank on a steep slope above the 
present walin* li'vc'l. d’liis roek lia.> k«*pt its jilaeo while the upper 
and lower parts t>f the IhmIs to whicli it, belonged have slid into the 
torrent and l)(*(*n swept away. Then* is mulling to show tliat the 
river water ever reached this roek. If tlu* water ivnf*h<‘d the rock it 
must hav(* bei*n jiomh'tl into a ],ikc .strelclniig miles behind t ho head* 
of the gorg*o and of such :i hike no trace is left. In the bed of the 
river, within water reach tin* hard fjuartzltes are so highly polished 
that at times walking is dangerous. In most plaee.s the polished 
surface is coverevl with a thin film of dark grayish black in contrast 
to the beautiful pale rod and pink of the unstained quartz. At the 
narrovvest part of the gorge the fairweathor How i.s only twenty feet 
wide, 127 feet above the bed the width from cliff to cliff is only 264 
feet, and at 200 j:’eet the wndth is only oOO feet. At® the mouth of 
the gorge at sixly feet above the fair weather water level, the width 


* Foote in Geolo^cal Memoira, XIL Part I. 98*101. “ Mr. R, B, Joyner, C.E. 
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m ikboafcSCO feet, and at tlie foot of tlie steep sides the width of the 
river is seventy feet. At this spot is a pool whose depth varies 
ti/om. thirtyvsix feet in the dry weather to seventy -fonr feo< in the 
groat flood of July 1882 when the river rose thirty-eight foot. 

Someshvar Hill, about ;h*)0 foot above the plfliii, lies about 
thirteen miles north -wc'st i)f SaundaUi. It i*^ a steep hill covered 
with poor trees and has a flat uneultivaled top. A foeflpath leads 
from Sogal three iinles to the south to Murijfod three luilos to the 
west, but it is not used f('r trallie. A large ‘spring and a temple ol 
Someshvar Avilh a \erf^ly fair on MnL in Ki'bniar) -Mareli 

are the only object ef* t>n tin* hill. • 

Sutgatti, fourteen miles noith ot Ih Ig.uim and t he lifst siagi* «m 
the Pool! aroad, has a lra\i‘lhn*'’ bungalow amllNNo\er\ laige Indian 
fig trees, n(*.ir tin* traM llers^ hiim^.dew has a Ntem Innning 

a wall of timber e\tending l«»ri\ ha*! Tin* tn'i* iiM*Nit>n 
height and the branches s| re.id out lOO U't*t r«innd tin* Inink 'Die 
othej tree is a mile from tin* Iningalow^ and ihongli nol \i i\ high 
cbvers a largi*r siirlaci* of LiroundJ 

Talva^kop, an nmnlialntotl \illair<* <m tlio Malpiabha about 
twelve miles north-east of Kliinapiir, li.is a smill Imi old lemph* 
of Shaukarling in the nvei-lasl " ud to Ii‘iv(* Ineii Iniilt b\ 
Jakhamicharya. I’lie m ighbuui hood ol tin* ti*mph* is called Iblvji 
Kshetra or tln^ llel IJoly IhillinigpLn e, and peopK* coino hen* e\ery 
Monday for a jniri living bath. 

TaUgdi village, si\ mih*s (*.ist of \lhni, li.is an e\oreis| udn» 
cures sualv(*-l)ite^. Aeeordiiig t(> tiu' e\(»i(ist, ‘iller a s]ialv(*-l)ile 
the patient should talv< tin nanu* ol the saint \diginli Imam SmIk*!), 
and dost nur hi^ e) e^i tie a l iiu*ad roinid hi'^ iim k lb* *'hoidil then 
be taki'n to the (‘\orust u ho n p ats ^oiin* i harms ami ilii\< 'i out ol 
the patient the s[MriL ol tiie '^oipi'iu/ 

TaVandi n ''mail \illageof 1 II ]>( ople (pfi tin* Ik iLf.iniii- Kollnjiiir 
road a1>oiit lifteen mih* >>• ilh-\Ne'>t of(*hik »di, h is mi a neej hiioui’iiig 
hill n ‘4inall temple oi Hhirmapn '-aid to lx* a .htin *»od. A \eail> 
fair attended by alioiU looop, j-'-ons ehielly .buns In id in Innionr 
of tlio god tn Kthitk or Oefober- No\emb»*r. 

Vakkund villa^,o , t\\el\e mde^ '-onth-«'‘i-f ot Sa*npga(»n with in 
18Hl a populalioti of tis. ha‘> a line »»)d .lakh in ieh uya ft m]»h‘-till 
iif go 4 »d repair. Tin* l>eantiful ])i rf<*rate«l '-t<me \soik of tliM temple 
and the rennnns of otlier n-nijilt s are nb^ei t-, nf o-hmI pjti rc'^l ^rjjf% 
village still has som * eleMT v fjrken in '-tone. 

Vallabllgad, or llargapnr, about fi(ic<*n mih s scut h-uest of 
Cliikodi, i" an isoltUed hill ainjut dno Icel ah i\e tin* plain Hn* top 
has tt nearly round fort (275 x2tK)h >vith, in place*-, a naliiral wall 
of rock ami in others ft] titi< iall\ built w -lU of -tom and (»ir!h. The 
wall has given way in man;, pbn and tin b i*i i- irim-liont (pfiepair, 
Jt lias two rill lu d galew as l«»in ^piimj’'*, and .« w^4!. 'i’Jn* nortii 
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side of the hill is colfcivated with millet by poor MarAth&s aind 
Liog&yats and on the east and west slopes is a village with three 
hamlets and a population of 1200 chiefly Lingdyats^ Mardthds^ 
and Musalmdns. Jackals infest the hill. In 1842 a committee of 
iflspection described Vallabhgad as a small fort about 300 feet above 
the plain. TIkj fort wa.s triangular with two sides each about 650 
foot long and a tliinl or south side of about 400 feet. The fort was 
built (HI a natural scarp varying in height from twenty to thirty 
feet exe<.'j)t on Die south front where Die gate was placed. The 
d(‘feii(a s consisted of stone walls with pariijiets varying in height 
cxtenially from tw(‘iify-fciur to thirty reel h.ut of very litth3 height 
wiDiin, till; ground lioing on nearly the same level with tho 
jHirupets. 1’liii cntraiHic was on tli(‘ south front by two gateways. 
Thim • was only one* gate whicli was jilat-ed beiw(»on the two gateways 
and was of fair strcMigth. 1’he vvater-.siipiily from a deep spring 
was very soanty. Two small ea\':iliers in bad ordiM* wore tho only 
remains oF arlilh'iy. Outlie east and wi'st slope's of the hill close 
to Da3 Works wmv small village's. V allabhgad was among Die ten 
ihilgaum Forts whieli Shivaji ludd at tin* time of his cleath ill 
1080.^ In 178b Du; Ni‘.-argi tdiie'f rcdielhsl against his ov'{'rlord of 
Kolhapur ami (lc‘pri\i'il him of V'allabhgad, (Jandharvgad, and 
Jlhimgad, blit in 1787 lu* was ]Mit dow'ii, Jiis ai'uiy was dispersed, 
and ilu' forts relaki'ii by KoIh.i|>nr.“ In 17th» while Parshunim 
llliaii was at l\M>na his old enemy tlui Kulhiipur cdiief took the fort 
of V^dlabhgad.*' 

Yamkanniardi, about twemty mih's sraitb of Chikodi and 
about eight, miles soiilh-wa'st oF JInk(‘n, is a iminieijnil town within 
]87 l! a p(»pnIalion oF and in ISSl of 141)1. Tin* town is said 
to liave Ik'I'ii F»>niuh‘d about J78t) by Virpan Ambiiji a Kolhapur 
m;linhild;ir. li has about looms making waisteloths, woinon's 
ndies, and blankets. A weekly market is held on d’uosdays, when 
dry eocoanuts, dati's, gram, wheat, and cloth are chii'lly sold. The 
inuniel|)alily was (‘stablislunl in IS-M, In I Ssj-s;! it had an income 
oF Hot) (Iks. loOo) and an c'.xpendil nre of llOlt (Us. 1000). The 
inconu was chielly raiMsl from a housi' tax, and the (‘hief items 
of expend ilnro were eonservaney and road rejiairs. Besides^tho 
mnnicipallly the tt>wii has a post ollice, a Kauarese school, and a 
ruined Fort. 

In 18J7 a number of Kolha])nv fn'ebooters took refuge Jn 
Di(‘ fort and Coloni'i Weksh <.F the Dojib Field Force with 
a company ol 11. .M.’s list Kegimeiit, a company of the 

Ihnnbay Fnropean lleginient, a Irooj) of Horse Artillery, two 
squadrons of Native (rivalry, ainl two hundred men from each of tho 
native C(n*ps under the eominaiid (»f Major Henry proceeded to the 
spi.>t. The t(>w’n was large and e(»iitained many excellent houses, 
ddie foi't or ijhxiili was a very strong place with six bastions two of 
Diem very lai;ge. One of these two bastions commanded the rest of 
the works, and was capable of containing a gamsou of about 200 
men, who ^ could drive any enemy out of any part of tho 


•sliix.iji^ Kalvbai'. 


- Siukcs' Iklgauiii, 0l>. 


^ Stokco' Belgauui, 01. 
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lAteriOT. Bound the fort was a deep and drj ditch through which 
a passage with two gateways led into the fort. Insido was the 
house of the commandant and a pond of good water. After sonio 
deliberation and a show of resistance the garrison camo out with 
their arrns.^ 

Ya'dva'd, twenty-five niiles oust of CJotciik, is tlie sivoiul town in 
the Gokak siib-«livision. In ]()05 tlio Italian trnvi'llor Cioinelli Caivri 
stopped at wlitit Ik; calls Kdoiir on his way fnnn (io:i to tlio 
Moglial camp at Giil^alc about llftcoii iniK's n(»rrh tif Kjil;id;^d. He 
fohnd it tlic 4 io hatl '<oi*n sinco he left (Joa, but then 

visitejJ with a jilaij^ue. It laul lw<» eiudosun's. Within the 
first ciiclosuro w’as an ill-lmilt simie fort and a iftarkei, and 
within the second cuehisuri? a irarrisoiUMl fori with innd auil 
straw Louses ai)out it. All tr.-uhns fnnii the south bound for (ho 
Moghal camp at Calgale halted at Yativatl. IhjIurniuLT to (bia 
Careri stopped at Vadvad and was tlisappi anted not to lind any ox; 
caravans or Christians on tlair way to.fJoa.' In I 7 lli Majid Klniii 
the f?avfflmr Nawiib, unable to face a Maratha army, haii to give 
up Tjidviid among ('tlier ilistriets.' In I 7 bl- the V.idvad jtmiit 
formeii^part of a military grant or suriNjatti from tlu' IV shwa t,o iho 
Miraj Patvardhans. In a revmiiu' statement of about 1 71 K), j)reparod 
from Maratlia n^cords^ Yadwari app(‘ars as the In^ad <»f a. fmnfttutt 
in tbo Torgal iatrl'iir yii‘lding a revenue of I IdUO (Ks. Iti/iot)).* 
Ytldvifl laj)sed to <o>veriinient on the death williont heirs of 
Parshuram Phan of ^rasgaou in In iNod ^';idva<l li.td a 

cotton and inixe<l silk and eottoii industry supporting about KM) 
people.^ As it <'ontain(‘d a large number of the artisan and lalamring 
classes Yadvad siilTered mueh during the famine of 1 ^ 7 b- 7 >^.' 

Yodur, or lldnr, ad<Mit twelve miles rit»rih-eas| of (/liikodi is a, 
large village on llie Krishna, with in l?:f72 a p(»]mlali(m of 27C.)2 ami 
in 1881 of 21 The village has a modern temple (»f Virbhadrl! 
(145'xl4o) on an old foundation. A])ont Isdo adilitioim were 
made to the l)uilding, and a re>t-house w^as attaeln'd by one 
Annliji Narsinh Dc'sbpflmlc <^f iVieblulpnr. Two in.seriptions in 
the temple, dated ^SVe//: 17.32 (a.d. ls:jO) and /S7/f//.' 17o8 (A.r>. I Slid), 
probably record tb(‘se addilion.s. The revonue lh(j village, 
which has been granted for the inaint‘*nanee of the temple, 
is managed by tbo grantees wlui live iji ilie village. A yj^arly 
fAir in honour of the god is held on Muhitshlrraf rl in Febniary- 
March and lasts for a month. Peopio, cliietly IJriihmans and 
Lingdyats, come from as far as I’ooiia ajid iLdari, ami sweetmeats, 
iron and copperware, waistclotlis, liandkerchief.s, and women's robes 
are sold to the value of about C5000 (Us. 00,000). Its situation 
on the Krishna, with a famous temple and a magniri'‘(.‘nt grove of 
mangoes and tamarinds, make Yedur a favourite halting jilace. In 


* Wdah's Military RcminiBcencci*, 263 -‘ 2 C 7 . Colonel WfKt a ^iow 

and a in'ound plan of Yamkaiiinanli fort. 

3 Chim^hiirn Voyages, IV. 219, 249. » iJom. Gov. M. C.^l. 

* Waring’fl Mardib^Ui, 243. ^ Survey Superinteudeiit’a Letter, 467 of 1833. 

^ Survey Soperiutt ndent'B Letter, 267 1853 . 

7 Sorvey Superintendent's Letter, 47 of 188L 
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175 1 Pesltwa I)Aia]i Bajirdv halted at Yedur witlihisanuy oxtits^wi^ 
to the Karn&tah } In 1790 the British detachment under Captain Little^ 
Hont -with Pai8hunlQi Jihi^a to oppose Tipn Sultan^ ^camped at 
Yedur on the 9ih August and crosHod tho Kiishnain bamboo mketa 
covcied with ljuftalo hides ^ In his inarch from Senngapatam to 
VcKina to riiTMtiito UcLjiinv, Ooius il Wellesley halted for two days 
at Y( (liir or .is ho < ills it l]iooi J On the 31st of May 1818 General 
Miinio ( unjKd «it Ycdiu on his inaifh to NipAin,* 

Yollamma’s Hill, iLoni five miles south-east of Sanndatti and 
ahoul ,1 mill iioitlioi 1^” ii<.ol vill , t.if- 's itir name from a shrmoof 
111! ^odih ^s V(ll.unmi wind) is he Id in i(i( lY rt nciation throujghout 
111 ! JJomh/iV Kiiin.il.ik* mil IS \ jsiti (1 \(tnl} hv .ihout one hundred 
111011 *^ 111(1 ))iliinms llu sill me is built m the bed of the Karasyati a 
smillstM mi wliK li inns north liom till lull into tlie M.ilprubha Tho 
(< m|)l( st.mils in till inidilh ol i loiiit^aid sinionndid b> aicados 
oi |)iin1(d (i)< III s In tlu \\( t ^ ite .no some })dl.iis like those in 
III! J im t( iiipli in HeL mni Imt^ .md m tlu bii<'i ot cnie, is a short 
K m III SI insiiiptiin (oviiid ^^lth wlnUw.ish 'riit inscriptfon cis 
dut(d 1)14 (S//<// 1 l-jt), hi nut sahmttsa})^ utuIk Colds the iniishmg 
(1 111 n]i|K i st»i(> o\(i tlu stom imniiaita o\ the west door which 
llmnin ipp.i N i> ik nl H igi oi Ohc ^iiy.ik.i) of the great 

Lin^ tlu ill »vi Sliii Knslmi (1 idS 1 >2^) c luscd to be budt at tho 
till ol tlu ^iilih ss J itl ik i-M ill immiy( J hough lo( illy said to 
Ik iboiit 20(M) M ns old in its ])ie si nt lonn tho tiiuple, oxdudiug 
piilii])s tli( siiutu.ii} H])p( us to )ii\i btiii built within tho 
siMiitdiiMi Ol (ightiinlh tintiu>, ind its piidtcissor does not 
.ipp( n to l)( oldi I thin tho ilmtd nth k ntiiiy To tho north is a 
sm dl shiino ot (i mpiti with tvM) loiigh jiilliia on one of which is a 
Kmu(s( iiiM'iijiiion ot .dioiit d(\iii liius In hoiioui of tho 
yoddiss tins .Ml hdd on tlu liill-iiioon ot ( /mdifi oi Apiil -May 
<md on tlu lull nioi ii ol Mm in iSoMinbii Diceinbcr Tho 

Vluntiit tin IS Mil ill nttindid b\ lioin 15 (iOO to 30,000 pilgrims ; 
but on tlu Mauisluf sh t ni tioin »tt^n00 to 70,(>00 pHiplo absemblo 
horn ill jiiitN ot lHli;(iuin, ds will lioin Dhaiwdi, Bij^pur, Satdra, 
Ih l.n I, aM iia|, iSni^li, and 'lasi»iun i loiii lOOO to 2000 traders 
dii\ .1 piotitibU tiadi 111 (oio.nuits, plaiitains^ sweetmeats, 
coppii md 1)1 iss \essds (loth, silk tluiad, wild o\ taiK, beads, 
tuinuiu and ied])owdii oi kmihi The ])rie^ts who officiate 
«it tlu t(»nipl(' and i> on tlu hill ue Lmgi^ats of lorty families 
diMiltd into eight di \ imoiis oi /ko/n 1 he tuiii ol oaih family 
to otliii.ite eonus (iei\ iouith d i\ L\C(])t (\ a ) a head levied 

tiom eiejj pil^iiiu lui the temple um, no livid tecs are paid 
b} pilgimis Ahiiobt iMi} jidgiim give*^, in .idilition to the ieo, 
dollu b loioauiits c ish and oinanients Ol these tho monoy 


^ Stol I H luin ''SI 

^ Ml im IIS d iil\ lilt uiii \ II ch of n I u 111 Ofht er, 2l)() 2U7« 

(.uiw II Khtsj iti 111 s I r \\ dliiii!ton (IT^M ISIS), I \1A * stolus Belgium, 78 

loin 11 1> K \ s Ml fH J14 Mtmf tjm I'i in 0 |)rii h.ill or teiiiiioniry »hed 
) m 1< fill fistiM.V>ii i*.! iis f>i ill i|Hii (iiiiplt III li rlAti f(a iiuagc<> \\ hen carneil 

I > I 11 \ tk > \ iiiiilitii\ illuii Avitli iiluiiiuttiiaintfuiicuoiis Mi. J K 

1 1 a C ^ < I I 
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iPtmtribtitiDriB, which are estimated to bring m about jSlOQO 
(Re 10,000) l^loug to the priests* The clothes and omameiits are 
iireaeuted to the goddess and become temple property, the clothes 
being sometimes sold for tho benefit of tho tomplo or burnt if they 
are kept long enough to rot. Some of tho casli offeiings aro calltHl 
mmfvjm or vowed inonej . This is sot apait for feasts andcharitablo 
works belonging to tho tiuiplo and auiounts to ‘ibout £2oO(Rs 2i00) 
a year. Nothing is knouu ol thoonirnii)! tho sluino \^»llanini.i 
is said to bo tho sifint as Hdiukitho inotlui ol Rurshmdin. 'I'lio 
gld stoiy is told ol ly, '^iul(l( n li \( toi a Ik i\inl^ iniiisiiol, 

her husband oidc I inniri * II Mini ini to kill Ins tiioth(i b»i hii uiuhusto 
desif os, Paishui nil killing lu 1 , iiul, wlu n drsiud to i*Jv a boon in 
reward ioi his obi du LK ( U(|U( stini» th it Ins niotlu i nn lit bo n sl«ned 
to lite It IS said tliit lmii lilii slu is iistoud t> bio Ik r 
hubbanilV ciiise snu>ti hci with kpiosv, hut ilici long dovotniu to 
two feoeis sht \vas (uud In honoui il Ik i i uu slu is s ml to hii\o 
built this t( ni))l( as tins lull is Iki <v mil! ihoik Imm \\hKh she 
^iscii tewro and bung WcitLi tiointhc \f i ^ noi Miilpi iblia iivoi. 

In the oaily ns ol iiiitish ink tlu piuluo ot lainnng tko 
tomplo rovdUTi lioia |)ilgn!ns ind otlu i soukcs was (outiiiutd. 
In 1834 the iai rn ol Yell viiiin I’s t( inph was sold toi 1^70 (Us “>700). 
Tho till ee gu at fan iki>swcTt (Ibjt)tlK lull moons ol \])nl May 
and Juno Eacli pusoii coining to the laii paid ^ ( (1 k ), moii .nid 
women who oai lo st nk inked iindii «t \ow usually ioi (hildi(iior 
for tho cine of skin disc i«csoi toolhi pi i>( is pml 1 (l|f/)(acli/ 
and cults oonniig up tin hill jiud 2s (Ito I) Numiioiis other 
ofFeiing'J WOK inidc (o tic goddess, in tho shqx ol iliiilusl 
bntlor, (lothis, cocoanuls ami orimimnts ami tlu^ hook sw mgr 
Ol shill ((nmon\, it a (ost ol 1-1 lbs (Rs JS) to 1;( paul as 
indtilgi nco to tlu TMiipU laimci, was .i gn at souu i ol mooriu Tho 
coreiiion> consisted ot swinging louiid with tw<i hooks iastoned 
through tlu skin of the ba^ k In Ibit it w is puloimcd by 175 
persons - 

A temporary municipalil}^ * w is istiblislud on the hill on tho 
1st of Octobci to iinpioM ( ommunu ations, build r(st houses, 
and cair^ out sanitaij aiiangcinciifs In ISSJ Sj tho riiuiiicipal 
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* > Xak6<l prottshinnR lia\i i »<! hu « Is'S'S ind itprcwnt (ISHt) rHorm iiiidtr 

to go n*ikL 1 It foil lilt gi 111 MM b Hinililpistf i ti «//;/ Iji int )»• h fn iii 
»thc hliouliTt r to thi knii rmplt I nftgiiiiki Unf rt tin ^ II "** Imt u ilk at \ cm! 
times roimltht Umplo tli I in / o/i km Hand tlnii tpp i I ♦ f >n III u)ddih»iin i 
roln* or Wiii»tclotli Hnitn nnn ilk i t th L»kUr-. lonjstuidK Kih r triidlcti 
with golden hgiirc« of hildrcn, burn caniidi r «ii tin t* nipli Mpirc, or light a ihouaaud 
lamps round the temple 

« At the \prilfull moon ot 1S34, 15,0(K» p* oplc ^«re pwHint it the fair of whom 
fort} fonr swung Ont of the Metin'! win 'in old woinin o! light} hardiv able to 
stand It wia gnuiilly l>tlu\td that hii hkm wfuli gKi wi}, but she went 
through htr triw well, and txprtwud w h t»dn ift r tin KUinging w oi o\ci 
The usual prauticc wai ti» s liim juic into tin woui d kffi pl*uc t kat on tho 

wound as a plaster Extr^utparis 35, 40, 41, and 42 of Mr b A N hliaw » M8» 
Report, Chechreo, 10th March Itkri 

» The |iiuuiri|ialit} is witliin the lioiindiritH oft ,<argol Mlla/c Its hniits aro 
{onhiiedt 4 > tlu hills round tin kniplcaud to the approaches to them and Uo^ut 
lUidndt the 'lilt site oi L|£Ar^ol 
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iticomo, chiefly derived from farmed tolls on pilgrims and visitors 
during the fair days, was £471 (Rs. 4714), and the expediture, 
which was chiefly incurred m making three new roads and in 
keeinng old roads 111 rcpan, was £500 (Rs 5000). The municipality 
owns three r( st-liouses, kix. wills, nnd two pools 

ITellurgad is » 1 . mined loit at the extiemo west end of a high 
trap ri<Jp( ilioiit si v( n link s south-east of JlL]i»aum The fort is 
.1 uiitiii d suiviy st.ition 3105 leit nhovo^ sea level and 797 

h(L th( sill oj tlu ihief gate of Bclgiiiin foit Yellurgad 

w IS <li sculx (1 iji IS27 as a sin,ill s((nard kdl consisting ot a stone 
1 iiiipitl witli loinnl touiis on ladi side, anJ comrnaudiug a ^good 
\u\v ol lilt till! slope add of the country lomid It was too high 
loi i s( ilul(, hut was difi net loss as its noit him walls had fallen. 
An mull igioiiud passigt in the loit w.is s iid to coirimunicato with 
Ihlgnim loit Hic loininittii W(ie oi opinion tliat its w oiks were 
too wi ik to admit of lUfdKt , but, tis it might pio\c a hiding place 
lui ihie\cs, it ought to bcde^tiojcd. 
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Tick folloivinir is ri list’ of pbnit.s snul wliirli wt'vo nsocl ns nrlii los of 

£<nk 1 by tin* ]io(iri‘r classed tin- I'annin* 4»f l^7l!-77 in tin* tlilViTonl sub- 
divisiuus of the llelL'anm^istTu t : 

• • • 

CLASS I —Seeds. 

1. Spoils nf tlio ll.imbiisa nrun<bn;n*('ii and spivii's, vrhfrl.' I (M.): 

2. Indif^olora irlninluhisa. (K.). i/nA/n/ nr ;f>tr>trhtr 

tuohatnuH (Mj; n. Iiidiirnlnra linitolia, ,if>f t m fin, thi, ,n,}l 
j(frnrirhn jhitliiiiimfi nr Int rf>nrtt {\\.) \ 1. •l.nnniniMn lai ilnliinn. hn.s-n'/ (M^, 

r». Ainaraiil hiiN I'rnmi iifaiiMi--, >Kin i •[/•/' r,t {\i ) \ r*. Taniarnidii' mdu-a. thnirh 
^Tr^enria ai‘abica. /• ( M ; s, Snplinr.*i, Iniinailnsa, /.•»»>•/// A-'/Jn// ( M.l . 

and lb Krytliriria imlira. i»‘i (M.). 

CLASS II - Herbs and Rinds 

lO. Ilnsks of the P*-nicill.ii ia ^|^ic•ata, (K ) 'M* (.M.):a?id tl. tin* rind 

of tbo fruit of the Musa |)ara<li''iaea a ml oIIkt species, /. ,s,tf (M,), 

CLASS III.- Fruits. 

12. nnri])e frnil and bid" s«»in nf t he M u>a p.ii’adi'-i.nM and nt her \ a net les, 
krh'rhf Jih^fj tftil y^An/lM.)^ t 'eecililii illdie.i .lllilipe |ni>t., tumlh (-M.); 

It. K.unlia nbeini'^a (nnripe 1 1 nil b jirn»n,>iri- {W ) : I.‘». t)|nin!i.i diilenn (riiM! 
IVnil). ufi'thhi^r tAl.); !'•. Kicn-* imliea iinripe lniii)^/nf^ {M t, 17 I* ien.-^ ijiela, 
/w'i,/p/7 (M J ; and 1^. Pa ’c. i^ldiuer.iia, /nn/;.##* ■ M.). 

CLASS IV. Sprouts. 

IP. I’he ynnntr '•]>r'>nt'" nf tlie [{.iniliu.oa, f«//n//. l’n,/h (M.), and JO .-lirvails 
of tin* t'urvnia nrenn, furm n/.n/n hunth (M.;. 

CLASS V. - Leaves of Stalks and Herbs. 

21. The herb l,aeniea irdpeana. p,ff . i hh-'t/i iM. ; JJ 'Ph** In I'b Laei ijea'?'), //.»// 
LAr'i//' (M.) ; J.J. L'avj - df i li»' Mdiii.L^i pti rMrn.|M rina, In i fth^ /i iM.); 

21 . M’he belli Pnrtnlaea (jiiadnlid.i, , i-* 'Pin In ib .\ ina i ant Ini-f 

fn'iinenta(*eiis, .b/r/ ;\Mld) / I/'/' ' K l, Jo 'Pbe In rb A mai ani h n ^ |»dl v 

rA'/r/.' ( .^l.) . ‘.i~. I-ea\e' dfibe .Mdni' i\n\\r.i, rh, t»f M ), •tmhff/ K.». J"'. Lea\i -■ 
of tin* ^ t *■')■ 7 "#’'/'// i di- bdl j /en/.#i', y ( K j , JP. b* . 1 ’. ' ■ nf T,lii • a ' "J.i " 1 .) ih era, 

bnlVaiiO hin,.rrri 'K ). ‘lO. laaNe- dl tin f.i"-ia aiiiM'ijlata, fmn/a 
/ni/mr*'* ■ K j, /./r/m/ M, i . l.a\<^nMlM ( 'a^ "la i*fr.a, .'•/< iM i, JJ. Ja;u*-"i 

of the Sn]»mn.t tnirienln";!, /.b'A, Ai//, /// ( M t ; .’U.. L'a'.'^nt (Ik 'Pa ii»;LMiidiis 

iiidieiiH, r/d’ar/* ' M.) : iU. 'Pnbnlus u rr» -Ln.*., nr \ M.) ; li.',. Kir n^ 

trlonieraU, KaiAn/- ( .M. i ; Pid. I' leii- i jiehi, pn, p,'i (y\ , \ ‘M . ."•’anralmn allnirn, 
chantlf'f ene|i. r iml nientified, jifi (M , P.P A i n r piM* not 

identiticMl. //i t M. ) ; f" A en-eji, r m.t id* nt ili- d. ( .M i : 1 1 Aehyran- 

tlie'^a.'^pem, bM.) : IJ. Not ni-nf ifie« .. bP .VnL identified, 

gftnlad** fM.t; -th 1 ndindl* m trlandidu-a. /*nW//ent./i ( M f.’b^'nr-eiiln .» mI jn^-iiM, 
t/Pii 7 *b* Am*tbnn» ne - M. j ; 17 .Vnt id*‘nnlied, e/.o/// A/ ! M.) ; 

»'in.insa, nr {M.f; IP. < ‘yannt.- ..xillnry A A/n (M.) ; 
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CLASS VI—Fitik 

67. llio pith of tho Plantain Mu^a paradiaiBoa and other vanetiM, idieh* 
gnhha (M ) , 68 'fhe pith of tho trild plantain Mnsa tcxtihs, ehavauJta g^bhtt 
(M) , .*>•> Tlio i)ith of the (^arjoto urerm, hunnadneha nuKfaj (M,) 

CLASS VII — Boots Tv^rs 

00 C’olocasia, and Caladium and \rum (certain ^oiictice) tulier, alu (M.)} 
(51. Dioscoiialhiilhilci i tiib*.r, /f/iffwdr/ (M ) , 02 Musa tcxtiliH, chuifCVKfha 
f^otlda (M), ()1 Polygonum (f*), sotjnli multf (M,) , and 64 Nob idontideds 
fj/ursi HLula (M ) 

Tho follows nig notes -vm!! help to foim an idea as to tho nntiitive value or 
oLh( 1 WH< ol these siibstniicc s il is to Ik. logictte d th d some of the spceimens 
\\(i( r(((i\(d in i seini ]mttidst iti and otlu ts %Mthout tlirii finds or blossouiB 
and (ould not he uh ntifud Othcis such ns the ihi/omO‘<, in boiB. and seeds 
had to b< giown btiore some of iliein tould lx idintihi d while soracalf’ oU^ 
they Ind bidi sin ( ( ssfnll^ gwmn the uuttr ofthis.nruh having hadtd^ 
lta\e Mclgtiuni, fhi ])1 ints had to bt left bohind bftoie thc^ blossomod 

CLASS I --Eaten m all Seasons 

Tlio so( ds tilurh t unlul md tin sjnoiits tiludifi kornh of the Bambnsa 
ninndniiK cu and Hhpniom Jlic bii dsoJ tht wild bainhoo.ir ( oiding to Biiihauau 
aT( gatluidl toi food in Maisni and tb( Nnitli Konkan In Thi gaum it is not 
an ntni^uil thing to stt tlit thoin> \ iiiitiis ol tin hainhoo pioducing Boods, 
wiiahfxuti) usunbh o its in vi/c and oppe nameuiidau ( alkd the hauiboo 
ii<( '1 Ik tduUi sh<M)ts lit list d in niikuig ( iiiius anti pic kh s The seeds 
ol Ihr *)\SMIMM iviiioiiiM, J Hbttn In plud nit ]iound(d into flour and 
mndt into tikes 'Hit tiiiits iipm in iM i\ tiiid Junt whin tht} me oageily 
Houghfaitti Ik mg w Ijolt St me '1 lu st t tls t)i tlit Axt viiw nil s FRTJJfhM vest s, 
HtjqiHif 111 gt mi illy ustd ftii making bit id oi takts t specially dining fasts. 
Tilt tons ^inlks ind k iMsof scm i il amIiI i in tits tif tbt xmmiantiilr are 
geiitiaJh Used IS spin igt , tbost ot fbt A i onrovoiDts bung especially 
eonsidtrcd a tk lit k} ind oidt ltd toi iinalals 

Amvhnmiiis ioi\( \Mis (hull A oi n veils ftn(hil)a anti A fki&tis math, 
nit enltiMited and toiisidcittl to be \t ly iNhoksome as pot berliH 

Musv iviiUMMvev vM) mum \ vRinns. /c/ 

IJ.t. uiiiipL li lilt the bloNsom and the ])ith {ItlnhuftMa) arc usually 
( ittii cooked IS xt gct.iblo ( iniy Piidc^soi Joliiistouo conmdt is tho 
pi iiituin iuiit to appiuaeh mo^t nt.iily the potito in eompoBitiou 
and null itiM xuliie 

Coen VI \ IN UK v, (inidh m 

Uhls tilt pci IS tonimon ni htnlgcs dm in g tho rams, the fruit is cooked 
as a xtgttibh, the iipc fiuit of tbt culnvited xaiiciy is eaten raw.** 
IIaNDTA 1 1 It iNtisv, pf ttdhan ^ 

T ho f 1 uit IS o\ Old about a coufilo of mebt s lung and of a yellow colour, the 
imiipo flint IB used m t uiiicb* 

OrrvTiv niiii-Mi, 

The flint xxhcii ii])c is gem rally citen by childicn, it has a faint sweetish 

lastt 

Cauxotv iRi-xs, tmmftii oi hhuh mad 

The flint of the tree y udds a kind of coaise sago In the Koukan iieople 
goiiomllyi pound the pith and make grncl of it During the tynniiy 
this was made into floui with which they made cakes, either alone wr 
iniv t\ XX ith thi flour oi the iog% Eleusine corocana 
Lvt n r V ooiui v> %, pati t ^ V < 

This licrh apnoars to be the same as that described by Dahidl and Offish •- 
a'' the' Mit 1 Ol h > nehes snrmentosus Thci c appear to be twp vayieblep* 





BfiSOAtnii. 


nit 


tlie korra appaaar u i< fttkolMd direoily to the soot* 
The emr hoe Ions sticks end omreapondi with, Iloxbargh^a Prenen- 
thee aoenlie end P. raeomosa. The letter k common m Zaiieihar 
where, eooQfdiiig to Sir JTohiiKkk, K.C.M. Q-, it le used by the 
natiree as a pot-herb. It is known among themes the wild saled 
plant. It finds a place in the African flora as Laotnca gorcsana which 
name has been adopted here. The two varioties mentioned hi re aro 
found m>wmg at all seasons about houses, roadsides, pasture lands, 
and old damp walls ; taste slightly bitter and aro used as vegotablca 
and consider^ to be a stomachic and very similar lu effect to that 
of tho dandelion 

tfoRiXGA rreRiGosPERiyips/i^nger 

The leaves, biossoxm^nopods are cuten cooked as curries, but they arc 
m considered heating and when taken in jxci ssi\ o (|i^utitius i aiiso 
purgmg. 

Portulai k QUADRiFiDA, thirqoli. 

A succulent plant, the whole herb is used os a pot-bnrb P olerici^i and 
P. mciidiana aro also used ns pot heibs , act oi ding to Rovbiii gh the 
P. qiiadnfida is supnosod by tuc uuti\ i s to proilucc stiipidtu tioii. 

DlosroRj- A BUI uiF>KA, kodu iaranda 

The tuber is oaten by the poorer cla^^es aftci it has bei n i oasti d and 
^ steeped 111 cold water to take away the but ei taste, ((viahanrs 

Catalogue^p 219). 

CAiiAiirrM, Coiocvfti, ami Ari ms, aln 

Seieral \arietieb ot the ("nladiiun, C oloeasia, and Aium nie enltnaled loi 
tho tubers whi< k aic used as i iirru s, and souk tinu^i they mo i aton 
boiled like potatoes, ind takin with salt atti i the skin lias las ii 
roiiio\ed A littli linu|uiec is ulded to tlio wild Mirictios in oidi r 
to remove the ainid taste that thc^ maj poss< ss 


CLASS II Eaten m times of Famine. 

IndIOOFFR^ Cfl VNDUlo8\, qndt oi (jttlnm bn^hind oi qumhii maimfttuli , I IIM- 
ruirv> mnhmnd oi y</< o/ hi in ihaandi 

The 80(^11 s oi the 1 gl iiidulosa an bhw k <longitid «iboiit a lini in length 
and dotted oier with mini< lous pit s on flu siirt u ( and tlins( ot the 
1 limtoliahnt a wliiti inundi'^lt busk which wh< n n iiioIimI Icmmh 
a fiiu siifl ic '^eiiiblnig jiopp) sc»i»ds, hiiMng a '-iiiootlj miilun , found 
lu the cold w( atln r Those* giaiiis ait midc into lloni lor nmking 
biead like tlu ccicals 
Abftuum J:>nihhppu 

This plant exactly resembles the Anethiiiii gni\t uleii^*, in stiue- 
tiire and fnigi aiu e wbii h m i nlti\at< d as a spinac eons v< gc table It 
18 pe»'h ipH a wild \aiicty oi the Am thum 
Tam^RINDVS indk 4, ihiiuh 

The seeds are gi in rall> oaten lonstfd by rbildrcn in ordiimrv }»arH, 
and are pouiwUd and bc;ib d in water ior sizing lountiy blaiikotH , 
• in times oi s( arc itj and tdiiiim , like the mango -i c ds, the y aie c atc*ii 

(Hoxburgli) Tamarind If a\( s aie slightly iw id and .uo hoiiu times 

^ eaten ui euiiios. 

Acacia aiiabica, lalhuf 

The seeds and pods of tho bnUnd are Ubod ip the hot hi ason as food for 
sheep and goats when grusb seaioc If pro{>erl}r sholhtd and looked 
bdhhul seeds would afic/rd a wholesome and nutritious food 
SOPHORA TOSCIfiMOSA, koihl hdbhul 

The podb sent resemble d the poils of thi'^ pkiiit, if so thry an* not g< nc*- 
rally used as food, and according to Hnmphiiia the* mcssIk whu h are 
very bitter are con-»iderod a specihr in cholera. T4^o sfcsis »>f 8«>ine 
of the Acacia, however, as the Acacia 1r«urophlrna,*are eaten gioutid 
and mixed with flour and the iiods ummI as v(>gotabl^ 'i'ho loaves 
as well as the seeds were used as articles of food. w 
EktTHRiRA iVDKKf pdngdra. 

The seeds of the Imdian coral tree arc not known m ordinary oasons 

B80--7S 
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AflonilbL to ho^e boon iia<^ bb tax Article of diet ; wiieft boiled they line 

— • beberedi to Teeemble beans. 

PBVICrLUBU 8F1CATA, or bdjH, 

The busks were e\iaeutly used with a view to add to the bulk of the 
^ flour prepansl from other articles. 

Musa PARADisur a« kd • 

The nnd of the iipe plantain was used eVon by the upper classes, cookrd 
as cuTty 

Ficris iM)i( \, vad , Tir i s tji£la, pimpt i , Fici s glomihita, umhaf. 

'riic fniitb of the HO plants uoie UHod m thiir ^cen jjtate, or simply boiled 
and tdkoii with Milt and ^avc use m many cases to fatal dianbuia. 
Ilfookcd piop<rly tiny inmlit hie^iil^cie^jholesomo, as they arp 
gciuidl^ laUn by buds Tin lo.iMSot and xunhai arc 

Htatic^io hav( lx til also iisod as food 
Morus IM)I( «/fc //// ^mla (M ), (hnhuk (k ). 

Tilt 1< avLs ai( a 1 ivoiiiiU foi»d ot tlu silk woim which feeds greedily on 
the Undet Ua\(s it is coiisidi red to be wholesome as a vegoUiblo 
by the nilivis Tluj also iisi it as a leincdy for acitta a sort of 
\( noils tuniuni ior tiling und< r the tongue. 

Santatum ai hi m, thtnulanff shntff/uilha 

Tilt h i\iM ol lln saiidalwoocCiii gi luially given to goatt» which aio very 
loud ot tlu tt ndii tops Tlu^ me toiisidcud to be wlioltsorr- .*^ ai%i^ 
ai ti( U ot tood 

C’aHSIA ai UK! I M V fan fill C VSSI V 10U\ /n/ n/ri , CaSSIA SOPlfORA, ka«U7ide(M)t 

ydutiunn voDt (K ) ( Assi\ {•*), t/tndna not n (K ) 

The word qmJ in KAiiaicsi me in^ wild and tfunmi a buffalo, indicating 
that tlu plant isc ittii l>> biitlilocs. Ynnmiua noin is said to be 
wholesome and used is thafm oi iclish llu Cassia uuiiculatais 
home tunc s use d as vegetable tSluffunbint ( assia (i'), is said tube a 
Imsliv j)l lilt glowing on hill Hides thioughout the jear The leaves 
an siullo be whole some when tooluil isspinigo They are also 
used as a eute foi ilie nmatisin and sup])Oseel to be heating 
7An I iius in oos\ tot an oi t hut an 

'llu fimt is eaten the leaves are miuilaginous and ma> be wholesome. 
Mile wild silk oi tamt woimtiedH on the leaves ot this plant and 
that ot tlu Z iiijubboi hot tioc 
I’oive 1 AN\ 1 1 vr\, ^ tphtf batikthluatt 

The ])lunt is jiieibahlv the F e latiwhu h is the onl> one oi the Puincianas 
be ni iiig w lilt I tlovve i s M lie Icav e s ui e said to be wholosoine 
Mrs\ T1 \1J1JS, thnvni oi tankil 

The pith aiul loot ol this nlaiil would have similai propcitiea to those of 
the ])I intiuiu ,nid as tiie loot stuck eontmiiH u laigc quantity oi staich 
* woiihl he iisctiil as uii aitiele ol food 
Pone.ONiM {?), bV(/aJi(ht nmU 

'riiispknit glows 1)> the iivei sides Roxbui gh says some of the Pcljigonuma 
aio eaten hj cattle giecHhly. 

MMio unde I me nticaud plants me well known for their medicinal propeitics, 
and with a iewv CMeptioiib would not be. conbidcred us wholesome articles of 
food 

M’ribi LUS i>UR»i»TUis, Sivata Ol gokhnt j AiuiranthI'S asplra, agh/dda^ 
Coc ( ULUS V iLLosl &, d fgadi, 

'Phe leaves of the dagadi are made into curry and given to patients who 
aio iiiidei a coin so ol the toots (Hoxburgh) 
lONimuM sinRiiiiosi VI, latati parutth 

The leaves and temdoi stalks aie muc il igiiious. 

C'mastris pwicuLVTLs, ktivgum , Lllcas limfoua, hmha\ Dibmia bxtek$a, 
kintwta 

Hosidcs those atn ndv mentioned the follow mg plants could not be identified: 
Jtft a iieopei, nhutfil u ci eloper, malh a ineiier, yrlmiiy saudadn^ chtnieki 
vcgi tabic, and cell/ u plant /cMu is {leihapb the Cyaiiotis axillaris which 
(fia^ nicntionsxtt his 8buUpui Li'^t Marehandty wpari or raFW leaves, alia 
phitt^ a loot 
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Acquisition of u mtory^ the Bi ittHii HI n 1 
AdigiTdd lull, o 

Adnunistrfttion Tianil AdninuHtiatioit 
Adulteration lotton. 27 'i 2S0 
Age of People 87, 8s 
Agricultural Population 231 
Aindpur place of mterf 1 st, 110 
^Alckli^^ bit gt of (1777) Ibl plui of inti lest, 
^510 • 

AU ud din Khi]ji^l295 1316) ihi 
Alienated Villages (1884) 401 46o 
AUuvial Basins )7 
Amboll hill pabs, 303 

Ankalgl Hur\e> ()S73 54), 411 415, plii< of 
interest, 511 
Arable Area 2)7 
Arbhdvi pHcc of mtoiest 511 

Area l 

AiadEhin (1611 1540) <• )i oi iioi of Bi Igaura 

made corninindei III chief ( f tlo Ihjipiir iiiny , 
hia Slice* agunst Ahrnuliiigai apprinitcd 
imnistei by Ihr ihim Adil Shdi 11 (15)3 1357) 
ill UHcd by IbrAhiJii , recon<il(d ^ith Ihrihiin, 
his Mara with Ahmadiiagu ^nd (rolkoudi, his 
Oddity, death, chara^t r, and inode of living 
367 371, 532, 54b. 

Aspect 2 0 

Athni traric f ontre, 314 , place of intorcst 511 , 
survey (1831 51), 427 1)4 sub iliv ihioiiai details, 
boundaries, oiea, aspect, soil, dimate, watci, 
* stock. Clops, people, 494 497 
Attdrs Musaliniin iierliimeia, 203, 2 (Hj 
U amnagar ongmof thi name, 37b note 8 ^oc 
Belganm 


2adgl8 Carpenters, 132-134 
Bdgbaaa Muaalman gardeners, 214 
B4gdia beggars, 178 
Bigedgodd hiU, 8 
. Bdgerddi place of Intenst, 513 
'^SAddnr 0 iU«jf the Bahmani governor of the 
Konkan in rebellion 366 
Balmaiiia (1347 1489)* the 362-365 


Bdil Hongal ^ %io, 31 ) place of lOtei! 

314 

•*Bailnr hillfT 
Balance sheet t7) 478 
Bdndekais tiidirt, 99 
Basaltic Flows 27 2s 
Bear b*) 

Bedars Mimalnuln iiuh<v(ngoiM, 208, 209 
Bees 72 

Belavdl pluc ot intpiost, 515 

Belddrs ()niir>riun lb2 • 

( Belganm tiadt <cntro, )12, 31), Batta oa] 
(120S) )57 . Hugi of (1 17)), 364, dwonlw 
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soil climate, vvitn stock, trops, people^ 
307 pli I ot iiitcicHf 513 531 ^ 

Belvanki < 1 Old Panhdla hill place of ioM 

I 1 

Belvankigudd hill, h M 

Bendkatti stu mi, n JM 

Bern Israels -129 ' 

I Berads Hbouurs, lb)*16t5 
I Bhauddns pnlm tippers, 162 
I Bhang^S scavengirs, 180 190 
Bhdtlds tiadciN, KK) 

Bhdts iMggiis 178 
Bhatydlds MuMilmln i<H>ks, 221 
Bhimgad bill fort ;.ivtu (1719) toSbAhtI) 8 
I pi u < ot Intel cHt 51 552 
BhoiS hslu rs, 1 53 

Bhoj bittlc ot (1773), 383 , place of interest^ 01 
Biadarus laiKiunis, loi 165 
Bldl 8nr\c> (1H53 iHOfi), 445*450; plaetof. 
tci est 

Bijapur Kings (1480 1086) 306 376, 
Bygamigndd hill 9 , place of interest, 69ft 
' Birds ~42 89 
Birth place 87 
Births |02 494 
Blind people 49i 

Bohorde VnHaliriAii traders, 209-210, 
Bojgars Musalman beer brewers, 210* 
Borrowers 295, 29b. 
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VldgMi 308, 

'taSUoM : 86, 67. . 
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'/Ueanou thalei 26 26 
^rMico Arintiiig 347, 318 
\mmat : 86. 

f'tkatHM I 248-244. 

A^itelitts 200 

Aurpett : 342. ,343 

OtrriwB 316 

0irtt:24O, 
j Otttle Diaeate . 492 
, Cantu DetailB ■ 87 89 

1 Central Belt A«|M i i of, 4, T) 
lh£blkyai : Early and \Vt 8t( i ii (SM- 700), :I53 ami 
tkot6 2, 364. 

‘ lly&dis ))e^gaiH, 190 

UbhirS : leather woikt is, 101 
y idgad : plooc of iiitctcBt, 552. 
gOB : tomtoiial, 41 1, 415 
in ; Mr , Pnncipal Colh aoi of the Soutliciu 
tha Country, 413. 

: hut^bandnu’ii, 106. 

9di : Burvoy (1853-54), 440 413 , sub <li\i8iou 
2? 'll*# boundanoB, area, aMjiett, hojI, Uiiiiate, 
Btook, cropa, people, 407-490 ; place of 
^,658. 

‘ ittObavit 1*p«e of ; 407. 
iitpiTan Br&hmaiiB oo 
lOlera : (1872-73), 4G2 ; (1876 1879) 463 -464 ; 
tl88M863), 464. 
iliorle : bill pass, 306. 

MiltlanB : 226-220. 
jMl OonrtB : 466. 

Stimate : 38. 

JOTldg:49. 

hmBronlMeoU : 302.30,3 
SUtUBUitiee : 232-234 

i 378 ; (1790), 

'•I87-388. 

Bdnglomemtie Rocke : lo. 

OflBiyBirtB : Musakn&n, 106, 197 ; Chiietiau, 226, 

W. 

QpKpw Veiaels ; 352. 

USton ! ccLTiVATioii : uek, Tariotiea,,«ee<.t, Mil, 
^tw, nranre, tools, tillage, diseaaih, yield, 
'Seat, •xperiukentt.sdiilteiation, 2631280 ; tkase • 
Tupoits, traders, sj stem ; 316 -. 226 '; oiamvo . 
liVSAVWO 336-342. 


CnftnMttiilfi 
Crteptrtidd 
(Mates 471. 

Ckoeodflee : 86, 

Crape 1 246-247. 

CrpatalUne Idueitaie 16 . 

(JlIIT8BOps290. 

(hutoms Inrih, pregnaocy, marriage, ami death, 
96, 98, 102, 119-124, 125, 127, 153, 160-168. 
104, 165, 171,172, 176,200 

I 

J 

j D4ji Krishna Pandit, Ministei of KolhBparp 

I 407 

* Barveshis iMHsalin.ln heggare, 223, 224. 

* BdBarus l>(‘ggai8, 179, 180 
I Da VI is drummers, 180. 

DGaf-mutes 49i 
Deaths 402-494. 

Deccan Trap . 27 .36 
Degdmve . plate of interest, 554 
Delhi Emperors (1204 1350) : 361-362. 

Deshasth Brdhmans 89, 90. 

I Deshdvals lalMuncrs, 16.!> 

Deshnnr lull, 9 , plate of interest, 554. 

Devgiri Yddav *1} nasty (1250- 132U), 358. 

Devils temple 801 van ts, 158 
Dhangars bhtphcnls, 153, 154. 

Dhobis Musalmin \iashcrinen, 221, 222. 

Dhondhu Pant Gokhale, the Peshwa’s governor 
of the Bomliay KarnAUk (1795-1800) . 389 .392. 
Dbors tanners, 192 

Dhundhia Vdgh, a MarAtha freebooter (1799 
1800) : Ills sueeesB , dii\en from DbdrwAr 
Colonel Wellesley, and attacked on the banka 
of the Mnlprablia opposite Manoli ; pursued by 
Colonel .Stevenson ; drn on out of Belgaun, hia 
captuic and death, 391 - 394. 

Diamonds : 52 
Diseases 490 
Disorders (1802) 394-395. 

Dupensaries 49i 
District Officers (1884), 416. 

Dodvdd pUce of interest, 554. 

DogB 66. 

DoU : bamboo baekets, 241. 

Dombdrs wandering class, 166. 

Domestic Animals . 65-67. 

Dongargaon hill, 554 . 

Donkeys ‘ 66. 

Dress : 95, 112 , 198, 231, 232. 

Dvirsamndra (1310) : the modem Halebid, 
note 1 ; sack of, 361. 

Dyeing. 348-360. 
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T fc tHih ' d«tMlu«taittopMMd (1790) tlitwu^ B«t. 

g*«in,9$9 388. 
fadiMfe BiUs 891. 
lixeiM Seveiute 475. 

BiBeriments cotton, 262 -870. 

Blurts 316-326 


Fain 3i4 4 r 

Falla ^okik, 5.16 5(>1. 

FaiBo^ea 280-289. 

Faal-nl la Kh&n. Hanlar s nei al (I7(>l) 3S_* 
Ferriea 12, is, aos, 309 
Field Tools 2W 240 
Finance 174 48» 

* 

^leet M« J F.sin 
Flowers 65 • 

Food 93 05, 111, 147 
Foote Mr R 11 , 1.1 footnote I 
Forests area, duiuiption, piudmi, tiu.uiLi, stafl, 
64-62 


Fossils 35 note 2 and 36 note 1 
Fowls 68 
Fox flying, 68 

Frederick) Colonel (1740) 387 
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BlUi^Sdlidis t kfanlsMtoeeaieitiiSt 
CftAtl||«ss t eOnea. US. 

CHMimlut t river, 10, 
gMsddis: UMknnitlw, 136, 199. 
ChuiMiABooks: 16-17.. 

Goa ' eaptared (1610) by the Portogoese, 887. 


Goats i 68. 

Gokdk hilly 8 ; ouwialy 243, 244 , trado oentrOs i 
captured (1685) by the MogbalSt ^76} mu 
(1849-60), 421-425; roMmoii Burxey (t868« 
45(>-4(»0 , iub (liMtuon dctiilfl, boundaiieai a 
ABpoct, Foil, (liiiiiite, until , Rt<Kk, ciojie, |ieo 


• 500 'lOI , tatuu, falls 555-584. 

I Golak Brahmans oo 
, Gold 52 
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• Gosdvis Ih ggirn. 162 - IS4 
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Grapes 1 hikruii notnl (1790) for, 387. 

Grasses <>i 

Gravel Beds *)7 

Gudalgl pia<f ol intirnM, 555 

Gujardt Brahmans » VdniSi tradorsy lOl 

Guravs huAbandint n, llMi, 10^ ^ 

Gums Bpiritiul dcailn, 118 


Gdbits hshers, 150 
Gandharvagad hill, 7 , fort, 554 
Ganimardl bill, 9 , place of mtorcst, 555 
QaokasdbS Musalmdu 1 m. cf butchers, 210 
CMLrodis- Musalm&n auakc charuicrs, 224 
Oanndis * MuBalniAn bncklaycrs, 217 
Gavlis Milkmen, 154, 155 
OdyatOndOt Mr. O ^ 52 fo<itnote 5. 

Gdmelli CarerL aQ lulian tiavcller (1695) 
^7 378 

General Hunro Mnnro 
OBblogy Introduction, 13 14 ; CinoiMic Rockn , 
the granitoid and Bohistose rocks and cryAtaliiue 
limeiitone, 15-16, KaUdgi Senes, I^owtrKaldd 
gi quartAtea, limestones * Upper KaUdgi Scries, 
17 -26 ; Intrusive Rocks, 20 , Infratrappoan Rocks, 
26; Dec^can Trap Basalt, am>gdai<iid trap, 
veucular trap, clayey trap, volcanic ash bcd» in- 
tertrappean beds, iron-clay, pisolitic iron clay, 
sedimentary iron-clay, 26 - 35 ; Later Tertiary ) 
^emusiNiiits, 35 ; Recent Tertiary Deposits ; alluvial 
baams, enbaenal formations, pluvial formatlonB, 
ramed rocks, soils, 36 • 38. 
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Haidar Ali (1762 1782) of Xaisiur • 382 -SSG 
Haldlkhors H<a«(ngiiK, 189, 190, 222, 228« 
Halsi or Halasige phicr of iuterest, 665. 
Hanbars hiiHliuicimin, 107. 
f Hannikeri pht<< of mUicNt, 507. 

Hargdpnr hill, 6 
Hatkars wc'ixtrs, 130-138 
Hedge Plants 

EiUs ^orth fthatprahha and Malprabbsfpl 
nniioi spurs, d'tachcd lulls, 6-9. 
Hirekumbbi hill, 9, .567 
Hittalmardi hill, 9 , place of interest, 567* 
Holdings 237 

BLollds MlUgf servants, 192-103. 

Holidays H> 118 

Horsley V* W H., 2 footnote 1. 

Horses 60. 

Hospitals 0. 

Houses 92, 1 11, 190, 230, 231, 292. 

Hoysala dynasty (1040- 1312), 350 sad aole Z 
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*igation •• 240 - 242 . 
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' ' • weavers, 138, 130 
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. \g : traders, 102, 103, 
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